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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


rPHE  simultaneous  gatherings  organized  by  the  Cavendish 
Association  in  eleven  cities  and  towns  in  England  on 
November  5,  with  the  object  of  urging  a  more  definite  recognition 
by  university  and  public  school  men  of  their  responsibility  for 
what  is  called  “  social  service,”  were  significant  of  much.  The 
lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  list  of  speakers,  from  the  words  they 
uttered,  from  the  audiences,  and  from  the  mere  fact  that  such 
an  enterprise  could  be  carried  to  a  successful  issue,  are  many  of 
them  obvious.  Attention  may  perhaps  be  called  to  two  reflections 
suggested  by  these  meetings,  which  are  not  less  important,  but 
do  not  lie  so  near  to  the  surface.  When  the  time  arrives,  as  it 
sometimes  does,  in  the  history  of  a  community,  at  which  old 
barriers  of  class  are  broken  down,  and  positions  of  public  service 
which  were  once  the  monopoly  of  the  governing  classes  are  thrown 
open  to  the  people  at  large,  or  at  any  rate  to  a  large  section  of 
them,  it  often  comes  to  pass  that  those  in  whose  hands  the 
monopoly  lay  manifest  a  reluctance  to  throw  the  same  spirit  and 
energy  into  public  duties  as  before.  They  withdraw,  like  Plato’s 
philosopher,  into  the  “  shelter  of  the  wall.”  The  motives  which 
prompt  such  retirement  are  varied  and  subtle,  and  are  not  always 
so  contemptible  as  they  appear  to  be  on  superficial  consideration. 
But  we  begin  to  see  with  increasing  clearness  that  that  is  not  the 
direction  in  which  the  path  of  duty  lies.  They  must  come  out 
into  the  open,  and  take  their  part  no  less  actively  than  before 
in  the  re-organized  system  of  public  administration,  rural  or 
municipal  as  the  case  may  be.  And  signs  are  not  wanting  that 
the  old  governing  classes  of  England  are  recognizing  this  duty,  and 
setting  their  energies  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  conditions. 
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And  the  second  reflection  is  this.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary, 
or  even  desirable,  that  every  one  should  throw  in  his  lot  with  the 
professed  philanthropists  or  pose  as  a  social  reformer.  Thousands 
of  people,  and  many  of  the  best,  will  never  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  cant  about  some  of  the  talk  of 
“  social  service  ”  which  fills  the  air  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is 
the  strongest  and  straightest  of  mankind  who  have  the  deadliest 
hatred  of  cant.  There  must  be  social  experts  who  devote  their 
energies  to  the  study  of  intricate  social  problems :  it  is  a  noble  and 
a  necessary  field  of  work.  Such  specialists  are  indispensable :  they 
accumulate  and  interpret  the  evidence  upon  which  all  reasoned 
efforts  in  the  direction  of  improvement  must  rest.  Their  importance 
is  not  in  danger  of  being  belittled  at  the  present  time.  But  when 
laws  have  been  made,  they  have  to  be  carried  into  effect :  when 
schemes  have  been  drawn  up,  they  have  to  be  administered.  And 
here,  in  the  sphere  of  administration,  lies  work  enough  for  those 
who  would  resent  being  suspected  of  any  sort  of  sentimentalism. 
We  know  what  is  the  result  of  feeble  or  corrupt  administration. 
We  need  men  to  carry  a  high  standard  of  honour,  courage,  and 
strength  into  the  conduct  of  our  local  government — simply  and 
straightforwardly,  without  palavering  or  beating  about  the  bush. 
Are  not  these  the  qualities  which  the  best  traditions  of  the  Univer¬ 
sities  and  the  Public  Schools  have  set  before  us  as  our  ideal  ? 


The  visit  of  the  Postmaster- General  to  Canada  and  the  United 
States  seems  to  have  been  illuminating  in  more  ways  than  one. 
But  we  only  wish  to  cite  his  experience  in  regard  to  one  particular 
— ^viz.  women’s  wages.  It  appears  that  some  years  ago  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States  adopted  the  policy  of  paying  the 
same  wages  to  the  women  employed  in  the  Post  Office  as  to  the 
men.  According  to  Mr.  Samuel’s  report,  “  the  result  practically 
has  been  that  no  more  women  have  been  taken  into  the  service 
— in  fact,  the  Post  Office  in  Canada  is  almost  closed  as  an  avenue 
for  the  employment  of  women,  and  in  the  United  States  it  is 
open  to  them  only  to  a  very  moderate  extent.”  This,  then,  is 
the  sort  of  result  to  be  expected  if  we  ever  adopt  a  similar  policy 
in  England. 
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As  things  are,  there  may  be  said  to  be  two  explanations  of  the 
fact  that  women’s  wages,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  about  half  those 
of  men.  On  the  one  hand,  in  many  occupations  the  women 
employed  earn  less  than  the  men  employed  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  accomplish  less.  And  when  men  and  women  have  been 
employed  side  by  side  at  the  same  kind  of  work  for  a  long  time, 
the  two  different  rates  of  remuneration  must  be  proportionate 
to  the  relative  output  of  the  two  sexes.  Otherwise  the  sex  whose 
product  came  cheapest  to  the  employers  would  have  driven  out 
the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chief  reason  why  women  earn 
less  than  men  is  that  the  fields  of  employment  which  are  open  to 
women  and  in  which  they  are  superior  to  men  are  so  small  that 
the  pressure  of  competition  in  them  is  greater  than  it  is  in  the 
fields  of  employment  which  are  open  to  men.  In  fact,  the  pressure 
in  the  special  women’s  fields  is  so  great  that  some  women  can  do 
as  well  for  themselves  by  engaging  in  occupations  in  which  men 
are  superior,  and  in  which,  therefore,  in  spite  of  each  piece  of  work 
done  by  women  costing  the  employer  just  as  much  as  the  same 
piece  done  by  men,  the  women  earn  lower  incomes  because  they 
accomplish  less  than  the  men.  If  it  were  not  for  this  pressure, 
we  should  no  more  see  women  employed  in  trades  in  which  men 
are  superior  than  we  at  present  see  men  employed  in  trades  in 
which  women  are  superior.  The  women  would  confine  themselves 
to  the  occupations  in  which  they  are  superior. 


The  recent  resignation  of  a  number  of  officers  employed  by  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company,  acting 
together  under  the  guidance  of  the  Imperial  Merchant  Service 
Guild,  was  very  instructive.  It  should  serve  to  emphasize  ^e 
fact  that  the  so-called  **  Labour  Unrest  ”  is  not  confined  to  the 
ranks  of  a  ”  starving  proletariate  ”  or  to  the  lowest  grades  of 
poorly  paid  manual  labour.  Indeed,  from  the  strict  economic 
point  of  view,  the  dogma  of  the  “  economy  of  high  wages  ”  is 
even  more  important  as  applied  to  those  at  the  top  than  to  those 
at  the  bottom.  In  farming,  for  example,  the  efficiency  of  the 
manager  may  be  held  to  be  more  essential  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  enterprise  than  the  efficiency  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
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in  his  employ.  The  chief  economic  advantage  of  fixing  standard 
rates  of  wages  for  agricultural  labourers — ^whether  by  the  voluntary 
method  of  collective  bargaining  or  by  a  Trade  Board  with  com¬ 
pulsory  powers — ^^^’ould  be  that  this  would  tend  to  force  out  the 
less  competent  farmers.  In  other  words,  farming  can  afford  to 
pay  much  higher  rates  of  wages  than  are  ordinary  if  managed 
by  really  competent  men.  This  may  be  illustrated,  apart  from 
particular  instances,  by  the  fact  that  the  efficiency  of  the  directors 
of  agricultural  labour  varies  between  the  high-wage  and  the  low- 
wage  counties.  The  prompt  success  of  the  P.  and  0.  officers  in 
their  revolt  also  suggests  that  some  improvement  in  their  position 
was  overdue,  and  that  there  are  still  employers  who  need  a  rude 
reminder  that  it  is  a  bad  business  policy  to  wait  till  grievances 
materialize  instead  of  dealing  with  them  beforehand. 


We  have  travelled  far  since  the  mid-Victorian  days  when  the 
popularization  of  newly  discovered  scientific  knowledge  was  a 
fresh  ideal,  and  some  of  the  greatest  of  scientific  thinkers  set 
themselves  soberly  and  earnestly  to  the  task  of  imparting  what 
few  but  they  understood.  The  public  of  those  days  met  them 
in  the  same  spirit :  they  were  filled  with  wonder,  and  made  a 
serious  and  respectful  attempt  to  appreciate  the  message.  And 
this  spirit  was  reflected  in  the  Press.  There  are  many  persons  who 
do  the  same  now ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  without 
a  feeling  of  consternation  the  idle  curiosity  with  which  such  subjects 
are  approached,  and  the  glib  superficiality  with  which  they 
are  treated  by  the  baser  sort  of  man  in  the  street  and  the  baser 
sort  of  journalist.  The  dignified  appeal  of  Professor  Karl  Pearson 
in  the  Times  of  October  15  for  a  worthier  treatment  of  the  infant 
science  of  Eugenics  must  have  been  welcome  to  very  many  of 
his  readers.  No  subject  can  be  imagined  which  more  clearly 
requires  to  be  preserved  from  the  inroads  of  vulgar  flippancy. 


No  more  interesting  pronouncement  upon  the  present  position 
in  the  world  of  labour  has  been  made  recently  than  Mr.  Charles 
Booth’s  pamphlet  on  Industrial  Unrest  and  Trade  Union  Policy. 
“  The  cause  of  organized  labour  is  good,”  he  writes  ;  and  we  should 
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all  agree.  Is  it  equally  true  that  “  On  the  economic  side  the 
general  failure  does  seem  indisputable  ?  ”  If  restlessness  and 
dissatisfaction  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  workers  are  signs 
of  failure,  we  must  apparently  answer  the  question  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  disappointment  and  of  the  spirit 
of  revolt  against  the  Trade  Union  leaders  abroad  at  the  present 
time.  What  is  it  that  is  wrong  ?  Is  Trade  Unionism  played  out, 
or  has  it  been  adopting  a  policy  which  now  proves  to  have  been 
mistaken  ?  Does  the  hope  for  the  future  lie  in  the  direction 
of  Syndicalism  or  State  Socialism,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  elimination 
in  one  way  or  another  of  the  “  employer  ”  ?  Or  has  Labour 
merely  made  the  mistake  of  concerning  itself  so  much  about  its 
war  with  Capital  that  it  has  forgotten  that  both  Capital  and 
Labour  are  allies  in  a  joint  warfare  against  nature  ?  These  are 
the  questions  which,  consciously  or  imconsciously,  are  agitating 
the  industrial  world  at  the  present  moment. 


Mr.  Booth  is  clear  that  Trade  Unionism  is  right,  but  that  its 
policy  has  been  wrong ;  and  his  suggestion  is  that  “  recognition 
by  labour  of  a  common  cause  with  employers  furnishes  the  possible 
basis  of  a  better  policy  for  all  directly  concerned,  without  injury 
to  public  interests.”  The  Census  of  Production  seems  to  indicate 
that  our  prime  economic  necessity  is  to  produce  more,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  more  to  distribute.  How  is  this  to  be  done 
when  industry  is  dislocated  and  security  destroyed  by  ceaseless 
quarrels  ?  The  means  which  Mr.  Booth  would  employ  is  the 
classification  of  employers  from  the  workers’  point  of  view,  for 
the  purpose  of  hearty  co-operation  with,  and  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  of,  the  highest  class.  Something  of  the  sort  is  going  on  at 
present,  but  the  tendency  is  hampered  and  checked  by  suspicion 
and  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  class  warfare.  However  this  may 
be,  it  seems  only  common  sense  to  acknowledge  that  great  results 
might  be  produced  by  the  institution  of  a  frank  understanding 
between  good  workers  and  good  employers ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  whole  standard  of  industrial  relationship,  even  in  the  less 
satisfactory  classes,  would  tend  to  approximate  to  the  higher 
level. 
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There  is  also  the  recognition  of  a  truth  which  has  been  gradually 
forcing  itself  to  the  front,  that  the  old  antithesis  of  Capital  and 
Labour  is  obsolete.  It  does  not  represent  the  facts.  There  is  a 
third  element  in  industry,  which  Mr.  Booth  calls  “  all-important,” 
and  which  has  been  variously  termed  ”  superintendence  ”  or 
”  business  ability  ”  or  ”  enterprise  ”  or  something  of  the  kind. 
No  one  satisfactory  name  for  it  has  ever  been  found,  for  it  implies 
the  combination  of  several  distinct  qualities.  Some  of  these 
qualities  are  rare  :  their  combination  is  rarer,  but  it  is  necessary 
for  the  control  of  industry  on  a  lai^e  scale.  People  often  write  and 
speak  as  if  all  that  had  to  be  done  was  to  secure  the  necessary 
capital  on  the  one  side  and  the  necessary  labour  on  the  other,  and 
to  provide  a  meeting-place,  a  focus  of  common  effort.  But  it 
is  not  so.  A  successful  business  shrivels  up  and  is  destroyed  on 
passing  from  more  able  into  less  able  hands.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  talent,  or  even  genius,  for  business,  and  business  cannot 
get  on  without  it.  It  is  absolutely  essential,  yet  often  forgotten. 


STUDIES  IN  THE  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTIVITY 
OP  MAN. 


rpHE  history  of  mankind  is  the  history  of  a  struggle  with  the 
forces  of  nature.  This  is  the  one  unalterable  fact  that  has 
persisted  from  the  begirming.  It  is  from  nature  that  man  must 
wrest  all  that  he  needs,  whether  for  bare  life  or  for  comfort. 
Subsidiary  to  this  primary  struggle,  there  is  a  second  struggle 
always  going  on — the  struggle  or  competition  of  man  with  man. 

Of  recent  years  there  has  grown  up  a  tendency,  upon  the  part 
of  Utopia-builders,  to  concentrate  their  entire  attention  upon  the 
latter  of  these  two  struggles.  They  have  become  so  intent  upon 
regulating  the  details  of  the  competition  of  man  with  man  that 
they  have  almost  lost  sight  of  the  other  struggle,  though  that  is, 
after  all,  the  essential  matter. 

An  old  saw  recommends  tailors  to  cut  their  coats  according  to 
their  cloth.  Modem  political  tailors  seem  so  lost  in  admiration 
of  the  magnificent  apparel  that  they  are  designing  for  the  adorn¬ 
ment  of  man’s  social  aspects  that  they  are  in  danger  of  forgetting 
such  simple  wisdom.  Assumption  is  always  dangerous  ;  and  to 
assume,  on  any  but  conclusive  evidence,  that  man’s  mastery  over 
nature  is  now  so  far  assured  that  all  the  cloth  needed  will,  under 
all  circumstances,  be  forthcoming,  may  lead  to  very  dire  conse¬ 
quences.  We  may,  for  example,  like  the  newly-robed  Emperor 
in  Hans  Andersen’s  fable,  suddenly  find  that  we  are  going  about 
gloriously  garbed  in  nothing. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  examine  into  the  exact  amount 
of  cloth  to-day  available  in  Great  Britain  for  the  making  of  coats, 
which  may  cover  our  social  nakedness  with  as  much  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  Utopia  as  possible. 

The  stmggle  with  nature  has  been  going  on  ever  since  man  first 
appeared  on  the  earth ;  but  the  conditions  of  the  fight,  and  its 
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results,  have  been  constantly  changing.  The  only  man  that  can  ever 
truly  be  said  to  have  got  his  own  living  is  that  remote  ancestor  of 
ours,  who,  clothed  in  bunches  of  grass,  subsisted  on  a  mixed  diet 
of  snails  and  nuts,  and  slept  in  a  cave  on  a  heap  of  leaves.  All 
subsequent  men  have  owed  something  to  their  predecessors : 
each  generation  has  stood  upon  the  shoulders  of  all  those  that 
have  gone  before.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  productivity 
of  the  average  man,  measured  in  commodities,  must  have  varied 
in  different  ages  according  to  the  measure  of  the  advantages 
bequeathed  to  him.  That  is  to  say,  that  in  the  struggle  with  nature 
man  tends  to  be  more  and  more  successful,  if  success  be  measured 
by  the  amount  of  the  commodities  he  is  capable  of  producing. 
Now  it  is  these  commodities,  the  result  of  man’s  industrial  activi¬ 
ties,  which  in  each  age  provide  the  figurative  cloth  available  for 
our  social  outfitters,  and  the  amount  and  quality  of  such  com¬ 
modities  must,  in  each  age,  give  the  measure  for  the  clothes  that 
they  can  provide. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  of  mankind  as  a  whole ;  but  social 
institutions  are  not  provided  for  mankind  as  a  whole,  but  by  each 
particular  nation  for  itself  out  of  the  store  of  commodities  that  it 
has  itself  produced.  It  will,  therefore,  now  be  necessary  to  turn 
our  backs  upon  mankind  in  general,  and  to  consider  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  nation  in  particular,  in  order  to  see  how  it  can 
afford  to  array  itself. 

We  may  here  note  that  some  confusion  has  been  caused  in  the 
past  by  taking  estimates  of  national  income  and  not  national 
productivity  as  a  basis  of  calculation.  National  income  and 
national  productivity  are  two  different  things  :  in  the  case  of 
Great  Britain  widely  different  things.  National  income,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  contains  the  proceeds  of  all  foreign  investments  held  in 
this  country  (estimated  at  one-twentieth  of  the  whole),  and  the 
incomes  of  all  people  who  have  worked  abroad  or  in  the  colonies, 
and  have  come  to  live  at  home  on  fortunes  made  there  or  on 
pensions  paid  for  services  done  there.  Such  sums  are  part  of  the 
productivities  of  the  countries  of  origin,  not  of  those  of  Great 
Britain.  The  question  for  us  is — ^not  what  the  best  estimates 
assign  as  the  National  Income  ;  but  how  the  great  struggle  between 
man  and  nature  is  going  here  in  Great  Britain,  and  what  is  the 
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actual  store  of  commodities  won  in  the  straggle.  Heretofore  this 
has  been  a  question  impossible  to  answer  with  any  exactness ; 
now,  for  the  first  time,  the  returns,  under  the  Census  of  Production 
Act,  published  in  January  last,  would  seem  to  render  a  survey  of 
the  position  possible. 

Our  first  feeling,  on  viewing  the  crude  figures,  must  be  one  of 
disappointment  at  the  apparently  small  results  of  human  efforts, 
even  at  this  stage  of  the  world’s  history.  The  Betums  cover  the 
labours  of  6,984,976  persons — i.e.  the  bulk  of  the  wage  and  salary 
earning  part  of  the  community ;  yet  we  find  that,  even  if  each 
worker  were  the  owner  of  an  equal  portion  of  the  capital  used  in 
industry,  his  share  of  the  products  would  only  amount  to  £102 
per  annum,  out  of  which  sum  he  would  have  to  provide  for  de¬ 
preciation  of  capital,  the  cost  of  government,  and  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  wages  of  102,147  outworkers  not  otherwise  provided 
for. 

Further  consideration  does  not  lessen  the  disappointment. 
The  Census  provides  exact  figures  for  the  net  output  of  ISO 
industries  for  the  year  1907,  ranging  from  Coal  and  Coke  with  a 
production  of  £110,888,000  to  Naval  Victualling  with  £2484: 
from  Water  undertakings,  with  a  nominal  output  per  person 
employed  of  £410  to  Flax  scratching  with  a  lowly  £19.  This 
net  output  is  found  by  subtracting  from  the  gross  selling  value 
of  all  products  the  cost  of  (1)  materials  used  and  (2)  the  amount 
paid  for  work  sublet.  The  net  output  is  therefore  the  value  that 
has  been  added  to  the  materials  used  by  the  operations  of  industry. 
The  Census  also  provides  exact  figures  as  to  the  number  of  men, 
women,  boys  and  girls  employed,  and  the  whole  of  these  are 
again  divided  into  two  classes,  wage-earners,  and  salaried  persons. 
In  addition,  estimates  are  furnished  of  .the  total  capital  employed 
in  the  industries  covered  by  the  Census,  and  of  the  amount 
annually  needed  to  make  good  the  wastage  of  that  capital.  These 
last  figures  are  largely  conjectural ;  but  they  are  believed  to  be 
so  far  correct  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  gross  error.  By 
their  assistance  we  are  enabled  to  consider,  with  some  prospect  of 
approximate  success,  the  proportions  of  the  total  productivity 
due  to  the  several  factors  involved. 

The  net  output  of  all  the  industries  concerned  amounted  to 
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£71 2,000,000  in  the  year  1 907.  The  capital  involved  was  estimated  ’ 
at  £1,500,000,000,  and  the  annual  wastage  of  capital  at  £90,000,000. 

If  interest  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  | 
we  have — 


Net  output  . .  . .  . 

lesa  (1)  Wastage  of  Capital,  00,000,0001 
(2)  Interest  on  Capital,  60,000,000) 

Total  result  of  immediate  human  effort 


712,000,000 

160,000,000 

562,000,000 


From  this  sum,  however,  must  be  subtracted  the  cost  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  is  to  say  the  cost  of  providing  those  conditions  which 
rendered  industry  possible.  In  the  year  1907-8,  the  total  gross 
Imperial  Revenue  was  £161,278,942  :  the  amount  levied  in  Local 
Rates  was  approximately  £70,000,000 :  the  estimated  population 
was  44,000,000.  Adding  the  first  two  sets  of  figures,  and  dividing 
by  the  last,  it  will  be  found  that  the  actual  cost  of  Government  was 
£5*87  per  head  of  population. 

The  returns  show  that  4,597,834  men  above  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  2,887,142  boys,  girls,  and  women  were  employed  in  1907 
in  the  industries  considered  by  the  Census.  Calculating  upon  a 
basis  explained  at  the  end  of  this  article,  we  find  that  an  approxi¬ 
mate  population  of  17,242,875  was  therefore  probably  represented 
by  and  supported  by  these  industries. 

But  it  will  not  do  simply  to  multiply  this  total  population  by  the 
rate  per  nead,  in  order  to  discover  the  total  expense  to  be  met 
for  purposes  of  Government ;  for  the  whole  of  the  beer  and  sugar 
duties,  which  amounted  to  £15,291,000,  were  counted  in  the 
returns  as  part  of  the  net  output  of  the  Brewing  and  Sugar  Refining 
Industries.  Therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  sum  to 
be  found  for  Government,  it  will  be  well  to  have  the  rate  for  the 
general  population,  without  these  duties.  This  rate  works  out 
at  £4'96  per  head.  Multiplying  by  this  rate,  adding  £15,291,000 
for  the  beer  and  sugar  duties,  and  subtracting  about  £17,000,000 
for  duties  already  allowed  for  in  the  Census  figures,  we  get  a  total 
of  £88,398,468.  There  is  also  a  sum  of  approximately  £7,108,650 
to  be  found  for  the  payment  of  mineral  royalties.  Subtracting 
once  more,  we  arrive  at  the  sum  of  £466,492,892  as  the  amount 
finally  representing  the  actual  product  of  industry  for  the  year. 
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A  man’s  work  is  still  the  most  convenient  economic  unit ;  so 
what  we  wish  to  discover  is  the  amount  of  production  due  to  the 
work  of  the  average  adult  male  worker.  If  for  the  purposes  of  our 
inquiry  we  regard  each  boy,  girl  and  outworker  as  industrially 
worth  half  a  man,  and  each  woman  as  worth  three-quarters  of  a 
man,  we  shall  be  making  an  assumption  which  is  approximately 
fair.  On  this  basis  boys,  girls,  women  and  outworkers  will  together 
represent  1,672,299  men.  If  we  add  this  number  to  the  number 
of  the  men,  4,697,884,  we  get  a  total  of  6,170,138,  as  the  number 
of  shares  into  which  the  total  sum  available  must  be  portioned. 
Making  the  necessary  division,  we  get  £76*6  as  the  share  in 
production  of  the  average  male  of  eighteen  and  upwards. 

In  arriving  at  this  figure,  however,  we  have  only  charged 
against  profits  the  most  obvious  outgoings ;  but  there  must  be 
many  other  item?,  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  which  should 
also  have  been  allowed  for.  We  have,  for  example,  set  apart 
nothing  for  the  advertising  necessary  to  secure  the  sale  prices 
actually  realized,  nothing  for  that  legal  advice  without  which 
business  cannot  be  carried  on,  nothing  for  the  insurance  either 
of  plant  or  employees.  The  sum  of  £76*6  therefore  represents  an 
outside  estimate  of  the  average  possible  results  of  man’s  efforts. 

But,  because  £76*6  may  represent  the  average  result  on  an  out¬ 
side  estimate,  we  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  it, 
or  anything  like  it,  can  be  the  actual  reward  or  wage  of  the  average 
man.  The  average  man  is  the  manual  worker,  standing  to  the 
salaried  workers  in  the  proportion  of  18*2  to  1.  By  no  means  all 
salaried  workers  earn  more  than  all  manual  workers  ;  but  among 
them  are  the  highly  skilled  experts  without  whose  assistance  the 
whole  edifice  of  industry  would  collapse.  Therefore  we  must 
expect  to  find  the  average  salaried  worker  rightly  claiming  more 
than  the  average  wage-earner.  Also,  even  among  the  manual 
workers,  there  are  foremen  and  specially  skilled  men,  who  have  to 
be  paid  more  than  the  average  rate  per  head.  It  follows  that  the 
really  average  man  has  to  pay  from  his  share  a  contribution, 
varying  in  amount,  towards  a  fund  to  provide  the  extra  rewards 
needed  to  secure  the  services  of  those  expert  directors,  without 
whose  aid  his  own  efforts  would  be  futile. 

No  figures  are  available  to  enable  us  to  discover  what  this 
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contribution  in  fact  is ;  and,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  make  a  flight 
into  the  region  of  sane  conjecture,  our  inquiry  must  come  to  a  stop. 
If  we  are  bold  enough  for  the  venture,  let  us  assume  that  one 
workman  in  every  ten  is  a  foreman,  and  is  rewarded  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  shillings  a  week  ;  that  of  the  salaried  persons  one  in  every 
five  hundred  earns  £1000  a  year,  that  four  in  every  five  hundred 
earn  £700,  that  one  in  fifty  earns  £400,  and  that  of  the  residue 
one  half  receive  £150  and  the  other  half  £70.  On  this  basis  we 
shall  have  to  find  for  management  and  direction  a  sum  of 
£104,748,896.  It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  pretended  that  this 
estimate  has  any  authority.  An  authoritative  estimate  could 
only  be  the  result  of  very  wide  inquiries,  such  as  are  impossible 
for  the  private  individual.  It  must  be  taken  as  an  assumption, 
and  used  as  such  for  the  sake  of  further  calculation ;  but  in  all 
probability  it  is  a  restrained  assumption.  By  it  we  assign  just 
short  of  one*fifth  of  the  total  productivity  to  the  salaried  workers. 
But  the  salaried  workers  are  to  the  wage*eamers  in  the  proportion 
of  1  to  18,  so  we  have  estimated  the  value  of  the  average  salaried 
worker  at  rather  less  than  three  times  that  of  the  manual  worker. 
This  can  hardly  be  an  exaggerated  value  to  put  upon  him,  when 
we  consider  that  the  salaried  workers  represent  the  top  end  of  the 
industrial  ladder,  and  that  on  the  showing  of  the  figures  it  would 
seem  that  the  kind  of  ability  required  is  thirteen  times  as  scarce 
as  that  required  in  a  wage-earner. 

Granting  that  our  assumption  has  been  within  reasonable  limits 
correct,  we  have  now  to  subtract  the  sum  of  £104,748,896  from 
the  net  product  of  industry,  before  the  remainder  is  shared  among 
the  ordinary  manual  workers.  When  the  division  is  finally  made, 
we  get  £70*8  a  year,  or  twenty -seven  shillings  a  week,  as  the  average 
share  in  production  of  each  man  above  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  that 
is  to  say,  such  a  sum  was  in  all  probability  his  utmost  industrial 
productivity  per  week  in  the  year  1907. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  productivity  assigned 
both  to  salaried  persons  and  to  the  wage-earners  is  a  tax-free  sum. 
If  we  wish  to  think  in  terms  of  ordinary  wages,  we  shall  have  to 
add  the  proper  quota  in  each  case.  But  considering  the  fact  that 
so  many  necessary  outgoings  have  been  necessarily  n^lected,  it 
would  be  wise  to  cancel  the  taxation  advantage  against  these 
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unknown  charges,  and  to  take  twenty-seven  shillings  a  week  for 
nine  men  out  of  ten  and  thirty  shillings  a  week  for  the  tenth  as 
representing,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  average  produce  of  the 
male  manual  worker  of  the  age  of  eighteen  and  upwards  in  the  year 
1907.  This  then,  if  correct,  is  the  sum  beyond  which  he  cannot 
be  rewarded. 

I  These  facts  will  be  more  conveniently  viewed  in  the  subjoined 
table  or  balance  sheet. 

BALANCE  SHEET  I. 

AlJ.  ISDVSTBJXS  XXCXPT  AORICULTCBE. 

Income.  l  Expenditure. 

£  £ 

Net  Output  ..  ..  712.000.000  I  (1)  Capital  £1.600.000.000 

Leaa  Expeubca  aa  per  Interest  at  4  p.c.  . .  60,000.000 

contra  ..  ..  305.659.318  Wasting  cap.  £1.000.000.000. 

-  1  Allowance  for  renewing 

406.340.682  !  every  ten  years,  less  ^ 

Leas  cost  of  foremen  44.591.196  already  allowed  ..  90.000.000 

-  (2)  Taxation  *  . .  . .  88.398.468 

£361.749.486  !  (3)  Royalties  on  coal  and 

j  other  mineral  products  7.108,650 
Number  of  ordinary  manual  workers’  (4)  Management  according 
shares,  6,145,142,  counting  boys,  girls  to  scale..  ..  ..  60,152,200 

and  outworkers  as  each  worth  h^  a  - 

man,  and  women  as  worth  three-  £305,659,318 

quarters  of  a  man.  We  thus  get  £70  *3 
per  3fear,  or  £1  ‘36  (£1  7«.  Od.)  a  week  i 
as  a  maximum  possible  share.*  I 

*  Notes,  showing  the  bases  on  which  Capital,  Taxation,  Royalties,  and  Manage¬ 
ment  have  been  calculated,  will  be  found  in  an  Appendix  at  the  end  of  this  Article. 

*  To  understand  the  necessity  of  the  processes  by  which  these  results  have 
been  reached,  it  will  be  well  to  look  upon  industrial  production  from  exactly  the 
opposite  point  of  view  from  that  from  which  it  is  generally  regarded,  and  to  con¬ 
sider  the  Manual  workers  as  hiring  Capital  and  Direction,  and  not  on  Capital  as 
hiring  Manual  workers  and  Directive  Ability. 

Proceeding  on  these  lines,  we  find  that  the  bulk  of  mankind,  being  manual 
workers,  are  powerless  to  produce,  unless  they  are  provided  with  (1)  tools,  work¬ 
shops  and  materials,  and  (2)  skilled  directors  of  their  efiorts,  and  skilled  salesmen 
of  the  products  of  those  efforts.  They  therefore  set  out  to  hire  these  essentials 
in  the  open  market.  They  cannot  go  below  the  market  rate,  for  if  they  do  they 
will  fail  to  get  what  they  want.  They  are,  therefore,  bound  to  pay  this  rate. 
What  exactly  it  will  be,  at  any  given  time,  depends  upon  the  balance  of  those 
complex  forces  which  settle  the  prices  of  all  commodities. 

I  Of  the  amount  of  hire  we  have  allowed  for  the  Direction  of  Industry  we  have 
spoken  above.  The  rate,  4  per  cent.,  allowed  for  the  hire  of  the  necessary  captal, 
was  the  lowest  by  which  capital  could  have  been  attracted  to  commercial  under¬ 
takings  in  the  year  1907. 
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Our  general  survey,  then,  has  brought  us  so  far ;  but  it 
would  be  very  foolish  to  talk  as  though  an  examination  of  the 
statistics  for  a  particular  year  could  give  us  an  actual  standard. 
Years  vary  ;  and  we  should  have  to  watch  a  series  of  years  before 
we  could  reach  any  kind  of  certain  conclusions.  We  can,  however, 
see  more  clearly  how  far  our  results  may  be  trusted,  if  we  consider 
the  special  circumstances  of  the  particular  year  in  question. 
The  year  1907  was  a  year  of  great  industrial  activity.  As  is 
mentioned  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Census  of  Production  Final 
Report,  though  shipbuilding  was  stagnant,  yet  all  other  industries 
were  very  brisk.  We  are  therefore  entitled  to  assume  that  any 
conclusions  drawn  from  this  year  will  tend  rather  to  exaggerate 
the  power  of  man  to  produce  commodities.  The  rates  deduced  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  beyond  rather  than  within  the  possi* 
bilities  of  ordinary  years. 

But,  after  all,  what  we  have  done  so  far  has  only  been  to  take 
a  rough  general  average  from  the  whole  mass  of  figures  provided. 
Whether  such  an  average  is  anywhere  near  the  truth  depends 
upon  whether  the  figures  embraced  are  properly  balanced,  with  no 
undue  exaggerations  of  this  or  that  factor.  We  cannot  be  sure 
that  our  national  circumstances  are  such  as  to  give  all  the  differing 
ingredients  in  due  proportion,  even  in  so  wide  a  survey  as  that 
taken  by  the  figures  we  have  been  considering.  We  will  therefore 
attempt  to  test  the  accuracy  of  our  general  results  by  a  particular 
selection.  It  is  now  necessary  to  determine  how  and  what  to 
select. 

Our  object  is  to  discover  the  value  of  a  man’s  industrial  efforts. 
Not  that  there  will  be  one  constant  value ;  for,  when  expressed 
in  money,  such  value  varies  with  country  and  circumstance. 
There  is  one  value  in  each  place  and  time  for  every  given  com¬ 
modity  of  the  same  quality.  If  it  be  a  commodity  in  which  inter¬ 
national  competition  is  free,  all  the  competitors  will  have  to  sell 
at  the  same  price.  But  the  circumstances  of  those  competitors  will 
vary  greatly.  The  same  price  will  give  the  workmen  of  one  country 
a  good  living,  while  to  those  of  another  it  affords  a  bare  subsistence. 
But  to  each  set  the  profit  available  for  distribution,  after  defraying 
all  expenses,  is  for  that  set  of  workmen  at  that  time  and  in  that 
place  the  real  world  value  of  their  work.  They  can  only  increase 
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this  value  by  increasing  their  output,  without  proportionately 
increasing  their  expenses.  What  Ls  plain,  however,  is  that  we  can 
only  get  a  genuine  world  value  where  competition  is  free,  and  there 
are  no  monopolies  or  artificial  restrictions.  Therefore  we  must 
select  for  our  test  only  such  industries  as  enjoy  no  monopoly  of 
resources,  and  such  as  sell  their  products  in  open  and  effective 
competition  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  cannot,  for  example, 
include  the  building  trades,  for  their  products  are  sold  in  the  British 
market  only,  and  are  unaffected  by  the  price  of  houses  in  Belgium 
or  Sweden  or  any  other  country.  Nor  can  we  include  stone- 
quarrying,  for  stone,  owing  to  its  weight,  can  only  bear  the  cost 
of  export  if  it  is  of  a  very  rare  character  and  quality,  therefore 
practically  the  stone  of  each  district  is  a  monopoly  and  is  not 
affected  by  foreign  competition. 

But  the  work  of  selection  will  be  quite  easy.  We  will  simply 
take  the  ten  largest  industries  considered  by  the  Census,  which  fulfil 
the  necessar}’  conditions.  These  industries  turn  out  to  be,  in 
order  of  size  : 

(1)  Engineering ; 

(2)  Cotton ; 

(3)  Iron  and  Steel  smelting  ; 

(4)  Shipbuilding ; 

(6)  Wool; 

(6)  Boots  and  Shoes ; 

(7)  Galvanized  Iron,  and  Hollow  ware  ; 

(8)  Cycles  and  Motors  ; 

(9)  Jute,  Linen,  Hemp  ; 

(10)  Pottery. 

The  products  of  Engineering  are  so  valuable,  that  the  cost  of 
carriage  to  almost  any  part  of  the  world  is  of  small  consideration. 
Ships  are  built  where  best  value  can  be  obtained ;  and  convey 
themselves  wherever  they  may  be  required.  Iron  and  Steel 
Smelting  may  be  taken  to  be  a  necessary  satellite  and  adjunct  of 
the  above  two  industries.  The  finished  products  of  the  Cotton, 
Wool,  Jute,  Boot,  Galvanized  Iron,  Motor,  and  Pottery  Indus¬ 
tries  are  all  comparatively  light  and  easy  of  distribution.  In 
each  and  all  of  these  industries  foreign  competition  is  an  acute 
fact. 
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These  ten  industries  represent  a  total  net  output  of  £200,679,068. 
They  directly  employ  2,251,443  persons,  and  support  an  estimated 
total  population  of  5,181,171  souls.  They  include  among  their 
employees  large  sections  of  all  classes  of  manual  workers  ;  both 
sexes  and  all  ages  are  fully  represented. 

In  the  case  of  these  industries  we  will  give  the  necessary  facts 
in  tabular  form,  heading  the  table  “  Creative  Industries.”  This 
we  do  because  each  and  all  of  these  industries  create  products, 
previously  non*existent  as  such.  The  table  of  statistics  will  be 
followed  by  a  balance-sheet,  constructed  on  exactly  the  same 
basis  as  that  already  drawn  up  for  the  whole  of  the  industries 
reviewed  by  the  Census  of  Production. 


Ckkativx  Gbouf. 
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BALANCE  SHEET  II. 
Cbsattvs  Gbout. 


Income. 

£ 

Net  Ontjrat  . .  . .  200,679,068 

Leas  Ezpenaes,  aa  per 
contra  . .  . .  70,036,724 


124,742,344 

Leas  foremen’s  wages  14,062,698 


110,679,646 

Number  of  ordinary  manual  workers’ 
shares,  1,622,628.  Counting  boys  and 
girls  as  each  worth  half  a  man,  and 
women  as  each  worth  three-quarters 
of  a  man.  We  thus  get  £68*2  a  yeas  I 
or  £1*3  (£1  6«.)  a  week  as  a  maximum  | 
possible  share.*  i 


Expenditure. 

£ 

(1)  Capital  £341,911,375 

Interest  at  4  p.c.  . .  13,676,464 

Wasting  cap.  £^7,940,916 
Allowance  for  renewing 
every  ten  years  less  ^ 
already  allowed  . .  20,614,682 

(2)  Taxation  *  . .  . .  27,564,388 

(3)  Management  accord¬ 
ing  to  scale  . .  . .  14,101,200 


76,936,724 


The  difference  between  the  results  shown  on  this  balance-sheet 
for  the  ten  selected  “  Creative  Industries,”  and  on  that  for  all  the 
industries  taken  together  is  wonderfully  small,  a  difference  between 
268.  and  278.  a  week ;  but  such  as  it  is  it  serves  to  show  that  the 
general  average  was,  in  a  measure,  untrustworthy.  For  the 
industries  comprised  in  the  ”  Creative  ”  Group  contain  the  bulk 
and  pick  of  the  industrial  ability  of  the  country,  and  the  average 
ability  to  produce  commodities  in  these  industries  must  certainly 
be  greater,  and  not  less,  than  that  of  the  industrial  population  as 
a  whole.  And  yet  the  general  average  gives  a  contrary  result. 

*  Notes,  showing  the  bases  on  which  Capital,  Taxation  and  Management 
have  been  calculated,  will  be  found  in  an  Appendix  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

*  Before  discussing  the  results  here  shown,  it  will  be  well  to  note  that,  as  the 
total  taxation  is  deducted  before  allotting  the  various  shares,  these  last  are  free 
from  all  charges  for  Government  purposes.  This,  in  the  case  of  wage-earners, 
would  mean  an  addition  of  £1*64  per  annum  to  their  possiUe  pay,  this  being  their 
quota  doe  as  Customs  and  Excise,  which  are  in  practice  almost  the  only  taxes 
paid  by  manual  workers ;  but  the  whole  of  this  may  be  safely  assigned  for  the 
necessary  expenses  of  production,  experiment,  advertisement,  law-charges,  in¬ 
surance  and  so  forth,  idiich  it  has  been  impossible  to  consider  specifically.  Under 
these  charges  must  also  be  included  the  liabilitiee  under  the  various  Compensation 
Acts.  The  charge  under  this  head  is  officially  given  as  over  £4,000,000  for  a 
portion,  perhaps  two-thirds,  of  the  total  number  of  industries  covered  by  the 
Census  of  Production.  The  shares  arrived  at  may  therefore  be  taken  as  representing 
wages  with  the  ordinary  liabilities  attached.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  represent  a  barely  possible,  rather  than  an  actually  probable  level. 

VoL.  XXIV.— No.  1.  c 
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We  must  also  reiterate  here  the  warning  that,  though  26fi.  may 
be  the  average  possible  wage  in  these  industries,  it  is  not  the  proper 
wage  for  the  average  man.  The  average  man  will  get  a  lower 
wage,  because  he  will  have  to  contribute  to  the  higher  wages  of 
the  more  skilled  worker,  whose  skill  is  necessary  to  him.  In 
engineering  and  shipbuilding,  for  example,  the  dOs.  wage,  which 
we  have  allowed  for  foremen,  will  certainly  not  sufl&ce,  and  the 
average  man  will  have  to  make  good  the  deficiency,  because  fore* 
men  are  a  necessity  to  him.  Even  putting  aside  foremen,  there 
are  many  highly  paid  grades  of  ordinary  manual  labour  that  must 
be  provided  for. 

Accepting,  however,  the  average  established  in  this  Creative 
Group  as  giving  the  world  value  of  organized  labour  in  this  country 
in  the  year  1907,  we  must  proceed  to  look  for  reasons  why  this 
average,  instead  of  being  above  the  general  average  for  all 
industries  as  tentatively  ascertained,  is  rather  below  it. 

The  first  cause  that  suggests  itself  is  that  we  have  not  allowed 
sufficient  in  some  cases  for  the  expense  of  selling  the  products  of 
the  industry. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Brewing  Industry.  It  shows  a  huge, 
duty  free,  net  output  of  £329  per  person  employed.  This  profit 
goes  to  inflate  the  general  averages,  and  yet  it  is  to  a  large  extent 
a  nominal  rather  than  a  real  profit.  In  order  to  secure  sales,  the 
breweries  have  embarked  large  sums  of  money  in  the  unremune* 
rative  business  of  public-house  owning.  Heavy  licence  duties  and 
inflated  prices  at  the  time  of  purchase  have  ensured  a  heavy 
annual  loss  on  these  investments,  which  loss  has  to  be  met  out  of 
the  profits  of  brewing,  before  the  real  profit  on  the  conduct  of  the 
industry  can  be  found.  Our  statistics,  however,  take  no  note  of 
this  fact.  It  may  well  be  that  there  are  other  cases  of  the  same 
kind,  which  being  less  notorious  have  escaped  our  notice  altogether. 

There  is,  however,  a  second  cause  of  error  which  can  be  more 
nearly  estimated,  and  this  is  the  existence  of  monopolistic 
industries.  Certain  industries  are  from  their  nature  free  from 
foreign  competition.  As  was  pointed  out  above,  quarrying  is 
one  of  them.  The  stone  of  a  country  is  the  building  material  of 
a  country.  If  the  supply  is  very  limited,  and  no  substitutes  can 
be  found,  the  owners  of  quarries  can  charge  almost  any  price. 
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Similarly  building  is  a  monopoly.  The  English  builder  does  not 
fear  the  competition  of  French  or  Italian  contractors.  But,  in 
the  case  of  these  two  industries,  prices  are  kept  down  by  home 
competition.  There  are  numbers  of  quarries  all  over  the  country, 
and  there  are  substitutes  for  stone  ;  there  are  numbers  of  builders 
all  over  the  country,  and  there  is  not  too  much  work  for  them  to 
do.  But  there  is  one  gigantic  industry,  at  the  head  of  all  the 
industries  of  the  country  in  point  of  gross  putput,  which  is  a 
monopoly,  and  in  the  case  of  which  no  restraining  influences  are 
effectively  at  work.  We  mean  the  coal  industry ;  and  it  is  probably 
the  unduly  preponderating  influence  of  this  industry  which  has 
upset  the  balance  of  our  calculations  when  working  the  general 
average  for  the  whole  of  the  Industries  covered  by  the  Census. 
It  will  be  wise  therefore  to  make  some  inquiry  into  the  figures 
of  the  chief  monopolistic  industries  ;  and  for  practical  purposes  it 
will  be  sufficient  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  what  may  be  called 
the  “  Procurative  ”  group  of  industries — i.e.  those  industries 
which  are  concerned  in  getting  from  inaccessible  places  such  things 
as  coal,  iron-ore,  stone,  fire-clay,  and  so  on. 

This  inquiry  will  be  conducted  on  exactly  the  same  lines  as  that 
into  the  “  Creative  Industries.”  First,  we  shall  give  a  table  of 
the  economic  facts,  as  set  forth  in  the  Census  returns  ;  and  then  a 
balance-sheet,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  in  just  the  same  way 
to  discover  the  amount  available  for  the  reward  of  the  wage- 
earners.  We  have  only  one  caution  to  enter.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  number  of  salaried  persons  employed  in  these  industries  is 
very  much  less  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  workers  than 
in  the  case  of  general  industry.  Now  it  may  be  that,  though 
fewer  in  number,  these  persons  are  more  highly  paid  than  the 
larger  number  engaged  in  other  industries.  It  does  not  seem 
likely,  but  it  may  be  so.  If  it  be  the  fact,  then  we  shall  be  found 
to  have  slightly  exaggerated  the  amount  available  for  the  reward 
of  the  wage-earners  ;  for  we  have  used  exactly  the  same  assumed 
scale  of  remuneration  as  in  the  previous  tables. 
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Industry.  | 

Net  output. 

Boys. 

Men. 

GirU. 

Women.  ' 

Averace 
output 
per  bead. 

1 

£ 

£ 

Coal  Mines  and 

106,090,000 

W.» 

118,476 

401,238 

1,284 

4,043 

127 

Ironstone 

S. 

1,062 

12,686 

6 

111 

Mines  under 

Coal  Acts 

Quarries,  other 

3,126,000 

W. 

2,202 

38,067 

— 

23 

76 

than  Iron, 

s. 

114 

1,233 

— 

39 

Slate,  and 

Limestone 

Iron  Mines 

1,748,000 

w. 

622 

10,621 

— 

3 

166 

(Metalliferous 

s. 

14 

192 

— 

— 

Mines) 

Limestone  Quar- 

1,414,000 

w. 

688 

14,838 

— 

6 

87 

ricH 

s. 

40 

609 

2 

10 

Mines  other  than 

1,231,000 

w. 

1,308 

16,066 

66 

201 

68 

Coal  and  Iron 

s. 

16 

679 

— 

17 

Slate  Quarries 

1,044,000 

w. 

1,772 

12,270 

— 

_ 

72 

s. 

12 

337 

— 

9 

Salt  Mines 

319,000 

w. 

337 

3,669 

139 

288 

6^ 

s. 

30 

261 

— 

12 

114,971,000 

126,693 

812,446 

1,487 

4,762 

— 

Notb. — ^The  returns  mark  the  age  line  between  boys  and  girls  and  men  and 
women  at  sixteen :  in  this  table  the  figures  have  been  adjusted  so  as  to  give  it 
at  eighteen,  as  in  the  other  industries. 


BALANCE  SHEET  III. 


Pbocukativb  Oboup. 


Income. 

£ 

Net  Outout  ..  ..  114,971,000 

Less  Expenses,  as  per 
contra  •  •  •  •  38,049,07 1 


£76,021,029 

Total  men's  shares,  862,323,  counting 
boys,  girls,  and  women  as  each 
worth  half  a  man.  We  thus  get 
£88  15«.  a  year  or  £1*69  (£1 13s.  9d.) 
a  week  as  a  possible  share  for  men 
wheUier  working  above  or  below 
ground. 


Expenditure. 

£ 

(1)  Capital  £163,000,000 

at  4  p.c.  interest  . .  6,120,000 

Wasting  Capital  £76,600,000 
Allowance  for  renewing 
every  ten  years,  less  ^ 
already  allowed  . .  6,886,000 

(2)  Taxation  . .  . .  16,721,401 

(3)  Royalties  at  3d.  per 
ton  on  Coal  and  same 
percentage  of  value  on 

other  pr^ucts  . .  ..  7,108,660 

(4)  Management  on  scale  2,114,020 

£38,949,071 


N.B. — ^Notes,  showing  the  bases  on  which  Capital,  Taxation,  Royalties  and 
Management  have  been  calculated,  will  be  found  in  an  Appendix  at  the  end  of 
this  article. 

In  this  table  the  value  of  a  woman  has  been  taken  as  half  instead  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  man,  as  in  the  previous  tables.  The  reason  is  that  the  coal  industry 
women  play  a  very  unimportant  part,  whereas  in  general  industries,  especially 
the  texile  and  pottery,  they  are  of  greater  account. 


t  W.  Wage  earners. 
Wage-earners,  927,997. 


S.  B  Salaried  persons. 
Salaried  persons,  17,290. 
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In  the  above  tables  the  Procurative  Industries  have  been 
grouped  together ;  but  the  Coal  Industry,  with  its  net  output 
of  £106,090,000  compared  with  a  total  aggregate  of  £8,881,000 
for  all  the  rest,  is  so  vastly  preponderant  that,  in  the  remarks  which 
follow,  we  shall  speak  almost  entirely  of  the  Coal  Industry  alone. 

Assuming  our  figures  to  be  within  reason  correct,  we  find  that, 
after  making  a  due  provision  for  Capital  charges.  Management, 
and  the  purposes  of  Government,  there  remains  available  for 
manual  labour  a  sum  sufficient  to  give  an  average  productivity 
of  38s.  9d.  a  week  to  each  male  above  the  age  of  eighteen.  This  is  a 
very  remarkable  advance  upon  the  26s.  a  week  of  the  Creative  Group. 
It  is  so  remarkable  that  we  should  suspect  the  omission  of  some 
important  factor  in  the  calculations,  did  we  not  know  that  wages 
running  up  to  £3  a  week  are  by  no  meaas  uncommon  for  coal 
hewers.  We  may  therefore  take  it  as  fairly  certain  that  there  is  no 
gross  mistake  in  the  figures,  but  that  they  represent  the  normal 
effects  of  monopoly  upon  industry — ^monopoly  acting  this  time 
not  in  favour  of  a  small  group  of  employers,  but  in  that  of  a  large 
body  of  manual  workers.  The  competition  between  separate 
coal-fields  has,  in  the  past,  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the  owners 
from  raising  prices  beyond  a  legitimate  point ;  but  the  recent 
complete  organization  of  manual  workers  engaged  in  coal-getting 
seems  to  have  rendered  possible  an  abnormal  advance,  spent  in 
raising  wages  at  the  expense  of  the  community.  This  complete 
organization  has  set  up  what  is  practically  a  monopoly  of  coal¬ 
getting.  If  outside  labour  had  been  allowed  to  fill  the  voids 
caused  by  strikes,  and  if  strikers  had  been  definitely  replaced, 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  such  a  marked  disparity,  in  nominal 
productivity,  would  have  existed  between  workers  in  this  industry 
and  workers  in  industry  at  large. 

But  it  would  not  do  to  assume  without  inquiry  that  the  high 
rates  paid  for  coal-getting  are  not  fairly  representative  of  value 
received.  We  are  not  entitled  to  do  this  till  we  have  examined 
the  matter  more  thoroughly,  and  have  applied  such  further  criteria 
as  are  at  our  disposal.  This  we  will  now  make  some  attempt 
to  do. 

At  each  stage  of  the  world’s  history  a  certain  kind  and  quality  of 
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labour  is  capable,  using  the  apparatus  of  the  day,  of  producii^  a 
certain  quantity  of  commodities.  We  measure  this  quantity  by 
money  value.  The  results  of  our  examination  just  concluded  into 
the  conditions  of  the  Creative  Industries  give  us  as  good  an  idea 
as  is  possible  of  what  this  value  was  for  all  grades  of  disciplined 
labour,  skilled  and  unskilled,  in  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1907. 
So  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  was  in  that  particularly  good  year 
80«.  a  week  for  every  tenth  man  above  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  26s. 
a  week  for  the  rest.  The  only  question  therefore  for  us  to  decide 
is  this — Is  the  coabminer  so  much  more  highly  skilled,  or  is  he 
exposed  to  so  much  more  danger,  as  to  make  him  worth  on  an 
average  7s.  9d.  a  week  more  than  the  most  highly  skilled  workmen 
to  be  found  in  the  other  industries  of  the  country  ? 

No  one  would  deny  that  the  coal-miner  has  skill,  or  refuse  to 
recognize  the  special  risks  of  his  calling  ;  but  he  would  be  a  very 
bold  man  who  would  assert  that  his  skill  was  greater  than  that  of  a 
shipwright  or  an  engineer,  or  pronounce  offhand  that  the  dangers 
and  discomforts  of  his  calling  were  more  grievous  than  those  of  a 
fisherman  or  a  blast  fumaceman.  The  question  of  skill,  indeed, 
hardly  seems  one  for  debate  :  the  artificer  must  be  a  man  of  greater 
professional  delicacy  of  touch  and  apprehension  than  a  man  who 
hews  coal  with  a  pick,  hew  he  never  so  deftly.  Our  inquiry, 
therefore,  narrows  itself  down  to  a  balancing  of  risks.  No  doubt 
these  should  be  capable  of  calculation  by  actuarial  methods.  If  we 
could  ascertain  at  what  rates  the  insurance  companies  would 
fully  insure  the  workmen  in  different  industries  against  all  the 
dangers  of  their  callings,  we  should  have  the  exact  money  value  of 
the  risks  run.  Unfortunately  no  Insurance  Company  seems 
able  to  furnish  statistics  on  the  subject ;  and  the  best  assistance 
to  be  had  in  the  matter  is  that  afforded  by  the  Home  Office  Reports 
dealing  with  the  actual  sums  paid  as  compensation  for  injuries 
under  the  various  Employers’  Liability  and  Compensation  Acts. 
A  recent  return  of  this  sort  shows  that,  for  the  three  years  ending 
in  1911,  a  sum  of  £1  Is.  3d.  per  head  of  those  employed  was,  on 
the  average,  paid  to  workmen  engaged  in  the  Coal  Industry. 
Let  us  assume  that  this  sum  was  a  rather  hard  and  legal  estimate 
of  the  damage  actually  suffered,  allowing  nothing  for  contingent 
and  remoter  damage  and  discomfort.  Instead  of  this  sum. 
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amounting  to  rather  less  than  6d.  a  week,  let  us  make  a  more 
generous  provision  of  4x.  a  week,  as  probably  representing  a  full 
quittance  for  all  the  drawbacks  of  Uie  life  of  the  collier.  If  we 
assign  to  the  collier  working  underground  the  usual  average  of 
productivity  reached  in  the  Creative  Group  of  Industries,  and  add 
to  that  sum  4s.  a  week  for  special  risks,  we  shall  probably  be 
making  a  just  and  generous  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  labour  which  he  offers  to  the  community.  This  would 
bring  the  productivity  of  the  average  underground  worker  out  at 
80s.  a  week. 

The  men  working  above  ground  have  no  special  claims  to 
consideration.  Except  in  the  case  of  engineers,  their  work  is  not 
specially  skilled,  nor  do  they  run  special  risks.  The  above-ground 
colliery  workers  number  157,630.  If  we  allow  them  exactly  the 
same  rate  of  productivity  as  in  the  case  of  the  workers  in  the 
Creative  Group,  we  shall  be  dealing  liberally. 

Working  upon  the  above  b^sis,  and  treating  boys,  girls  and 
women  as  industrially  worth  half  a  man  each,  we  arrive  at  the 
sum  of  £58,274,381  as  the  amount  representing  the  actual  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  wage  earners  in  the  Coal  Industry.  Subtracting 
this  sum  from  that  which  seems  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  purpose 
of  paying  the  wage  earners,  we  get  a  remainder  of  £17,747,548. 
This  amount  represents  the  sum,  over  and  above  what  seems  to 
be  their  intrinsic  world  value,  which  the  workers  of  the  Coal 
Industry,  owing  to  the  monopoly  they  have  established,  are  able 
to  extract  from  the  users  of  coal.  Four-fifteenths  of  this  sum  is 
found  by  foreign  customers,  and  eleven-fifteenths  by  consumers 
within  the  British  Isles.  If  this  sum  be  subtracted  from  that 
available  for  the  manual  workers  in  general  industry,  the  average 
weekly  productivity  at  once  falls  to  £1  5s.  Id.  weekly,  allowing 
80s.  a  week  for  every  tenth  man,  as  before.  The  specially  skilled 
Industries  of  the  Creative  Group  thus  take,  as  they  should,  a 
slight  lead. 

It  may  be  of  interest,  in  passing,  to  remark  that,  should  our 
surmises  be  at  all  near  the  truth,  6d.  a  week  is  rather  within  the 
sum  which  each  householder  pays,  over  and  above  the  fair  price, 
towards  providing  what  look  like  extravagant  rewards  for  coal¬ 
getting. 
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We  have  been  able  to  ascertain  with  some  approach  to  reason* 
ableness  what  seems  to  be  the  exaggeration  in  the  nominal  pro- 
dnctivitj  of  the  coal*miner ;  but  we  cannot  measure  the  other 
causes  contributing  to  undulj  raise  the  average  result  for  general 
industry,  with  anything  like  the  same  exactness.  We  can  make  a 
shot,  that  is  all,  and  suggest  that  we  shall  not  be  overstepping 
the  bounds  of  probability,  if  we  knock  off  the  odd  sevenpence  from 
our  average,  as  it  now  stands,  and  put  down  25<.  as  the  average 
value  of  the  male  worker  above  eighteen  years  of  age  in  the  yeAr 
1907. 

To  complete  the  survey,  we  ought  to  have  devoted  a  special 
section  to  Agriculture,  but  the  figures  available  are  not  amenable, 
in  their  present  form,  to  the  same  kind  of  treatment.  Agriculture 
must  therefore  be  left  on  one  side  for  the  present. 

The  time  has  now  come  to  attempt  some  summary  of  our  results, 
followed  by  such  deductions  as  may  be  legitimately  made  from 
them. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  statistics  will  prove  anything.  This 
can  only  be  true  where  the  statistics  are  bad  and  the  statistician 
dishonest  or  incompetent.  Where  the  statistics  are  full  and 
accurate,  and  the  statistician  competent  and  sincere,  there  can  be 
only  one  result — truth.  We  may  be  proved  incompetent,  but  we 
must  be  admitted  honest ;  for  we  have  gone  to  the  figures,  not 
to  prove  special  points,  but  to  find  what  truth  we  could.  We 
have  been  forced  by  lack  of  definite  information  to  make  some 
assumptions.  This  prevents  our  results  from  being  absolute. 
Absolute  results  can  only  be  obtained,  where  there  is  no  need  to 
make  any  assumptions  whatever.  Our  calculations  must  therefore 
be  taken  as  approximations  to  truth.  Such  as  they  are  they 
amount  to  this — 

(1)  In  all  the  more  important  industries  of  the  country  taken 

together,  if  what  seem  the  unduly  inflated  values  attached 
to  coal-getting  be  reduced  to  a  fair  level,  the  average 
productivity  of  the  male  manual  worker  above  the  age 
of  eighteen  appears  to  have  been  25$.  a  week,  with  80s. 
for  every  tenth  man,  in  the  year  1907. 

(2)  In  the  special  industries,  included  in  the  Creative  Group, 
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the  values  were  26<.  per  week,  with  30<.  for  every  tenth 
man. 

(8)  In  the  Coal  trade,  at  the  prices  prevalent  in  1907,  834.  9d. 
was  the  nominal  productivity  of  each  manual  worker, 
whether  working  above  or  below  ground. 

These  results  were  reached,  after  allowing  just  enough  interest 
to  attract  the  necessary  Capital,  together  with  a  sufficient  fund  for 
depreciation,  and  what  seemed  a  possible  scale  of  remuneration 
for  management. 

Looking  at  Production  as  an  afiair  in  which  the  following  factors 
are  concerned  : — 

(1)  Past  labour  =  Capital ; 

(2)  Directive  labour  =  Management ; 

(3)  Manual  labour  =  *'  Labour,”  falsely  so  called ; 

when  Manual  labour  has  paid  for  the  Capital  and  Management, 
without  which  it  is  itself  unproductive,  the  above  rates  seem  to 
represent  the  maximum  value  x>f  its  own  efforts  in  a  favourable 
year. 

If  from  one  point  of  view  these  results  are  disappointing,  and 
there  is  no  question  but  that  they  are,  from  another  they  give  us 
cause  for  satisfaction.  They  are  disappointing,  because  they  show 
how  hard  the  struggle  with  nature  still  is,  and  how  small  are  the 
rewards  gained.  They  prove  that  the  bale  of  stuff,  from  which 
the  social  outfitter  must  perforce  cut  his  coats,  is  none  too  bulky  ; 
in  fact,  it  is  barely  large  enough  to  give  us  the  simplest  garment 
apiece,  and  allows  nothing  for  the  fantasies  of  Utopian  design. 
But,  even  if  this  be  so,  we  are  reassured  on  one  point,  and  that  an 
essential  one.  The  results  show  a  striking  and  remarkable  assimi¬ 
lation  of  the  actual  facts  of  rewards,  as  we  know  them,  to  what 
we  have  found  by  inquiry  to  be  probably  the  limits  of  possibility. 
From  the  given  data  of  the  Census  of  Production  we  have  calcu¬ 
lated  what  would  seem  to  be  a  just  apportionment  of  values.  We 
find  that  this  apportionment  very  nearly  coincides  with  that 
actually  in  operation. 

Our  faith  in  human  nature,  and  in  the  operation  of  natural  and 
economic  causes  is  re-established.  We  have  lately  grown  so 
accustomed  to  loud-voiced  denunciatioas  of  the  directing  classes. 
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that  we  had  almost  begun  to  believe  that  there  might  be  something 
in  them.  We  now  know  that  such  denunciations  have  been,  in  the 
main,  prejudiced  or  ignorant.  There  is  no  question,  to  use  the 
jargon  of  the  hour,  of  the  Directing  Classes  “  exploiting  ”  the  rest 
of  the  community.  The  only  evidence  of  any  “  exploitation  ”  on  a 
large  scale  is  that  of  the  rest  of  the  community  by  the  coal-getters. 
Yet,  even  they  have  gone  about  their  exploiting  in  a  very  human 
way,  imagining  all  the  while  that  they  were  fighting  the  battle  of 
the  manual  worker  in  other  fields  as  well  as  their  own.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  have  our  faith  in  human  nature  re-established.  For  this 
we  can  afford  to  be  thankful,  even  if  our  thankfulness  be  coupled 
with  a  fresh  knowledge  of  the  inefficiency  of  human  effort.  For 
the  rest,  we  must  resign  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  life  is,  and  from 
the  essential  conditions  must  continue  to  be,  a  difficult  business. 
Man,  even  with  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  ages  behind  him, 
still  wins  small  store  of  commodities  in  his  year-long  struggle. 
If  we  wish  for  more  of  these  commodities,  if  we  would  have  more 
cloth  available  for  carrying  out  the  sartorial  designs  of  our  fashion¬ 
able  tailors,  we  must  increase  the  productivity  of  man.  No 
mere  redistribution  of  present  results  will  avail  in  any  important 
degree.  This  increase  can  only  be  made  by  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  factors  involved  in  production,  and  by  enabling 
those  factors  to  combine  to  better  purpose.  Anything  that  tends 
to  a  slackening  of  effort,  to  the  breeding  of  envy,  hatred  and 
variance,  can  only  have  a  contrary  effect.  Further  than  this, 
anything  that  tends  to  increase  man’s  desires,  unless  at  the  same 
time  it  increases  his  power  to  satisfy  them,  is  pure  evil.  Dis¬ 
content  is  only  divine  when  it  leads  to  increased  effort ;  otherwise 
it  is  purely  destructive. 

But  it  would  be  unwise  to  draw  final  conclusions  from  one 
Census,  and  that  the  first  of  its  kind.  Until  the  Census  for  1912  is 
completed,  we  shall  have  no  means  of  comparison,  and  until  we 
have  the  showing  of  a  lean  as  well  as  of  a  fat  year,  we  shall  have 
no  power  to  strike  a  balance.  The  year  1907  reached  a  high-water 
mark  never  before  attained.  This  mark  has  now  been  passed. 
The  fact  would  seem  to  give  ground  for  hope  that  man’s  output 
is  increasing  and  that  his  rewards  may  be  increased  ;  but  judging 
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from  the  sigiis  so  far  noticeable,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  actual 
productiveness  of  the  individual  man  seems  likely  to  have  advanced 
very  much.  Since  1907  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
taxation.  It  is  claimed  that  much  of  this  increase  has  been  spent 
for  the  direct  social  benefit  of  the  average  citizen.  This  may  be  so. 
As  we  advance  in  socialism,  no  doubt  an  increasing  proportion  of 
the  worker’s  wages  will,  in  defiance  of  the  Truck  Acts,  be  paid  him 
in  kind  by  the  State ;  and  a  race  of  men  may  be  evolved  which 
likes  the  spending  of  its  earnings  to  be  arranged  for  it  in  this  way* 
At  the  present  time  the  average  citizen  has  an  inveterate  prejudice 
in  favour  of  spending  his  own  earnings,  and  counts  nothing  as  his 
own  that  he  cannot  so  spend.  There  is  also  the  fact  that  if,  as  a 
matter  of  business,  the  methods  of  taxation  recently  adopted 
have  rendered  Capital  more  shy,  they  must  have  made  it  dearer. 
Therefore  the  cost  of  hiring  Capital  has  been  increased  for  Manual 
Labour.  It  is  therefore  unlikely  that,  in  spite  of  advancing  trade 
returns,  the  output  and  the  reward  of  the  average  man  have 
greatly  advanced. 

In  compiling  this  article  much  arithmetical  labour  has  been 
endured.  Every  care  has  been  taken  that  the  results  of  this 
labour  should  be  accurate,  but  even  so  mistakes  may  have  crept 
in.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Census  Report 
in  speaking  of  its  own  estimates,  and  to  say  that  “  These  results 
are  believed  to  be  within  a  range  from  which  gross  inaccuracy  has 
been  excluded.” 

L.  W.  WiLSDBN. 


APPENDIX. 

Note  (i.). — In  calculating  the  population  represented  by  an  industry 
or  group  of  industries,  we  have  assumed  that  the  employees,  classed  as 
men,  range  in  age  from  eighteen  to  fifty-eight,  and  that  each  age  is  equally 
represented.  Three-quarters  of  the  total  number  so  classed  therefore 
gives  all  those  above  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  If  we  assume,  as  seems 
reasonable,  that  these  are  all  married  and  householders,  and  multiply 
by  five,  we  get  approximately  the  population  represented  by  “  men  ”  ; 
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for  the  average  of  persons  to  a  house  is  officially  given  as  rather  over 
five. 

The  young  men  below  eighteen,  the  boys,  girls,  and  women  engaged 
in  industry  would  be  largely  included  in  the  above  households.  Some, 
however,  would  be  independent  workers.  We  have  estimated  this 
number  as  a  fifth  of  the  whole.  This  fifth  we  have  added  to  the  number 
represented  by  the  men’s  households,  in  order  to  complete  our  estimates 
of  the  total  population  represented. 


Note  (ii.). — The  estimates  of  population  were  necessary,  in  orde^  to 
estimate  the  taxation  to  be  borne  by  industry.  The  total  taxation. 
Imperial  and  local,  per  head  of  population  was  in  1907  £5‘37.  In  the 
case  of  the  Creative  and  Procurative  Groups,  the  total  amount  due 
was  easily  found  by  multiplying  the  population  by  this  figure. 

In  the  case  of  the  sum  total  of  the  industries  special  allowances  had 
to  be  made,  as  noted  in  the  text. 


Note  (iii.). — The  Capital  is  estimated,  in  each  case,  from  the  data 
given  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Final  Report  of  the  Census  of 
Production.  But  the  amount  allowed  for  making  good  wastage  of 
Capital  is  rather  higher  than  that  there  taken.  We  have  assumed  that 
a  tenth  of  the  total  wasting  Capital  falls  due  for  renewal  every  year. 
This  is  the  simpler  and  probably  truer  plan. 

In  general  industry  two-thirds  has  been  taken  as  the  proportion  of 
the  whole  Capital  that  wastes  :  in  the  case  of  mines  and  quarries,  which 
require  fewer  buildings,  one-half  has  been  allowed. 

Note  (iv.). — The  management  charges  allowed  are  probably  an 
underestimate,  but  they  may  stand  tiU  more  exact  figures  can  be 
supplied.  It  would  have  been  useless  to  calculate  such  charges  as  a 
fixed  percentage  on  output,  for  that  would  have  taken  no  accoimt 
of  the  special  circumstances  of  special  industries.  We  have  therefore 
used,  as  a  basis  for  calculation,  the  only  official  figures  which  allow  for 
such  circumstances,  namely,  the  number  of  salaried  persons  employed 
in  each  case.. 

The  scale  we  have  adopted  gives  a  percentage  of  management  charges 
to  net  output  of — 

£8‘44  for  the  whole  of  the  industries  taken  together. 

£7*07  for  the  Creative  Group. 

£1'84  for  the  Procurative  Group. 

The  percentage  in  the  case  of  the  last  seems  too  small  to  be  true,  and 
the  scale  adopted  should  possibly  be  higher.  But,  even  if  the  rate  were 
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increased  by  as  much  again,  the  final  results  would  only  be  afiected  in 
a  minor  degree. 

Note  (v.). — The  basis  taken  for  calculating  the  royalties  on  Coal  was 
3d.  per  ton  raised.  The  proportion  of  this  charge  to  the  net  value  of 
output  was  then  found,  and  the  same  rate  charged  on  the  value  of  the 
other  mineral  products. 

Note  (vi.). — None  of  the  materials  used  on  any  scale  in  the  industries 
of  the  Creative  or  Procurative  Groups  are  subject  to  Customs  or  Excise 
duties. 

Note  (vii.). — The  figures  necessary  for  checking  the  statements  and 
deductions  made  in  this  article  are  mostly  contained  in  the  Final 
Report  of  the  Census  of  Production  (1907),  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  317, 
“  Taxes  and  Imposts,”  and  the  Home  Office  Return  on  the  (]!ost  to 
employers  of  the  Compensation  and  Employers’  Liability  Acts. 


THE  SOCIAL  TEACHING  OF  BUSKIN. 


rPHE  recent  appearance  of  the  full  and  authoritative  Lije  of 
Rttskin,  by  Sir  E.  T.  Cook,  following  on  the  completion  of  the 
Library  Edition  of  his  works,  gives  us  ground  for  supposing  that 
we  are  now  in  possession  of  all  the  material  we  shall  ever  have  for 
the  formation  of  a  just  estimate  of  the  man  and  his  achievement, 
and  lack  only  the  clearer  vision  which  may  come  with  a  lengthened 
perspective.  It  is  true  that  this,  when  it  comes,  will  probably 
do  more  to  help  posterity  towards  a  sane  and  balanced  judgment 
than  the  frankest  biography  or  the  most  exhaustive  edition  can  do 
for  us  now.  For  just  as  an  estimate  of  Buskin’s  work  based  on 
the  study  of  only  a  selection  from  his  books — Stones  of  Venice, 
Unto  This  Last,  and  Fors  Clavigera,  let  us  say — would  not  therefore 
of  necessity  be  an  inadequate  one  ;  so,  too,  the  greatest  familiarity 
with  his  writings,  extending  to  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  vast 
Library  Edition,  will  not  of  itself  lead  to  an  assuredly  sound  one. 
More  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Buskin  still  perverts  our 
judgment  by  the  charm  of  his  personality.  Vigorously  protesting 
its  own  non-existence,  or  lurking  quietly  in  disguise,  or  openly  and 
shamelessly  pressing  itself  on  the  reader’s  attention — the  personal 
element  meets  the  critic  on  every  page,  provocative,  challenging, 
not  to  be  put  aside.  A  later  generation  of  readers  will  doubtless 
prove  less  susceptible,  and  find  it  more  easy  to  keep  to  the  path 
of  sober  reason,  undisturbed  by  the  impulses  of  admiration, 
affection,  aversion,  or  contempt  which  tend  to  usurp  the  place  of 
judgment  in  the  minds  of  many  of  his  readers  to-day.  Yet  it 
would  be  foolish  to  wish  that  Buskin  should  not,  like  the  other 
great  Victorians,  be  brought  before  the  bar  of  this  post- Victorian 
generation.  Whatever  the  play  of  personal  feeling — however 
strong  the  force  of  reaction  or  the  sense  of  disiUusionment — the 
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judgment  of  any  age  on  the  great  men  of  the  preceding  period 
can  never  be  wholly  misleading  or  barren. 

The  first  obvious  fact  regarding  current  estimates  of  Buskin 
is  that  the  qualities  which  they  value  most  highly  in  his  work 
are  not  those  which  appealed  to  his  contemporaries.  The  readers 
of  his  own  time  were  attracted  for  the  most  part  by  the  freshness 
and  keeimess  of  his  artistic  criticism,  by  the  beauty  of  his  descrip¬ 
tive  writing,  and  by  the  elaborate  rhetorical  appeal  of  his  earlier 
style  :  to-day  he  is  looked  upon  as  primarily  a  prophet  of  social 
reform,  and  the  chief  interest  of  his  writings  on  art  is  found  in 
their  underlying  theory  of  the  relations  of  art  to  ethics.  In  other 
words,  the  world  has  endorsed  his  own  view  of  the  relative  value 
of  the  different  elements  in  his  work.  The  famous  series  of  papers 
composing  Unto  This  Last  met,  as  is  well  known,  with  so  vehemently 
hostile  a  reception  that  the  author  was  forced  to  bring  them  to  a 
premature  close.  The  edition  in  volume  form  which  appeared  in 
1862  was  a  very  small  one,  yet'it  was  not  until  1877  that  a  second 
edition  was  required.  To-day,  it  is  perhaps  the  first  book  that 
Buskin’s  name  recalls  to  the  mind.  Our  fathers  read  Modem 
Painters  with  enthusiasm ;  but  we  find  more  to  interest  and 
convince  in  the  stormy  utterances  of  Fors  Clavigera. 

There  is  little  likelihood  of  a  reversal  of  this  judgment.  That  of 
the  earlier  generation  was  founded  largely  on  the  belief  that 
Buskin  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  prose-writers — an 
opinion  no  longer  tenable.  Judged  as  a  master  of  literature,  he 
is  too  clearly  found  wanting.  The  restlessness,  the  strained 
emphasis,  the  undisciplined  enthusiasm  which  disfigure  his  style 
make  it  impossible  to  regard  him  as  a  great  writer  in  the  sense  in 
which  Bacon  or  Burke  or  Swift  is  a  great  writer.  Carlyle  has  left 
us  several  books  which,  in  spite  of  what  seem  grave  defects,  stand 
out  as  evident  masterpieces — books  which  give  him  a  permanent 
place  among  our  greatest  men  of  letters.  It  is  difficult  to  name 
one  such  by  Buskin.  Of  his  great  natural  gifts  in  this  direction 
there  can  be  no  question  :  it  seems  equally  plain  that  in  the  work 
which  he  has  left  us  they  are  found  fatally  dissipated.  Even  the 
much-praised  Prceteriia  contains  all  his  habitual  faults  of  manner, 
though  in  modified  form,  and  will  probably  be  found  to  stand  or 
fall  with  the  rest  of  his  works. 
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Hence,  the  question  of  first  interest  with  regard  to  Buskin  has 
now  come  to  be — ^how  much  of  his  work  is  likely  to  stand  secure 
in  another  capacity  ?  What  is  the  value  and  significance  of  his 
social  philosophy,  and  what,  if  any,  are  its  elements  of  permanence  ? 

The  scientific  economist  of  to-day,  it  would  seem,  finds  little 
to  demand  his  attention  in  such  books  as  Unto  This  Last  and 
Munera  Pulveris.  Yet  the  latter  of  these  was  declared  by  its 
author  to  contain  “  the  first  accurate  analysis  of  the  laws  of 
Political  Economy  ”  ever  published  in  England,  while  Unto  ^This 
Last  he  regarded  as  “  the  most  precious,  in  its  essential  contents,” 
of  all  his  books.  Not  only  so  :  it  may  be  fairly  claimed — ^par¬ 
ticularly  with  reference  to  Unto  This  Last — that  his  writings  have 
exercised  a  greater  influence  over  the  economic  thought  of  the 
general  public  than  any  formal  text-book  of  economics,  and  that 
they  represent  and  express,  better  than  those  of  any  other  single 
author,  certain  tendencies  of  thought  which  have  left  a  distinct 
mark  on  the  later  development  of  economic  theory.  A  singular 
set  of  circumstances,  surely,  and  one  which  deserves  analysis. 

Unto  This  Last,  like  the  later  works  in  which  Buskin  amplified 
or  supplemented  its  teaching,  contained  a  twofold  argument. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  embodied  a  vehement  protest,  on  the  ground 
of  moral  and  religious  principle,  against  the  industrial  methods  of 
the  age  and  the  spirit  of  commercialism  which  made  them  possible. 
On  the  other,  it  proposed  to  supply  a  reasoned  refutation,  on  a 
purely  scientific  basis,  of  the  economic  theories  which  were 
supposed  to  give  an  intellectual  justification  to  the  current  com¬ 
mercial  practice.  In  the  first  of  these  capacities.  Buskin’s  work 
was  by  no  means  that  of  a  pioneer.  To  take  only  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  decades — ^the  writings  of  his  master,  Carlyle,  contained  as 
merciless  an  indictment  of  existing  society  as  Buskin  ever  penned  ; 
while  a  remarkable  series  of  “  social  novels,”  opening  with  Disraeli’s 
Sybil  and  continued  by  Yeast,  Alton  Locke,  Mary  Barton,  and 
Hard  Times,  had  already  given  adequate  voice  to  the  purely 
humanitarian  protest. 

But  in  his  second  mode  of  argument.  Buskin  introduced  a  new 
element  unto  the  struggle.  Not  content  with  attacking  the 
attitude  of  mind  which  could  place  the  supposed  ”  interests  of 
trade  ”  above  those  of  human  welfare,  and  with  denouncing  in 
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general  terms  the  spirit  of  competition  and  the  policy  of  laissez- 
faire,  he  turned  to  meet  the  economists  on  their  own  ground.  He 
denounced  their  methods  as  those  of  a  pseudo-science,  incapable 
of  achieving  even  its  own  paltry  ends :  he  proved  their  terms 
meaningless  or  misapplied ;  demonstrated  the  futility  of  their 
theorems ;  and  then,  on  the  strength  of  this  argument,  damned 
them  and  their  works  together  with  an  assurance  and  a  vigour 
which  were  novel  and  roused  resentment. 

It  is  only  this  assumption  of  the  scientific  attitude  which  at  all 
explains  the  exceptional  degree  of  hostility  with  which  the  public 
received  Ruskin’s  work  of  this  period.  Except  in  this  respect, 
his  views  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  more  pronounced  than  those 
of  his  predecessors ;  but  his  arrogant  assumption  and  plausible 
demonstration  of  a  basis  of  rational  argument  underlying  the  plea 
of  the  humanitarians  made  his  teaching  peculiarly  offensive  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  regarded  the  principles  of  the  then  current 
political  economy  as  sacrosanct  expressions  of  natural  law.  It  is 
possible,  no  doubt,  to  fijid  some  excuse  for  the  attitude  of  the 
ComhiU  subscribers  and  those  who  agreed  with  them.  Ruskin’s 
marvellous  power  of  intellectual  analysis,  on  which,  together  with 
his  trained  habit  of  observation,  he  founded  his  claim  to  scientific 
method,  was  accompanied  by  a  temper  of  mind  which  placed  the 
true  scientific  attitude  utterly  beyond  his  reach.  His  dogmatism 
and  wilfulness  betray  themselves  in  the  style  of  even  his  most 
carefully  considered  utterances.  He  bore  the  public  a  grudge  for 
the  admiration  they  so  willingly  paid  to  his  rhetoric,  holding  that 
what  they  called  “  word-painting  ”  or  “  prose  poetry  ”  was  more 
often  than  not  scientifically  accurate  statement  of  fact.  Yet  it  is 
obvious  that  his  readers  were  justified  in  refusing  to  take  this  view 
of  his  writings,  however  wrong  in  refusing  at  the  same  time  to 
recognize  the  gravity  of  their  practical  import.  In  spite  of  his 
frequent  assertions  to  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  that  Ruskin  had 
no  great  power  of  dispassionate  observation ;  and  his  analysis, 
almost  unerring  when  used  in  the  exposure  of  fallacies,  popular  or 
learned,  tended  to  become  fantastical  and  unreal  when  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  constructive  thinking.  His  later  comment  on 
his  own  classification  of  the  “  seven  lamps  ”  of  architecture  is 
more  significant  in  this  respect  than  he  might  have  wished  : — 
VoL.  XXIV.— No.  1.  D 
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“  I  have  always  a  great  suspicion  of  the  number  Seven  ;  because 
when  I  wrote  the  Seven  Lamps  of  ArchUedure,  it  required  all  the 
ingenuity  I  was  master  of  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  Eight, 
or  even  Nine,  on  my  hands.”  The  truth  is  that  Buskin  was  a 
prince  of  special  pleaders,  and  his  appeal  to  pure  reason  was 
seldom  for  long  a  consistent  one.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  in 
Unto  This  Last,  and  still  more  in  the  works  which  embody  his 
experiments  in  constructive  thinking,  serious  flaws  should  be 
discoverable  in  this  or  that  part  of  his  reasoning.  His  doctrine 
of  intrinsic  value  and  his  analysis  of  the  theory  of  interest  may  be — 
it  is  entirely  credible — ^unsatisfactory  and  unscientific ;  and  it  is 
doubtless  a  serious  aggravation  of  the  offence  that  they  should 
claim  to  be  based  on  scientific  principles.  But  after  all,  this  is  a 
poor  reason  for  slighting  the  valid  elements  in  his  argument  or 
refusing  to  acknowledge  the  extraordinary  force  of  their  applica¬ 
tion.  His  treatment  of  the  subjects  just  mentioned,  and  still 
more  his  defence  of  the  principle  of  a  standard  wage,  are  character¬ 
ized  far  more  strikingly  by  their  elements  of  strength  and  originality 
than  by  their  errors  or  defects.  To  this  day.  Unto  This  Last 
remains  a  notable  book — an  exposure  by  an  ”  amateur  ”  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  professional  economists  of  his  time  such  as 
can  find  few  parallels  in  the  histories  of  other  sciences.  The  plea 
that  the  science  of  political  economy  was  then  in  a  comparatively 
early  stage  of  development,  and  so  more  open  to  such  attacks,  may 
have  some  cogency  ;  but  over  against  it  must  be  set  the  equally 
important  fact  that  it  had  already  assumed  a  degree  of  authority 
which  even  now,  in  its  more  mature  stage,  few  wotdd  venture  to 
claim  for  it.  It  may  be  that  one  day  we  shall  need  some  later 
Buskin  to  deal  with  the  eugenists  as  his  predecessor  dealt  with 
the  economists,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  science  they  profess. 

Moreover,  Buskin  had  behind  him  in  the  fight  practically  all 
the  moral  force  of  the  argument.  Admitting  that  the  purely 
scientific  temper  is  unmoral — and  waiving  the  question  whether 
in  that  case  the  study  of  economics  can  ever  have  a  purely  scientific 
basis — ^there  is  no  doubt  that  in  Buskin’s  day  it  had  laid  itself 
open  to  the  charge  of  positive  immorality  by  lending  the  sanction 
of  science  to  principles  which  had  no  solid  scientific  foundation, 
and  the  practice  of  which  was  directly  opposed  to  the  welfare  and 
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progress  of  society.  This  arose  from  its  degenerate  specialism. 
Every  specialized  activity  must  be  ultimately  subject  to  humanistic 
standards ;  and  the  time  was  more  than  ripe  for  economics  to 
undergo  at  least  a  minor  judgment,  when  Buskin  made  his 
searching  examination  into  its  works.  No  man  of  that  day  was 
better  fitted  for  such  a  task  than  Buskin,  whose  intellectual  life 
was  dominated  throughout  by  the  passion  to  bring  all  its  several 
activities  into  harmony  with  the  ultimate  interests  of  humanity, 
as  he  conceived  them.  His  work  in  the  sphere  of  economic 
thought  was  analogous  to  that  which  Tolstoy  later  sought  to 
accomplish  in  the  sphere  of  literary  specialism  by  his  book  What 
is  Art  f  and  though  based  on  sounder  principles,  it  proved — for 
the  time,  at  least — equally  unacceptable  to  those  most  concerned. 
Buskin’s  method  of  interpreting  all  economic  doctrines — whether 
his  own  or  those  of  his  opponents — in  terms  of  vital  significance, 
has  lost  none  of  its  force.  His  wit,  satire,  moral  passion,  fertility 
of  illustration,  lucidity  and  vigour  of  expression,  together  with  his 
long  training  in  the  methods  of  critical  analysis,  furnished  a 
remarkably  full  equipment  for  this  sort  of  work.  It  is  natural 
that  the  specialists  should  not  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  the 
methods  of  this  masterful  reformer. 

Arnold  Toynbee’s  remark  is  well  known  :  “  The  bitter  argument 
between  economists  and  human  beings  has  ended  in  the  conversion 
of  the  economists.”  It  is  not  true,  however,  that  Buskin’s 
witings  on  political  economy  have  entirely  lost  their  value. 
Many  of  those  who  are  to-day  most  keenly  interested  in  social 
reform  have  drawn  their  first  inspiration  from  the  writings  of 
Buskin,  and  to  them,  it  may  be,  his  ”  paradoxes  ”  now  seem 
truisms  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  among  the  great  mass  of  men  whose 
”  social  sense  ”  is  less  active,  there  are  many  to  whom  even  the 
soundest  and  most  acceptable  parts  of  the  teaching  of  Unto  This 
Last  would  seem  as  “  sentimental  ”  and  “  Utopian  ” — even  as 
”  pernicious  ” — as  they  seemed  to  its  first  readers.  Many  of  the 
old  fallacies  exposed  by  Buskin  and  long  since  abandoned  by 
serious  thinkers  have  still  their  dupes,  and  find  only  too  plausible 
support  in  current  commercial  practice.  The  ”  one  great  fact  ” 
which  Buskin  desired  to  leave  ”  clearly  stated  ”  in  Unto  This  Last, 
— “  There  is  no  Wealth  but  Life  ” — may  be  a  truism  to  some  ;  but 
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how  pertinent  and  salutary  it  is  still  found  by  others !  On  a 
growing  sense  of  the  inter-relation  of  ethics  and  economics  depends 
almost  all  hope  of  stable  industrial  reform ;  and  it  is  Buskin  who, 
of  all  thinkers  and  writers,  has  pressed  home  this  truth  with  the 
greatest  force  and  the  surest  insight. 

The  range  of  Buskin’s  social  teaching,  however,  extends  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  political  economy,  or,  as  he  preferred  to  call 
it,  “  mercantile  economy.”  His  exposure  of  current  economic 
fallacies  was  but  a  part  of  his  attack  on  the  commercialism  of 
the  age.  His  indictment  of  the  social  life  of  his  day,  which  finds 
its  fullest  expression  in  Fars  Clavigera,  seems  to  touch  on  every 
conceivable  social  activity,  and  brings  each  and  all  to  be  tried  by 
a  many-sided  human  standard.  In  the  last  volume  of  Modem 
Painters,  he  looked  back  over  the  long  series  of  his  art-criticisms, 
and  declared  “  their  distinctive  character,  as  essays  on  art  ”  to  be 
”  their  bringing  everything  to  a  root  in  human  passion  or  human 
hope.”  .  .  .  “  Every  principle  of  painting  which  I  have  stated  is 
traced  to  some  vital  or  spiritual  fact ;  and  in  my  works  on  archi¬ 
tecture  the  preference  accorded  finally  to  one  school  over  another 
is  founded  on  a  comparison  of  their  influences  on  the  life  of  the 
workman.”  It  was  in  the  same  spirit  that  he  surveyed  all  other 
fields  of  human  endeavour,  striving  to  discover  for  each  of  them 
principles  of  criticism  which  should  be  firmly  rooted  in  “  vital  and 
spiritual  facts.” 

Here  again,  as  in  the  particular  case  of  his  dealings  with  economic 
theory,  the  weaknesses  and  imperfections  of  his  thought  are  plain. 
His  critical  analysis  is  as  keen-edged  as  ever ;  his  constructive 
theory  as  insecure.  Here  also  the  significance  and  value  of  his 
work  is  found  to  arise  mainly  from  the  nature  of  the  motive  which 
inspires  it — the  magnificent  challenge  which  it  sends  out  to  all 
vested  interests,  not  merely  those  of  economic  advantage,  to 
examine  what,  if  any,  may  be  their  ultimate  justification. 

It  would  be  futile  to  seek  to  draw  from  his  writings  anything 
like  a  system  of  social  philosophy.  The  admirable  volume  *  in 
which  Mr.  Hobson  has  sought  to  set  forth  Buskin’s  teaching  in  a 
more  orderly  and  systematic  form  is  valuable  as  a  conunentary  ; 

*  John  Buskin  i  Social  Reformer.  By  J.  A.  Hobeon.  Third  Edition.  Nisbet. 
London,  1904. 
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but  it  is  not,  and  could  not  be,  an  adequate  summary  of  the 
master’s  message.  For  Buskin  was  less  philosopher  than  prophet. 
He  was  of  the  race  of  Tolstoy — ^not  that  of  Herbert  Spencer,  nor 
even  (pace  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison)  of  Auguste  Comte.  The  only 
philosopher  with  whose  ways  of  thinking  he  seems  to  have  had 
much  conscious  sympathy  is  Plato— a  choice  which  on  the  whole 
supports  this  contention. 

The  most  stable  and  central  ground  of  appeal  beneath  the 
whole  of  Buskin’s  message  is  that  of  religious  faith.  In  the  last 
volume  of  Modem  Painters,  he  wrote  with  bitter  irony  of  the 
general  attitude  of  the  religious  public  to  questions  of  social 
righteousness  ;  “  There  is  a  Supreme  Buler,  no  question  of  it,  only 
He  cannot  rule.  His  orders  won’t  work.  He  will  be  quite 
satisfied  with  euphonious  and  respectful  repetition  of  them. 
Execution  would  be  too  dangerous  under  existing  circumstances, 
which  He  certainly  never  contemplated  ” — and  continues  :  “  I 
had  no  conception  of  the  absolute  darkness  which  has  covered  the 
national  mind  in  this  respect,  until  1  began  to  come  into  collision 
with  persons  engaged  in  the  study  of  economic  and  political 
questions.  The  entire  naivete  and  undisturbed  imbecility  with 
which  I  found  them  declare  that  the  laws  of  the  Devil  were  the 
only  practicable  ones,  and  that  the  laws  of  God  were  merely  a 
form  of  poetical  language,  passed  all  that  I  had  ever  before  heard 
or  read  of  mortal  infidelity.”  Twenty-four  years  later,  in  the 
closing  letter  of  Fors  Clavigera,  he  made  the  following  remarkable 
statement :  ‘‘  Looking  back  upon  my  efforts  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  I  believe  that  their  failure  has  been  in  very  great  part 
owing  to  my  compromise  with  the  infidelity  of  this  outer  world, 
and  my  endeavour  to  base  my  pleading  upon  motives  of  ordinary 
prudence  and  kindness,  instead  of  on  the  primary  duty  of  loving 
God, — foundation  other  than  which  no  man  can  lay.” 

The  function  of  Buskin’s  teaching  is  to  awaken  the  conscience, 
to  widen  the  scope  of  its  activity,  and  to  kindle  the  passion  for 
social  righteousness.  It  offers  little  help  to  those  who  seek  first 
of  all  to  clear  their  intellectual  vision.  Matthew  Arnold,  no  doubt, 
would  have  passed  on  him  the  same  condemnation  as  on  another 
ardent  spirit :  ”  One  gains  nothing  on  the  darkness  by  being, 
like  Shelley,  as  incoherent  as  the  darkness  itself.” 
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More  than  is  the  case  with  most  thinkers,  the  degree  in  which 
his  thought  commends  itself  to  the  individual  reader  depends  on 
the  initial  appeal  of  his  personality  and  ideals.  There  will  always 
be  many  to  be  offended,  like  George  Meredith,  by  his  “  monstrous 
assumption  of  wisdom,”  or,  like  Arnold,  by  his  frequent  eccen¬ 
tricities  of  judgment  and  fantastical  methods  of  exposition.  To 
these  personal  limitations  must  be  added  others  which  all  more  or 
less  affect  the  value  of  his  teaching.  Such  notably  are  his  singular 
lack  of  the  historical  sense  and,  as  the  natural  accompaniments  of 
this,  on  the  one  hand  a  marked  antipathy  to  many  of  the  most 
vital  enthusiasms  and  ideals  of  his  age,  and  on  the  other  an  equally 
marked  eclecticism  in  the  formation  of  his  own.  Hence  the 
impression  of  wrongheadedness  left  on  most  readers  by  Buskin’s 
declamations  on  such  subjects  as  liberty  or  democracy. 

In  a  man  of  less  varied  gifts  these  deficiencies  might  have 
rendered  his  whole  thought  valueless.  In  Buskin’s  case  we  are 
left,  at  worst,  with  a  great  body  of  acute  and  often  profound 
comments  on  modem  life  and  thought  from  the  standpoint  of 
various  ideals  of  past  humanity.  If  the  sense  of  isolation  which 
made  him  declare  “  that  with  Carlyle,  I  stand,  we  two  alone  in 
England,  for  God  and  the  Queen,”  was  both  a  symptom  and  a 
source  of  weakness,  it  at  least  saved  him  from  the  more  common 
forms  of  partisan  prejudice.  He  may  be,  as  some  hold,  a  modern 
and  less  noble  Don  Quixote ;  but  his  memory  remains  dear  to  us, 
and  his  thoughts  still  breathe,  his  words  still  bum. 

Gordon  Hislop. 
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THE  INCIDENCE  OF  THE  INSUEANCE  TAX 
ON  BRITISH  AGRICULTURE. 


rpHE  justification  for  describing  the  contributions  of  employers 
and  employees  under  the  Insurance  Act  as  a  tax  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  compulsory  levies  collected  under  statute  for 
social  purposes.  It  might  be  argued  that  they  are  personal 
contributions  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  possible  con¬ 
tingencies  ;  but  the  fact  that  employers  are  bound  to  contribute 
though  they  can  never  expect  to  reap  any  direct  benefits  will 
not  allow  that  view  to  be  maintained.  The  main  motive  for 
compelling  such  contributions  to  be  made  was  the  idea  of  pro¬ 
tecting  society  from  certain  disruptive  and  weakening  possibilities, 
and  therefore  they  may  reasonably  be  said  to  amount  to  a  tax. 

The  amount  of  this  tax  on  agriculture  varies  according  to  the 
wages  paid  by  the  farmer  and  earned  by  the  labourer.  But  a 
sum  of  sevenpence  per  week  must  be  paid  in  respect  of  every  male 
worker,  and  of  sixpence  per  week  in  respect  of  every  female 
worker.  In  certain  cases  Parliament  provides  one  penny  per 
week,  and  the  employee  is  released  from  the  payment  of  any 
contribution  whatever. 

The  scales  of  weekly  contributions  may  be  set  out  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Employees  under  21  years  of  age,  irrespective  of  (heir  rate 
of  wages. 

Female  employee  . 3d. 

Male  employee  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  4d. 

Employer  . .  . .  . .  . .  • .  . .  ..  3d. 

(2)  Employees  over  21  years  of  age. 

(a)  Whose  rate  of  remuneration  does  not  exceed  1«.  Qd.  per  day. 


Female  employee 

. nil. 

Male  employee 

. nil. 

Employer  (for  males) 

„  (for  females) 

. 5d. 

Parliament . 

. Id. 
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(b)  Whose  rate  of  remuneration  does  not  exceed  2s.  per  day. 

Female  employee  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  Id. 

Male  employee  . Id. 

Employer  (for  male)  . .  . .  . .  .  •  •  •  6d. 

,,  (for  female)  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  4d. 

Parliament . Id. 


(c)  Whose  rate  of  remuneration  does  not  exceed  2s.  6d.  per 
working  day. 


Female  employee  . 3d. 

Male  employee  . 3d. 


Employer  (for  male) . 4d. 

„  (for  female)  . 3d. 

(d)  Whose  rate  of  remuneration  exceeds  2s.  6d.  per  day. 

Female  employee  . 3d. 

Male  employee  . 4d. 

Employer  (for  male) . 3d. 

„  (for  female)  . 3d. 


It  is  obvious  that  most  of  the  contributions  paid  by  and  in 
respect  of  agricultural  labourers  are  based  on  scales  (c)  and  (d). 
Scales  (d)  and  (1)  are  identical ;  but  the  distinction  of  age  for 
employees  in  agriculture  is  important.  Not  a  few  minors  are 
employed  on  farms,  and  the  rates  of  contribution  constitute  a 
large  reduction  of  their  wages — in  some  cases  to  as  much  as  the 
wages  paid  for  half  a  day’s  work. 

The  burden  of  any  tax  may  be  home  by  the  original  payer  or 
it  may  be  shifted.  The  agricultural  labourer  and  the  farmer  each 
bear  a  portion  of  the  primary  burden  of  the  Insurance  Tax,  and 
in  their  relationships  as  wage-payer  and  wage-receiver,  the 
respective  shares  of  the  burden  may  be  shifted  from  labourer  to 
farmer,  or  from  farmer  to  labourer.  Or  it  may  be  that  the 
labourer  will  ultimately  bear  the  burden  of  his  own  share,  while 
the  farmer  will  shift  his  share  either  on  to  the  consumers  of 
agricultural  produce  or  on  to  the  rent -receiving  landlord.  And 
it  is  just  possible  that  in  some  cases  where  the  workman  shifts 
his  burden  on  to  the  employer  the  consumer  may  eventually  bear 
the  whole  of  the  incidence  of  the  tax.  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
examine  these  possibilities  in  detail. 
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I.  The  Incidence  of  the  Employee’s  Share. 

There  is  evidence  of  a  rising  demand  for  agricultural  labour 
both  in  the  increasing  regularity  of  employment  and  also  in  the 
actual  advances  in  the  rates  of  wages.  This  may  be  due  either 
to  a  diminution  of  the  supply  of  labour  or  to  an  actual  increase 
in  the  demand,  or  to  some  extent  to  both  ;  but  whichever  it  may 
be  the  effect  is  the  same.  Agricultural  wages  have  risen  as 
follows,  as  shown  by  the  index  numbers  : — 

1900  .  100  0 

1906  .  102  0 

1912  . 104-9 

During  1912  over  100,000  agricultural  workers  received  increases 
in  their  rates  of  pay,  representing  a  total  sum  of  £5,383  per  week ; 
while  1,896  suffered  a  decrease  in  their  rates,  amounting  to  a  total 
of  £92  per  week.  Deducting  the  decrease,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  rates  of  agricultural  wages  amounting 
to  £5,291  per  week.  This  is  an  almost  unprecedented  rise  ;  and 
in  the  districts  which  profit  by  it  the  Insurance  Tax  will  at  any 
rate  be  more  than  counterbalanced.  Still,  the  rise  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  occurred  even  if  the  compulsory  levies  had  not 
been  made ;  and  therefore,  even  in  these  districts,  the  labourer 
continues  to  suffer  from  the  tax.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  levies 
were  discontinued,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  wages  would 
fall. 

In  districts  where  wages  have  fallen  it  is  possible  that  the  em¬ 
ployers  are  shifting  the  burden  of  their  contribution  on  to  the 
labourers.  It  often  happens  that  changes  in  systems  of  taxation 
enable  the  original  payer  of  a  levy  to  reap  a  benefit  by  the  trans¬ 
action,  because  he  is  enabled  to  charge  more  than  the  levy  to 
the  ultimate  payer.  Where  the  rates  of  wages  remain  stable  the 
labourer  will  bear  his  own  share  of  the  burden,  and  if  the  farmer’s 
contribution  delays  a  rise  of  wages  which  might  otherwise  be 
imminent,  the  labourer  will  bear  the  incidence  of  both  the 
contributions. 

We  may  now  consider  what  relations  the  contributions  bear  to 
wages.  Taking  the  figures  given  in  the  Keport  on  Agricultural 
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Wages  for  1907,^  the  lowest  average  of  cash  wages  in  England 
was  found  in  Dorset.  The  average  rate  of  cash  wages  for  ordinary 
labourers  in  Dorset  is  given  as  12«.  Id.  per  week,  while  their 
earnings  were  said  to  amount  to  16s.  Id.  The  highest  cash  wage 
is  that  for  shepherds  in  Durham,  whose  cash  wages  are  given  as 
21s.,  and  their  earnings  as  25s.  per  week.  In  Scotland  the  lowest 
average  rate  of  cash  wages,  amounting  only  to  7s.  Id.  per  week, 
was  paid  to  ordinary  labourers  in  Shetland  and  Orkney.  The 
earnings  of  these  labourers  amoimted  to  18s.  lOd.  per  week. 
The  highest  average  rate  of  cash  wages  in  Scotland  was  received 
by  ordinary  labourers  in  Dumbarton,  where  the  rate  paid  amounted 
to  18s.  6d.  a  week,  while  earnings  rose  to  19s.  7d.  The  average 
for  all  classes  of  agricultural  labourers  in  Scotland  was :  cash  wages, 
14s.  2d.,  and  earnings,  19s.  7d.  In  the  South,  Midland  and  Eastern 
counties  of  England  cash  wages  only  amoimt  to  18s.  5d.,  and  in 
the  South  Western  counties  they  only  amount  to  14s.  6d.  per 
week.  And  in  many  parishes  in  these  counties  cash  wages  do 
not  rise  to  18.s.  per  week.  Thus  it  is  obvious  that  in  England 
and  nearly  all  over  Scotland  the  rc'spective  contributions  of 
employer  and  employee  will  be  fixed  by  scales  (c)  and  (d).  In 
some  instances  the  farmers,  who  act  as  collectors  of  the  tax,  base 
the  assessment  of  contributions  on  ccwh  wages,  in  others  on  earnings. 
Where  the  worker’s  contribution  is  based  on  cash  wages  which 
only  amount  to  18s.  per  week,  his  contribution  may  be  either 
r9  or  2*5  per  cent,  of  his  wages,  as  he  pays  respectively  8d.  or 
4d.  per  week.  And  if,  as  is  to  be  feared,  the  farmer’s  contributions 
should  retard  a  rise  of  wages  in  these  districts,  and  the  labourer 
bears  the  whole  incidence  of  the  tax,  this  incidence  will  amount 
to  4*4  per  cent,  of  his  wages.  Where  the  cash  wage  paid  to  the 
labourer  amounts  to  15s.  per  week  his  contribution  will  amount 
to  2'2  per  cent,  of  his  wages.  But  in  many  cases  where  the  cash 
wage  amoimts  to  15s.  per  week,  the  sum  should  be  divided  by 
seven  instead  of  six  to  find  the  rate  per  day  upon  which  the  scale 
is  based  ;  and  in  these  the  contribution  should  only  amount  to 
1*6  per  cent,  of  the  wages  earned.  In  the  event  of  the  whole 
incidence  of  the  tax  being  shifted  on  to  the  worker  earning  15s. 


*  Earnings  and  Hours  Enquiry  :  AgricuUure  (Cd.  6460,  1010). 
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per  week,  the  burden  would  amount  to  3*8  per  cent,  of  his 
wages. 

In  the  low  wage  counties  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  whole 
incidence  of  the  tax  may  be  home  by  the  labourer ;  in  the  higher 
wage  counties  the  labourer  may  shift  his  share  of  the  incidence 
on  to  the  farmer.  The  shifting  of  the  whole  tax  on  to  the  low- 
paid  labourers  is  a  serious  prospect,  as  many  of  them  have  not 
sufficient  income  to  maintain  the  immediate  physical  efficiency 
of  themselves  and  their  families,  and  they  have  no  surplus  to 
invest  as  security  against  future  contingencies. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  relation  of  the  contribution  of 
minors  under  scale  (1)  to  the  wages  they  earn.  The  wages  paid 
to  young  persons  in  agriculture  range  from  3s.  to  £1  per  week, 
according  to  age  and  capacity,  and  the  locality  in  which  they 
live.  In  the  Eastern,  Midland,  and  South  Western  counties  of 
England  many  young  persons  pay  6-6  per  cent,  of  their  wages  as 
contributions  to  compulsory  insurance.  Women  earning  Is.  per 
day  in  winter  and  Is.  6d.  in  summer,  are  relieved  of  all  payment. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  estate  labourers  in  the  low-wage 
counties  who  have  to  contribute  to  unemployment  insurance  lose 
over  3  per  cent,  of  their  wages ;  and  if  labour  is  very  plentiful, 
they  may  eventually  bear  the  incidence  of  both  their  own  and 
the  employer’s  contribution,  and  may  thus  lose  Is.  per  week,  or 
more  than  6  per  cent,  of  their  income.^  What  this  means  to  the 
labourer  has  never  been  realized.  In  a  study  of  forty-two  sober 
and  honest  labourers’  families  conducted  by  Mr.  Seebohm  Rown- 
tree  only  an  average  of  sixpence  per  week,  or  three  farthings  per 
head,  was  spent  on  luxuries — i.e.  tobacco,  stationery,  reading 
matter  and  travelling  :  and  some  of  these  labourers  were  receiving 
good  rates  of  pay  in  the  high-wage  counties.  “  This  means,”  he 
says,  “  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  judicious  expenditure,  the 
be  all  and  end  all  of  life  should  be  physical  efficiency.”  And  it 
might  be  added,  of  immediate  efficiency. 

^  Part  II.,  88.  94  and  96,  provide  for  the  refunding  of  contributiona  paid  by 
employeea  and  employers  in  certain  caaes.  Sect.  97  provides  that  where  a  work* 
msm  ia  employed  in  a  district  which  is  rural  in  character,  and  the  workman  usually 
follows  some  occupation  in  the  district  other  than  an  insured  tradej  and  is  employed 
in  an  insured  trade  occadonally  only,  contributions  under  this  part  of  the  Act 
shall  not  be  payable  in  respect  of  the  workman. 
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“It  means  that  people  have  no  right  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
great  world  outside  the  village  by  so  much  as  taking  in  a  weekly 
newspaper.  It  means  that  a  wise  mother,  when  she  is  tempted  to  buy 
her  children  a  pennyworth  of  cheap  oranges,  will  devote  the  penny  to 
flour  instead.  It  means  that  the  temptation  to  take  the  shortest 
railway  journey  should  be  strongly  resisted.  It  means  that  toys  and 
dolls  and  picture-books,  even  of  the  cheapest  quality,  should  never  be 
purchased;  that  birthdays  should  be  practically  indistinguishable  from 
other  days.  It  means  that  every  natural  longing  for  pleasure  or 
vanity  should  be  set  aside.  It  means,  in  short,  a  life  without  colour, 
space,  or  atmosphere,  that  stifles  and  hems  in  the  labourer’s  soul  as, 
in  too  many  cases,  his  cottage  does  his  body.” 

For  such  reasons  it  is  necessary  to  urge  upon  legislators  the 
immediate  reconsideration  of  the  insurance  contributions  of 
agricultural  labourers  ;  or  at  any  rate  to  suggest  that  the  subject 
should  have  immediate  attention  in  any  scheme  for  raising  wages 
by  social  legislation  or  wage  tribunals.^ 

II.  The  Incidence  of  the  Employer’s  Share. 

If  the  farmer  does  not  shift  his  share  of  the  tax  on  to  the 
labourer,  he  may  (1)  bear  it  himself,  suffering  a  deduction  of  profits  ; 
or  (2)  shift  it  on  to  prices,  counting  it  as  an  addition  to  cost  of 
production ;  or  (8)  shift  it  on  to  the  landlord  in  the  shape  of  a 
deduction  from  rent,  the  tax  amounting  to  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  production  which  cannot  be  added  to  the  selling  price. 

If  the  price  of  British  agricultural  produce  were  fixed  by  the 
cost  of  production  within  this  country,  the  farmer  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  shift  his  share  of  the  tax  on  to  the  consumer.  But  as 
the  prices  for  the  bulk  of  our  agricultural  produce  are  fixed  by 
the  cost  of  production  in  and  transport  from  other  countries,  the 
British  farmer  cannot  relieve  himself  in  this  way,  except  in  the 
case  of  farmers  who  produce  mainly  milk,  meat,  or  vegetables. 
The  milk,  vegetable,  and  meat  producers,  by  organized  effort, 
could  shift  the  incidence  of  their  contributions  on  to  the  con- 

*  The  heavy  presaure  of  the  contributions  on  employees  where  a  large  supply 
of  labour  is  available  and  wages  are  low — where  the  employees  may  have  to  bear 
the  incidence  of  both  contributions — ^largely  accounts  for  the  popularity  of  the 
criticism  of  the  Insurance  Act  by  both  the  Conservative  and  the  Socialist  candidates 
during  the  recent  bye-election  at  Reading. 
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Burners.  The  milk  and  vegetable  producers  may  do  so,  either 
consciously  or  unconsciously.^  For  the  time  being  the  prices 
of  meat  in  the  British  markets  are  controlled  by  the  large  importers, 
though  they  handle  only  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  the 
supply.  Thus  the  British  meat  producer  must  bear  the  burden 
of  his  increased  cost  of  production  or  obtain  a  reduction  of  his 
rent.* 

Should  the  whole  of  the  incidence  of  his  own  contribution  fall 
upon  the  farmer’s  profits  the  burden  will  amount  to  1*8  per  cent, 
of  profits  when  the  contribution  amounts  to  8d.  per  week  per  man, 
or  Is.  per  week  per  100  acres  of  land ;  or  to  1*7  per  cent,  where 
the  contribution  amounts  to  4d.  per  week  per  man  or  Is.  4d.  per 
week  per  100  acres.*  Should  the  employer  have  to  bear  both 
the  workman’s  and  his  own  contribution  the  tax  would  amount 
to  8*08  per  cent,  of  profits. 

If  the  farmers  were  able  to  shift  their  contributions  on  to  the 
sale  prices  of  agricultural  produce  these  would  be  increased  by 
0*6  per  cent,  or  0*6  per  cent,  as  the  farmer  paid  8d.  or  4d.  per 
week  per  man.  If  the  whole  of  both  the  farmer’s  and  workman’s 
tax  were  shifted  on  to  prices  they  would  rise  1*1  per  cent.^  As 
the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  are  rising  it  is  probable  that  some 
of  the  burden  of  the  farmer’s  contribution  may  be  shifted  on  to 
the  consumer.  And  in  cases  where  labour  is  scarce  and  the 

*  That  this  is  to  some  extent  taking  place  is  shown  in  the  records  oi  the 
Michaelmas  Blilk  Contracts  {Return  of  Market  Prices,  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  October  29,  1913). 

*  It  seems  almost  preposterous  that  the  British  farmers,  who  produce  over 
60  per  cent,  of  our  meat  supply,  should  not  be  able  to  control  prices  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  they  do.  Two  or  three  firms  of  importers,  controlling  just 
over  10  per  cent,  of  the  supply,  have  the  immediate  control  of  prices  practically 
all  over  the  country,  including  both  towns  and  villages.  This  fraction  of  the 
supply  is  well  organised,  and  can  be  increased  or  diminished  for  short  periods ; 
and  so  long  as  supplies  are  short  and  the  British  meat  producers  remain  un¬ 
organized  two  or  three  firms  of  meat  importers  will  control  prices.  The  British 
feeders  might  very  well  follow  the  lead  of  the  Irish  farmers  and  control  the  killing 
and  marketing  of  their  products  co-operatively,  then  they  could  add  all  their  costs 
of  production  to  the  price. 

*  This  calculation  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  an  average  of  four  men  are 
employed  per  100  acres,  and  on  Hon.  E.  Strutt’s  tables  of  profits  on  all  agricultural 
crops  during  six  years  1906-1911  (of.  Transactions  Surveyor's  Institute,  Vol.  XLV., 
Part  1.,  p.  28). 

*  Based  on  calculations  drawn  from  the  census  of  production;  1,173,000  per¬ 
manent  employees  (who  are  insurable).  Gross  output  of  farms  £150,800,000. 
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demand  for  labourers  is  strong,  and  the  labourer  is  able  to  shift 
his  burden  on  to^the  farmer,  the  latter  may  shift  the  whole  of 
both  contributions  on  to  the  consumer. 

Should  the  farmers  not  be  able  to  shift  the  burden  of  the  tax 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  consumers,  and  feel  unwilling  to  bear  the 
burden  themselves,  it  may  be  eventually  shifted  on  to  the  land¬ 
lord.  In  this  case  the  landlords  may  suffer  from  a  reduction  of 
rent  amounting  to  1-5  per  cent.,  if  they  are  charged  with  con¬ 
tributions  of  3d.  per  week  ;  or  if  they  are  charged  with  contribu¬ 
tions  amounting  to  Id.  per  week,  they  will  have  to  suffer  a  reduction 
of  rent  amounting  to  between  three  and  four  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  incidence  of  the  tax  is  eventually 
shifted  on  to  either  the  labourers  or  the  consumers,  the  farmer 
will  escape  the  primary  burden  of  some  of  his  poor  rates  and  the 
landlord  will  escape  the  ultimate  incidence  of  the  same  portion 
of  poor  rates.  It  has  been  quite  common  for  agricultural  labourers 
in  the  low- wage  areas  to  apply  to  the  guardians  for  relief  in  periods 
of  sickness.  And  in  so  far  as  the  rates  are  relieved  of  this  burden 
by  the  working  of  the  Insurance  Act,  the  farmers  or  landlords 
will  be  relieved  of  some  amount  of  the  local  rate.  As  the  farmer 
counts  rates  as  an  addition  to,  or  a  part  of,  his  rent,  the  landlord 
bears  the  ultimate  incidence.  But  till  a  change  of  tenancy  or  an 
alteration  of  the  rent-contract  occurs,  the  farmer  reaps  the  benefit 
of  any  decrease  or  suffers  from  any  increase  of  local  rates.  Thus 
in  some  cases  the  farmers,  and  in  others  the  landlord,  will  bo 
immediately  relieved  by  the  diminution  of  the  demand  for  poor 
relief.  After  a  few  years  the  whole  of  the  relief  will  pass  to  tho 
landlord  ;  and  if  the  present  rate  of  demand  for  land  continues, 
it  appears  that  the  landlords  constitute  the  only  class — as  distinct 
from  society — ^who  are  certain  to  obtain  benefit  from  the  working 
of  the  Insurance  Act,  because  they  will  be  relieved  of  some  of 
the  incidence  of  the  Poor  Bates  whether  the  Insurance  Tax  is 
paid  out  of  wages  or  profits  or  added  to  prices.  Thus,  in  view 
of  the  heavy  pressure  of  the  tax  on  the  wages  of  agricultural 
labourers,  it  might  be  asked  whether  the  Land  Taxes  might  not 
be  drawn  upon  for  an  increased  public  contribution  to  sickness 
insurance,  to  the  relief  of  the  tax  upon  the  labourer. 

The  probability  is  that,  in  localities  where  the  supply  of  labour 
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is  equal  or  more  than  equal  to  the  demand,  the  labourers  will 
have  to  bear  the  burden  of  their  own  and  the  employers’  con¬ 
tributions  in  the  form  of  a  reduction  of  wages,  or  of  an  obstruction 
to  an  otherwise  possible  increase  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
Insurance  Tax.  Where  the  supply  of  labour  is  not  equal  to  the 
demand  the  farmer  will  have  to  bear  his  own  share  of  the  burden 
primarily,  if  not  ultimately ;  and  if  there  is  a  great  shortage  in 
the  supply  of  labour  he  may  have  to  shoulder  his  employee’s 
burden  as  well  as  his  own.  In  this  case  he  may  or  may  not 
shift  the  burden  on  to  the  consumer,  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  his  products  and  the  organization  of  his  class  of  pro¬ 
ducers.  Should  he  not  be  able  to  do  this  he  will  have  to  bear 
the  burden  as  a  deduction  from  his  profits.  The  keen  com¬ 
petition  for  farms  precludes  the  possibility  of  shifting  the  burden 
on  to  the  landlords.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  long  run  the 
increased  expenses  of  production  may  be  neutralized  by  an  increase 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  workers,  due  to  the  receipt  of  medical  and 
other  benefits  ;  but  this  is  scarcely  likely  to  happen  with  the 
present  generation  of  labourers. 

Arthur  W.  Ashby. 


FURTHER  NOTES  ON  SOME  FUNDAMENTAL  NOTIONS 
OF  ECONOMICS:  CAPITAL. 

^HAPTER  IV.  of  Book  II.  of  Dr.  Marshall’s  Principles  oj 
^  Economics  is  entitled  “  Capital  Income.”  The  terms,  we 
are  told,  are  correlative,^  and  this  appears  to  mean  that  no 
matter  in  what  sense  we  use  the  terms  it  remains  true  that  what¬ 
ever  wealth  is  not  Capital  is  Income,  and  whatever  wealth  is  not 
Income  is  Capital.  After  this  it  is  perhaps  a  little  surprising  and 
disconcerting  to  be  told  that  the  “  differences  between  capital 
and  other  forms  (sic)  of  wealth  [t.e.  income]  are  mainly  differences 
of  degree.” 

What  these  differences  are,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  we  are 
informed  that  ”  in  almost  every  case,  the  conception  of  capital 
involves  two  fundamental  attributes,  that  of  ’  productiveness  ’ 
and  that  of  ‘  prospectiveness  ’  .  .  .  ”  and  that  ”  these  two 
attributes  have  much  in  common.”  This  apparently  means  that 
of  that  part  of  wealth  which  is  capital  and  not  income,  or  relatively 
more  capital  than  income,  it  is  true  to  say  that  it  is  relatively 
more  productive  of  the  means  by  which  wants  arising  at  a  date 
relatively  more  remote  from  the  present  can  be  satisfied.  It  is 
obvious  that  so  far  is  this  account  from  defining  capital  that  it 
abandons  any  attempt  to  distinguish  between  it  and  other  forms 
of  wealth.  No  further  attempt  is  made  by  Marshall  to  explain 
what  the  term  ”  capital  ”  means. 

We  are  next  introduced  to  a  distinction  between  individual  and 
social  capital :  the  distinction  is  expressed  in  a  very  odd  manner 
as  one  between  “  capital  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
individual  ”  and  ”  capital  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
nation,  or  the  world,  or  indeed  any  social  group.”  Of  course, 
what  would  naturally  be  meant  by  these  words  is  not  meant. 
There  is  only  one  point  of  view  here  relevant — ^viz.  that  of  the 

*  Cf.  Heading  of  p.  143  and  Preface  to  Ed.  111.,  p.  vii. 
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student  of  economics.  What  is  meant  is  the  distinction  between 
the  capital  of  an  individual  and  the  capital  of  a  plurality  of 
individuals  (who  are  socii  or  form  a  societas).  The  relation  here 
signified  by  “  of  ”  is  left  obscure,  but  at  any  rate  it  does  not  mean 
“  from  the  point  of  view  of.”  It  is  now  assumed  that  the  meaning 
of  individual  capital  is  clear  from  the  use  of  the  term  in  ordinary  life 
or  in  the  custom  of  the  market-place;  with  regard  to  the  term  “social 
capital  ”  economists  “  have  a  freer  hand  ” — i.e.  they  may  give  it 
one  or  more  of  a  variety  of  meanings  ad  Ubitum.  The  difficulties 
of  determining  any  fixed  meaning  are  enlarged  upon  ;  and  how¬ 
ever  sympathetically  we  may  view  the  difficulties  of  the  economist 
“  in  making  good  use  of  this  liberty,”  it  is  a  little  startling  to  be 
told  that,  “whatever  be  the  definition  of  [Social]  Capital  with 
which  we  have  started,”  the  result  of  the  inquiry  which  is  the 
really  important  part  of  the  economist’s  work  in  regard  to  it 
will  be  the  same.  For  this  must  mean  that,  however  divergent 
the  meanings  arbitrarily  attached  by  different  writers  to  the 
words,  all  statements  arrived  at  by  the  inquiry  which  are  true 
about  what  is  so  named  in  one  sense  will  be  true  of  it  in  any  and 
every  other. 

There  are,  then,  various  definitions  of  social  capital ;  and 
Marshall  proceeds  to  “  pass  them  quickly  in  review.”  What  he 
does  is  not  to  distinguish  them,  but  to  accept  them  all,  and  treat 
the  divergence  between  them  as  due  to  difference  of  emphasis  on 
leading  notions,  all  of  which  enter  into  the  conception.  Each 
errs,  if  at  all,  only  by  over-emphasis  or  relative  neglect.  The 
effect  left  on  my  mind  is  that  the  meaning  which  Marshall  attaches 
to  the  term  is  a  confused  omnium  gatherum  of  all  the  suggestions 
offered  by  previous  writers  as  the  basis  of  a  first  attempt  at  a 
precise  definition.  To  a  mere  logician  the  result  is  not  helpful. 
What  can  he  (or  any  one)  make  of  the  distinction  between  “  eluci¬ 
dating  the  notion  ”  of  capital  and  “  defining  the  term  ”  capital  ? 
(p.  148,  n.  1).  All  he  can  gather  for  the  review  is  that  some 
economists  have  wished  to  define  their  use  of  the  term  i‘  Capital  ” 
(or  is  it  the  term  “Social  Capital”?)  by  reference  to  its  origin 
(“  accumulation,”  “  human  efforts  and  sacrifices  ”) ;  others  by 
reference  to  its  use,  function  or  destination ;  others,  possibly,  by 
reference  to  both.  Within  the  definition  of  it  by  its  use  or  function, 
VoL.  XXIV.— No.  1.  B 
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there  are  differences,  some  regarding  it  as  a  means  for  acquisition 
and  some  as  “  a  supply  of  the  requisites  of  production  ”  (or  both), 
and  so  on.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the  object  of  such 
definitions  is  to  distinguish  one  part  or  kind  of  wealth  from 
another,  i.e.  from  Income.  In  the  whole  discussion  it  is  impossible 
for  one  to  distinguish  where  Marshall  is  considering  definitions  of 
Social  Capital  and  where  he  is  considering  those  of  Capital 
simpliciter.  When  (in  the  margin,  p.  152)  we  are  told  that  “  Social 
Capital  may  be  defined  as  wealth  which  yields  income  as  commonly 
understood,”  it  is  impossible  for  the  logician  to  avoid  the  comment 
that  this  assumes  that  we  are  already  in  the  possession  of  a  correct 
definition  of  Income  “as  commonly  understood,”  and  the  sus¬ 
picion  that,  if  that  were  asked  for,  it  would  be  defined  as  “  that 
which  is  yielded  by  Capital  as  commonly  understood.”  But  if 
this  “  common  understanding  ”  is  at  our  service,  what  is  the  use 
of  the  attempts  to  formulate  precise  definitions  ? 

Capital  is  some  part  of  wealth.  Yes  ;  but  what  part  ?  It  is 
surely  idle  to  reply — “  that  part  which  is  not  Income.”  The 
fact  is  that  Marshall  relinquishes  all  attempts  to  define  either, 
and  at  most  offers  us  “  several  more  or  less  precise  definitions  ” 
of  different  species  of  it,  or  rather  jettisons  these  also  and  proposes 
to  proceed  with  loose  explanations  varying  with  certain  special 
purposes  which  from  time  to  time  he  has  in  view.  In  logical 
terminology  he  declines  to  say  anything  beforehand  as  to  either 
the  denotation  or  the  connotation  of  the  terms  he  is  going  freely 
to  use,  or  at  least  anything  to  which  he  can  subsequently  be  pinned 
down.  This  may  be  politic,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  called  scientific, 
or  helpful  to  the  student  of  his  work.  It  is  not  a  sufficient  justifica¬ 
tion  to  point  to  the  “  prodigious  subtlety  of  nature,”  or  the  all 
pervasive  fact  of  continuity,  for  it  is  just  this  which  it  is  the 
business  and  glory  of  science  to  overcome.  It  is  the  office  of  the 
teacher  to  seek  for  and  find  “  compact  groups  ”  or  “  classes,” 
to  give  “  good  names  ”  to  them,  and  supply  correct  definitions 
or  descriptions  of  such  groups.  To  decline  the  task  is  to  abdicate 
the  office  of  a  teacher  of  science,  economic  or  other.  Stripped  of 
its  technical  expression,  the  demand  made  upon  the  teacher  here 
is  nothing  more,  and  nothing  less,  than  the  demand  for  clearness 
and  distinctness  of  thought.  But  I  will  not  further  dwell  on  the 
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deplorable  consequences  of  the  absence  of  any  considerable 
evidence  of  any  effort  to  meet  this  not  unreasonable  demand ; 
but  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  loose  and  inaccurate  thinking 
about  the  “  fundamental  notions  ”  of  a  science  will  avenge  itself 
in  the  later  discussion  of  more  concrete  problems. 

Other  and  less  cautious,  or  less  timid,  economists  have  not  so 
declined  the  task  of  defining  what  they  mean  by  Capital,  and 
some  of  their  attempts  are  recorded  by  Marshall.  They  have  not 
despaired  of  discovering  a  group  of  elements  or  “  forms  ”  of  wealth 
which  is  more  than  “  at  first  sight  ”  compact,  which  can  reason* 
ably  be  called  Capital,  and  whose  common  character  can  be 
formulated  in  a  general  descriptive  or  definitory  formula.  In 
this  they  acknowledge  themselves  if  not  “  bound  by  the  customs 
of  the  market-place,”  at  least  under  an  obligation  not  to  depart 
arbitrarily  from  it,  and  so  are  liable  to  a  test  of  correctness. 
Their  question  is  not,  What  shall  we  (economists)  mean  by  Capital  ? 
but  what  do  we  (economists,  more  consciously,  and  ordinary 
business  men,  less  consciously)  mean  by  Capital  when  we  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  “  other  forms  of  wealth  ”  ?  This  is  at  least  a 
question  worth  asking,  and  it  is  the  question  which,  in  spite  of 
the  dust  raised  by  controversy,  is  the  question  which  these 
economists  have  in  effect  asked  themselves  and  others. 

To  ask  the  question  profitably,  we  must  retrace  our  steps, 
beyond  even  the  point  where  Capital  and  Income  presented 
themselves  as  terms  in  correlation  or  contradistinction.  In  this 
opposition  they  are  terms  of  account,  and  for  the  ”  most  con¬ 
venient  ”  uses  of  them  our  best  plan  would  be  to  rely  upon  expert 
accountants.  We  must  recall  other  oppositions,  which  are 
perhaps  more  fundamental — e.g.  that  between  Capital  and 
Labour,  or  between  Capital  and  other  “  forms  of  wealth  ”  which 
are  not  necessarily  Income. 

That  Capital  is  a  form  or  part  of  Wealth  is,  we  may  say,  common 
ground.  Wealth  is  the  genus  of  Capital  and  Capital  is  one  of  the 
species  of  Wealth.  What,  then,  is  its  specific  difference  ?  That  is 
the  strictly  logical  form  of  our  question.  In  asking  it  we  assume 
that  we  already  know  what  Wealth  is.  We  have  seen  that 
Wealth  is  always  the  wealth  of  some  person  or  persons,  severally 
or  jointly,  and  it  might  seem  logical  to  look  for  its  differentia  in 
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some  peculiar  relation  of  the  owner  of  the  whole  to  some  part  or 
form  of  his  wealth. 

But  there  is  no  such  peculiar  relation ;  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  relation  of  a  person  to  his  Capital  and  the  relation 
of  that  person  to  his  Income  (the  other  form  or  part  of  his  wealth). 
He  is  the  owner,  and  in  the  same  sense,  of  both.  The  question  of 
what  this  one  relation  is  is  a  matter  for  the  student  of  jurisprudence. 
There  is,  however,  another  relation  in  addition  to  this  on  which 
the  distinction  between  Capital  has  sometimes  been  founded — 
viz.  that  which  arises  from  the  intention  or  will  of  the  owner  in 
respect  to  it.  If  he  intends  to  make  one  use  of  a  certain  part  of 
his  wealth  (so  it  is  said),  it  is  Capital,  if  another  (or  the  only 
possible  other)  it  is  Income.  These  intended  uses  are  respectively 
(a)  “  to  consume  it  productively,”  “  to  devote  it  to  assist  the 
further  production  of  wealth  ”  (Fawcett),  “  to  employ  it  or  reserve 
it  for  employment  in  production,”  etc.,  etc. ;  and  (5)  ”  to  consume 
it  unproductively,”  etc.,  etc.  A  part  of  wealth  would  therefore 
”  be  or  not  be  capital  according  to  the  intention  of  its  owner,  and 
would  acquire  or  lose  its  quality  as  capital  according  to  the  change 
that  intention  underwent  ”  (Courcelle  Seneuil).  The  difficulties, 
and  indeed  absurdities,  to  which  this  way  of  stating  the  difference 
between  Capital  and  Income  is  exposed,  are  obvious. 

Sometimes  for  this  is  substituted  what  is  called  the  ”  destinies  ” 
of  the  two  parts  of  wealth.  Most  often  (especially  by  the  use  of 
the  ambiguous  term  ”  destination  ”)  the  two  are  confused.  How 
we  are  to  determine  the  destinies  before  the  event  is  not  revealed 
to  us.  As  long  as  the  part  is  “  reserved,”  how  can  he  say  what 
its  “  destiny  ”  is,  and  how,  therefore,  can  we  say  whether  it  is 
Capital  or  no  ?  We  must,  therefore,  set  destinies  aside,  and  go  by 
the  event.  Capital,  then,  is  that  part  of  wealth  which  is  actually 
employed  in  production ;  Income,  that  which  is  not.  Let  us  stick 
to  facts  and  eschew  prophecy  :  we  are  to  know  our  capital  from 
our  income  not  by  asking  ourselves  what  is  our  intention,  or  by 
consulting  astrologers  as  to  its  fate,  but  by  observing  what  we 
are  doing  with  it  or  what  it  is  doing.  Only  so  can  we  learn  how 
to  distribute  the  items  of  our  wealth  in  our  account  under  the  heads 
of  Capital  and  Income. 

What  is  done  with  that  part  of  wealth  which  is  caUed  Capital, 
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or  what  does  it  do  ?  Before  we  answer  this,  let  us  note  that  the 
person  who  does  that  with  it  which  makes  it  Capital,  or  for  whom 
it  does  this,  is  not  necessarily  the  owner  of  the  wealth.  No  doubt 
the  owner  of  the  wealth  is  very  unlikely  to  allow  this  use  to  be 
made  of  it,  if  he  does  not  gain  something  by  giving  the  permission  ; 
but  the  use  may  be  just  what  he  parts  with  to  somebody  else, 
and  whatever  it  does  it  may  do  primarily  at  least  for  and  to  some¬ 
body  else.  Wealth,  therefore,  is  not  Capital,  through  any  peculiar 
relation  of  its  owner  to  it.  The  curious  result  of  this  is  that, 
while  we  could  define  “  my  wealth,”  but  not  ‘‘  wealth,”  what 
we  can  here  define  is  “  Capital,”  but  not  “  my  capital.”  Hence 
the  distinction  between  individual  and  social  capital  is  irrelevant. 

Capital  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Income  by  the  use  actually 
made  of  it.  What  is  done  with  it  is  that  it  is  ”  consumed  ”  (in  this 
it  does  not  differ  from  Income) ;  what  it  does  is  that  it  ”  assists 
the  further  production  of  wealth.”  Mill  enters  into  details ;  ”  what 
capital  does  for  ”  (he  means  “  in  ”)  ”  production  is  to  afford 
the  shelter,  protection,  tools  and  materials  which  the  work  re¬ 
quires,  and  to  feed  and  otherwise  maintain  the  labourers  during 
the  process  ” — it  supplies  productive  labour  with  these  pre¬ 
requisites  ”  (“  2>rc-requisites  ”  is  unnecessary).  This  explanatory 
addition  tempts  us  forward  into  a  Serbonian  bog  of  difficulties, 
but  for  the  present  let  us  resist  the  temptation.  But  let  us  inquire 
into  what  is  implied  by  this  ”  definition  ”  as  regards  that  part  of 
wealth  which  is  not  Capital,  but,  1  suppose,  is  Income.  This 
must  be  whatever  parts  of  a  person’s  wealth  are  consumed  un- 
productively  (surely  it  cannot  include  what  is  not  consumed  at 
all),  that  is,  which  are  economically  wasted.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
definers  would  like  us  to  say  “  which  are  intended,  or  destined,  to 
be  so  wasted.”  No  doubt,  there  are  persons  who  consume  a  large 
part  of  their  wealth  in  this  manner,  but  I  doubt  if  even  they  would 
enter  it  in  their  accounts  under  the  head  of  Income.  The  proper 
head  is,  of  course.  Expenditure  or  Outgoings.  In  this  uncharted 
voyage  let  us  hold  to  our  sheet  anchor — “  the  language  of  the 
market-place  ” — in  which  we  shall  find  no  support  for  the  implied 
identification  of  expenditure  with  income.  Is  it  necessary  to 
criticize  Marshall’s  statement  (p.  142;  top)  that  "productive 
employment  ”  means  expenditure  in  provision  for  the  future. 
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“  unproductive  employment  ”  expenditure  in  provision  for  the 
present  (pro-vision  for  the  present !)  ? 

Conscious  of  the  unsatisfying  character  of  this  definition  of 
Capital  by  its  mode  of  employment  (intended,  destined  or  actual) 
some  of  the  patrons  of  it  offer  us  an  alternative  definition.  They 
do  so  because  they  do  not  distinguish  between  a  definitory  and  a 
derivative  property,  or  between  a  definition  and  a  theorem. 
The  alternative  definition  of  Capital  is  by  its  mode  of  origin. 
Mill  is  here  one  of  the  chief  offenders.  He  begins  by  defining 
Capital  as  “  the  stock,  previously  accumulated,  of  the  products 
of  former  labour.”  “  Previously  ”  here  means  “  before  any 
productive  operations  were  possible,  beyond  the  rude  and  scanty 
beginnings  of  primitive  industry,” — i.c.  before  industry  or  pro¬ 
duction  was  complicated  by  the  existence  of  capital.  Strictly 
construed,  this  is  nonsense,  but  we  must  not  be  too  strict.  What 
it  says  is  that  that  part  of  wealth  is  capital  which  has  been  ”  accu¬ 
mulated,”  and  that  alone.  Yes,  “  accumulation  ”  is  the  differentia, 
for  aU  parts  of  wealth,  and  not  capital  alone,  are  ”  the  products  of 
labour.”  Now,  what  does  ”  accumulated  ”  mean  ?  It  can  only 
mean  ”  saved  or  reserved  from  economic,  or  at  any  rate  from 
unproductive  consumption.”  The  two  definitions  are,  or  are 
held  to  be,  co-extensive.  It  follows  that  what  is  capital  in  the 
sense  of  being  actually  consumed  productively  became  Capital 
by  being  preserved  from  that  use  until  it  was  so  used — a  doctrine 
which  I  am  not  concerned  to  deny. 

Out  of  all  this — ^but  by  no  desert  of  the  contributors  to  a 
definition  of  Capital — arises  a  result  which  is  a  real  definition  of 
Capital,  real  because  it  states  what  all  business  men  mean  by  the 
word — viz.  “  that  part  of  a  person’s  wealth  which  is  consumed  in 
the  process  of  increasing  the  value  of  other  parts  of  his  wealth, 
or  other  person’s  wealth.”  Hence  it  often  happens  that  part  of 
A’s  wealth  which  is  capital,  is  capital  because  it  is  being  used  to 
increase  B’s  wealth.  In  that  case  A  is  the  owner  of  the  capital, 
but  it  is  not  his  capital,  but  B’s.  The  definition  states  simply 
what  Capital  is.  To  comfort  those  who  talk  about  ”  intention  ” 
and  “  destiny,”  we  need  only  add  that  that  part  of  wealth  is 
intended,  destined,  etc.,  to  be  capital  which  is  intended,  destined, 
etc.,  to  be  so  used.  The  other  parts  of  wealth  are  those  which 
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are  not  so  used,  %.e.  are  not  used  at  all  or  are  consumed  unpru* 
ductivelj.  Their  collective  name  (omitting  for  the  moment  those 
which  are  not  in  use  at  all)  is  not  Income,  but  “  unproductive 
expenditure.”  It  is  clear  that  all  parts  of  wealth  originate  in  the 
same  way,  whether  they  are  capital  or  not. 

Who,  now,  is  “  the  capitalist  ”  ?  The  plain  answer  is — the 
owner  of  the  wealth  which  is  capital ;  but  the  name  is  sometimes 
given  to  the  user  of  it  as  capital — i.e.  the  person  to  whom  the 
owner  has  parted  with  the  right  to  use  it.  But,  as  that  right  is 
an  ”  economic  good,”  the  original  owner  does  not  do  so  except  for 
a  consideration,  i.e.  another  economic  good ;  what  that  is  we  may 
afterwards  inquire.  The  owner  may  be  also  the  user,  but  we  need 
not  consider  that  special  case.  Whether  they  are  distinct  persons 
or  not,  the  possessor  of  the  transferred  right  is  sometimes  called 
”  the  trader,”  and  this  (together  with,  it  may  be,  what  he  himself 
owns)  is  called  his  “  Trade  Capital.”  The  introduction  of  a 
reference  to  money  (p.  144)  is  only  confusing.  His  Trade  Capital 
consists  of  original  or  transferred  right  to  use  certain  wealth  so 
as  to  consume  it  in  production.  There  is  no  need  to  enumerate 
“  its  most  conspicuous  elements  ”  (p.  144),  and  the  only  comment 
I  make  on  the  attempts  to  do  so  is  Qui  incipit  enumerare,  incipit 
errare.  Such  enumerations  merely  shirk  the  duty  of  definition. 
I  believe  that  the  definition  given  above  ”  covers  all  the  various 
significations  which  are  given  to  the  one  term  Capital  in  the 
language  of  the  market-place,”  and  no  others. 

As  Mill  maintains  that  what  is  capital  to  A  may  not  be  capital, 
or  may  be  non-capital,  to  B,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  what  is 
capital  is  capital  without  relation  to  any  one,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  is  capital  to  every  one.  In  this  it  is  quite  unlike  wealth, 
which  is  always  some  one’s  wealth. 

How  did  any  one  come  to  think  that  Income  was  the  correlative 
of  Capital  ?  In  some  such  way,  I  suppose,  as  the  following.  As 
the  owner  of  a  stock  of  wealth,  at  least,  if  he  is  a  prudent  man, 
he  sets  himself  to  consider,  what  is  the  most  prudent  use  he  can 
make  of  it ;  and  he  divides  it  into  (1)  so  much  that  he  is  not  for 
the  present  going  to  use  {%.e  consume)  at  all ;  (2)  so  much  that  he 
is  going  to  employ  in  attempting  to  increase  his  wealth  ;  and  (8) 
so  much  that  he  is  going  to  spend  without  regard  to  any  increase. 
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(2)  is  actual  capital,  (1)  is  potential  capital,  and  (8)  is  what  we  may 
call  his  actual  or  intended  “  free  expenditure.”  Still  thinking  as 
a  prudent  man  he  sees  that  (8)  must  never  exceed  his  Income^  or 
the  total  of  his  wealth  vnll  be  diminished.  But  though  his  prudent 
free  expenditure  does  not  or  should  not  exceed  his  Income,  it  is  not 
his  Income,  indeed,  it  never  even  equals  it.  In  the  name  of  sane 
accountancy  one  must  protest  against  the  identification  (i.e.  con¬ 
fusion)  of  Expenditure  with  Income.  Within  ‘‘  expenditure  ”  we 
have  to  distinguish  between  (o)  free  or  unproductive  expenditure, 
and  Q))  productive  expenditure,  which  latter  is  ”  the  employment  of 
wealth  or  capital.”  We  have  also  to  observe  that  if  the  owner 
of  wealth  is  to  behave  prudently  his  expenditure  must  be  arranged 
so  as  at  least  to  keep  his  wealth  at  the  same  value— t.c.  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  its  natural  deterioration  as  well  as  for  its  voluntary 
“  consumption.”  Not  only,  therefore,  must  his  free  expenditure 
not  exceed  his  Income,  but  his  total  expenditure  must  at  least 
balance  his  Income  (“  in  its  broad  use  ”). 

Dismissing  what  is  for  the  time  the  side  issue  of  the  supposed 
correlation  of  Capital  and  Income,  let  us  return  to  the  question 
what  Capital  is.  I  have  accepted  the  definition  of  Capital  by  its 
use  or  function,  and  attempted  to  give  it  precision.  What  I  have 
called  ”  the  alternative  definition  ”  is  really  a  proposed  answer  or 
answers  to  the  question — ^How  does  capital  (so  defined)  originate  ? 
The  answer  was  “  by  accumulation  ”  or  “  by  saving,”  etc.,  etc. — 
i.e.  by  non-consumption ;  e.g.  as  pins  save  life  ”  by  people  not 
swallowing  of  them.”  But  the  more  positive  answer  was  “  by 
productive  labour.”  Is  this  true,  viz.  **  that  all  capital  is  the 
product  of  labour  ”  ?  It  is  obviously  true,  it  is  even  a  truism. 
It  is  so  simply  because  it  is  wealth,  and  not  in  the  least  because  it 
is  capital ;  there  is  nothing  peculiar  about  the  origin  of  that  part 
of  wealth  which  is  capital.  But  “  we  must  speak  by  the  card, 
or  equivocation  will  undo  us.”  Capital,  like  every  form  of  wealth, 
originates  partly  by  nature,  partly  by  voluntary  effort,  just  as  it 
also  like  every  form  of  wealth  is  deteriorated  partly  by  nature, 
partly  by  voluntary  effort.  The  truism  is  that  the  existence  of 
capital  is  due  to  productive  labour  so  far  as  it  is  not  due  to  nature. 
Here  again  we  must  remind  ourselves  that  ”  productive  labour  ” 
does  not  mean  merely  bodily  or  irksome  labour.  Further,  capital. 
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being  a  form  of  wealth,  is  property  and  has  a  proprietor,  ^ose 
rights  include  the  right  to  transfer  to  another  the  usufruct  without 
the  property,  under  most  systems  of  law  upon  such  terms  as  he 
pleases  (t.e.  the  right  to  use  his  wealth  as  capital). 

I  have  here  substituted  the  word  “  proprietor  ”  for  “  owner.” 
It  is  clear  that  every  capital  has  a  proprietor,  and  his  proprietor¬ 
ship  includes  the  right  to  transfer  to  another  apart  of  his  proprietary 
rights.  If  he  is  a  prudent  proprietor,  he  does  so  on  two  conditions, 
(1)  that  he  does  not  part  with  the  rest  of  his  proprietary  rights, 
i.e.  that  he  retains  the  right  to  its  return,  (2)  that  he  is  paid  interest 
or  rent  upon  it.  The  other,  who  has  acquired  the  partial  right  on 
these  terms,  is  a  holder  of  borrowed  wealth,  and  this  is  his  Trade 
Capital.  It  is  the  use  which  he  makes  of  it  which  turns  it  into 
capital.  The  antithesis  between  Capital  and  Interest  is  therefore 
confusing,  and  all  we  need  remember  is  (a)  that  the  proprietor  of 
wealth  is  usually  entitled  by  law  to  charge  interest  or  rent  for 
the  use  of  any  part  of  it  as  capital,  and  (b)  that  the  user  of  borrowed 
capital  has  to  pay  interest  or  rent  upon  it.  Whether  it  ought  to 
be  so  is  not  a  matter  for  economic  science,  but  for  Jurisprudence  and 
Ethics. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  for  the  proprietor  of  the  wealth  to  be 
also  the  user  of  part  of  it  as  capital ;  but  it  is  usual  for  them  to  be 
distinct  persons,  and  it  is  well  to  distinguish  them.  Who,  then, 
is  the  user  of  capital  ?  I  have  named  him  above  ”  the  trader,” 
but  he  is  also  called  “the  employer,”  “the  exploiter,”  “the  master,” 
or  “  le  bourgeois.”  I  feel  inclined  in  passing  to  drop  a  tear  of 
sympathy  with  him  owing  to  the  many  misconceptions  and  mis¬ 
representations  to  which  he  is  exposed.  But  he  is  not  “  the 
capitalist,”  and  there  is,  indeed,  no  one  who  is  unambiguously  a 
capitalist,  and  so  there  is  no  “  capitalist  class.”  What  there  is  is 
one  class  of  proprietors  of  potential  capital  who  are  simply  “  the 
wealthy,”  and  every  person  who  owns  wealth  or  wealth  which  is 
potentially  capital,  is  a  member  of  it,  and  another  class  who  borrow 
that  and  turn  it  into  actual  capital.  The  classes  overlap,  but  are 
not  co-extensive.  We  must  remember  also  that  there  are  possibly 
some  parts  of  wealth  which  are  apparently  not  even  potential 
capital — ^viz.  those  which  cannot  be  consumed  otherwise  than 
unproductively.  But  “  the  capitalist  ”  and  “  the  capitalist 
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class  ”  are  terms  which  should  be  banished  from  economics  because 
of  their  vice  of  ambiguity  or  meaninglessness  ;  they  belong  to  the 
rhetoric  of  the  subject.  The  proprietor  of  the  wealth  might  be 
called  “  the  interest  charger,”  and  he  is  sometimes  called  ”  the 
investor.”  Henceforward  for  a  time  let  us  dismiss  him  from  our 
view.  We  are  now  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  user  of  capital 
and  his  use  of  it  (which  is  what  makes  it  capital).  The  use  made 
of  it  is  to  consume  it  in  production  (we  surely  need  not  add  that 
this  includes  causing,  or  permitting,  it  to  be  consumed).  If  we 
consider  his  wealth,  however  acquired,  we  must  say  that  all  of  it 
that  is  so  consumed  is  capital,  that  is,  actual  capital,  the  rest 
being  potential  capital  or  wasteful  expenditure.  If  he  is  a  prudent 
man,  he  will  of  course  try  to  see  to  it  that  this  consumption  is 
compensated  for  that  maintenance  or  increase  of  the  totality  of 
his  wealth  which  is  called  Gross  Profits.  Again,  what  the  limits  of 
this  are  to  be  is  a  question  for  Jurisprudence  and  Ethics  ;  at  least 
Economics  is  concerned  with  it  only  in  so  far  as  a  limitation  does 
or  does  not  increase  economic  efficiency.  Within  the  law  its  sole 
injunction  to  the  employer  is  “  Do  not  be  a  fool  ” — in  your  own 
economic  interest  (which  includes  your  economic  interest  in  others). 

We  can  now  profitably  ask  several  questions — e.g.  (1)  What  part 
of  any  one’s  wealth  is  not  capital  ?  The  answer  is  immediately 
obvious ;  it  is  ”  whatever  is  not  being  consumed  or  expended 
productively.”  This  leads  us  to  ask,  what  is  “  productive  ex¬ 
penditure  ”  ?  The  answer  again  is,  what  maintains  or  increases 
the  productivity  of  labour.  Now  we  have  to  ask,  what  is  “  pro¬ 
ductive  labour  ”  ?  The  answer,  we  are  told,  is,  any  labour  that 
eventually  conduces  to  the  increase  of  wealth.  Once  more  we  are 
invited  to  alter  this  to  ”  any  labour  that  is  intended  or  destined 
to  conduce,  etc.,”  but  we  must  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer.  If  the  expenditure  does  conduce  that  of  which  it  is  the 
expenditure  is  capital,  and  if  not,  not.  But  is  there  any  p:;rt  of 
wealth  which  is  assumed  or  expended  unproductively  ?  Yes, 
says  Mill,  anything  expended  upon  the  immediate  pleasure  of 
any  one  (unless  it  happens  to  make  him  subsequently  more  economi¬ 
cally  efficient).  But,  in  fact,  there  is  no  such  expenditure,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  opposite  in  wealth  to  capital  except  wealth 
unemployed,  unconsumed,  unexpended.  Capital  is  just  ”  wealth 
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in  (economic)  use  ” ;  it  is  wealth  so  used  as  to  increase  wealth. 

“  Prodnotive  labour  ”  is  the  process  by  which  it  is  so  used. 

(2)  Is  labour  capital  ?  If  labour  mean  labour  in  act,  “  labour¬ 
ing,”  certainly  not.  But  the  strength,  etc.,  which  is  employed  in 
labour  certainly  is  actual  capital  when  it  is  in  use,  potential  capital 
before  it  is  in  use.  The  labourer  is  therefore  just  as  much  and  as 
really  “  a  capitalist  ”  as  the  employer.  More  exactly,  the  abilities, 
etc.,  presupposed  by  economic  labour  are  capital,  and  their  pos¬ 
sessor  is  ”  a  capitalist.”  But  they  are  not  usually  recognized  as, 
or  named,  capital,  and  the  prefix  “  personal  ”  does  not  mend 
the  use.  Still,  the  refusal  to  call  them  capital  wrongly  separates 
them  from  other  parts  of  wealth.  What  is  sometimes  coiled 
“  capital,”  and  what  is  sometimes  called  ”  labour,”  are  two  different 
kinds  of  ”  capital.” 

(8)  Are  all  parts  of  wealth  capital  actual  or  potential  ?  Yes, 
all ;  by  the  only  test — viz.  whether  they  can  be,  or  are,  used  to 
assist  economic  production,  and  are  consumed  in  the  process. 

(4)  Is  all  capital  material  ?  No ;  much  of  it  is  spiritual,  for  even 
spiritual  energy  is  consumed  or  used  up  by  being  employed. 

(5)  Is  all  capital  movable  ?  No ;  and  therefore  land  is  just  as 
much  capital  as  a  house  or  tools. 

(6)  What  is  the  opposite  of  capital,  what  do  we  specially  contrast 
with  it  ?  There  are  various  answers  (all  now  intelligible) :  (a) 
labour,  ve.  labouring,  or  using  capital ;  (6)  unused  wealth,  t.e. 
wealth  not  in  use ;  (c)  possibly  wealth  used  up  in  immediate 
gratification  ;  (d)  income  or  revenue — i.e.  the  gain  which  accrues 
as  opposed  to  that  by  the  use  of  which  it  accrues. 

I  must  here  repeat  the  criticism  made  on  Marshall  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  that  after  asking  “  What  is  Capital  ?  ”  and  declaiming  on  the 
necessity  for  economics  of  a  definite  answer,  he  gives  the  question 
up,  and  proceeds  to  distinguish  different  species  of  what  he  has 
failed  to  define.  This  division  is  quite  disorderly  and  unprincipled, 
and  has  every  vice  that  such  a  division  should  not  have.  But, 
apart  from  this,  the  logician  must  protest  against  the  attempt  to 
substitute  for  a  definition  such  an  enumeration  of  species.  “  Of 
what  conceivable  use  is  such  an  [enumerative]  definition  ?  You 
may  walk  through  a  forest,  and  every  now  and  then  mark  a  tree 
with  chalk.  When  you  have  done,  no  doubt  a  certain  class  does 
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exist,  viz.  the  chalked  trees.  But,  so  far  as  scientific  utility  is 
concerned,  the  classification  might  just  as  well  never  have  been 
made.  If  the  enumeration  be  exhaustive  we  may  have  a  very 
distinct  idea  of  the  various  things  denoted  by  capital,  but  what  we 
want  is  an  equally  distinct  idea  of  the  attributes  connoted  by  the 
term.  Until  we  have  found  the  connotation  of  a  term  it  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  defined,  though  it  may  have  been  translated 
into  other  words.”  But  the  connotation  of  a  term  is  often  implied 
before  it  is  expressed,  because  it  is  often  felt  before  it  is  seen. 
Even  in  the  case  of  the  chalked  trees  the  grouping  may  be  of  use 
provided  you  Were  guided  in  your  selection  by  some  clearly  or 
dimly  marked  features  common  to  all  the  trees  chalked  and  pecu* 
liar  to  them.  And  so  it  is  with  capital.  That  there  is  an  actual 
something  approximately  common  and  peculiar  to  all  the  groups 
of  things  enumerated  in  Mill’s  definition  of  capital  we  cannot 
deny.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  this  vaguely  conceived  connotation 
which  has  enabled  economists  to  do  so  much  work ;  just  as  a 
chemist  may  do  good  work  with  an  ill  understood  or  impure 
chemical.  (Donisthorpe,  Indivtdualism,  p.  182.)  This  is  sound 
doctrine  clearly  stated,  rather  over-generous  to  Mill,  and  still 
more  to  certain  other  economists. 

It  is  just  this  vaguely  conceived  connotation  which  I  have 
attempted  to  drag  to  light,  to  make  express  or  explicit.  1  believe 
my  formula,  that  capital  is  wealth  in  economic  use,  is  what  econo¬ 
mists  and,  less  consciously,  business  men  mean,  or  mean  to  mean, 
when  they  use  the  term.  It  is  of  that  that  what  is  named  capital 
with  restricting  adjectives,  ”  potential,”  “  trade,”  ‘‘  social,”  etc., 
etc.,  are  species  or  varieties.  I  am  not  pressing  for  a  pedantic 
restriction  of  the  name  to  this  generic  sense,  but  only  that  it  should 
not  be  used  alone  in  any  other  sense  where  the  restriction  implied 
is  not  discoverable  from  the  context. 

It  would  appear  that  there  is  much  more  express  agreement,  or 
much  less  dispute,  about  the  denotation  than  about  the  connota¬ 
tion  of  capital,  and  that  the  agreement  increases,  or  the  disputes 
lessen,  as  we  approach  closer  to  the  concrete  facts.  The  question 
as  to  the  answer  to  which  there  is  this  larger  agreement,  may  be 
put  in  the  form,  Of  what  does  capital  consist  ?  The  fairly  unani¬ 
mous  answer  seems  to  be  “  of  tools,  materials,  and  provision.” 
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If  this  were  really  an  agreed  answer,  and  (he  terms  were  unambiguous, 
we  should  be  able  soon  to  arrive  at  an  agreed  definition  of  capital, 
by  asking  what  “  tools,  materials,  and  provision  ”  have  in  common ; 
and  is  there  any  answer  to  this  except  that  the  common  property 
is  that  they  are  all  used  (or  used  up,  or  consumed)  in  the  process 
of  economic  production  ?  Unfortunately,  the  agreement  is  illusory 
because  the  moment  we  inquire  as  to  either  the  connotation  or  the 
denotation  of  “  tools,”  “  materials,”  or  “  provision,”  the  agree¬ 
ment  dissolves  and  disappears.  Let  us  ask,  e.g.,  whether  land  or 
labourers  fall  under  any  of  these  three  heads  (and  so  under  capital), 
and  all  the  answer  we  get  from  the  economists  is  a  confused  babel 
of  answers.  We  shall  be  well  advised  to  return  to  our  formula 
that  everything  is  capital  which  being  wealth  is  also  in  economic 
use,  and  to  proceed  on  that  basis  to  consider  what  species,  sub¬ 
species,  and  varieties  of  it  there  are — t.e.  to  set  in  order  the  contents 
of  our  conception  of  Capital.  That  task  I  do  not  here  undertake 
to  execute,  but  I  believe  that  the  acceptance  of  the  definition  I 
have  given  puts  us  into  the  most  favourable  position  to  carry  it 
out.  All  I  can  do  here  is  to  begin  this  work,  to  distinguish  the 
most  important  species  of  capital,  and  to  consider  a  few  of  the  less 
important. 

The  first  and  most  important  distinction  wWiin  capital  is  between 
capital  which  is  the  result  of  natural  forces  and  that  which  is  the 
product  of  past  voluntary  human  exertions.  The  first  includes 
what  we  call  raw  materials,  fertile  soil  not  yet  improved  by  culti¬ 
vation,  and  the  equally  uncultivated  or  unimproved  bodily  or 
mental  powers  of  man ;  the  second  whatever  values  have  been 
created  and  added  to  the  former  by  economic  labour  bodily  or 
mental.  It  will  be  clear  that  both  sorts  of  capital  are  sometimes 
embodied  in  the  same  material  substances  or  human  agents,  but 
that  does  not  affect  the  reality  of  the  distinction.  The  proprietors 
of  the  first,  very  roughly,  may  be  identified  with  the  class  of  what 
I  have  called  “  the  wealthy  ”  ;  the  owners  of  the  second  with  the 
class  which  afterwards  disparts  itself  into  employers  and  employees. 
They  are  the  owners  of  natural  economic  abilities,  bodily  or  mental. 
All  are  owners  of  potential  capital.  Very  roughly  still,  we  may 
subdivide  the  property  of  the  former  into  movables  and  im¬ 
movables,  and  that  which  is  owned  by  the  latter  into  mental 
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and  bodily  (and  tlie  proprietors  themselves  into  employers  of 
labour  and  labourers). 

This  is,  I  repeat,  a  very  rough  survey  of  the  field  of  capital,  but 
it  will  serve  economics  better  than  those  offered  by  Marshall,  and 
permits  of  being  made  more  exact.  To  put  it  still  more  roughly, 
it  justifies  the  division  of  capital  into  (1)  land  “  the  representative 
of  all  other  natural  (economic)  agents  ” ;  (2)  labour,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  all  other  human  economic  agents ;  and  (3)  capital 
which  is  neither  land  nor  labour.  “  Land  ”  is  here  treated  as 
representative  or  typical  of  all  “  materials  ”  and  [sources  of] 
“  provision  ” ;  but  in  its  own  character  it  has  important 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  from  the  other  members  of  the 
sub-species  which  it  is  said  to  represent.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  “  labour.”  In  any  case  “  labour  ”  here  means  natural 
economic  abilities  or  powers,  not  their  exercise,  and  that  equally 
whether  they  are  mental  or  bodily,  provided  only  they  are 
economic.  Labour,  in  this  sense,  is  not  owned  exclusively  by 
”  labourers  ”  or  “  the  labouring  class,”  but  also  by  employers 
and  all  kinds  of  employees.  It  is  best  sub-divided  into  (a)  powers 
of  architectonic  economic  organization ;  (6)  powers  of  executive 
economic  administration ;  and  (c)  powers  of  bodily  economic 
exercise.  The  lines  are  not  easy  to  draw,  and  I  am  far  from 
suggesting  that  any  human  being  does  not  in  some  degree  possess 
all  three.  But  when  we  say  that  all  wealth  or  all  capital  is 
ultimately  due  to  labour  we  must  not  restrict  “  labour  ”  to  what 
falls  under  (c)  or  their  employment.  With  that  restriction  the 
statement  becomes  a  monstrous  and  ludicrous  falsehood.  What 
is  here  true  is  that  the  labourers  who  form  what  is  popularly  called 
the  labouring  or  working  class,  embody  and  own  a  very  marked 
and  distinct  sub-class  or  variety  of  capital ;  and  that  each  member 
of  that  class  may  also  be  the  owner  or  proprietor  of  any  or  all  of 
the  other  varieties,  or  sub-species  or  species  of  capital.  It  is  a 
question  of  historic  fact  whether  any  or  many  of  them  do  so  or 
not.  The  question  whether  more  or  aU  of  them  should  is  one 
partly  for  economics,  partly  for  ethics  ;  in  the  former  case  it  takes 
the  form  whether  such  a  condition  would  or  would  not  promote 
economic  efficiency,  but  so  far  as  it  takes  that  form  ethical  con¬ 
siderations  are  irrelevant,  and  sympathy  with  their  lot  as  not 
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owning  these  other  species  of  capital  a  feeling  best  excluded  from 
the  economist’s  mind.  There  is  little  so  dangerous  to  the  clearness 
of  that  mind  as  a  suffusion  of  it  by  “  the  milk  of  human  kind¬ 
ness.”  Here  as  elsewhere  in  science  “  the  dry  light  is  the  wisest 
soul.” 

The  distinctions  within  capital  to  which  Marshall  refers  are  in 
effect  divided  into  those  of  major,  and  those  of  minor,  importance. 
At  any  rate;  the  points  about  capital  which  are  noticed  in  §  10 
are  said  to  be  “  minor.”  The  “  minor  ”  distinctions  are  between 
(a)  circulating  and  fixed ;  (b)  specialized  and  (I  suppose)  un¬ 
specialized  ;  (c)  personal  and  (I  again  suppose)  material.  As  they 
are  ”  minor;”  I  take  leave  for  the  time  to  discharge  myself  from 
the  task  of  criticizing  them.  But  what  are  the  “  major  ”  points,” 
the  distinctions  of  major  importance  ?  I  am  sure  of  one  only, 
viz.  that  between  Individual  and  Social  Capital,  which  1  have 
already  criticized.  There  is  also  that  between  Trade  Capital  and — 
I  do  not  know  what.  It  “  corresponds  to  money  income,”  and  it 
appears  to  be  that  which  is  held  in  the  hope  of  making  money  by 
it.  But  as  I  cannot  discover  what  it  is  distinguished /rom,  I  leave 
if  for  the  time  alone.  The  last  possibility  of  a  ”  major  ”  distinction 
is  that  between  Consumption  Capital  and  Auxiliary  Capital. 
This  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  distinction  between  (a)  ”  pro¬ 
vision  ”  and  (b)  tools  and  (raw)  materials  taken  together.  But 
I  am  not  sure  whether  Marshall  himself  regards  any  of  these 
distinctions  except  that  between  Individual  and  Social  Capital 
as  of  any  great  importance.  In  fact,  what  he  does  is  to  express  a 
vague  scepticism  as  to  whether  there  is  anything  which  can 
properly  be  named  Capital,  and  whether  the  numerous  definers 
and  dividers  of  it  have  not  been  deluded  by  the  primd  facie  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  compact  group  or  class.  It  is  hinted  that  the  apparent 
compactness  of  it  and  its  sub-classes  will  dissolve  on  closer  examina¬ 
tion,  or  prove  to  be  but  the  reflex  of  a  temporary  and  shifting 
“  purpose.”  Professor  Shield  Nicholson  views  this  situation  with 
equanimity  and  even  complacency.  Contemplating  the  volumes 
”  that  have  been  written,  are  still  being  written,  and  no  doubt 
will  continue  to  be  written  on  the  meaning”  and  functions,  he 
declares  it — t.e.  this  endless  search  for  knowledge  eternally  doomed 
to  reach  no  result — “properly  viewed,  no  matter  for  regret.” 
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“  It  simply  indicates,”  he  says,  “  that  capital  is  one  of  the  most 
far-reaching  conceptions,  and  that  with  changing  conditions  its 
content  is  subject  to  change  (as  soon  as  we  leave  generalities).”  ^ 
It  is  not  given  to  me  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  capital’s 
being  “one  of  the  most  far-reaching  conceptions,”  or  how  the 
endlessness  of  our  search  for  a  knowledge  of  what  it  is  and  does 
indicates  that,  or  what  the  point  of  the  concluding  parenthesis 
is.  The  remaining  words  mean,  I  suppose,  that  there  is  no  con¬ 
stancy  in  the  meaning — ^the  denotation  or  the  connotation — of 
the  word  “capital”  from  moment  to  moment.  If  that  is  so 
the  sooner  we  cease  talking  about  it  the  better. 

But  to  me,  and  I  hope  to  my  readers,  the  situation  is  a  matter 
of  profound  regret,  and  if  it  is  doomed  to  be  eternal,  a  matter  of 
despairing  regret.  For  it  would  mean  that  we  must  finally  abandon 
the  hope  of  understanding  the  economic  world,  and  possessing  a 
science  of  economics.  But  I  have  a  better  hope,  and  any  progress 
towards  a  realization  of  it  depends  upon  defining  our  “  fundamental 
notions,”  i.e.  attaching  to  our  leading  terms  a  precise  and  constant 
meaning,  or  the  most  precise  and  constant  meaning  we  can. 

To  clear  up  the  mess  made  about  Capital  by  economists  who 
think  they  can  proceed  without  logic,  or  with  a  merely  extempo¬ 
rized  logic,  is  a  repulsive,  but  necessary  business.  Beginner  as  I 
am  in  the  application  to  economics  of  the  principles  of  logical 
science,  I  seem  to  myself  to  have  made  some  advance  in  dispelling 
the  clouds  of  confusion  in  which  such  economists  have  enwrapped 
the  “  fundamental  notion  ”  of  Capital.  Doubtless  I  have  made 
mistakes,  and  no  one  will  rejoice  more  than  I  to  have  them  pointed 
out. 

“  Si  quid  noviati  reotiuB  istiB 
Candidus  imperti,  si  non,  his  utere  mecom.” 

J.  A.  Smith. 

Non. — On  this  subject  I  have  learned  mnch  from  the  acute  criticism  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth  Donisthorpe’s  Individutdim,  CSiap.  V.,  “  What  is  Capital  T  ”  and 
1  have  borrowed  rather  freely  from  it,  not,  I  am  afraid,  improving  what  I  have 
borrowed.  Those  who  consult  that  work  will  find  in  it  much  both  of 
entertainment  and  enlightenment  on  several  “fundamental  notions  of  economics.” 


*  EltmenU  0/  Political  Economy,  p.  41. 
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Impbessions  op  the  Chuech  Conobess,  1913. — The  Church  Con¬ 
gress  of  1913  was  notable  in  so  far  as  the  subjects  for  discussion  were 
living  questions  of  the  day  taken,  not  from  schools  of  theology,  but 
from  the  centre  of  modem  life.  Looking  back  upon  the  sermons 
and  speeches  delivered  during  the  week,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
impressed  by  the  variety  of  the  subjects  discussed  and  the  width  of 
ouriook  which  the  speakers  represented.  The  first  day  was  devoted 
to  giving  a  reasoned  pronouncement  of  faith  in  the  Christ  of  Prophecy, 
the  Christ  of  History,  and  the  Christ  of  Experience.  The  three  following 
days  were  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  three  main  topics — first, 
the  political  and  economic  position  of  women  and  the  closely  related 
subject  of  marriage ;  secondly,  the  relations  of  civilized  nations  to 
each  other,  and  the  treatment  by  such  nations  of  the  backward  races 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact ;  and,  thirdly,  the  problems  of  rural 
betterment  and  the  ethics  of  property.  All  who  had  the  privilege  of 
listening  to  the  varied  opinions  expressed  will  be  unanimous  in  agreeing 
that  these  difficult  questions  were  handled  throughout  with  tact  and 
sympathy  by  speakers,  who,  in  nearly  every  case,  were  equipped  with 
special  knowledge  and  experience. 

Wednesday  was  the  “  women’s  day.”  Many  expected  that  this 
would  be  marked  by  dramatic  episodes  and  subversive  doctrines,  and 
the  anticipation  of  such  excitements  attracted  an  audience  who  crowded 
even  the  stairways  of  the  hall.  Fortunately,  the  “  Pilgrim  Sisters  ”  to 
Southampton,  with  trivial  exceptions,  proved  that  they  could  elevate 
and  not  degrade  the  dignity  and  value  of  a  public  conference.  Two  of 
the  lady  speakers  in  the  morning  voiced  most  convincingly  the  Christian 
Social  Union  point  of  view,  the  one,  Mrs.  Paget,  the  other.  Miss  Constance 
Smith.  Has  the  Church  used  the  woman’s  point  of  view  in  social 
questions  ?  Mrs.  Paget  hardly  thought  so,  and  she  believed  that  the 
newly-awakened  responsibility  of  women  is  one  of  the  greatest  moral 
forces  ever  plactsd  at  the  Church’s  service.  Miss  Smith  declared  that 
the  growing  complexity  of  our  social  and  industrial  system  demanded 
greater  co-operation  between  men  and  women. 

But  the  lady  who  provided  the  fresher  and  more  stimulating  ideas, 
and  redeemed  the  morning  from  being  rather  imreal  and  academic, 
VoL.  XXIV.— No.  1.  F 
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was  Bliss  Soulsby,  who,  speaking  as  a  Victorian  woman,  wished  God¬ 
speed  to  the  modem  woman  in  her  work  of  constmcting  the  modem 
“  Georgian  ”  ideal.  A  verbatim  quotation  from  her  speech  speaks  for 
itself  even  in  cold  print.  “  The  Woman  of  Yesterday  knew  by 
instinct,  as  the  Woman  of  To-morrow  may  learn  by  experience,  that 
Blan  turns  sulky,  if  his  womenkind  try  to  drag  him  further  than  he 
means  to  go  !  The  Woman  of  Yesterday  was  content  to  be  a  spiritual 
an  unseen)  force,  and  to  inspire  Blan  to  carry  out  reforms  on  his  own 
account,  knowing  that  only  so  would  he  enforce  them.  She  was 
content  to  be  the  leaven,  and  knew  that  if  she  tried  to  be  the  flour  as 
well,  she  would  spoil  the  baking.”  Bliss  Soulsby’s  common  sense, 
which  indirectly  had  a  moral  for  men  as  well  as  for  women,  made  a 
distinct  and  vivid  impression  upon  all  present. 

The  discussion  on  the  marriage  question  was  less  satisfactory.  The 
papers,  with  the  exception  of  that  read  by  the  Dean  of  Durham,  were 
ecclesiastically  correct;  the  audience,  mainly  ultra-respectable,  were 
lulled  almost  to  sleep  by  certain  of  the  readers ;  and  there  was  an 
almost  complete  failure  of  impromptu  speakers  to  carry  on  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  Possibly  this  was  due  to  the  papers  read  being  somewhat 
barren  of  practical  interest  and  counsel.  It  was  certainly  a  loss  that 
some  of  the  large  grounds  of  agreement  between  the  majority  and 
minority  reports  of  the  Divorce  Commission  were  not  discussed.  The 
two  groups  of  commissioners  are  agreed,  for  instance,  in  desiring  to 
equalize  the  grounds  of  divorce  between  men  and  women,  to  give 
reasonable  facilities  to  the  poor,  to  make  undisclosed  disease  before 
marriage  a  ground  for  nullity,  to  make  a  great  variety  of  highly  im¬ 
portant  changes  in  the  practice  of  the  Courts.  Bishop  Talbot  expressed 
the  opinion  of  many  when  he  regretted  that  no  one  was  present  who 
could  speak  with  authority  for  the  minority  commissioners  on  these 
subjects. 

On  the  following  day  the  authority  of  the  speakers  invested  the 
papers  with  a  more  practical  value,  not  only  to  the  Church  of  England, 
but  to  the  nation  and  the  Empire.  The  problem  of  the  treatment  of 
backward  races  over  which  we  are  the  overlords  u  a  weight  upon  the 
public  conscience  to-day,  and  such  a  lucid  and  masterful  speech  as  that 
delivered  by  Lord  Selbome  was  a  substantial  contribution  to  clear 
thinking  on  the  subject.  This  was  true  of  several  other  papers  on  the 
Thursday,  notably  that  read  by  BIr.  E.  D.  Blorel,  the  "hero  of  the 
Congo,”  and  in  the  evening,  on  the  kindred  subject  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  civilized  nations,  those  read  by  Sir  Edward  Satow  and 
the  Head  Blaster  of  Winchester. 

The  discussions,  however,  which  deserve  special  treatment  in  the 
Economic  Review  took  place  on  the  Friday.  On  the  Tuesday  the  devo- 
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tional  element  had  been  predominant ;  on  the  Wednesday,  the  ethical ; 
on  the  Thursday  the  speeches  of  Empire  builders  and  missionaries  had 
sounded  an  Imperial  note  giving  the  widest  application  to  the  teaching 
of  Christ ;  on  the  Friday,  social  and  domestic  questions  were  to  the 
fore.  The  morning  session  was  devoted  to  Rural  Betterment,  and  in  a 
paper  of  remarkable  comprehensiveness,  lir.  Christopher  Tumor 
outlined  the  following  factors  which  make  for  conditions  favourable  to 
agriculture.  (1)  Education  to  be  made  more  practical,  and  continued 
instruction  for  all  children  to  be  provided.  But  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  town  and  country  require  entirely  different  treatment, 
particularly  in  regard  to  continued  instruction.  (2)  The  reconstruction 
of  village  life.  (3)  Housing  reform.  (4)  Improvement  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  agricultural  industry.  Co-operation.  Credit.  (6)  Improve¬ 
ment  of  markets  and  marketing  conditions.  (6)  Encouragement  of 
subsidiary  industries.  (7)  Facilities  for  land  purchase.  Where  a 
financially  sound  and  capable  tenant  wbhes  to  buy,  he  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  so,  particularly  in  cases  where  he  will  lose  his  home  if  he  cannot. 
(8)  The  simplification  of  land  transfer.  (9)  The  increase  of  transport 
facilities.  (10)  Readjustment  of.  local  taxation.  (11)  Development 
of  small-holding  colonies,  and  instruction  for  small-holders. 

One  point  in  his  speech,  dealing  with  continuation  schools  in  rural 
districts,  seems  hardly  to  have  received  the  recognition  which  it  deserves. 
He  spoke  highly  of  the  Workers’  Educational  Association,  which  has 
1800  centres  attended  by  half  a  million  workers  three  nights  a  week, 
and  pressed  for  an  extension  of  this  work  to  the  villages.  Lord 
Salisbury  then  dealt  with  the  economics  of  rural  housing,  asking  for 
State  aid.  Mr.  Buxton  asked  for  a  minimum  wage  of  one  pound  a 
week.  Mr.  Bathurst,  M.P.,  favoured  agricultural  co-operation.  The 
session  was  strikingly  suggestive  in  ideas,  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
land  question  were  admirably  marshalled ;  but  somehow  no  one  seemed 
to  touch  the  root  of  the  matter — ^that  under  existing  economic  con¬ 
ditions  the  farmers  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  fair  wage  or  a  fair  rent,  and 
that  most  landlords  cannot  afford  to  build  good  cottages  and  only  receive 
2  per  cent,  or  less  on  their  capital.  Possibly,  too,  justice  was  hardly 
done  in  the  discussion  to  the  country  clergy,  who  are  doing,  and  can 
do  so  much  by  sympathy  and  sound  advice  towards  the  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  rural  life.  At  any  rate  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  summing 
up  made  a  suggestion  to  the  rural  deans  of  his  diocese.  “  Let  them 
get  down  Mr.  Tumor  or  Mr.  Buxton,  and  have  a  real  business-like  talk. 
The  same  thing,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  could  be  arranged  in  a  country 
parish.  It  would  be  an  ideal  country  parish  where  they  could  get  the 
squire  and  the  farmers  and  the  labourers  to  come  together  and  have 
a  talk,  and  have  some  one  down  to  talk  with  them.” 
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The  discussion  on  the  Ethics  of  Property  on  the  Friday  evening 
was  almost  too  brilliant  for  one  mind  to  follow  at  one  short  sitting, 
and  covered  far  too  wide  a  range  for  an  adequate  summary  to  be  made 
in  this  review.  The  beaming  good  humour  and  extraordmary  vitality 
of  Canon  Scott  Holland  held  the  meeting  spellbound,  and  the  impression 
left  upon  a  dazzled  audience  was  well  expressed  by  a  Church  paper  in 
these  words :  **  Professor  Scott  Holland,  if  the  simile  may  be  per¬ 

mitted,  made  the  first  flight  in  the  most  recent  ethico-philosophical 
aeroplane  which  socialistic  airmen  have  invented.  He  kept  at  a  high 
altitude  above  his  awed  hearers ;  well  over  their  heads.  He,  indeed, 
seemed  in  the  mental  atmosphere  to  rival  M.  P6goud’s  exhibitions  in  the 
terrestrial.  He  soared  aloft  at  all  manner  of  unusual  and  dangerous 
angles,  and  when  his  machine  had  completely  overturned,  he  still  re¬ 
tained  control,  and  finally  returned  to  his  normal  position.  Whatever 
else  he  did  he  demonstrated  that  to  the  cool  pilot  no  position  in  the 
ethics  of  property  is  impossible.” 

The  general  aim  of  his  paper  can  thus  be  roughly  indicated — ^that 
property  is  essential  to  personality,  but  few  men  to-day  own  property, 
and  accordingly  multitudes  live  without  a  “  background  *’ ;  and  that 
in  order  to  develop  personality  collective  ownership  should  be  encouraged. 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil  continued  the  brilliant  dialectics  by  arguing  that 
collective  ownership  was  only  tolerable  when,  as  in  family  life,  the 
collective  owners  are  bound  together  by  a  close  tie  of  affection.  Mr. 
Conrad  Noel  attacked  rent  and  interest,  and  made  an  effective  phonetic 
distinction  between  “  property  stolen  ”  and  “  property  swollen  ”  ;  but 
his  remedy  that  the  rich  should  simply  look  to  better  wages  being  paid 
seemed  a  somewhat  tame  conclusion  to  a  frankly  Socialistic  speech. 
Mr.  Philip  Snowden  undoubtedly  read  one  of  the  best  papers  at  the 
Congress  in  point  of  reasoning  and  expression,  and  put  his  ideas  forward 
so  attractively  that  one  of  his  audience  remarked,  "  You  would  not 
have  guessed  that  he  was  a  Socialist  at  all !  ”  He  said  :  “  It  is  im¬ 
possible  that  in  these  modem  times  everybody  can  individually  be  a 
landowner  or  a  capitalist.  But  the  ownership  and  use  of  property 
is  essential  for  all.  Therefore  it  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the 
co-operative  ownership  of  property.  The  root  of  the  immorality  of 
existing  economic  conditions  lies  in  this  fact,  that  while  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth  has  by  the  Industrial  Revolution  been  made 
co-operative,  the  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  and  of  the 
product  is  still  individual ;  and  the  method  by  which  individuals  can 
gain  possession  of  property  is  by  a  ruthless  competition  in  which  the 
ethic  of  the  jungle  occupies  the  sphere  where  mutual  aid  ought  to  reign.” 

Finally,  Mr.  Snowden  expressed  his  views  very  clearly  on  the 
relation  of  the  Church  of  England  to  Social  Reform.  ”  It  does  not 
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appear  to  me  to  be  the  place  or  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  put  forward 
schemes  for  economic  reform.  Its  duty  is  to  rouse  the  moral  sense 
of  the  community,  and  to  impress  upon  those  who  profess  to  believe  in 
Christ  that  His  service  requires  that  we  shall  seek  first  the  reign  of 
right-doing  among  men,  leaving  this  belief  to  express  itself  in  politics 
and  social  service.  If  the  Church  fails  in  its  duty  to  insist  upon  the 
application  of  Christian  ethics  to  the  acquisition  and  use  of  property, 
other  agencies  wiU  take  up  that  work,  for  there  is  a  spirit  abroad  which 
is  determined  that  the  poor  shall  not  be  with  us  always,  but  as  the  earth 
was  given  to  all  the  children  of  men,  its  fruits  shall  be  for  their  equal 
inheritance.” 

The  general  impression  left  by  the  discussion  on  the  ethics  of  pro¬ 
perty  was  that  the  free  and  amicable  manner  in  which  this  contentious 
subject  had  been  discussed  bore  ample  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
subject,  “  The  Kingdom  of  Gk>d  and  the  Social  Order  ”  being  included 
in  the  programme. 

Throughout  the  week,  the  personality  of  Dr.  Talbot  was  the  pre¬ 
dominant  influence,  not  only  in  his  past  work  of  moulding  the  scheme  of 
the  Congress  and  obtaining  the  speakers,  but  in  the  courtesy  displayed 
at  every  meeting  and  the  extraordinary  atmosphere  of  devotion  which 
his  spiritual  earnestness  impressed  upon  the  Congress.  This  was 
especially  noticeable  at  the  unprecedented  meeting  on  the  Friday 
afternoon,  when  a  vast  audience  of  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  met 
together  with  the  inspiring  idea  of  discussing  the  unification  of  Christian 
faith  and  action  in  dealing  with  the  civilization  of  our  time.  This 
was  a  memorable  meeting,  and  may  well  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  English  Church  History. 

If  one  criticism  may  be  allowed,  it  is  an  old  one.  The  readers  of 
papers,  although  men  and  women  of  distinction  and  experience,  were 
in  some  cases  obviously  unfitted  for  reading  papers  to  a  ^eat  audience. 
Either  weakness  of  voice  or  inexperience  in  public  speaking  made  them 
inaudible  and  impossible  to  follow.  Furthermore,  to  listen  for  two 
hours  to  four  or  five  learned  essays  read  at  break-neck  speed  became  in 
some  cases  a  weariness  to  the  flesh,  and  those  of  us  who  were  unfamiliar 
with  some  of  the  profound  problems  discussed  felt  that  we  were  being 
surfeited  with  a  super-abundance  of  solid  matter. 

From  the  direct  Christian  Social  Union  point  of  view  the  Congress 
would  have  given  intense  delight  to  our  founder.  Bishop  Westcott,  for 
it  stands  out  as  an  official  recognition  that  the  Union  is  right  in  pro¬ 
claiming  that  the  various  problems  of  the  world — the  woman’s  move¬ 
ment,  national  and  international  morality,  and  social  reconstruction — 
are  matters  of  religion  as  the  Christian  understands  the  word. 

The  keynote  of  the  Church  Congress  of  1913  was,  in  fact.  Bishop 
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Westcott’s  own  ideal  as  expressed  in  Christian  Aspects  of  Life,  “  We 
who  believe  should  seriously  endeavour  to  make  our  Christian  faith 
the  direct  rule  of  our  whole  life — of  our  social  and  civic  and  national 
life  no  less  than  of  our  personal  life — ^keeping  our  ideal  steadily  in  view 
while  we  face  the  perplexing  details  of  conduct.”  (p.  219). 

B.  S.  Townboe. 

Ups  and  Downs  in  Co-operation. — Generally  speaking,  throughout 
the  world,  co-operation  is  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  We  shall, 
indeed,  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  some  of  its  operations  are  open  to 
criticism  ;  but  the  principle  is  everywhere  gaining  ground.  Whether 
our  own  distributive  co-operators — by  their  policy  of  consolidating 
societies  indiscriminately  into  large  organizations  surrounded  by 
branches  and  making  the  movement  political — are  pursuing  quite  the 
right  and,  according  to  Rochdale  ideas,  the  most  co-operative  path, 
may  be  open  to  question.  At  a  time  when  every  mind  is  busy  ponder¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  our  rural  population,  degraded  by  systematic 
“  engrossing  ”  of  land  from  a  prosperous  and  happy  peasantry  into 
a  landless  proletariat,  such  deliberate  driving  of  the  small  societies 
out  of  the  field  is  calculated  to  recall  the  historic  policy  of  “  stealing 
the  common  from  the  goose.”  And  the  otherwise  very  explicable 
railing  by  co-operators  against  “  multiple  shops  ”  loses  not  a  little  of 
its  force  when  accompanied  by  that  most  sincere  form  of  flattery, 
imitation  of  the  same  practice.  In  Milan,  where,  after  the  example 
of  Manchester,  strenuous  attempts  are  being  made — ^thus  far  in  vain 
— ^to  adopt  the  same  policy,  such  intended  engrossing  has  been  frankly 
branded  as  the  formation  of  a  “  Trust.” 

However  exaggerated  such  a  charge  may  be,  the  gathering  together 
of  all  societies  into  large  central  bodies  certainly  means  the  introduction 
of  capitalism  into  a  movement  whose  professed  strong  point  is  its 
anti-capitalism.  That  being  so,  one  can  scarcely  be  surprised  at  seeing 
capitalism  after  its  wont  calling  forth  defensive  trade  unionism  among 
the  employees  of  the  large  stores,  who  have  already  gone  to  the  length 
of  openly  threatening  a  strike.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  policy  here 
followed  is  copied  abroad,  or  at  any  rate  attempts  are  being  made  to 
copy  it.  There  is  much  allurement  in  the  glitter  of  large  business.  In 
Germany,  among  distributive  societies  more  or  less  under  Socialist 
influence,  those  attempts  are  being  crowned  with  success  and  are  likely 
to  result  in  more  imposing  figures.  In  France  and  Italy  siren  voices 
are  proving  less  effective.  French  distributive  co-operation  has  gained 
much  by  the  union  recently  effected  between  the  Socialist  and  the 
“  neutral  ”  federations — ^the  Socialist,  who  have  worked  up  their  way 
across  serious  difficulties  in  less  than  twenty  years,  being  the  more 
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co-operative  of  the  two  and  also  now  the  stronger.  However,  in  either 
country,  individual  societies,  like  those  little  republics  of  classical  history, 
display  a  strong  love  of  independence  and,  like  the  eels  of  the  story, 
decline  to  be  baked  up  into  a  huge  pie.  Co-operation  could  not,  of 
course,  subsist  on  other  than  business  lines.  But  it  was  never  intended 
to  be  mere  business  or  mere  politics.  The  Rochdale  Rules  say  nothing 
about  creating  a  huge,  national  “  Co-operative  Commonwealth,”  but 
propose  as  the  ideal  chosen  the  formation  of  “  a  self-supporting  colony  ” 
and  assistance  to  be  given  to  other  societies  in  establishing  such 
colonies.”  The  main  object  of  co-operation  is  to  be  educative  and  to 
form  character,  which  is  far  best  accomplished  in  societies  limited 
in  membership  but  firmly  united  within  themselves  by  common  senti¬ 
ment  and  common  local  interest — ^in  societies  in  which  a  large  number  of 
members  can  take  their  turn  at  educational  management  and  so  prevent 
the  formation  of  two  distinct  classes,  professional  managers,  and  more 
or  less  powerless  customers.  Of  course  the  policy  of  “  engrossment  ” 
finds  its  culminating  point  in  the  enlargement  of  the  power  of  the  whole¬ 
sales,  which  has  already  reduced  the  voting  power  and  influence  of  the 
larger  and  therefore  more  independent  retail  societies.  By  the  side 
of  this  it  is  disappointing  to  find  our  “  nearly  three  millions  ”  of  co- 
operators,  with  all  their  belongings,  so  very  indifferent  to  the  great 
national  work  now  well  started  of  Land  Reform.  If  there  is  any  body 
of  men  and  women  in  this  country  collectively  pledged  by  their  pro¬ 
gramme  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  the  regeneration  of  “  rural  life  ” — 
as  Sir  H.  Plunkett  has  fitly  called  the  problem — it  is  these  co-operators 
of  the  Rochdale  School.  Even  if  they  will  do  nothing  but  propagate 
their  favourite  distribution  in  coimtry  districts,  they  may  render  an 
immense  service.  However,  there  seems  not  a  tongue  or  a  pen  stirring 
in  the  cause,  and  hands  remain  idle. 

The  foregoing  reflections  apart,  co-operation  is  visibly  extending  its 
sway  all  over  the  globe.  The  attempts  made  in  the  United  States  to 
acclimatise  co-operative  credit  merit  separate  consideration.  Our  own 
colonies  are  not  remiss  in  the  matter.  India  by  this  time  probably 
possesses  about  10,000  societies,  mainly  for  credit,  which  under  able 
direction  by  the  Registrars  are  generally  doing  well.  Mauritius  has 
recently  passed  a  co-operative  ordinance;  and  the  Governor,  who  is 
warmly  interested  in  the  matter,  predicts  early  and  satisfactory  results. 
Cyprus  by  this  time  probably  has  its  new  ordinance  prepared  some 
months  ago,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  good  working.  Preparations 
are  being  made  in  the  Transkei  district;  and  Canada  is  doing  well. 
Looking  further  afield,  the  Philippine  Islands  have  been  baulked  in 
their  attempt  to  adopt  Raiffeisen  Credit  Co-operation,  supported  by 
an  unanimous  vote  of  the  Second  Chamber,  only  to  be  vetoed  by  the 
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Senate.  But  the  Hawaii  Islands — ^previously  known  as  the  Sandwich 
Islands — promise,  under  the  initiative  of  the  Commissioner  of  Immi¬ 
gration  and  Labour,  to  be  made  to  benefit  by  co-operative  credit.  The 
firstling  labours  entered  upon  in  Mexico  have  been  rendered  useless  for 
the  time  by  the  revolution.  But  Argentina  is  seriously  turning  its 
attention  to  the  problem.  Japan  is  active  in  the  same  work ;  and  China 
really  already  possesses  widespread  unpretentious  but  most  fruitful 
bumble  co-operation  of  its  own. 

In  Europe  special  attention  is  due  to  the  remarkably  good  beginning 
in  the  development  of  co-operation  made  in  Bussia,  which,  according 
to  an  official  report,  on  1st  January,  1913,  numbered  about  28,500 
co-operative  societies,  as  compared  with  only  3085  in  1904.  Add  about 
2000,  separately  enumerated,  in  Finland,  and  there  are  30,500,  which, 
if  the  not  genuinely  co-operative  societies  be  eliminated  from  the  pre¬ 
tentious  French  list  of  about  50,000,  places  Russia  in  respect  of  numbers 
second  in  the  matter  to  Germany  only,  which  leads  with  over  33,000 
societies.  However,  about  4000  agricultural  societies  included  in  the 
Russian  figure  appear  to  be  really  not  co-operative  but  formed  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture.  Of  the  28,500  referred  to,  as  many  as  12,500 
are  credit  societies,  having  an  annual  turnover  of  about  470,000,000 
roubles.  There  were  about  7500  distributive  and  about  4000  agri¬ 
cultural  societies,  among  these  over  2500  dairies.  The  extension  of 
co-operation  has  thus  far  been  not  a  little  obstructed  by  defective 
legislation.  That  hindrance  is,  however,  about  to  be  removed.  A 
new  law  which  is  supposed  to  be  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  is 
actually  in  preparation,  if  not  indeed  now  ready  for  adoption. 

In  Italy,  apart  from  the  encouraging  advance  of  land-renting  societies, 
which  appear  to  be  doing  a  considerable  amount  of  good,  and  have 
already  in  Sicily  stemmed  the  tide  of  emigration  and  unemployment, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  find  the  common  labour  societies,  which,  by  taking 
collective  contracts,  provide  a  peaceable  substitute  for  labour  war  by 
strikes,  but  which  thus  far  have  been  limited  only  to  the  Romagna  and 
Emilia,  conquering  new  territory  in  the  south.  A  number  have  been 
established  in  Calabria,  and  there  are  sure  to  be  more.  The  Cabinet 
has  recently,  by  a  public  declaration,  supported  them  in  the  matter 
of  contracts  from  local  administrative  bodies,  some  of  which  have 
shown  an  unwillingness  to  employ  them. 

The  palm  of  interest,  however,  falls  to  the  lot  of  Germany,  which 
on  1st  January,  1913,  possessed,  according  to  an  official  return  issued 
by  the  Statistical  Office,  33,329  registered  co-operative  societies, 
marking  an  increase  by  1566  over  the  figure  for  the  preceding  year,  and 
according  to  the  “  Year  Book  ”  of  the  Schulze  Delitzsch  Union  (which 
is  likely  to  be  correct)  as  many  as  33,657,  with  £36,000,000  share 
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capital,  £250,000,000  loan  capital  among  them,  and  a  total  turnover 
of  £1,425,000,000.  No  fewer  than  18,746  of  these  societies,  with  out 
and  out  the  largest  proportion  of  capital  and  business,  were  credit 
societies.  The  Schulxe  Delitzsch  societies  by  themselves,  with  about 
a  million  members,  account  for  about  £18,500,000  share  and  £70,000,000 
loan  capital,  and  a  turnover  of  more  than  £850,000,000.  However, 
the  leading  feature  of  the  year’s  occurrences  in  Grerman  co-operation  is 
the  remarkable  increase  of  societies  ministering  to  agriculture.  Credit 
having  laid  the  foimdation,  agricultmral  co-operation  is  now  free  to 
develop  rapidly,  and  it  is  doing  so.  Apart  from  16,571  specifically 
rural  credit  societies,  there  were  8748  purely  agricultural  co-operative 
societies,  that  is  by  566  more  than  a  year  before,  3934  being  productive 
societies  for  turning  agricultural  produce  into  marketable  shape ; 
3349  dairies,  1686  societies  for  the  common  employment  of  power, 
machinery  and  implements,  and  403  common  pasturing  societies,  such 
as  we  stand  in  need  of  here  to  secure  to  the  small-holder’s  cattle  access 
to  green  fields  in  which  to  move  about  freely.  Societies  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  are  now  multiplying  fast  in  (Germany. 

But  alas !  in  this  fragrant  ointment  there  is  a  fly,  a  nasty  bluebottle 
to  disfigure  the  results,  which  really  calls  for  quite  as  much  attention 
among  ourselves  as  do  the  encouraging  successes  recorded.  The  system 
of  co-operative  credit  in  Germany  which,  of  all  others,  our  agricultural 
authorities  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  “central”  bodies,  appear 
to  have  set  their  heart  upon  imitating,  has  been  for  the  time  seriously 
discredited — as  the  general  secretary  of  that  particular  union  has 
himself  explicitly  admitted  at  the  annual  congress — by  the  disastrous 
collapse  of  pretentious  credit  institutions,  including  a  Central  Bank, 
which  event  has  spread  distress  and  ruin  all  round  their  own  centres 
and  become  the  talk  of  all  Germany.  It  is  quite  true  that  imprudent 
immobilization  of  considerable  sums  of  money  in  mortgages  is  in  part 
answerable  for  the  result.  The  main  causes  are,  however,  reliance, 
encouraged  so  as  to  have  become  excessive,  upon  proffered  State  aid, 
and  disregard  of  the  necessity  of  regular  and  searching  inspection,  such 
as  naturally  breeds  reckless  giving  of  credit.  It  is  such  rather  trouble¬ 
some  investigation  of  accounts  and  management  which  our  would-be 
organizers  cannot  stomach.  Things  are  to  be  made  easy.  They  have 
been  made  so  in  Germany.  Credit  has  been  given  in  current  account 
without  inquiry  into  the  object  of  each  loan.  Councils  of  Inspection 
and  Union  Inspectors  have  been  allowed  to  discharge  their  duties 
perfunctorily.  And,  trusting  to  State  advances,  societies  have  lent 
out  their  money  recklessly.  The  Central  Bank  of  the  Union  affected; 
at  Darmstadt,  has,  so  it  now  turns  out,  gone  on  doing  business  for 
several  years  as  if  nothing  were  amiss,  when  in  fact  it  was  hopelessly 
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insolvent.  The  local  societies  come  to  grief — ^in  Hesse,  the  very  central 
district  of  the  Union — ^have  plunged  their  members  into  disaster  from 
which,  unless  the  State  comes  to  the  rescue  with  public  money,  many 
will  not  be  able  to  save  themselves.  No  less  than  five  million  marks 
were  asked  for  for  the  purpose.  The  Government  has  declared  its 
willingness  to  grant  one  million.  This  is  one  of  the  “  downs  ”  in 
the  progress  of  co-operation  of  which  our  authorities  will  do  well  to 
take  note.  An  account  of  it  should  be  added  to  the  Report  of  the  Irish 
Departmental  Committee  soon  to  be  issued.  Co-operative  credit  is 
an  admirable  institution  when  properly  handled — ^fruitful  of  results 
and  absolutely  safe.  “  It  is  inconceivable  how  a  People’s  Bank  properly 
managed  can  come  to  grief,”  so  the  Hon.  M.  Ferraris,  at  that  time 
Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  in  Italy,  who  knows  such  societies 
thoroughly,  has  laid  it  down.  But  proper  management,  above  all 
things,  the  observance  of  safeguards,  is  essential  and  indispensable. 
The  lesson  ought  to  be  lost  neither  upon  Whitehall  Place  nor  upon 
Upper  Merrion  Street. 

Henby  W.  Wolff. 


Why  Women  abe  CBOWoiNa  the  Laboxtb  Mabkets  of  the  Wobld. 
— One  of  the  most  important  problems  of  the  present  day  is  the  invasion 
of  the  industrial  world  by  women.  What  are  the  causes,  and  what  are 
the  effects  of  thb  ever-increasing  exodus  from  the  home  ? 

The  most  glaring  effects  are — ^the  cheapening  of  labour,  for  women 
work  for  lower  wages  than  men ;  the  unemployment  of  men  where  they 
have  been  ousted  from  their  positions  by  women  ;  the  uncomfortable 
homes  of  the  workers  whose  women  are  engaged  all  day  long  in  earning, 
with  the  consequent  neglect  of  all  home  craft  such  as  cooking,  mending 
etc. ;  and  lastly,  the  unhappy  or  degenerate  ohildroi  deprived  of  their 
mother’s  care. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  undesirable  condition  of  things  may  be  found 
in  the  action  of  the  economic  forces  of  the  moment,  uncontrolled  by 
law.  The  curious  anomaly  exists  that  while  men  are  desirous  of  keeping 
women  to  home  life,  and  resent  their  intrusion  into  the  labour  world, 
the  women  are  being  forced  from  the  home  into  the  labour  markets. 
Until  the  industrial  revolution  of  a  century  ago  brought  about  by  the 
invention  of  machinery,  there  was  no  large  outlet  for  women  from  the 
home.  Nearly  all  other  means  of  livelihood  were  closed  to  them  either 
by  custom  or  by  law.  Under  such  conditions,  no  matter  how  irksome 
their  lot,  it  had  to  be  borne.  But  the  development  of  industry  has 
changed  all  that.  The  capitalist,  with  his  demand  for  the  cheapest 
labour,  has  opened  up  an  avenue  of  escape.  Modem  ideas  have  brought 
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about  the  overthrow  of  many  harriers  which  were  formerly  interposed 
between  women  and  economic  independence.  It  is,  perhaps,  hut  a 
question  of  time  till  all  are  swept  away.  Nevertheless,  men  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  see  the  necessity  of  inducing  women,  where  they  can 
no  longer  compel  them,  to  keep  to  the  work  of  home  making. 

Why  should  women  be  desirous  “  to  escape  ”  from  home  life  to  the 
underpaid  life  of  the  factory  or  the  sweated  workshop  ?  To  understand 
what  is  an  undeniable  fact,  an  examination  of  the  economic  position 
of  the  wife  and  mother  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  wage-earning 
woman  is  necessary.  Whether  a  woman  gives  up  a  means  of  livelihood 
on  marriage  to  take  charge  of  her  husband’s  house,  or  whether  she  had 
not  previously  adopted  a  life  of  earning,  is  immaterial  to  the  argument, 
since  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  almost  every  woman  nowadays 
is  capable,  if  properly  taught,  of  earning- enough  to  maintain  herself. 
The  employed  woman  has  control  of  money  in  the  present,  and  an 
assurance  of  independence  in  the  future.  If  she  be  skilful  and  hard¬ 
working,  she  has  also  the  chance  of  increasing  her  income.  She  obtains 
the  respect  of  those  around  her  in  greater  or  lesser  degree,  according 
to  her  money  value,  which  is  the  usual  scale  in  which  the  world  weighs 
people. 

Chi  the  other  hand,  in  the  state  of  matrimony,  what  economic  position 
does  the  woman  occupy  in  law  ?  If  her  husband  so  wills  it,  she  may 
never  have  the  possession  of  a  penny  piece  during  her  married  life,  nor 
in  spite  of  the  utmost  thrift  and  attention  to  duty  can  she  have  a  secure 
future.  The  law  places  her  absolutely  in  the  power  of  her  husband,  so 
that,  as  not  only  bad  men  abound,  but  selfish  and  thoughtless  ones,  the 
position  of  countless  numbers  of  married  women  is  that  of  extreme 
hardship.  First,  with  regard  to  her  not  being  allowed  the  possession 
of  money.  The  law  does  not  require  a  man  to  share  any  part  of  his 
income  with  his  wife,  no  matter  what  the  extent  of  her  service  to  him. 
In  theory  it  only  requires  him  to  board,  lodge,  and  clothe  her.  In 
practice  the  law  does  not  effectually  compel  a  man  to  do  even  this,  for 
the  only  means  a  woman  possesses  to  put  the  law  in  motion  are  to  go 
into  the  workhouse  when  the  guardians  sue  her  husband  for  her  main¬ 
tenance.  It  is  obvious  that  even  the  lowest  sweating  wage  will  be 
accepted  by  a  woman  before  incurring  such  a  degradation.  It  is  seen 
therefore  how  the  law,  by  the  absolute  power  it  gives  the  man  over  the 
income,  and  by  ignoring  the  right  of  the  woman  to  receive  payment 
for  the  service  she  renders,  is  continually  forcing  women  from  the  home, 
for  they  do  not  wait  until  starvation  has  them  and  their  children  in 
its  grip.  They  seek  employment  as  soon  as  they  realize  that  their 
husbands  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  support  them.  Harold  Begbie, 
in  his  chapter  on  Belfast  in  The  Lady  Next  Door,  speaks  of  “  the  army 
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of  womanliood  ”  going  to  the  mills  in  the  morning,  and  suggests  that  the 
fathers  or  husbands  of  these  women  and  girls  are  usuaUy  casual  labourers 
or  loafers  sponging  on  their  wives  and  daughters. 

To  show  the  necessity  many  married  women  are  under  to  be  wage- 
earners,  the  case  may  be  cited  of  an  investigation  undertaken  seven 
years  ago  at  the  request  of  the  Home  Office  by  medical  officers  to  show 
the  effect  of  industrial  employment  before  and  after  childbirth  on  the 
health  of  mother  and  child.  It  was  proved  that  mortality  was  greater 
among  those  infants  whose  mothers  were  unemployed  than  among  the 
infants  of  the  employed.  The  mitigation  of  want  and  poverty,  resulting 
from  employment,  does  more  good  than  the  work  itself  does  harm. 
English  law  has  never  yet  sought  to  keep  women  at  home  by  other 
means  than  prohibition  of  work ;  but  this  method,  if  carried  out,  might 
cause  worse  suffering,  unless  the  promise  “  thou  shalt  be  maintained  ” 
accompanies  the  command  “  thou  shalt  not  labotir.”  Germany  protects 
its  women  better.  There,  if  a  man  does  not  bring  home  his  earnings 
to  support  his  family,  his  wife,  by  proving  her  case  to  a  magistrate,  can 
get  his  wages  handed  direct  to  her,  and  if  the  man  refuses  to  find  work, 
the  State  supplies  him  with  it. 

Again,  the  unemployed  wife  has  no  secure  future.  Her  husband  can 
will  away  all  his  money  from  her,  even  though  much  of  his  possession 
may  be  due  to  her  care  and  thrift.  It  matters  not.  Even  the  savings 
a  wife  may  effect  from  a  housekeeping  allowance  are  not  hers  in  law.  A 
drunken  or  extravagant  husband  often  takes  them  from  her.  There 
is  no  compulsion  on  a  man  to  insure  his  life  to  avert  starvation  from 
his  wife  in  widowhood.  In  fine,  Elnglish  legislators  have  given  no 
material  expression  to  their  oft-expressed  desire  that  married  women 
should  devote  their  lives  to  caring  for  their  children.  Numbers  of 
women,  after  having  given  of  the  strength  of  their  body  to  the  bearing 
and  rearing  children,  have  to  end  their  days  in  the  workhouse  or  home 
of  private  charity.  They  have  rendered  themselves  \mfit  to  earn  their 
living  by  a  too  unselfish  surrender  of  themselves  to  the  duties  of  their 
home.  It  would  be  practically  impossible  for  a  thrifty,  steady,  hard¬ 
working  man  to  fall  from  a  position  of  comfort  to  one  of  penury.  It  is 
frequently  the  fate  of  the  unemployed  wife  and  mother  in  widowhood 
in  all  ranks  save  the  wealthy. 

An  indication  of  the  attitude  of  the  legislature  towards  the  wife  and 
mother  is  given  in  the  recently  passed  Insurance  Act.  The  non- 
industrially  employed  wife  is  practically  left  outside  the  Act,  for  even 
the  maternity  benefit  was  at  first  given  to  the  husband,  though  later  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  give  her  a  chance  of  obtaining  the  use  of  it. 
The  plea  was  put  forward  in  favour  of  still  giving  it  unconditionally  to 
the  husband,  in  spite  of  proof  that  it  was  not  applied  for  the  object 
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intended,  that  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  men  of  the  nation  to  let  them 
see  that  they  were  not  trusted ! 

Cases  occur  in  which  women  go  out  to  work  who  could  save  more 
money  by  remaining  at  home  than  they  earn  outside ;  but  the  fact 
that  no  credit  is  given  for  that  kind  of  money-getting  disheartens  many. 

It  is  not  the  census  paper  alone  that  describes  the  domestic  woman  as 
one  of  no  occupation. 

Even  if  all  married  women  were  withdrawn  from  the  labour  market, 
there  would  be  left  a  number  considerable  enough  to  handicap  men  in 
obtaining  employment  and  higher  wages.  This  pressure  could  be  much 
lessened  by  inducing  women  to  confine  themselves  more  to  those  spheres 
of  work  which  suitability  or  custom  reserves  for  them.  But  it  should 
be  carefully  noted  that  women  continue  to  get  low  wages  even  in  those 
spheres  of  work  reserved  to  them.  This  is  the  result  of  the  general 
attitude  to  women’s  work  handed  down  through  the  ages,  and  of  the 
absolute  power  which  law  and  custom  give  to  men  over  the  purse. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  world’s  history,  men  had  their  domestic 
work  done  for  them  by  their  women  free.  With  the  increase  of  luxury 
some  hired  help  became  necessary  ;  but  so  long  as  there  were  no  other 
means  of  wage-earning  for  women,  a  mere  pittance  was  only  paid  them. 
Though  the  wages  of  domestic  servants  have  increased  latterly,  neither  is 
the  salary  offered  large  enough  nor  are  the  conditions  of  the  life  (and  here 
we  have  the  chief  cause  why  the  career  of  domestic  service  is  shunned 
by  all  who  are  capable  of  other  work)  such  as  to  attract  a  smtable  class 
of  women  to  the  work.  Men  cannot  change  the  bias  of  mind  they  have 
inherited  from  their  forefathers.  A  man  would  not  allow  his  wife  to 
pay  the  woman  who  takes  charge  of  his  child  what  he  pays  the  chauffeur 
who  drives  his  car.  It  is  true  that  he  does  not  feel  the  child  will  suffer, 
for  he  knows  that  his  wife  will  supplement  the  inefficiency  of  a  nurse 
by  her  own  labour,  and  will  also  make  good  the  shortcomings  of  his 
other  domestics.  In  all  cases  the  wife  b  held  responsible,  and  often 
her  health,  sometimes,  in  these  days  of  acute  domestic  difficulty,  even 
her  life  has  to  pay  the  forfeit.  But,  so  far,  men  have  not  yet  fully 
realized  that  household  duties  are  real  work. 

If  the  mbtress  of  the  house  occupied  a  position  of  economic  indepen¬ 
dence — i.e.  if,  without  any  unpleasant  fighting  for  her  rights  but  simply 
as  her  recognized  position  in  law,  she  was  entitled  to  the  control  of  part 
of  her  husband’s  income — she  would  quickly  recognize  that  the  wisest 
way  to  expend  her  money  wo\ild  be  to  offer  sufficient  wages  to  get 
skilful  help.  Her  outlook  on  life  would  be  broadened,  and  her  increased 
power  would  enable  her  to  combine  with  others  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  service  so  as  to  attract  numbers  to  the  profession  of  domestic  service, 
for  profession  it  would  then  become.  The  chief  cause  of  the  domestic 
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difficulty  is  the  condition,  supposed  to  be  essential,  that  a  servant 
should  give  up  her  liberty,  leave  her  home  if  she  has  one,  and  live  in 
her  employer’s  house.  How  this  difficulty  can  be  got  over  cannot 
suitably  be  discussed  here.  It  b  by  no  means  insuperable ;  but  it  is 
a  problem  that  can  only  be  solved  by  women  of  responsibility,  not  by 
helpless  dependants.  Here  could  be  opened  up  a  luge  field  of  labour 
for  skilled  and  unskilled  women,  which  would  also  improve  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  life  for  men  both  in  the  home  and  in  the  labour  world. 

Some  may  contend  that  all  women  could  not  be  trusted  with  the 
expenditure  of  money.  Can  all  men  be  trusted  1  It  is  the  legislator’s 
absolute  trust  of  men  and  distrust  of  women  which  has  brought  to  pass 
many  of  our  present  evils. 

Rosk  Lavery. 

Current  Economic  Periodicals. — In  the  December  Economic 
Journal,  Mr.  E.  Johnson  has  a  long  article  on  “  The  Pure  Theory 
of  Utility  Curves,”  intended  to  clear  up  certain  theoretical  points 
which  cannot  be  dealt  with  precisely  by  the  ordinary  diagrams. 
Dr.  Rowley’s  “  Relation  between  the  Changes  in  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Prices  of  Food  ”  is  based  on  a  paper  read  at  the  British 
Association  meeting  this  autumn.  Mr.  Chizang  Waung,  in  “  The 
Ancient  Coins  and  Currency  of  China,”  describes  the  various  shells, 
skins,  domestic  animals,  beads,  and  precious  stones,  com  and  cloth, 
and  instruments  of  daily  use  which  served  as  currency  with  the  ancient 
Chinese.  The  new  Imperial  tax  legislation  in  Germany  is  described  in 
“  German  Experiments  in  Fiscal  Legislation,”  by  Gustav  Cohn,  and 
F.  Tillyard’s  paper  on  “  English  Town  Development  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,”  read  before  the  British  Association,  is  reprinted  in  this 
number. 

Just  half  of  the  articles  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  last  October 
deal  with  subjects  of  economic  interest.  Professor  J.  S.  Nicholson 
describes  some  of  the  “  Vagaries  of  Recent  Political  Economy,”  with 
special  reference  to  Professor  Pigou  and  Mr.  Wicksteed.  Dealing  with 
”  Profit  Sharing,”  Professor  W.  J.  Ashley  says  that  it  should  be 
extended  to  the  whole  of  a  trade,  so  that  no  workman  would  be  tied 
to  any  particular  concern.  Edgar  Crammond  writes  on  “  The  Financial 
Difficulties  of  Federalism  ”  ;  A.  F.  Tredgold  on  “  Heredity,  Environ¬ 
ment,  and  Social  Reform  ”  ;  and  Lord  Cromer  on  “  Indian  Progress 
and  Taxation.”  There  are  also  articles  on  Forestry  in  England  and 
Abroad,”  and  on  The  Two  Land-Campaigns.” 


We  welcome  the  International  Review  of  Commerce  and  Industry  on 
its  first  appearance  last  month.  It  is  intended  for  business  men,  and 
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will  be  strictly  non-political.  Professor  W.  J.  Ashley  contributes  an 
article  on  “  Commerce  and  the  Universities,”  pointing  the  moral  to 
be  derived  from  the  HandeUhochschulen  of  Germany  and  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Commerce  in  the  American  Universities.  Among  other 
subjects  dealt  with  are — “  Trade  Routes  as  they  will  be  affected  by 
the  Panama  Canal,”  “  Oil  Fuel,”  the  “  Incidence  and  Effect  of  the  New 
American  Tariff,”  and  the  “  Commercial  Outlook  in  China.” 

In  the  Church  Quarterly  Review  for  October  Lord  Wolmer  discusses 
the  subject  of  “  The  Church  and  Parliament  ”  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  Member  of  Parliament  who  desires  the  preservation  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment  and  at  the  same  time  greater  spiritual  freedom  for  the  Church. 

There  are  several  articles  in  the  Hibbert  Journal  for  October,  which 
call  for  mention.  Under  the  title,  ”  The  Progressive  Party,”  Mr. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  describes  the  programme  of  those  whom  he  credits 
with  aiming  at  remedying  existing  social  injustice  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Cecil  Reddie  makes  Dr.  Gray’s  book,  “  The  Public  Schools  and  the 
Empire,”  a  text  for  an  article,  advocating  large  alterations  in  English 
education.  Mr.  F.  W.  Leith  Ross  criticizes  “  International  Morality.” 
In  “  The  Evolution  of  the  Social  Conscience  towards  Crime  and  Indus¬ 
trialism  :  A  Parallel,”  Mr.  E.  H.  Jones  compares  the  present  movement 
in  favour  of  industrial  courts  with  that  which  resulted  in  the  substitution 
of  trial  by  jury  for  trial  by  battle.  The  Hibbert  Journal  has  discontinued 
the  series  of  articles  on  “  Social  Service,”  which  have  lately  been  a 
feature,  and  has  begun  instead  a  quarterly  statement  about  current 
social  work  and  literature  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Farley,  under  the  title,  “  A 
Social  Survey.” 

The  Clare  Market  Review  for  November  contains  articles  on  “  Inter¬ 
national  Law,  Economics,  and  Politics,”  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Higgins,  “  Some 
English  Railway  Questions,”  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Stevens,  and  “  The  Economics 
of  the  Teaching  Profession,”  by  Miss  Steele-Hulton.  A  concise  and 
comprehensive  “  Political  and  Economic  Chronicle  ”  is  a  permanent 
feature  of  this  Review. 

The  Toum  Planning  Review  for  October  contains  articles  on 
“  Antwerp,”  by  N.  Vais,  “  The  First  International  Congress  of  Town 
Planning,”  and  **  Berlin,”  both  by  P.  Abercrombie.  This  magazine  still 
keeps  up  its  quality,  and  the  illustrations  throughout  are  excellent. 

Studies  for  September  has  a  contribution  on  the  “  Problem  of 
Nationality,”  in  addition  to  many  other  articles  of  a  literary  and 
philosophic  nature. 
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In  the  Eugenio  Review  for  October  appears  Chancellor  Jordan’s 
address  on  “  ^e  Eugenics  of  War.”  Other  articles  are  “  A  Criticism  of 
Eugenics,”  by  A.  M.  Carr-Saunders,  and  “  Depopulation  and  Eugenics,” 
by  Lncien  March. 


Progress  for  October  contains  articles  on  “  Farm  Training  Colonies,' 
and  “  The  Medical  Inspection  of  School  Children  in  Germany.” 


The  Socialist  Review  for  September  contains  a  short  appreciation  of 
August  Bebel,  by  J.  Keb  Hardie.  “  Bulgarian  Atrocities  in  the 
Balkan  War  ”  contains  a  vigorous  indictment  of  the  Bulgars  and  an 
outspoken  criticism  of  the  weakness  of  the  Great  Powers.  There  is  a 
further  instalment  of  the  articles  on  the  ”  Erupp  Scandal  and  its 
Causes.” 


The  October  number  of  the  British  Journal  of  Indtriely  contains 
articles  on  ”  Parental  Example  and  Intemperance,”  ”  Alcohol  and  the 
Child-bearing  Woman,”  and  “  Psychological  As|>ects  of  the  Alcohol 
Problem.” 


The  Calcutta  Review  for  July  gives  first  place  to  an  article  on  ”  Bihar 
and  Orissa,”  in  which  the  combination  of  these  districts  into  one  province 
is  vigorously  attacked.  Miss  Sorabji  writes  on  “  Our  International 
Opportunity  in  India,”  and  other  articles  deal  with  forestry  in  India, 
and  social  conditions  in  Calcutta. 


In  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  September,  Vladimb  G. 
Simkhovitch  writes  on  ”  Hay  and  B^istory.”  The  village  community 
is  discussed,  and,  in  particular,  a  solution  of  the  mystery  of  the  com¬ 
munal  element  in  the  mediseval  manor  is  submitted.  F.  J.  Goodnew 
contributes  a  long  article  on  the  ”  Regulation  of  State  Taxation,”  in 
which  various  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  criticized.  The 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  is  the  chief  concern  of  Louis  Levine’s 
”  Development  of  Syndicalism  in  America.”  The  articles  on  ”  Colonial 
Appeals  to  the  Privy  Council  ”  and  the  ”  German  Idealists  ”  are 
continued. 


The  September  number  of  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
consists  of  twenty-four  papers  on  ”  The  Negro’s  Progress  in  Fifty 
Years.”  The  authors  include  Booker  T.  Washmgton,  Dr.  Thomas 
Jones,  and  Dr.  Charles  Brough.  One  learns  that  the  negro  population 
of  the  U.S.A.  has  increased  bom  4^  millions  in  1860  to  10  millions  at 
the  present  moment,  76  per  cent,  of  whom  are  rural. 
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The  Journal  of  Political  Economy  for  October  contains  the  first 
of  a  series  of  articles  by  James  D.  Magee  on  “  Money  and  Prices,”  a 
statistical  study  of  the  relation  which  exists  between  changes  in  the 
amount  of  money  (in  banks  or  in  circulation)  or  changes  in  the  amount 
of  bank  deposits  on  the  one  hand,  and  changes  in  general  prices  on  the 
other.  In  “  An  Analysis  of  the  Crisis  (]ycle,”  Miss  England  attempts 
to  show  the  effect  on  prices  of  the  cyclical  movement  of  production. 
Other  articles  deal  with  “  Immigration  and  Immigration  Restriction,” 
and  the  ”  Ontario  Workmen’s  Compensation  Bill,”  which,  as  drafted, 
is  to  apply  to  every  wage-earner  in  the  province.  The  November 
number  has  a  damaging  criticism  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World. 
In  ”  The  Truth  about  the  I.  W.  W.”  Mr.  R.  F.  Hoxie  represents  it  to 
be  a  “  body  utterly  incapable  of  strong,  efficient,  united  action,”  and 
”  capable  of  local  spasmodic  effort  only.”  “  It  possesses,  further,  no 
financial  resources  even  in  a  slight  degree  adequate.”  The  second  of 
Mr.  James  Magee’s  articles  on  “  Money  and  Prices  ”  appears  in  this 
issue,  and  also  contributions  on  “  The  Chicago  Plan,  with  Particular 
Reference  to  the  Railway  Terminal  Problem,”  by  F.  A.  Delano,  and  on 
”  Indian  Gold  Absorption,”  by  Wi^m  F.  Spalding. 

The  Mitnoires  et  Documents  of  “  Le  Musee  Sociale  ”  for  September 
are  devoted  to  ”  Enseignement  Manager  en  Angleterre  et  en  Ecosse,” 
by  Jeanne  Morin.  The  two  October  Memoires  are  devoted  to  “  Les 
Ecoles  de  Servantes  en  Belgique  et  en  Hollande  ”  and  “  L’Egypt  et 
I’Association  Agricole,”  while  the  first  November  number  describes  the 
third  Congress  “  Des  Cercles  de  Fermi^res,”  held  at  Gand  in  June. 

The  Revue  Ecorumique  Internationale  for  August  contains  an  article 
by  Professor  Pic  on  “  L’Evolution  des  Lois  Europeo-Americaines  en 
mati^re  d’Accidents  du  Travail.”  Other  contributions  deal  writh 
“  L’Organization  du  Syst^me  Mon6taire  en  Turquie,”  and  ”  L’Industrie 
cottonnidre  en  Italie.”  The  fourth  of  the  series  of  articles  on  South 
American  railways  deals  with  those  of  Honduras.  In  the  September 
number  two  articles  are  about  co-operation  in  England  and  Grermany  ; 
others  deal  with  “  Le  Mouvement  (^vrier  jaune  ”  and  ”  Quelques  Prix 
en  Espagne  ”  during  the  last  century.  Nicaragua’s  railways  receive 
consideration  in  this  issue,  and  those  of  Costa  Rica  in  the  October  issue, 
which  also  has  articles  on  “  Une  Nouvelle  Colonie  italienne  :  la  TripoU- 
taine,”  “  Les  nouveaux  Progr^  de  I’Emigration  brittanique,”  and 
“  Les  R4formes  agraires  et  I’Evolution  des  Classes  rurales  en  Russie.” 

In  La  Revue  Ginerale  for  September,  **  Coup  d’oeil  sur  I’Exposition 
de  Gand,”  by  A.  Dutry,  is  written  with  special  reference  to  the 
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educational  and  decorative  arts  sections.  Other  articles  are  “  En 
Extreme  Orient,”  by  A.  Bordeaux,  “  L’Engagement  d’Ettelbruch,”  by 
L.  Verhulat,  and  “  La  Conversion  et  I’Quvre  de  Johannes  Jdrgensen,” 
by  6.  Legrand. 

Le  Mouvement  Social  for  September  has  articles  on  “  Comment 
assurer  I’Exercice  de  la  Responsabilite  ouvri^re  ?  ”  by  J.  Zamanski ; 
‘‘A  la  Confederation  Oenerale  du  Travail,  Moyens  et  Fin,”  by  M. 
Lemozin,  in  which  causes  are  assigned  for  the  decrease  in  membership ; 
and  “  Lutte  contre  la  Pomographie,”  by  L.  Guizerix.  The  Octo^r 
number  opens  with  ”  Socialisms  et  Socialistes,”  by  M.  Lemozin,  in  which 
it  is  shown  that  the  disintegration  of  the  Socialist  party  as  a  whole  is 
due  to  internal  disagreement.  Its  numbers  are  stagnant :  the  C.O.T. 
withholds  its  unqualified  support :  the  proletariat  is  in  a  state  of  unrest, 
and  revolutionary,  as  opposed  to  socialist,  doctrines  are  in  the  ascendant. 
“  L’Apprentissage  et  les  Metiers  d’Art,”  by  J.  Dassonville,  deals  with 
the  lack  of  apprentices  in  the  industrial  arts,  and  the  decay  of  industrial 
education. 

La  Reforme  Sociale  for  September  contains  “  L’Insuffisance  de  la 
Legislation  en  matiere  de  Fondations,”  by  6.  de  la  Predelle ;  ”  Les 
Principes  generaux  de  la  Legislation  sur  les  Fondations,”  by  M.  Truchy ; 
and  “  La  Liberte  de  la  Bienfaisance  privee  en  Belgique,”  by  M.  Cyr  v. 
Overbergh.  The  numbers  for  October  deal  with  “  Le  Regime  inter¬ 
national  des  Fondations  ”  (A.  Pillet),  “  Les  Droits  des  Heritiers  des 
Fondations  ”  (P.  R.  du  Magny),  “  La  Charite  privee  en  France  avant 
1789  ”  (H.  Valleroux),  and  ”  L’Etat  present  de  la  Bienfaisance  privee 
a  Paris  ”  (E.  'Plantel).  The  issue  for  November  1  has  “  La  Semaine 
sociale  de  Versailles,”  by  Louis  Riviere  ;  “  Les  Conditions  d’Existence 
du  jeune  salarie  Agricole  en  France,”  by  6.  Meny ;  and  La  Profession 
representee  dans  les  Regions  organisee,”  by  J.  Hennessy. 

In  the  Reme  Sociale  Catholique  for  August-September  will  be  found 
“  Elncore  d’Aumonerie  militaire,”  by  M.  Dufoumez,  and  “  Le  Contrat 
de  Travail,”  by  F.  Drigiers ;  and  in  the  October  number  “  Vers  TAppraise- 
ment  des  Conflits  du  Travail,”  by  A.  Oliviers,  describing  the  experiment 
of  arbitration  as  carried  out  in  Denmark. 

The  Oiomale  degli  Economisti  for  August  has  papers  on  “  Che  Cosa 
e  il  Reddito,”  by  U.  Ricci,  and  “  II  Monopolio  commerciale  del  Petrolo 
in  Germania.”  The  chief  articles  in  the  September  number  are 
“  Numeri  Indici  della  Condizioni  economiche  d’ltalia,”  by  G.  Mortara, 
dealing  with  the  years  1871  to  1912 ;  “  Sulla  Doctrina  mathematica 
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della  Dipendenza  leciproca  del  Fatti  economici,”  by  Dom.  C.  Beiardi ; 
“  Per  un  Systema  d’Impoete  sul  Reddito  consumato,”  by  N.  Trovisonno ; 
and  “  n  Caucciu  nell  Economia  mondiale,”  on  rubber.  In  the  October 
number  are  to  be  found  “  H  nuovo  Regime  delle  Borse,”  by  G.  del 
Veccho  ;  “  L’Imposta  unica  sui  consumi  non  necessarii,”  by  U.  Ricci ; 
and  “Sulla  Mortalita  degli  Invalidi,”  by  F.  Insodera,  founded  on 
German  statistics. 

In  the  Ekonomisk  Tidskrift,  haft  9,  appears  “  The  Danish  Legislation 
on  Collective  Bargaining,”  by  0.  Und6n  ;  “  Yet  More  on  the  Possibility 
for  a  *  Compensated  Dollar  by  F.  H.  son  Brock ;  Statistics  of  Iron 
Traffic  in  Sweden,  and  Bank  Reports.  In  haft  10  there  are  contribu¬ 
tions  on  “  The  Economic  Idea  of  Society  of  Plato,  Rousseau  and 
Quesnay,”  by  G.  F.  Steffen,  and  on  “  Sweden’s  Balance  of  Trade  and 
Contraction  of  Foreign  Debts,”  by  I.  Haltman. 

In  the  Nationaldkonomisk  Tidsskrift  for  July-August,  there  is  an 
article  on  “  The  Social  Laws  of  1913,”  by  V.  R.  Haarlov,  and  others  on 
“  Irwing  Fisher’s  Proposal  for  the.  Stability  of  Price  Levels,”  and  “  A 
Formula  for  Information  as  to  Concentration  of  Population.” 

Rivista  Intemaziorude  for  August  contains  the  first  part  of  “Gli 
Esperimenti  coloniali  nell’  Africa  neolatina,”  by  C.  Grilli.  The 
September  number  contains  the  second  part,  and  an  appreciation  of 
Marcellino  Menendez  of  Pelago,  by  Professor  Amando. 
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LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


A  BRIEF  history  of  the  strike  of  coalminers  and  of  London  transport 
workers  is  given  in  the  Tenth  Report  hy  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Proceedings 
under  the  Conciliation  Act,  1896  (No.  38, 211  pp.,  10^.).  About  a  million 
people  were  involved  in  the  coalminers’  strike,  which  was  in  support  of 
a  demand  for  an  individual  district  minimum  wage  for  all  men  and 
boys  employed  underground  in  coal  mines.  Negotiations  were  com¬ 
menced  in  September,  1911,  but  no  agreement  being  arrived  at,  work 
ceased  at  the  end  of  February,  1912,  and  was  not  resumed  imtil 
some  time  after  the  passing  of  the  Coal  Mines  (Minimum  Wage)  Act 
on  March  29.  Among  other  things  this  Act  provided  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  joint  district  boards  in  22  specified  districts  to  determine  the 
minimum  rate  of  wages  for  underground  workers. 

Other  circumstances  contributing,  the  inunediate  cause  of  the  strike 
of  transport  workers  was  the  refusal  of  some  members  of  the  National 
Transport  Workers’  Federation  to  work  with  a  man,  employed  by  a 
lighterage  company,  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  Federation.  Other 
trade  unionists  in  the  employ  of  firms  who  undertook  the  work  refused 
to  fill  the  gap  and  were  consequently  discharged.  The  dispute  spread 
imtil,  by  May  21,  between  5000  and  6000  workmen  were  involved.  The 
Government  having  decided  to  take  action.  Sir  Edward  Clarke  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  dispute,  and  a 
report  was  presented  to  the  Government  on  the  27th'.  Meanwhile, 
the  Federation  had  called  upon  all  transport  workers  to  cease  work, 
and  at  the  Docks  work  was  practically  at  a  standstill.  The  dispute 
was  prolonged  by  the  refusal  of  employers  to  meet  the  representatives 
of  the  workmen,  and  a  national  strike  was  declared  by  the  Federation 
Elzecutive,  the  response  to  which,  however,  was  not  general.  On 
July  27  the  Strike  Committee  advised  an  immediate  resumption  of 
work,  which  was  acted  upon  during  the  course  of  the  following  week. 

Altogether  73  cases  were  dealt  with  in  1912  under  the  Act,  as  compared 
with  92  in  the  previous  year. 

The  new  features  of  the  Sixteenth  Abstract  of  Labour  Statistics  of  the 
United  Kingdom  (Cd.  7131,  349  pp..  Is.  6d.)  are  tables  of  unemployed 
insurance,  output  in  1908  in  agriculture,  output  of  fisheries  in  1907, 
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index  numbers  of  retail  prices  of  coal  in  London,  cost  of  living  of  tbe 
working  classes,  female  membership  of  trade  unions,  and  tenants’ 
co-operative  societies. 

The  Industrial  Directory  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1913  (Cd.  6546, 
266  pp.,  1«.  2d.)  contains,  for  the  first  time,  lists  of  Board  of  Trade 
Labour  Exchanges,  Home  Office  Inspectors,  and  Loan  Societies.  It 
mentions  1222  Employers’  Associations,  1151  Trade  Unions,  111  Federa¬ 
tions  of  Trade  Unions,  259  Trades  Councils,  and  5  Federations  of  Trades 
Councils,  297  Permanent  Voluntary  Conciliation  Boards  and  Standing 
Joint  Committees,  3148  Co-operative  Societies,  148  Industrial  Produc¬ 
tive  Societies,  538  Agricultural  Distributive  Societies,  369  Agricultural 
Productive  Societies,  63  Agricultural  Insurance  Societies,  275  Credit 
Societies,  221  Allotments  and  Small  Holdings  Societies,  and  53  Co¬ 
partnership  Tenants’  Societies. 

The  Qeneral  Report  on  the  Census  of  Ireland,  1911  (Cd.  6663,  604  pp., 
5<.  3d.),  shows  that  in  ten  years  the  population  of  Ireland  has  fallen 
hy  about  70,000,  or  1*54  per  cent.  The  figures  for  1901  were  4,458,775, 
and  for  1911,  4,390,219.  Of  the  latter  number,  2,192,048  were  males, 
and  2,198,171  females.  The  provinces  of  Munster  and  Connaught 
show  the  greatest  decline,  40,693  and  35,948  respectively,  while  Ulster 
also  shows  a  decrease  of  1130.  Leinster,  on  the  other  hand,  has  increased 
its  population  by  9215. 

3,242,670,  or  73'9  per  cent.,  of  the  people  are  Roman  Catholics,  and 
notwithstanding  the  Gaelic  revival,  only  13'3  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population  are  able  to  speak  Irish. 

Emigration  shows  a  distinct  decline,  the  numbers  having  fallen  from 
768,105  in  the  decade  ended  March,  1891,  to  430,993  in  the  next  decade, 
and  to  345,159  in  that  ended  March,  1911. 

As  a  supplement  to  its  Forty-Second  Annual  Report,  the  Local 
Government  Board  has  issued  a  Second  Report  on  Infant  and  Child 
Mortality  (Cd.  6909,  411  pp.,  2«.).  The  first  report,  issued  in  1910, 
was  concerned  with  54  administrative  counties  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  the  present  one  sets  out  similar  facts  with  regard  to  241  urban 
areas,  the  populations  of  which  vary  from  20,000  to  three-quarters  of 
a  million,  and  whose  aggregate  popiUation  comprises  nearly  three-fifths 
of  the  total  population  of  the  country. 

In  most  urban  districts  circumstances  are  not  favourable  to  infant 
life.  While  at  birth  the  urban  infant  is  almost  as  healthy  as  the  rural, 
“  during  the  first  month  of  life,  during  which  over  one-third  of  the  total 
infant  mortality  occurs,  the  urban  excess  is  usually  only  about  8  per 
cent.  During  the  first  three  months  the  urban  excess  is  only  11*6  per 
cent.,  while  in  the  next  three  months  it  is  43  per  cent.,  and  in  the  second 
half  of  infancy  67  per  cent,  higher  than  in  rural  cotmties.” 
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Ab  is  to  be  expected,  the  counties  showing  the  highest  infant  mortality 
are  the  most  densely  populated,  such  as  Lancashire,  Durham, 
Glamorgan,  Nottingham,  Stafford,  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
Northumberland,  and  Warwickshire,  which  contain  between  them  some 
of  the  chief  industrial  centres. 

There  is  a  wide  divergency  in  the  rates  of  infant  mortality  in  towns 
within  the  same  county,  and  equally  marked  differences  between  the 
wards  or  districts  of  the  same  town.  The  size  of  a  town  seems  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  an  excessive  mortality,  for  this  occurs  irregularly 
in  towns  with  a  population  over  or  under  50,000. 

During  the  years  1901-1912,  there  has  been  a  marked  decline  in 
infant  mortality,  and  as  more  and  more  attention  is  paid  to  this 
important  matter,  we  shall  expect  to  see  a  further  decline. 

According  to  the  volume  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  1912,  dealing  with 
Prices  and  Supplies  of  Com,  Live  Stock,  and  other  Agricultural  Produce 
in  Great  Britain  (Cd.  6906,  269  pp.,  5d.),  the  average  price  of  wheat 
was  34s.  9d.  per  imperial  quarter,  being  3s.  Id.  higher  than  in  1911 
and  1910.  Excepting  the  average  price  in  1909  (36s.  lid.),  this  price 
is  the  highest  since  1891,  while  all  the  averages  from  1885  to  1890  were 
also  lower  than  in  1912.  Owing  to  bad  weather,  the  new  crop  was 
very  late  in  reaching  the  markets,  and  the  total  quantity  of  wheat 
sold  in  the  scheduled  towns  in  the  last  five  months  was  only  947,311 
quarters,  as  compared  with  1,674,188  quarters  iu  the  same  months  of 
1911. 

The  average  price  of  barley  was  30s.  8d.  per  quarter,  3s.  5d.  higher 
than  in  1911,  and  7s.  Id.  higher  than  in  1910.  The  1912  average  was 
the  highest  returned  since  1884,  when  the  price  was  the  same.  The 
total  quantity  returned  as  sold  was  2,166,000  quarters,  which  is  much 
below  the  average  of  recent  years. 

The  average  price  for  oats  was  21s.  6d.  per  quarter,  being  the  highest 
since  1882.  The  total  quantity  sold  was  631,000  quarters,  the  smallest 
amount  recorded  since  1897. 

All  kinds  of  live  stock  for  meat  fetched  higher  prices  than  in  the 
previous  year,  which  was  itself  above  the  average  of  the  five  years 
1906-10.  The  highest  advances  recorded  were  for  beef  cattle,  which 
were  8d.  to  lOd.  per  stone  dearer  in  1912  than  in  any  previous  year, 
and  fully  one  shilling  more  than  in  the  quinquennium  1906-10. 
Similar  prices  have  not  been  obtained  for  fat  cattle  since  1884. 


J.  L.  Douoam. 


REVIEWS. 

WOMAN’S  PLACE  IN  RURAL  ECONOMY.  By  P.  de  Vuyst, 
Director-General  of  Agriculture  in  Belgium.  Translated  by  Nora 
Hunter.  [151  pp.  3«.  6<2.  net.  Crown  8vo.  Blackie.  Edin¬ 
burgh,  1913.] 

“  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  call  attention  to  the  position  of  Woman 
in  the  farming  economy.  To  a  greater  degree  than  would  be  wholly 
applicable  in  this  country,  Woman  is  considered  in  the  character  of 
wife.  ...  On  small  holdings  everywhere  the  work  of  the  wife  is  all- 
important.”  In  this  passage  in ’his  interesting  introduction  to  the 
volume  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland,  Sir 
R.  P.  Wright,  draws  attention  to  the  difierence  between  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  agriculture  in  Belgium  and  Britain.  But  though  the  problem 
of  the  work  of  woman  in  the  social  life  of  the  countryside  has  different 
aspects  in  the  two  countries,  it  is  essentially  the  same. 

From  1840  to  1870  the  large  farm  system  was  developed  in  England. 
The  farmers  were  concerned  almost  entirely  with  the  production  of 
cereals  and  meat,  and  the  smaller  products  of  the  farm  were  neglected. 
Hence  the  employment  of  the  feminine  part  of  the  farmer’s  family,  in 
the  homestead  and  farmyard,  diminished.  The  industry  was  pros¬ 
perous,  and  there  was  no  direct  necessity  for  the  wife  and  daughters 
to  help  with  the  work.  The  result  was  that  the  younger  generations 
of  farmers’  wives  became  more  intimate  with  pianos  than  poultry. 
During  the  same  period  the  employment  of  female  farm  servants  for 
any  but  purely  domestic  purposes  also  declined.  Instead  of  being 
employed  in  the  dairy  and  cheese-rooms,  or  in  the  calf-byres,  with 
employment  in  the  fields  only  during  the  hay  and  com  harvests,  the 
female  farm  workers  were  entirely  employed  in  gangs  in  the  fields. 
Their  wages  were  low  and  the  gang-masters  were  often  unscrupulous ; 
consequently  the  records  of  the  immorality  and  cruelty  which  were 
often  practised  form  the  blackest  pages  in  the  whole  history  of  rural 
England.  The  Agricultural  Gangs  Acts  were  passed  and  the  system 
was  regulated,  but  only  the  change  in  agricultural  economy  caused  by 
foreign  competition  killed  it.  With  the  passing  of  the  high  prices  for 
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cereals,  the  large  farm  system  began  to  break  up.  Then,  just  as 
suitable  employment  for  women  could  have  been  found  on  farms  in  the 
supervision  of  dairy,  poultry,  and  garden  produce,  the  great  suburban 
demand  for  domestic  servants  was  felt  in  the  coirntryside.  The  girls 
who  had  not  been  sullied  by  the  gang  system  found  fairly  easy  and 
remunerative  employment  in  the  towns.  Of  those  who  had  suffered 
from  the  system,  the  fortunate  ones  found  a  cottage  home  with  one  of 
their  male  companions  of  the  field,  while  those  who  were  unfortunate 
drifted  to  the  workhouses.  The  field  employment  of  women  in  agri¬ 
culture  has  now  disappeared  in  most  counties,  and  in  others  it  is  rapidly 
diminishing. 

One  of  the  social  results  of  the  changes  in  agricultural  economy 
which  occurred  before  and  after  1870  was  that  the  farmer’s  wife  disdained 
the  work  of  the  farmyard  and  dairy,  and  often  everything  else  but  the 
superficial  direction  of  the  home,  while  the  daughters  of  the  labourers 
drifted  to  the  city.  And  not  a  little  migration  of  the  male  labourer 
was  due  to  the  latter  fact.  Even  when  a  man  could  find  suitable 
employment  and  a  decent  cottage  he  could  not  find  a  partner  in  the 
village  of  whom  he  could  be  proud.  Hence  he  followed  his  female 
cousins  to  the  towns. 

M.  de  Ynyst  states  that  in  the  experience  of  Belgium  the  young 
farmer,  who  it  should  be  remembered  is  a  peasant,  having  difficulty 
in  finding  a  helpmate  who  desires  to  remain  in  the  country,  goes  off  to 
the  town  to  make  a  position  for  himself.  Even  if  they  would  have 
stayed,  there  was  no  suitable  employment  for  intelligent  English 
country  girls  after  1880 ;  and  from  1890  to  the  present  time,  not  a 
few  of  the  young  men  have  followed  them  to  their  city  haunts.  Every 
one  will  agree  with  M.  de  Yuyst  when  he  says  that  **  for  the  sake  of  the 
villager  himself,  and  in  the  interest  of  society  as  a  whole,  we  must 
strive  to  check  this  rural  depopulation.  It  is  chiefly  through  the 
farmer’s  wife  that  this  end,  so  eminently  social,  will  be  realised.”  In 
TOngUnd  this  must  be  understood  to  include  the  wives  of  farmers,  small 
holders,  and  labourers. 

The  wives  and  daughters  of  the  men  in  every  social  grade  of  the 
countryade  must  rise  to  their  duties  and  privileges  as  women  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  establish  a  real  social  life  in  the  villages.  M.  de  Yuyst’s  object 
has  been  to  consider  how  they  can  do  this,  and  what  progress  has 
been  made  in  various  countries.  He  is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
wife  of  the  cultivator,  and  the  daughter  who  will  eventually  become 
wife  and  mother,  though  he  does  not  altogether  neglect  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  women  as  independent  cultivators  and  business  organizers.  In 
a  series  of  chapters  he  describes  the  schools  and  organizations  for 
daughters  and  wives  of  cultivators  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe 
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and  America.  In  comparison  with  other  nations,  Britain  is  nnspeak* 
ahly  backward  in  this  phase  of  rural  progress.  With  only  two  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  for  women  and  a  few  county  dairy  schools,  and  lacing 
any  special  organization  for  work  amongst  women  in  rural  districts,  we 
should  be  roused  to  energetic  action  by  the  statement  that  in  one 
province  of  Canada — Ontario — ^the  Women’s  Institutes  included  560 
branches  and  16,104  members  in  1910.  They  held  13,654  meetings 
and  conferences,  securing  140,388  attendances.  Indeed,  Canada  is 
making  greater  strides  than  any  other  country  in  the  work  of  giving 
the  women  of  the  farms  practical  interest,  education,  and  help  in  their 
domestic  and  social  work. 

M.  de  Vuyst  considers  that  the  functions  of  the  farmer’s  wife  are,  to 
rear  and  educate  the  family,  to  assist  in  the  management  of  the  farm, 
to  take  a  share  in  all  farmers’  organizations,  and  to  build  up  a  real 
social  life.  For  this  purpose  he  would  start  training  them  early, 
though  he  would  not  give  the  girls  vocational  training  till  after  they 
had  finished  the  general  primary  courses  of  education. 

In  describing  the  methods  used  in  various  countries  for  fitting  women 
for  these  functions,  his  book  occasionally  becomes  tedious.  But  for 
reference  purposes  these  chapters  are  invaluable,  and  the  whole  volume 
should  be  recommended  to  the  parsons  of  rural  England  and  their 
helpmates.  For  the  students  of  sociology  the  chapter  on  “  The  Rdle 
of  the  Farmer’s  Wife  ”  is  particularly  interesting.  Like  most  foreign 
books  on  agricultural  economics,  this  volume  contains  a  useful  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  the  subject,  but  unfortunately  has  no  index. 

A.  W.  Ashbt. 

HOW  THE  LABOURER  LIVES.  By  B.  Sekbohm  Rowntbee  and 
Mat  Kendall.  [342  pp.  Cr.  8vo.  2«.  Nelson.  London,  1913.] 

When  Professor  Hasbach’s  Hittory  of  the  English  Agricultural  Labourer 
first  appeared  in  English,  in  1908,  nearly  every  reviewer  commented  on 
the  fact  that  it  had  been  left  to  one  of  our  German  neighbours  to  make 
the  first  exhaustive  study  of  the  progress  of  the  English  farm  labourer, 
or  at  all  events  to  issue  the  first  authoritative  work  upon  that  subject. 
Many  students  and  not  a  few  faddists  set  themselves  to  remove  this 
reproach,  and  the  constant  succession  of  publications  dealing  with  the 
rural  worker  in  his  various  aspects  has  been  one  of  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  results  of  the  newly  awakened  interest  in  the  land  problem. 
Some  of  these  books  are  marked  by  careful  examination  of  past  history 
and  present  conditions,  and  are  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  the  subject ;  others  reflect  too  clearly  the  prejudices  of  the  writers, 
whilst  others,  again,  are  mere  compilations. 
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The  Authors  of  Hotc  the  Labourer  Lives  have  not  troubled  themselves 
with  past  history.  The  effect  of  inclosures,  of  the  com  laws,  of  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  and  of  other  factors  in  the  present  status  of 
the  farm  labourer  are  not  the  concern  of  Hr.  Rowntree  and  Miss  Kendall, 
who  have  set  themselves  to  ascertain  the  social  condition  of  the  worker 
regardless  of  causes  responsible  for  it.  Their  method  has  been  to  obtain 
at  first-hand  full  information  as  to  the  weekly  earnings  of  typical 
families,  and  as  to  how  the  income  was  expended.  In  this  way  the 
budgets  of  some  forty-two  families  are  discussed,  and  they  come  as  a 
revelation  in  domestic  economy.  The  households  were  chosen  in  typical 
agricultural  districts  up  and  down  the  country,  and  they  are  those  of 
ordinarily  thrifty  people.  The  writers  adopt  the  standard  of  nutri¬ 
ment  which  Professor  Atwater  considers  necessary  for  persons  engaged 
in  moderate  work :  “  It  comprises  no  butcher’s  meat,  and  only  a  little 
bacon,  scarcely  any  tea,  and  no  butter  or  eggs  ...  no  expenditure  on 
tobacco,  beer,  newspapers,  amusements,  railway  fares,  emergencies, 
or  luxuries  of  any  kind  ”  (p.  28).  The  cost  of  providing  this  minimum 
of  nutriment  (it  can  hardly  be  called  a  living)  for  a  family  of  two  adults 
and  three  children  works  out  at  20«.  fid.  per  week ;  and  one  has  only  to 
realise  that  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  farm  labourers  of  England 
are  earning  less  than  this  amount  to  understand  the  struggle  with 
poverty  that  is  going  on  each  day  in  nearly  every  cottage  home.  Our 
authors  do  not  attempt  to  paint  word  pictures  of  what  life  on  fifteen 
shillings  a  week  means ;  but  a  far  more  vivid  impression  is  made  by 
the  Uttle  family  budgets,  and  the  conversations  with  the  women  upon  the 
shifts  to  which  they  are  put.  To  summarise,  one  may  say  that  more 
than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  this  country  can 
hardly  exist  without  charity  in  some  shape  or  form,  and  that  even  so, 
they  are  always  underfed. 

One  cannot  &ul  to  be  impressed  by  the  heroic  patience  of  the  women. 
The  men  go  out  to  work,  and  they  have  a  certain  amount  of  intercourse 
with  other  men  ;  as  the  wage  earners  they  get  the  best  of  the  food,  and 
the  only  luxuries  that  the  funds  provide — an  ounce  of  tobacco  and 
perhaps  a  pint  of  beer — ^fall  to  their  share.  The  women,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  tied  to  their  cottages  very  often  for  weeks  together.  In  some 
places  the  houses  are  situated  far  away  from  the  high-road,  and  cases 
are  not  uncommon  where  they  are  so  remote  that  the  children  are  unable 
to  attend  school,  and  grow  up  like  little  savages.  It  is  the  woman  who 
is  responsible  for  the  laying  out  of  the  weekly  wage  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  a  study  of  the  budgets  in  Mr.  Rowntree’s  book  will  go 
far  to  remove  the  charge  of  thriftlessness  so  often  brought  against  the 
labouring  classes,  for  there  can  be  no  margin  for  thriftlessness  on 
fourteen  shillings  per  week.  “  Let  the  reader  try  for  a  moment  to 
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realixe  what  this  means.  It  means  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
jadicions  expenditure,  the  be  all  and  end  all  of  life  should  be  physical 
efficiency.  It  means  that  people  have  no  right  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  great  world  outside  the  village  by  so  much  as  taking  in  a  weekly 
newspaper.  It  means  that  a  vrise  mother,  when  she  is  tempted  to  buy 
her  children  a  pennyworth  of  cheap  oranges,  wiU  devote  the  penny  to 
flour  instead.  It  means  that  the  temptation  to  take  the  shortest 
railway  journey  should  be  strongly  resisted.  It  means  that  toys  and 
dolls  and  picture  books,  even  of  the  cheapest  quality,  should  never  be 
purchased ;  that  birthdays  should  be  practically  indistinguishable  from 
other  days.  It  means  that  every  natural  longing  for  pleasure  or 
variety  should  be  ignored  or  set  aside.  It  means,  in  short,  a  bfe  without 
colour,  space,  or  atmosphere,  that  stifles  and  hems  in  the  labourer’s 
soul  as  in  too  many  cases  his  cottage  does  his  body  ”  (p.  312). 

The  authors  do  not  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  state  of  afEairs  which 
their  investigation  has  revealed,  but  it  may  easily  be  inferred.  The 
wastage  of  potential  energy  due  to  mal-nutrition  can  only  be  stayed  by 
a  rise  in  wages,  and  if  this  could  be  effected,  the  whole  rural  problem 
would  be  solved.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  rural  population  has  no  direct 
interest  in  the  produce  of  the  land  upon  which  it  works ;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  development  of  small  holdings,  it  is  never  likely  that  it 
will  have  any  such.  The  tendency  of  the  times  is  towards  large,  well- 
capitalized  farming  concerns  on  the  one  hand,  and  small  holdings  on 
the  other  hand,  and  as  has  been  suggested  by  a  writer  in  the  Timea, 
the  labourer  on  the  large  concern  must  come  to  regard  himself,  and  to 
be  regarded  as  a  skilled  mechanic.  What  is  wanted  is  two  or  three 
skilled  men  in  charge  of  machines  rather  than  half  a  dozen  engaged  in 
manual  work.  The  obvious  difficulty  is  to  know  how  to  bridge  the 
gap— how  to  provide  the  means  by  which  the  partially  starved,  ineffi¬ 
cient  labourer  can  be  converted  into  an  intelligent,  active  individual. 
It  works  in  a  vicious  circle,  for  the  farmers  say  they  cannot  be  expected 
to  pay  an  increase  in  wages  for  benefits  which  they  will  not  realize  for 
many  years,  possibly  even  for  a  generation,  whilst  the  men  cannot  be 
called  upon  to  do  better  work  until  they  have  the  means  to  improve 
their  physical  condition.  In  the  industrial  centres  the  competition 
for  labour  has  solved  the  problem  (and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
development  of  the  Kent  coalfield  is  having  a  very  marked  effect  upon 
farm  wages  in  East  Kent) ;  but  in  the  purely  rural  areas  from  which 
most  of  Mr.  Rowntree’s  budgets  are  drawn  some  artificial  means  will 
be  necessary.  What  this  will  be  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the 
Report  of  the  Land  Inquiry  Committee,  with  which,  no  doubt,  Mr. 
Rowntree’s  book  is  intended  to  be  read. 


C.  S.  Obwin. 
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THE  FAMILY  IN  ITS  SOCIOLOGICAL  ASPECTS.  By  J.  Quayle 

Dealet,  Ph.D.  [137  pp.  Cr.  8vo.  1«.  6d.  net.  Harrsp. 

London,  1913.] 

The  rapid  growth  in  recent  years  of  literature  upon  the  “  family  ” 
affords  nnmistakable  evidence  of  the  attention  and  recognition  which 
the  subject  is  now  receiving.  It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise,  when  it 
is  realized  that  the  family  is  the  fundamental  unit  of  our  social  structure, 
and  that  it  is  to  the  family  that  we  ought  to  look  for  the  formation  and 
cultivation  of  all  those  potentialities — omental,  moral,  and  physical — which 
determine  the  destiny  of  the  future  citizen,  and  ultimately  of  the  State 
to  which  he  belongs.  As  Dr.  Dealey  well  says,  “  the  family  with  its 
members  should  be  in  very  truth  an  economic  bond,  a  body  politic,  a 
nursery  for  religious  aspiration,  a  school  for  the  broader  life  of  the  world, 
and  a  home  for  co-operative  activity.”  Though  it  does  not  profess  to 
deal  with  all  the  problems  relating  to  the  family.  Dr.  Dealey’s  little 
book  b  dbtinctly  interesting,  and  well  worth  reading  ;  and  it  provides 
the  sociological  student  with  a  clear  and  authoritative  presentation  of 
all  the  main  points  at  which  familial  institutions  come  into  contact  with 
general  social  life  and  interests. 

The  opening  chapters  give  a  short  description  of  the  historical 
evolution  of  the  family  from  primitive  times  to  the  present  century; 
for  the  author  beheves  that  much  of  the  pessimism  of  the  present  day 
is  due  to  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  present  in  its  reUtion  to  the  past. 
From  thb  he  passes  on  to  an  accoimt  of  the  family  in  reference  to 
religion  and  the  State.  He  emphasizes  the  high  type  of  family  organi¬ 
zation  which  prevailed  in  patriarchal  days,  as  the  outcome  of  a  well- 
defined  system  of  ancestor-worship.  Within  such  a  system,  each  child 
was  bom  tmder  authority :  each,  as  he  attained  maturity,  entered 
manhood  with  a  feeling  of  responsibility :  each  unconsciously  imbibed, 
throughout  his  entire  life,  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  past,  and  rehance 
on  the  good-will  of  his  kindred,  his  ancestors,  and  his  gods.  At  a  bter 
period,  when  this  successful  reUgious  and  domestic  system  became 
weakened  and  undermined  by  war,  extending  commerce,  and  dreams 
of  empire,  Chrbtianity  came  upon  the  scene ;  but  its  ideab  being  so 
far  in  advance  of  prevailing  social  conditions,  it  was  long  before  it 
exercised  much  practical  influence  upon  the  family  life  of  the  people : 
and  it  was  much  longer  still  before  the  Church  realized  its  claim  of 
canonical  jurisdiction  over  the  conditions  of  matrimony.  From  the 
fifteenth  century  onwards,  the  entire  socbl  life  of  Western  civilization 
was  in  process  of  transformation  :  democracy  had  dawned,  and  hence¬ 
forth  the  State  began  to  claim  a  larger  measure  of  power  and  control 
over  familial  institutions,  until  to-day  we  find  it — at  least  in  the  most 
democratic  countries — in  complete  possession. 
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The  variouB  aspects  of  this  process  of  transformation  are  dealt  with 
in  successive  chapters  on  “The  American  Family,”  “The  Urban 
Family,”  “Marriage  and  Divorce,”  “Marriage  and  Democracy” — 
titles  which  sufficiently  convey  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter ;  and, 
being  for  the  most  part  purely  descriptive,  ofEer  few  points  for  critidsm. 

The  last  chapter  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  ^ving,  as  it  does, 
the  author’s  views  as  to  the  re-organization  of  the  family.  He  recog¬ 
nizes  that  under  the  influence  of  strenuous  economic  competition,  of 
the  conditions  of  urban  life,  and  of  the  modem  demand  for  childless 
marriages,  profound  changes  are  taking  place — changes  so  far-reaching 
that  he  considers  we  are  at  a  parting  of  the  ways :  with  the  alternatives 
before  us  of  progressive  degeneracy,  or  a  re-organization  of  the  family 
on  a  firmer  basis,  adapted  to  new  conditions.  It  is  encouraging  to  find 
that,  in  spite  of  cause  for  anxiety.  Dr.  Dealey  discovers  no  warrant  for 
pessimism.  He  reminds  us  that  civilization  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and 
that  mankind  but  dimly  comprehends  the  mighty  power  of  the  human 
brain  and  intellect ;  and  he  anticipates  that  the  re-organization  of  the 
family  on  a  higher  plane  will  be  accomplished  “  through  science  in  its 
application  to  the  fields  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology :  ”  .  .  . 
“  that  the  newer  psychology  will  increasingly  apply  its  principles  to 
social  education,  and  to  the  larger  aspects  of  social  control :  .  .  .  ”  and, 
lastly,  that  the  science  of  sociology  should  prove  of  great  aid  “  through 
its  S3rnthetic  and  constructive  attitude  toward  social  reform.” 

While  ready  to  admit  the  probability  of  valuable  assistance  from  the 
quarters  suggested  by  Dr.  Dealey,  we  are  sceptical  as  to  their 
sufficiency.  He  appears  to  have  missed  some  important  factors  in 
familial  degeneracy,  such  as  extravagant  individuahsm,  the  unwhole¬ 
some  pursuit  of  comfort  and  pleasure  at  the  expense  of  moral  insight  and 
force,  the  revolt  against  authority  of  almost  every  kind,  and  (last  but 
not  least)  the  lack  of  adequate  ideab  of  life.  The  author  is  practically 
silent  with  regard  to  these  important  moral  aspects  of  the  problem  with 
which  he  deals.  In  my  opinion,  a  radical  change  of  moral  values  is 
imperative  for  the  healthy  and  stable  re-organization  of  the  family. 
The  machinery  to  which  Dr.  Dealey  refers  may  undoubtedly  lead  to 
great  results,  alwaya  provided  that  the  driving-force  of  adequate  ideals 
is  available  to  put  it  and  keep  it  in  motion.  The  ideals,  however,  must 
be  of  such  a  land  as  to  transcend  the  individual,  and  enable  him  to 
see  a  social  horizon  beyond  that  of  his  own  personal  interests  and 
pleasures. 


Alfbed  H.  Caeteb. 
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ECONOMIC  LIBERALISM.  By  Hermann  Levy,  Ph.D.  [ix,  124  pp. 

8vo.  4«.  Gd.  Macmillan.  London,  1913.] 

Professor  Levy  is  already  known  among  us  as  a  student  of  economic 
phenomena  on  this  side  the  Channel,  a  translation  of  his  essay 
on  monopoly  and  competition,  as  they  are  operating  in  England, 
having  been  favourably  received.  The  German  title  of  his  present 
work  might  be  translated  “  The  Basis  of  Economic  Liberalisir .”  This 
would  have  been  preferable  to  the  shortened  title  actually  adopted, 
since  it  would  convey  a  clearer  notion  of  the  drift  of  the  work,  which 
is  mainly  concerned  with  the  tendencies  leading  up  through  the  last 
three  centuries  to  Liberal  economics  as  we  know  them  in  this  present 
year  of  Grace.  For  though  it  was  only  in  the  eighteenth  century  that 
industry  became  the  chief  point  of  interest  to  the  historian,  it  was,  in 
the  view  of  our  author,  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  English 
people  “evolved  and  assimilated  the  great  theoretical  principles  on 
which  its  subsequent  industrial  predominance  was  founded.” 

From  the  sidelights  cast  by  the  mass  of  ephemeral  literature  of  the 
latter  period  sifted  by  him  in  the  British  Museum,  he  infers  that  one 
of  these  principles  lay  in  the  gospel  of  work,  and  nothing  but  work, 
expounded  and  practised  by  the  Puritans  and  their  successors,  the 
middle-class  Nonconformists  of  the  later  Stuart  and  Orange  reigns. 
To  the  disadvantage  of  these  hard  taskmasters  who  ever  grumbled  at 
the  sloth  and  pleasure-seeking  of  the  labouring  mass,  he  contrasts  the 
administration,  more  lenient  and  beneficent  as  he  regards  it,  of  the 
Poor  Law  under  Charles  I.  Professor  Levy  considers  that  Charles  and 
his  ministers  took  up  a  more  sympathetic  attitude  towards  the  labourer 
in  carrying  out  the  injunctions  of  the  Elizabethan  Poor  Law  to  set  the 
unemployed  to  work  than  their  successors  did  in  neglecting  to  enforce 
them.  It  could  be  wished,  by  the  way,  that  this  last  point  had  been 
dealt  with  a  little  more  in  detail.  He  himself,  however,  cites  con¬ 
temporary  opinion  on  the  British  workman  of  the  period  as  “lazy, 
wasteful,  and  imbridled.”  He  quotes  without  comment  Thorold 
Rogers’  startling  dictum  that  at  no  period  were  Englishmen  poorer  or 
less  enterprising  than  during  the  reigns  of  the  Tudor  sisters  and  the 
two  first  Stuarts.  The  present  writer,  before  whose  eyes  rose  the 
shades  of  the  great  Elizabethan  heroes  and  the  founders  of  the  East 
India  Company,  suspecting  some  printer’s  or  other  error,  felt  compelled 
to  verify  the  reference.  The  quotation  is  substantially  correct.  Rogers 
summarily  disposes  of  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Co.  as  pirates,  and  the 
projects  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe  and  his  fellows  as  a  very  insignificant  afiair. 
It  may  be  suggested,  however,  that  there  is  greater  enterprise  in  starting 
with  small  beginnings  and  under  discouraging  omens  than  in  launching 
mammoth  propositions  on  the  top  of  a  boom. 
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If  Rogers’s  verdict  that  “the  lot  of  the  mass  of  Englishmen  was 
more  degraded,  more  miserable,  and  more  hopeless  ’’  during  the  eleven 
years  preceding  the  Long  Parliament  than  at  any  other  period  except 
the  Napoleonic  War,  be  correct,  then  the  enforcement  of  the  Poor  Law 
in  its  entirety  may  have  been  necessitated  in  the  interest  of  public 
order  rather  than  of  the  labourer  himself. 

C.  H.  d’E.  Leppinoton. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  KING’S  HIGHWAY.  By  Sidney  and 
Beatrice  Webb,  [z,  279  pp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net.  Longmans. 
London,  1913.] 

This  volume  is  the  fifth  of  the  very  valuable  series  dealing  with 
English  Local  Government  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  are  preparing. 
Not  only  is  the  subject  an  interesting  one  as  a  study  in  administration, 
but  <the  authors’  claim  is  fully  justified  that  the  general  reader,  im- 
concemed  with  problems,  will  find  plenty  of  instruction  and  entertain¬ 
ment  in  its  pages. 

The  book  is  a  history  of  the  use  and  maintenance  of  the  roads  in 
England  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  most  recent,  from  the  war- 
chariot  of  Boadicea  to  the  motor-omnibus.  The  Roman  roads,  the 
authors’  remind  us,  were  military  roads,  and  were  meant  for  soldiers 
and  horses,  not  for  wheeled  traffic.  Hence  their  peculiarities.  Yet 
as  far  as  their  surface  was  concerned  they  were  very  superior  to  the 
roads  that  succeeded  them.  In  fact,  in  mediaeval  times,  a  road  meant 
little  more  than  a  right  of  way.  With  this  idea  is  connected  its  possible 
derivation  from  the  word  “  rid  ’’ — a  road  is  something  that  has  been 
cleared  from  obstruction.  Down  to  the  eighteenth  century,  this  was 
the  ideal  of  the  road  reformer,  merely  to  remove  everything  “that 
prevents  the  roads  from  growing  better  of  themselves.”  It  was  not 
until  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  that  any  tax  was  levied  for  road 
maintenance.  And  not  until  a  much  later  time  was  anything  required 
of  anybody  except  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo.  Yet  more  than 
this  soon  became  urgently  needed,  particularly  in  consequence  of  the 
growth  of  London,  which  was  beginning  to  require  great  stores  of 
provisions.  And  even  now  our  road  management  is  of  a  haphazard 
kind.  We  spend  on  it  as  much  as  on  Poor  Relief,  nearly  as  much  as 
on  Education,  yet  there  is  no  Government  Department  responsible  for 
it,  nor  until  the  Road  Board  was  formed  this  year  could  the  subject  be 
discussed  in  Parliament. 

With  regard  to  our  future  policy,  the  authors  suggest  that  the  Road 
Board  should  be  empowered  to  make  Grants  in  Aid  to  local  authorities 
for  the  maintenance  of  roads,  that  the  District  Council  should  be  allowed 
to  hand  over  their  roads  to  the  County  Coimcil,  and  that  a  larger  grant 
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should  be  made  to  the  Road  Board.  With  regard  to  motor  legislation, 
their  most  important  recommendation  is  that  the  owner  of  a  vehicle 
shall  be  liable  to  pay  compensation  for  every  accident,  “  irrespective 
of  a  proof  of  negligence  which  is  nearly  always  impossible.” 

Lawrence  Philups. 

OUTLINES  OF  RAILWAY  ECONOMICS.  By  Douglas  Knoop, 
M.A.  [274  pp.  Cr.  8vo.  5<.  net.  Macmillan.  London,  1913.] 

How  many  of  us,  when  purchasing  a  ticket  at  a  railway  station  for  a 
journey,  or  when  despatching  a  parcel  to  a  friend,  ever  think  anything 
about  the  principles  upon  which  the  charges  are  made  ?  If  we  do,  we 
probably  sum  up  the  matter  by  referring  the  whole  subject  to  the 
operation  of  competition  and  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  A  study 
of  the  growing  literature  on  railway  economics  will  soon  suggest  to  us 
that  the  problem  of  firing  a  price  for  our  ticket  or  our  parcel  is  really 
a  rather  complicated  one,  often  requiring  much  thought. 

In  the  book  before  us  Mr.  Knoop  has  endeavoured  to  render  this 
complicated  process  simple  as  well  as  interesting ;  and  although  the 
subject-matter  originally  formed  the  basis  of  a  course  of  lectures  to 
those  whose  working  life  is  devoted  to  an  important  branch  of  railway 
administration,  he  has  undoubtedly  succeeded  in  producing  a  “  live  ” 
book — t.e.  one  which  will  stimulate  thought  for  the  general  reader  as 
well  as  the  specialist.  Much  of  his  success  in  this  respect  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  book  is  really  the  result  of  co-operative  effort  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Knoop  and  “  the  many  railway  men  who  attended  (his) 
lectures,  as  in  the  essays  which  they  wrote,  and  in  the  discussions  which 
they  raised  at  the  end  of  the  lectures,  they  were  kind  enough  to  supple¬ 
ment  and  correct  .  .  .  information  which  (he)  had  obtained  from 
other  sources.” 

The  first  six  chapters  deal  with  some  fundamental  principles  of 
economic  theory,  familiarizing  the  reader  with  “  the  economic  principles 
which  underlie  business  and  industry  in  general  ”  ;  and  this  part  of  the 
book  gets  nearer  than  any  previous  attempt  to  supply  a  primer  suitable 
for  beginners.  In  considering  the  subject  of  demand,  Mr.  Knoop  lays 
emphasis  upon  the  question  of  elasticity,  which  must  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  formation  of  a  railway  rate  policy,  because  of  its  influence 
upon  price,  as  well  as  the  expedition  of  commodities.  As  he  says,  “  a 
commodity  is  not  fully  produced  until  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
siimer.”  The  utility  of  consumption  depends  in  a  large  measure  upon 
the  efficiency  of  labour,  which  is  largely  a  question  of  wages.  But  Mr. 
Knoop  thinks  that  an  employer,  while  recogniring  the  economy  of 
high  wages,  may  hesitate  to  practise  it  because  of  doubts  how  the 
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increased  wage  will  be  spent,  and  whether  he  will  obtain  his  full  share 
of  any  advantage.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  first,  that  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  satisfaction  of  increased  wants  are  not  necessarily 
determined  by  their  nature,  and  if  the  workmen  adopt  injurious  wants, 
the  matter  would  right  itself  by  loss  of  efficiency  and  reduction  of 
wages.  Secondly,  employers  who  pay  comparatively  high  wages  find 
that  their  workmen  prefer  to  stay  with  them,  and  if  all  employers 
raised  wages  to  a  uniform  level,  the  advantages  arising  from  an  increased 
efficiency  of  labour  would  be  mutual. 

When  dealing  with  the  application  of  the  law  of  diminishing  returns, 
Mr.  Enoop  makes  a  statement  which  appears  open  to  discussion.  While 
it  may  be  theoretically  true  that  decreasing  returns  result  from  the  fact 
that  one  factor  of  production  remains  fixed  in  amount  while  others  are 
increased,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  operation  will  be  so  immediate  as 
to  justify  entirely  his  suggestion  that  output  will  be  affected  because 
“  a  worker  cannot  look  after  two  machines  as  thoroughly  as  one,  or 
three  machines  as  thoroughly  as  two”  (p.  41).  Should  this  not  be 
qualified  by  taking  into  account  the  particular  nature  of  the  fixed 
capital  in  the  form  of  machinery  employed  in  various  industries  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  I  heartily  endorse  his  contention  that  “overtime  is 
comparatively  unproductive,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  last 
hour  or  two  of  the  normal  working  day  are  not  much  more  productive  ” 
(p.  42).  In  this  lies  an  important  justification  for  a  reduction  of 
working  hours  in  those  industries  where  machinery  is  fairly  advanced. 

The  details  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  concerning  the  working 
expenses  of  railways  are  rendered  more  intelligible  by  Mr.  Emoop’s 
further  classification.  Expenses  on  maintenance  of  permanent  way 
he  tests  in  two  ways :  (1)  by  comparing  the  expenditure  of  two  rail¬ 
ways  ;  or  (2)  by  considering  how  much  of  the  expenditure  varies  directly 
with  the  traffic.  The  latter  method  appears  the  more  convincing  as 
it  is  not  dependent  like  the  former  upon  rather  problematical  assump¬ 
tions.  As  regards  expenses  on  “  repairs  of  road,  buildings,  signals, 
and  works,”  and  to  a  less  extent  “  repairs  of  stations  and  buildings,” 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  what  causes  they 
are  chiefly  attributable.  In  one  place  he  regards  them  as  dependent 
“  mainly  on  the  wind  and  weather”  (p.  79),  while  elsewhere  when  dis¬ 
cussing  the  effect  of  increasing  the  load  per  train  he  suggests  that  this 
“  may  involve  the  strengthening  of  many  bridges  ”  (p.  85).  He  might 
also  have  added,  “and  the  permanent  way.”  Again,  the  tendency 
towards  increasing  returns  as  a  result  of  increasing  the  train  load 
must  be  set  against  the  important  tendency  towards  decreasing  returns 
as  a  result  of  the  necessity  of  employing  extra  and  larger  locomotives, 
as  well  as  increased  expenditure  in  other  directions. 

VoL.  XXIV.— No.  1.  H 
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Preparatory  to  a  study  of  the  principles  observed  in  fixing  merchandise 
and  passenger  rates  he  devotes  two  chapters  to  the  subject  of  value. 
The  influence  of  competition  and  monopoly  upon  prices  is  stated  fully, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  reader  for  a  consideration  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  differential  charging.  It  is  shown  that  railwajrs 
are  favourably  placed  for  adopting  this  expedient  because  of  the  non¬ 
transferability  of  the  services  they  perform,  their  comparative  mono¬ 
polistic  character,  and  the  existence  of  a  large  mass  of  expenditure 
which  is  common  to  all  classes  of  traffic.  A  real  difficulty,  however,  is 
to  decide  what  are  general  and  what  are  special  expenses  as  applied  to 
particiilar  traffic  ;  and  the  examples  cited  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  conditions  both  of  supply  and  demand  are  often  so  conflicting  that 
there  is  probably  no  scientific  method  possible  for  fixing  all  rates. 
This  may  exphun  why  the  student  of  railway  administration  as  well  as 
the  trader  cure  often  unable  to  understand  why  foreign  produce  is  some¬ 
times  carried  at  lower  rates  than  that  of  the  home  producer.  Mr. 
Knoop  thinks  the  chief  explanation  is  that  very  often  “  home  consignors 
fail  to  comply  with  the  conditions  on  which  special  rates  are  granted.” 
A  glance  at  the  classes  of  traffic  to  which  this  objection  applies  would 
suggest  that  the  explanation  offered  is  not  a  very  powerful  one. 

The  last  two  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  State  Regulation  of  Rates 
and  State  Ownership  of  Railways.  In  regard  to  the  former  it  is  shown 
that  from  the  beginning  of  the  railway  era  Government  has  gradually 
developed  an  elaborate  system  of  control,  especially  in  the  case  of  goods 
traffic :  first,  by  the  provision  of  arbitrators  to  settle  particular  disputes 
between  the  companies  and  the  traders  ;  secondly,  by  the  direct  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  Board  of  Trade  itself ;  and  thirdly,  in  cases  involving 
the  legality  of  any  charge,  by  reference  to  the  Railway  and  Cemal  Com¬ 
missioners.  These  different  agencies  find  their  origin  in  the  long 
series  of  Acts  designed  to  regulate  the  powers  granted  by  the  State 
to  individuals  undertaking  the  provision  of  a  public  utility  service. 
Something  similar  applies  in  the  case  of  gas  companies.  Mr.  Knoop 
thinks  that  some  of  these  Acts  have  tended  to  stereotype  administra¬ 
tion.  For  example,  the  result  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act 
(1894),  “  has  undoubtedly  been  to  make  a  company  very  reluctant  to 
reduce  a  rate  experimentally,  as  it  might  be  impossible  to  raise  it  again 
if  it  proved  unremunerative.”  This  policy  of  State  interference 
without  responsibility,  which  he  thinks  is  extending  in  other  directions, 
can  have  only  two  alternatives.  Either  the  State  must  modify  its 
control,  or  take  over  the  whole  responsibility  for  managing  the  railways. 
This  latter  alternative  leads  him  to  consider  the  arguments  for  and 
against  nationalization.  On  the  one  hand,  he  does  well  to  warn  advo¬ 
cates  of  nationalization  against  drawing  too  hasty  conclusioDS  from 
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continental  experience ;  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  his  arguments 
against  nationalization  are  open  to  a  similar  objection.  For  example, 
he  quotes  at  some  length  the  case  of  the  French  experiment,  which  is 
in  many  ways  an  unfortunate  one  for  the  advocates  of  nationalization. 
Still,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  of  those  who  heard  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu’s  paper  on  the  subject,  at  the  Congress  of  the  Royal  Economic 
Society,  will  agree  that  he  was  in  great  danger  of  stultifying  his  argu¬ 
ment  by  his  obvious  endeavour  to  make  the  facts  prove  too  much. 

John  G.  Newlovb. 

THE  REAL  DEMOCRACY.  By  I.  E.  F.  Mann,  N.  I.  Sievebs,  and 

R.  W.  T.  Cox.  [276  pp.  Cr.  8vo.  is.  6d.  net.  Longmans. 

London,  1913.] 

A  year  ago  it  was  understood  in  their  College  at  Oxford  that  the 
authors  of  this  book  were  Socialists  :  here  we  find  them  as  the  extreme 
champions  of  property.  Many  of  their  friends  would  like  to  congratulate 
them  on  the  clumge  of  thought,  as  well  as  on  the  bold  and  lucid  way 
in  which  they  have  expressed  their,  new  convictions.  In  argument  the 
Reed  Democracy  is  similar  to  the  Servtie  State,  though  the  case  is  stated 
less  violently.  Each  author  has  contributed  two  of  the  six  chapters 
(or  essays)  of  which  the  book  is  comprised ;  and  although  there  is  no 
lack  of  unity  in  the  whole,  naturally  the  three  contributions  differ  from 
one  another  considerably  in  character.  It  might  have  been  better  if 
the  few  rather  obvious  imitations  of  Mr.  Belloc’s  style  had  been  omitted, 
and  if  the  philosophical  chapters  had  been  treated  less  abstractedly ; 
and  tbe  second  edition  should  have  an  index.  But  the  diagnoses  of 
our  present  economic  evils,  the  historical  sketch  of  how  these  evils  have 
arisen,  and  the  proposed  remedies  are  presented  with  admirable 
clearness  and  conviction. 

The  authors  argue  that  democracy  exists  in  England  only  in  name. 
There  cannot  be  true  political  freedom  without  economic  freedom,  and 
there  is  no  economic  freedom  where  the  majority  of  the  citizens  are 
only  free  to  choose  between  employment  by  the  minority  and  starvation. 
Further,  a  vote  every  few  years  in  an  electorate  of  over  7,000,000  affords 
no  adequate  expression  of  citizenship.  For  the  first  evil  the  remedy 
proposed  is  the  distribution  of  property,  and  the  substitution  of  co¬ 
operative  for  capitalistic  production ;  for  the  second  political  decentral¬ 
ization,  with  the  revival  as  far  as  possible  of  direct  democracy.  The 
nation-state  should  be  a  “  politocracy,”  with  vdXcts  within  itself,  the 
basis  of  these  units  being  more  economic  than  political.  To  effect  the 
distribution  of  property  which  they  desire,  the  authors  wisely  reject 
the  methods  of  confiscation,  state  purchase  and  municipal  loan,  and 
trust  to  “  so  arranging  that  balance  of  advantage  which  is  the  increment 
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of  wealth  that  it  will  weigh  down  on  the  side  of  the  small  man  and 
tilt  up  on  the  side  of  the  big  man.”  The  question  is  how  far  this 
method  would  be  efiective,  and  how  far  the  ideal  itself  is  practical. 
Unfortunately  economic  law  favours  large-scale  production.  Most 
historians  consider  that  the  decline  of  the  medieval  guilds  was  more  due 
to  economic  pressure  than  to  Tudor  hostility ;  and  to-day  the  large- 
scale  producer  of  Canada  is  a  stumbling-block  to  enthusiasts  for  peasant 
proprietorship.  Perhaps  indeed  the  ”  magic  of  property  ”  might 
counteract  this  law  enough  to  turn  the  balance  the  other  way.  If  so, 
little  could  be  said  against  the  reform  which  this  volume  supports ; 
for  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  moral  advantages  to  the  community  of 
a  greater  diffusion  of  property  would  be  overwhelming. 

J.  H.  Blakslet. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  PRUSSIAN  ADMINISTRATION.  By  Heeman 
GEEI.ACH  Jambs,  Jur.D.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  Univeraty  of  Texas.  [309  pp.  8vo.  6«.  6d.  net. 
Macmillan.  New  York,  1913.] 

As  a  description  of  the  internal  organization  and  local  government 
of  Prussia,  this  book  is  admirable ;  the  compomtion  and  powers  of  every 
administrative  organ  are  minutely  described,  while  the  introductory 
chapter  gives  a  very  good  short  account  of  the  historical  development 
of  the  kingdom  from  a  little  fief  on  the  marches  of  European  civilization 
to  a  highly  centralized  and  bureaucratic  state  stretching  right  across 
the  northern  half  of  the  medieval  empire. 

We  are  told  that  the  highest  unit  of  local  government  is  the  province. 
Here,  at  least,  the  theories  of  the  French  Revolution  have  not  pre¬ 
vailed,  the  provinces  are  irregular  in  size,  and  owe  their  separate 
existence  to  historical  facts.  Next  after  the  provinces  come  the 
Regierungsbemke,  and  then  the  circles,  either  rural  circles  or  city 
circles,  and  lastly  communes  which  may  be  either  urban  or  rural.  All 
these  districts  except  the  Regierungsbezirke  (which  are  merely  organs 
of  state  administration),  have  a  system  of  representative  government. 

For  the  Circle  and  Commune  Assemblies  the  voting  is  on  the  three 
class  system,  already  familiar  to  us  in  this  country  as  the  method  by 
which  the  electors  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Prussian  Diet  are  chosen. 
The  members  of  the  Provincial  Assemblies  are  chosen  by  the  C&rcle 
Assemblies.  It  would  have  added  to  the  interest  of  the  book  if  Dr. 
James  had  given  us  some  account  of  the  classes  from  which  these  local 
bodies  are  generally  recruited,  and  told  us  how  far  political  considera¬ 
tions  enter  into  the  elections. 

A  very  full  account  is  given  of  the  system  of  Administrative  Law  and 
the  Courts  by  which  it  is  administered.  The  Supreme  Administrative 
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Court  in  Prusaia  conasts  of  members  appointed  for  life  by  tbe  King, 
half  from  persona  qualified  to  be  judges,  half  from  persons  qualified  for 
the  superior  administrative  service.  The  result  is  that  public  offidab 
in  Prussia  as  in  France  are  in  their  offidal  capacity  outside  the  control 
of  the  ordinary  courts.  There  are  also  chapters  dealing  with  police, 
poor  relief,  education  and  labour  regulations.  The  rules  governing 
employment  appear  to  be  very  complete.  There  are  special  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  employment  of  children  and  women,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
latter  dght  weeks’  rest  are  required  at  childbirth.  How  far  these  regula¬ 
tions  apply  to  home  workers  is  not,  however,  explained,  nor,  if  they  do 
apply,  the  methods  by  which  they  are  enforced.  Some  of  them  appear 
to  refer  only  to  establishments  employing  more  than  ten  persons. 
Elaborate  regulations  for  the  control  of  factories  do  not  prevent  the 
worker  from  being  sweated  in  his  own  home.  We  wish  Dr.  James  had 
told  us  how  this  much  more  troublesome  problem  is  dealt  with  in 
Prussia.  We  should  have  also  liked  more  detailed  information  as  to 
the  compulsory  guilds,  which  can  be  set  up  when  a  majority  of  work¬ 
men  in  a  district  so  desire.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  an  account 
of  the  extent  to  which  this  power  iias  been  used. 

The  book  should  interest  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  local  government,  though  it  is  not  and  does  not  profess  to  be  more 
than  a  bare  statement  of  the  system.  Of  its  practical  working  we  are 
told  nothing. 

0.  R.  Nicholas. 

MEDICAL  BENEFIT  IN  GERMANY  AND  DENMARK.  By 
I.  G.  Gibbon.  [296  pp.  Cr.  8vo.  6«.  King.  London,  1912.] 

This  book  is  the  result  of  a  thorough  and  conscientious  inquiry  into 
the  conditions  and  methods  of  insurance  against  sickness  in  Germany 
and  Denmark.  The  author  draws  certain  general  conclusions  from  the 
facts  presented,  but  even  this  he  does  with  deference,  and  he  leaves  to 
the  reader  the  application  of  principles  to  specific  problems. 

The  book  will  repay  careful  study,  though  it  is  necessarily  loaded  with 
facts  and  statistics,  as  well  as  with  conflicting  arguments.  The  author 
is  right  in  tAking  Germany  and  Denmark  as  profitable  examples  for  the 
study  of  this  subject.  In  both  countries,  insurance  is  effected  through 
State-aided  societies,  and  the  doctors  form  organized  groups ;  but  the 
systems  differ  widely  in  detail ;  moreover,  in  Germany  insurance  is 
compulsory,  while  in  Denmark  it  is  voluntary.  Mr.  Gibbon  takes  in 
turn  the  different  parts  of  his  subject,  such  as — ^the  status  of  the  insured, 
the  payment  or  choice  of  doctor,  control  of  medical  service,  surgical 
requirements,  the  use  of  institutions — and  in  each  case  he  gives  the  facts 
in  connexion  with  Germany  and  Denmark  separately,  then  a  summary 
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of  general  conclosions.  There  ia  an  extra  chapter  on  public  health 
authorities,  followed  by  yet  another  on  final  conclusions,  while  this 
again  is  followed  by  no  less  than  eleven  appendices,  dealing  with  certain 
matters  of  detail,  such  as  local  regulations  or  disputes. 

It  is  clearly  pointed  out  at  the  beginning,  and  again  among  the  final 
conclusions,  that  this  question  of  insurance  is  only  part  of  the  larger 
question  of  corporate  action  as  a  method  of  social  reform ;  and  though 
the  author  evidently  considers  such  insurance  to  be  advisable,  he  sees 
its  dangers.  Tet,  among  his  many  valuable  suggestions,  he  does  not 
propose  that  the  systems  could  be  simplified  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  note 
that,  whereas  there  is  now  a  strong  tendency  to  simplify  tariffs,  social 
legislation  is  still  at  the  stage  of  over-definition.  Complexity  is  in 
itself  a  disadvantage,  and  surely  some  simpler  system  might  be  devised, 
by  which  individual  action  could  be  left  free  within  certain  defined  limits. 
For  there  is  no  doubt  that  complex  regulations  lead  to  unforeseen  abuses, 
to  injustice,  waste,  expense,  and  vexation,  however  good  in  intention. 

In  this  case,  the  complexities  of  the  various  systems  are  indeed  enough 
to  discourage  the  practical  reformer  ;  and  it  seems  impossible  to  obtain 
unity  of  opinion  on  such  matters  as  the  income-limit  of  the  insured, 
payment  of  doctors,  or  provision  of  medical  appliances.  Many  disputes 
have  arisen  on  these  points,  especially  in  Germany,  where  the  new  Act 
has  even  raised  some  fresh  grievances,  and  where  there  has  been  much 
friction  on  several  occasions.  Mr.  Gibbon  considers  that  some  disputes 
are  inevitable,  and  even  salutary,  so  long  as  they  can  be  settled  by 
arbitration  or  compromise.  He  also  indicates  the  more  obvious  dangers 
of  insurance,  and  in  his  summary  of  conclusions  he  shows  how  they 
may  best  be  avoided.  Thus  he  urges  education  on  matters  of  health ; 
also  a  closer  connexion  between  State-insurance  and  the  public  health 
authorities ;  and  certain  minor  regulations  calculated  to  encourage 
individual  effort. 

The  style  of  this  book  is  reasonable  and  persuasive.  In  the  earlier 
chapters,  the  interest  of  the  subject  is  necessarily  concealed  by  a  mass 
of  details,  and  a  maze  of  pros  and  cons ;  but  the  final  summary  shows 
a  breadth  and  an  enlightenment  which  are  the  reward  of  a  patient 
inquiry  into  dry  facts.  The  sane  and  balanced  optimism  of  the  author’s 
conclusions  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  the  reader,  even  where  he  may  not 
concur  in  detail ;  for  it  is  by  this  method  that  we  may  hope  to  arrive 
at  some  means  of  attacking  the  social  problems  of  our  time. 

The  next  step  in  the  framing  of  insurance  schemes  must  be  to  connect 
them  more  systematically,  with  other  existing  agencies,  such  as  the 
poor  law,  the  hospitals,  the  local  health  committees ;  and  then  to 
simplify  them  by  linking  individual  responsibility,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  corporate  action  and  State-aid  on  the  other. 

M.  W.  Middlbton. 
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AN  ECONOMIC  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  By  C.  A.  Beard,  [vi,  330  pp. 

Svo.  10«.  net.  Macmillan.  New  York,  1913.] 

We  are  presented  here  by  the  Associate  Professor  of  Politics  in 
Columbia  University  with  an  investigation  of  the  personal  equations 
involved  in  the  make-up  of  the  authority  which  created  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Convention  which  assembled 
at  Philadelphia  in  1787  in  response  to  the  call  of  Congress  and  under 
the  guidance  of  Washington  himself.  The  preamble  to  the  document 
claims  for  it  the  authority  of  the  whole  nation.  “  We,  the  people  of 
the  United  States,”  it  begins,  .  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Con¬ 
stitution.”  But,  like  all  other  laws,  it  is  the  act  of  at  most  a  majority. 
It  was  opposed  even  within  the  Convention  itself.  Professor  Beard 
sets  himself  to  unravel,  from  the  avowedly  imperfect  material  at  his 
disposal,  the  evidence  indicative  of  the  point  of  view  of  that  section  of 
the  Convention  which  finally  imposed  its  will  on  the  nation. 

The  latter  consisted  at  that  time  of  some  four  millions  of  heads,  of 
whom,  according  to  a  rough  computation  by  the  author,  perhaps 
160,000  had  a  voice,  mostly  indirect,  in  the  work  of  the  Convention. 
The  people  was  at,  what  Fiske  has  called,  the  critical  period  of  its 
history.  The  agricultural  class  on  the  one  hand  and  the  professional 
and  trading  classes  on  the  other,  constituted  two  opposing  forces, 
motived  by  antagonistic  interests.  The  former,  as  the  borrowing 
section  of  society,  favoured  a  paper  currency  with  its  attendant  pro¬ 
bability  of  depreciation.  The  latter  defended  the  metal  currency. 
The  dispute  led  to  the  unsuccessful  rising  of  the  farmers  of  Massa- 
chussetts  in  1786,  known  as  Shays’  insurrection.  Professor  Beard 
sifts,  as  closely  as  the  material  at  his  disposal  will  permit,  the  family 
and  business  ties  of  each  member  of  the  Convention.  He  finds  that 
scarcely  one  of  them  represented  in  his  own  personal  interests  the  small 
farming  or  mechanic  classes,  while  the  vast  majority,  including  many 
lawyers,  owned  land  or  slaves,  were  concerned  in  commerce  or  manu¬ 
facture,  or  were  holders  of  public  securities,  and  thus  stood  to  benefit 
by  a  Constitution  which  imposed  a  metallic  standard  for  payment  of 
debts,  and  recognised  the  engagements  made  under  the  Confederation. 
Fourteen  held  personalty  invested  in  lands  for  speculative  purposes. 
But  if  the  makers  of  the  Constitution  acted  in  their  own  interest,  some 
of  the  opposition  did  likewise.  They  would  have  benefited  by  a  re¬ 
pudiation  of  previous  agreements,  and  so  would  the  unpropertied  class, 
had  it  been  represented.  Self-interest  is  quite  as  potent  in  the  debtor 
as  in  the  creditor  class.  Any  such  repudiation  was  prohibited  by  Section 
X.  of  the  Constitution. 

Professor  Beard  opens  out  for  us  a  wide  and  interesting  field  of 
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researcli  in  attempting  an  ultimate  analysis  of  the  social  forces  within 
a  nation  which,  in  the  task  of  practically  directing  the  national  life, 
have  claimed  to  be  the  nation  itself.  His  own  final  conclusion  on  this 
particular  question  is  that  the  Constitution  was  not  created  by  '*  the 
whole  people  ”  as  the  jurists  have  said,  nor  by  the  States,  as  Southern 
nnllifiers  long  contended,  but  was  the  work  of  “  a  consolidated  group 
whose  interests  knew  no  State  boundaries  and  were  truly  national  in 
their  scope.” 

C.  H.  d’E.  Lkppinoton. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  RELIEF  SURVEY,  [xxvi,  484  pp.  8vo.  $3.60. 

Survey  Associates.  New  York,  1913.] 

At  twelve  minutes  past  five  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday, 
April  18,  1906,  the  city  of  San  Francisco  suffered  an  earthquake.  The 
sensible  duration  of  the  shock  was  about  one  minute  ;  but  that  minute 
“  left  her  powerless  to  supply  light,  heat,  water,  drainage,  to  convey  her 
people  or  to  carry  their  messages,”  and  owing  to  the  breaking  of  the 
water  mains  the  fires,  thirty  of  which  were  satid  to  have  started  imme¬ 
diately,  could  not  be  controlled.  The  conflagration  was  only  stopped  on 
the  morning  of  Saturday  the  21st  by  the  use  of  dynamite.  The  burned 
area  covered  4*7  square  miles,  and  about  200,000  out  of  an  estimated 
population  of  450,000  were  left  homeless. 

This  book  consists  of  six  studies  made  for  the  Russell  Sage  Founda¬ 
tion  by  persons  specially  qualified  to  conduct  the  inquiry,  and  it  is 
illustrated  by  a  number  of  photographs  of  varying  degrees  of  interest. 
The  whole  history  of  the  rehabilitation  of  the  stricken  city  is  told  with 
characteristic  thoroughness  and  minuteness,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
story.  At  seven  o’clock  on  that  eventful  morning  a  hurried  meeting 
of  the  authorities  was  held  in  the  shattered  Hall  of  Justice,  and  the 
Mayor  assumed  almost  absolute  control  of  the  City  Government  for 
the  time.  His  first  order  was  to  shoot,  not  arrest,  the  looters;  his 
second,  to  close  all  places  in  which  liquor  was  sold.  This  wise  measure 
was  strictly  enforced  for  two  months.  He  also  appointed  a  Gitisens’ 
Committee,  which  met  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  conducted  business 
as  best  it  could,  driven  from  one  place  to  another  at  intervals  of  a  few 
hours  by  the  progress  of  the  flames.  There  seems  to  have  been  very 
little  panic  even  at  the  beginning,  but  some  confusion  was  inevitable. 
By  the  end  of  July  the  system  of  organization  had  crystallized  into 
five  Departments :  (1)  Finance  and  Publicity ;  (2)  Bills  and  Demands ; 
(3)  Camps  and  Warehouses ;  (4)  Relief  and  Rehabilitation,  and  (6)  Lands 
and  Buildings.  A  year  later  Department  2  had  finished  its  work, 
and  the  work  of  the  other  four  was  much  reduced,  but  there  was  still  a 
camp  population  of  17,614,  though  food  and  supplies  were  no  longer 
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distributed.  After  a  lapse  of  another  year  only  1287  persons  remained 
in  one  of  the  squares  which  had  sheltered  the  poorest  refugees.  The 
whole  organisation  was  wound  up  early  in  1909. 

L.  V.  Lesteb-Garland. 

THE  TRADE  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CHINA.  By  H.  B. 
Morse,  [viii,  466  pp.  8to.  lOs.  6d.  net.  Longmans.  London, 
1913.] 

This  is  practically  a  reissue  of  a  book  first  published  in  1908.  A 
short  chapter  covering  pages  67  to  75  outlines  the  Republican  Govern¬ 
ment  lately  set  up,  while  the  table  of  China’s  indebtedness  in  the 
appendix  now  includes  loans  down  to  1911.  Another  addition  consists 
of  three  pages  added  to  the  chapter  on  opium,  in  which  the  writer 
speaks  hopefuUy  of  the  endeavour  to  reduce  the  import  and  production 
of  the  drug. 

Unfortunately,  the  utter  hollowness  of  this  huge  international  swindle 
has  since  been  exposed  by  the  report  of  the  British  Minister  at  Felon 
issued  not  many  weeks  ago.  There  it  is  plainly  shown  that  the  only 
result  of  the  agreement  is  to  transfer  this  profitable  production  from 
the  Indian  to  the  Chinese  farmer ;  and  that  not  by  means  of  tariff,  but 
by  the  simpler  method  of  persuading  the  British  Government  to  use 
its  despotic  powers  to  prohibit  the  export  of  opium  from  India  !  The 
report  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  Chinese  mean  to  produce  their 
own  opium  and  to  provide  for  a  consumption  quite  equal  to  that  of  the 
past.  Such  terms  have  often  been  imposed  by  victorious  armies.  In 
this  quaint  instance  India  submits,  though  the  Indian  army  has  thrice 
visited  Peldn  in  less  than  a  century,  and  though,  should  it  wish  to  do 
so  again,  there  is  no  force  in  China  that  could  prevent  its  arrival !  The 
British  Government  has  certain  quite  private  party  reasons  for  taking 
this  line.  The  Chinese  are  doing  the  needful  by  sending  soldiers  along 
the  routes  taken  by  the  British  investigators  to  root  up  the  poppy, 
slaughtering  any  farmers  who  resist.  Many  hundreds  have  already 
lost  their  lives.  These  are  a  trifle  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  compared 
to  the  enormous  profits  to  be  obtained  by  excluding  the  Indian  opium 
import.  Meantime,  to  fall  in  with  the  party  game  in  England,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Indian  farmers  are  ruined.  This  is  not  the  place  to  argue 
this  question  further :  perusal  of  the  report  ^  will  leave  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  one.  To  have  ignored  it  would  be  equally  unreasonable. 

Mr.  Morse’s  volume  is  the  best  handbook  on  China ;  and  its  unpre¬ 
tentious  eleventh  chapter  is  a  contribution  of  unrivalled  significance 

^  Reports  of  Hie  Majesty's  Minister  at  Peking,  presented  to  both  Honaee  of 
Perliament  by  command  of  Hia  Majeety,  Jnly,  1913. 
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to  the  political  history  of  a  century.  There  he  disposes  finaUy  of  the 
contention  of  nnscrupnlons  party  politicians  and  their  dupes  that 
England  “  forced  opium  upon  China.”  It  has  fortunately  been  left 
to  this  American  to  do  this  piece  of  justice  to  dead  men  much  traduced 
and  to  our  much  abused  little  island — ^fortunately,  because  as  an 
American  he  cannot  be  accused  of  English  patriotic  bias.  Mr.  Morse 
has  not  confined  his  laying  of  the  ”  opium  war  ”  spectre  to  one  chapter 
in  this  handbook.  In  his  International  Relations  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
(1911),  a  much  larger  work,  he  has  written  what  will  be  the  authorita- 
tive  account  of  the  whole  matter  for  many  a  long  day  to  come.  In 
the  volume  under  review  he  has  given  us  a  succinct  phrase  in  which  to 
rebut  the  lie  contained  in  the  words  “  opium  war,”  when  he  says, 
“  equality  it  was  and  not  opium  which  was  settled  by  the  treaty  of 
Nanking.” 

Mr.  Morse’s  qualification  to  pronounce  upon  this  and  other  thorny 
subjects,  and  to  give  us  the  best  available  statistical  and  matter-of-fact 
information  on  the  trade  and  administration  of  China,  consists  of  the 
experience  he  has  gained  in  his  long  and  successful  career  in  that  remark¬ 
able  service  the  Chinese  Imperial  Customs.  He  has  been  not  only  a 
commissioner  of  customs,  but  also  statistical  secretary  to  Sir  Robert 
Hart,  the  Inspector-Gleneral.  The  new  edition  replaces  the  former 
skeleton,  but  extremely  clear,  map  by  a  large  and  elaborate  one,  which 
is  rather  a  pity. 

J.  C.  Pkinolb. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  MENTAL  DEFICIENCY  ACT,  1913.  By  John 
WoBMALD  and  Samxjxl  Wormald,  with  a  Preface  by  T.  Edmund 
Habvxt,  M.P.  [x,  145  pp.  8vo.  5«.  net.  King.  London,  1913.] 

The  Act  to  which  this  book  is  a  guide  represents  an  extremely  useful 
piece  of  legislation,  long  overdue.  It  has  not  been  obtained  without 
difficulty,  owing  to  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  those  who 
feared  that  any  extension  of  official  control  in  connection  with  mental 
deficiency  might  lead  to  capricious  detention  of  and  interference  with 
persons  on  trivial  and  insufficient  grounds,  thereby  encroaching  on  the 
rightful  liberties  of  the  subject.  But,  as  Mr.  Harvey  points  out  in  his 
interesting  preface,  these  opponents  “  failed  to  understand  what  a 
cruel  mockery  of  liberty  has  hitherto  been  offered  to  the  feeble-minded, 
whose  weakness  has  been  exploited  by  the  selfishness  of  others.” 
Although  in  consequence  of  this  opposition,  the  Act  is  weaker  than  many 
of  ns  had  hoped,  yet  it  marks  a  very  distinct  step  forward  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  mental  defectives ;  and  when  the  benefits  which  it  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  confer  have  been  adequately  realized,  it  will  be  relatively 
easy  to  strengthen  it  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary. 
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Before  going  further,  it  maj  perhaps  be  weU  to  point  out,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  that  mental  diseases  fall  into  two  main 
divisions,  one  consisting  of  cases  in  which  reason  has  been  arrested 
from  birth  or  in  the  course  of  development ;  the  other,  of  cases  which 
have  fallen  away  from  the  standard  of  reason  they  once  possessed. 
The  former  are  classed  as  “  mental  defectives  ”  (to  which  the  Act  in 
question  alone  refers),  and  the  latter  as  “  lunatics.”  For  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  mental  defectives  are  divided  into  four  groups :  idiots, 
imbeciles,  feeble-minded,  and  moral  imbeciles.  Of  these,  the  only 
cases  admitting  much  improvement  by  education  are  the  feeble-minded, 
though,  under  proper  supervision  and  control,  moral  imbeciles  may  be 
capable  of  useful  work.  Ordinary  imbeciles  are  more  difficult  to  deal 
with,  and  idiots,  as  a  rule,  are  quite  incapable.  We  have  much  to  learn 
yet  as  to  the  causation  of  mental  deficiency,  especially  as  to  how  far 
simple  neglect,  malnutrition,  and  bad  environment,  are  capable  by 
themselves,  apart  from  inherited  defect,  of  inducing  true  mental  defi¬ 
ciency  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Act  will  do  something  to  stimulate 
research  in  this  direction. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  here  to  discuss  the  Act  in  detail,  but  a 
few  of  its  broad  features  may  be  noted.  The  general  aims  of  the  Act 
are  fourfold :  namely,  (a)  to  repair  the  defects  of  the  local  and  merely 
permissive  system  of  education  now  in  existence  for  the  mentally 
afflicted,  by  providing  means  for  their  proper  care  and  supervision 
throughout  the  whole  country ;  (h)  to  put  an  end  to  their  repeated 
punishment  for  offences  which  are  really  due  to  lack  of  personal  respon¬ 
sibility  ;  (c)  to  relieve  existing  lunatic  asylums  of  a  large  number  of 
mental  defectives,  who  do  not  require  the  costly  treatment  there  pro¬ 
vided,  and  are  only  placed  there  because,  under  existing  circumstances, 
there  is  no  other  accommodation  available ;  and,  lastly,  (d)  to  afford 
shelter  and  protection  to  those  who  are  physically  and  morally  incapable 
of  looking  after  themselves,  and  are  often  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
community,  and  of  grave  anxiety  to  their  parents  or  guardians. 

In  the  next  place,  an  important  step  has  been  taken  in  preparing 
the  way  for  the  future  establishment  of  a  single  State  Department 
to  deal  with  all  varieties  of  mental  affliction,  by  associating  the  present 
Commissioners  of  Lunacy  with  others,  to  form  a  central  Board  of 
Control,  responsible  to  Parliament  through  the  Home  Secretary.  More¬ 
over,  since  the  administration  of  the  Act  is  to  be  entrusted  to  County 
Councils,  it  will  (unlike  the  Lunacy  Act)  be  brought  under  direct 
popular  control,  which  should  have  an  important  infiuence  in  securing 
general  confidence  in  such  arrangements  as  may  be  made.  And  further, 
the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  co-option  will  give  the  Local  Authority 
the  opportunity  of  associating  itself  with  voluntary  workers  and  others 
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who  have  special  knowledge,  which  should  do  much  to  favour  an  active 
and  progressive  organization. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Act  is  the  great  elasticity 
it  permits  with  regard  to  the  details  of  administration.  The  Local 
Authority  will  not  be  called  upon  to  erect  costly  buildings,  or  to  create 
a  number  of  expensive  officials.  On  the  contrary,  every  encourage¬ 
ment  is  given  to  proceed  cautiously,  in  accordance  with  local  needs  and 
circumstances,  and  to  make  domiciliary  supervision  the  principal 
basis  of  its  work ;  and  where  more  ambitious[developments  are  necessary, 
the  advantage  of  co-operation  with  the  Authorities  of  neighbouring 
districts  is  suggested.  All  this  is  as  it  should  be,  both  in  the  interests 
of  efficiency  and  economy. 

The  success  of  the  Act  will  depend  entirely  on  the  public  attitude 
with  regard  to  it.  If  it  is  accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been 
passed,  and  regarded  as  “  a  charter  of  a  real  liberty  ”  to  the  unfortunates 
whom  it  concerns,  it  wiU  be  attended  with  benefits  of  the  greatest  value. 
It  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that  compulsory  detention  will  be 
strictly  confined  to  those  defectives  who  come  into  conflict  with  existing 
law.  The  fault  (if  any)  lies  in  the  other  direction,  namely,  that,  for 
lack  of  sufficient  compulsory  power,  it  may  be  difficult  to  deal  satis¬ 
factorily  with  certain  cases,  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  parent  or 
guardian. 

In  all  other  cases  than  those  referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph,  action 
can  only  be  taken  at  the  instance  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  except 
with  regard  to  defectives  who  are  found  abandoned,  neglected,  without 
visible  means  of  support,  or  cruelly  treated ;  habitual  drunkards ; 
the  recipients  of  poor-law  relief  at  the  time  of  giving  birth  to  an  illegiti¬ 
mate  child ;  and  certain  incapables  reported  by  the  local  education 
authority.  In  those  cases  action  may  be  taken  by  a  Judicial  Authority 
either  independently  or  on  petition. 

Further  comments  cannot  be  made  now ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  enough 
has  been  said  to  explain  the  most  important  features  of  the  Act,  and 
to  show  the  advantages  which  may  be  reasonably  expected  from  it. 

Alfbed  H.  Cabtxb. 


LBS  CRISES  P^RIODIQUES  DE  SURPRODUCTION.  Par 
A.  Aftauon,  Professeur  4  la  Faculty  de  Droit  de  I’Universit^  de 
Lille.  [2  vols.  xii,  744  pp.  8vo.  16  fr.  Riviere.  Paris,  1913.] 

The  periodical  succession  of  ebb  and  tide  in  industrial  affairs,  producing 
alternately  prosperity  and  distress,  is  a  subject  which  has  occupied  not 
a  few  minds  and  pens.  However,  Professor  Aftalion’s  new  and  compre¬ 
hensive  book  shows  that  there  has  remained  not  a  little  that  is  new  to 
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say  about  it.  Evidently  that  book  is  the  result  of  an  inquiry  marked 
by  painstaking  and  minute  research. 

Wliile  allowing  for  unquestionably  fortuitous  influences  absolutely 
not  to  be  foreseen — such  as  speculation,  wars,  and  other  catastrophes — 
the  Professor  detects,  after  Herbert  Spencer’s  manner,  a  movement  of 
“  rythmical  periodicity  ”  in  almost  every  incident  of  industrial  occupa¬ 
tion — ^booms  and  slumps,  strikes,  unemployment  and  everything  else — 
going  through  the  catalogue  of  all  such  familiar  occurrences  one  by  one. 
His  great 'point,  however,  is  that  within  the  last  century  a  new  element 
of  disturbance  has  been  brought  upon  the  scene.  Former  centuries, 
though  of  course  they  had  their  own  industrial  troubles  to  cope  with, 
knew  nothing  of  this  factor,  which  has  greatly  aggravated  the  incidents 
and  extended  their  duration.  What  must  be  faced  to-day  is  the 
technique  capitaliste  ”  of  the  industrial  process — in  other  words, 
the  comprehensive  and  very  costly  preparation  which,  in  these  days 
of  great  capitalist  enterprise  and  wholesale  manufacture,  is  inexorably 
demanded  if  we  are  to  secure  an  extension  of  production.  All  such 
preparation  takes  time.  It  absorbs  large  capitals;  and  it  produces 
colossal  out-turns.  Consequently  production  cannot  be  stopped  as 
soon  as  excess  is  established,  as  it  might  be  of  yore.  Crises  become 
lengthened  and  are  rendered  more  severe.  One  awkward  feature  about 
the  “  periodicity  ”  here  pleaded  for  is  that  it  is  disturbed  by  cross 
currents  and  an  occasional  conflict  between  different  causes. 

Incidentally  the  author  points  out  that  the  “  index  numbers  ”  so 
freely  quoted  provide  no  true  clue  to  dominant  rates  of  prices,  inasmuch 
as  they  do  not  take  account  of  the  quantities  of  goods  disposed  of  at 
one  price  or  another ;  so  they  give  a  “  mean  ”  price  without  giving  an 
“  average  ”  one. 

The  author  has  also  not  a  little  that  is  timely  to  say  about  strikes. 
He  considers  that,  in  these  islands,  we  are  pointing  the  way  to  a  pacific 
solution  of  the  labour  difficulty,  and  believes  that  other  nations  will 
follow  ours  in  the  practice  of  conciliation  and  settlement  by  consent. 
He  detects  three  stages  in  Labour’s  self-assertion.  The  first  is  that  of 
promiscuous  and  unstrategic  fighting,  when  Labour  revolts,  harum 
scarum,  without  a  settled  plan  and,  as  a  rule,  loses  its  game.  The 
second  is  the  nondescript  stage  that  we  are  in  at  present,  when  sound 
strategy  finds  itself  elbowed  by  mere  objectless  or  ill-planned  striking. 
The  third  is  that  period  of  “  Social  Peace,”  which  von  Schulze  Gavemitz 
predicted  with  so  much  certainty  as  being  imminent  some  decades  ago  and 
which  Professor  Aftalion  believes  us  in  Great  Britain  to  be  approaching. 

The  book  is  well  arranged  and  the  ample  statistics  given  in  it,  quoted 
from  various  authoritative  sources,  are  interesting  and  instructive. 

Hxnkt  W.  Wolff. 
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LA  POLITIQUE  80CIALISTE.  Par  Aibsbt  Thomas,  D^puti. 
[68  pp.  12  mo.  75  cents.  Riviere.  Paris,  1913.] 


This  little  pamphlet,  which  does  not  pretend  to  be  more  than  an 
ephemerid,  gives  a  good  insight  into  the  workings  of  opinion  in  the  not 
altogether  united  Socialist  party  in  France.  The  problem  may  be  thus 
stated.  Should  the  Socicdist  party,  destining  itself  to  permanent 
opposition,  condemn  itself  to  be,  like  Mephistopheles,  a  “  spirit  that 
aye  nicks  with  nay  ”  ?  or  should  it  be  content,  for  the  sake  of  crushing 
a  “  reaction  ” — ^which,  with  a  military  policy  adopted  in  Morocco,  the 
“  three  years’  service  ”  carried,  the  Church  once  more  lifting  its  head, 
and  sundry  other  less  actual  portents  in  evidence,  is  held  to  have  become 
a  real  danger  to  the  Commonwealth — ^to  sink  minor  diflerences,  not 
merely  among  its  own  component  parts  but  also  between  itself  and  the 
non*Socialist  Republicans,  and  embark  upon  a  constructive  policy, 
being  prepared,  should  the  chance  offer,  to  allow  one  or  more  of  its 
members  to  take  office  in  a  new  Government  ?  M.  Thomas,  who  is  a 
prominent  parliamentarian,  and  who  confesses  himself  to  be  an  **  im¬ 
penitent  blocard,”  pleads  strongly  for  the  latter  course. 

Hxnry  W.  Wolff. 


L’ORGANISATION  DU  CR^IT  EN  FRANCE.  Par  Albin 
Huabt.  [352  pp.  8vo.  7  francs.  Giard  et  Bri^.  Paris, 
1913.] 

Although  undoubtedly  open  to  criticism,  this  is  a  useful  and  timely 
book  on  a  subject  likely  to  interest  not  a  few  people  in  this  country. 
Its  parts  are  unequal.  When  voiting  about  his  own  country,  M.  Huart 
finds  himself  generally  on  firm  ground,  and  the  accounts  which  he  gives 
of  local  institutions  of  credit  will  be  welcome.  This  applies  more 
particularly  to  his  interesting  chapter  upon  provincial  banks,  which 
banks,  so  M.  Ch6ron  has  recently  shown  in  his  pamphlet,  “  Le  Reveil 
des  Banques  Locales,”  have  by  no  means  been  stamped  out  by  modem 
amalgamations.  We  in  England  are  not  likely  to  subscribe  without 
qualification  to  M.  Huart’s  judgment  that  the  organization  of  the  Bank 
of  France,  with  its  wasteful  accumulation  of  specie,  represents  the  best 
banking  system  thus  far  devised.  The  Bank  itself  is,  of  course,  excellent 
and  most  useful,  and  the  author  does  well,  on  the  ground  of  established 
data,  to  defend  it  against  charges  of  not  doing  enough  for  what  is  abroad 
termed  middle  class  ”  credit.  People  in  France  have  been  corropted 
by  needlessly  lavish  State  aid,  which  fact  is  in  part  responsible  for  the 
deficit  of  *'  at  least  400,000,000  francs,”  as  calculated  by  M.  Neymarck, 
now  confronting  them.  Hence  the  clamour  for  new  credit  institutions 
for  the  smaller  trade  and  commerce — to  be  State-aided,  of  course — 
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which  has  resulted  in  a  vote-catching  Govenunent  measure,  of  which 
M.  Huart  well  says  that  “  it  proposes  to  give  credit  only  to  those  who 
do  not  deserve  it.” 

But  when  he  comes  to  write  about  things  in  other  countries,  M.  Huart 
shows  himself  insufficiently  informed — “stufied,”  it  may  be.  He 
confounds  our  “  trust  investments  ”  with  investments  ”  guaranteed 
by  the  State,”  and  falls  into  other  mistakes  about  the  depreciation  of 
our  Consols.  The  *'  grand  nombre  ”  of  Raiffeisen  societies  said  by 
him  to  exist  in  Switzerland,  dispensing  much  credit,  stands  at  only  159 
even  now,  with  very  small  transactions.  What  our  author  says  about 
Raiffeisen  societies  in  Germany  and  their  support  by  the  CetUral- 
genosaetuchafukeuse  is  hopelessly  wrong.  Nor  does  he  quite  rightly 
appreciate  M.  Luzzatti’s  banehe  popdari  and  Schulze  Delitzsch’s 
Kreditvereine.  The  regrettable  fact,  which  puzzles  him,  that  similar 
institutions  will  not  tluive  and  multiply  in  France,  is  due  to  want 
of  self-reliance  and  private  initiative,  into  which  State-pampered 
Frenchmen  have  fallen.  These  societies  in  France  look  for  their  money 
from  the  public  savings  banks.  The  German  and  Italian  ”  People’s 
Banks  ”  act  as  their  own  savinga  banks — ”  perfected  savings  banks,” 
as  M.  Luzzatti  has  called  them.  Henbt  W.  Wolff. 

VON  DER  DISKONTPOLITIK  ZUR  HERRSCHAFT  UBER  DEN 
GELDMARKT.  Von  Dr.  Johann  Plbnob,  Professor  an  der 
Universitat  Munster,  [zxvi,  432  pp.  8vo.  12  marks.  Springer. 
Berlin,  1913.] 

Germany  has  its  question  of  banking  reform  as  well  as  the  United 
States,  and  excperts  put  forward  conflicting  opinions  and  grow  excited 
over  the  discussion.  During  the  searching  inquiry  by  what  among 
ourselves  would  be  called  a  Royal  Commission  held  a  few  years  ago, 
official  opinion  appeared  to  be  inclining  towards  an  approach  to  our 
own  banking  system,  making  the  Imperial  Bank  like  the  Bank  of  England, 
a  “bank  of  banks,”  regulating  the  supply  of  gold  by  means  of  its 
discount  rate  and  not  meddling  with  ordinary  credits.  Experience 
and  observation  have  taught  German  bankers  and  statesmen  that  what 
is  in  Germany  frankly  called  “  speculative  ”  banking,  that  is,  the 
wholesale  financing  of  commercial  and  industrial  concerns,  had  been 
carried  to  a  rather  risky  point,  boding  very  probable  loss.  Indeed, 
the  crisis  of  1907  had  taught  its  own  lessons.  Germany,  so  it  was  known, 
was  operating  with  a  comparatively  small  stock  of  money;  and 

financing  ”  business  enterprises  meant  locking  up  not  a  little  of 
that  small  supply  for  a  definite  time  in  defiance  of  Poulett  Thompson’s 
well-known  golden  rule  applicable  to  all  countries.  Since  then,  however, 
a  new  President  of  the  Imperial  Bank  has  been  appointed,  full  of  new 
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ideas  and  vigour  for  action.  He  has,  as  Professor  Plenge  gladly  records, 
effected  most  valuable  reforms.  But  in  respect  of  the  part  which  his 
institution  is  to  play  in  his  country’s  finance,  the  pleadings  put  forward 
in  the  Press  by  those  who  are  accepted  as  his  mouthpieces,  appear  to 
indicate  that  his  opinion  differs  from  that  suggested  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  referred  to  as  being  held  in  oflicial  quarters.  He  readily  admits 
that  the  stock  of  gold  held  against  liabilities  is  inadequate.  And  he 
urges  the  large  joint  stock  banks  to  provide  more  and  deposit  it  in  the 
Imperial  Bank.  But  that  u  all  that  he  proposes  on  this  count.  Other¬ 
wise  he  appears  to  intend  sticking  to  credit  business,  to  discounting 
bills,  maintaining  steady  rates  of  discount,  though  it  be  at  a  loss,  and 
asserting  himself  as  “  master  ”  of  the  German  money  market. 

It  is  against  this  project  that  Professor  Plenge,  who  has  been  brought 
up  as  a  follower  of  Bagehot,  and  has  seen  something  of  risky  financing 
in  the  United  States,  energetically  protests — evidently  amid  a  chorus 
of  authorities  holding  to  the  contrary  opinion,  vindicating  his  own  views 
nxanfully  but  with  something  of  German  prolixity  and  occasionally, 
as  on  p.  280,  with  the  use  of  scarcely  happy  illustrations.  His  book, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  touches  upon  many  questions  of  banking,  and 
exhibits  a  wide  familiarity  with  banking  practices  not  in  Germany 
alone.  The  notes,  too,  rather  inconveniently  lumped  together  at 
the  end  of  the  volume,  are  of  decided  value  as  presenting  opinions  held 
on  other  sides,  and  generally  elucidating  the  present  position  of  German 
banking  business,  which  is  not  without  its  weak  points.  In  addition 
to  under-capitalization  and  risky  business,  there  is  “  cutting  ”  and 
over-bidding — cutting  in  respect  of  credit  offered  in  competition  with 
others,  and  over-bidding  for  deposits  in  which  even  public  savings  banks 
take  part,  and  the  Imperial  Bank  has  threatened  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
money  to  take  interest-bearing  deposits.  It  is  reassuring  to  learn  that 
engagements,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  so  considerable  as  sub¬ 
stantially  to  diminish  the  danger  of  actual  loss.  Deposits  at  home  are 
put  at  £1,500,000,000,  and  the  recent  panic  has  shown  that  they  are 
held  on  a  precarious  tenure.  And  Germany  owes  much  more  with¬ 
drawable  money  to  France  than  France  owes  in  return.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  use  to  which  it  is  intended  to  put  that  famous  “  war- 
chest  ” — which  has  been  doubled  since  Professor  Plenge  wrote,  and  the 
setting  apart  of  which  Sir  £.  Holden  the  other  day  held  up  to  us  as  a 
model  for  imitation — is  not  to  spend  it  at  once  upon  mobilization,  but 
to  lend  it  to  the  Imperial  Bank,  which  on  the  strength  of  it  would  be 
free  to  issue  the  treble  amount,  £36,000,000,  in  paper  money.  However, 
Professor  Plenge  bolds  that  authorities  greatly  underrate  the  calls  in 
money  which  even  a  mobilization  only  would  put  upon  the  country. 

Hknrt  W.  Wolff, 
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BAUERNFRAGE  UND  AGRARREFORM  IN  RUSSLAND.  Von  Dr. 

So.  Pol.  K.  A.  Wieth-Knudsen.  [260  pp.  8vo.  8  Mks. 

Duncker  A  Humblot.  Leipzig,  1913.] 

This  is  in  every  respect  an  excellent  little  book,  showing  unmistakable 
expert  knowledge  and  a  careful  statement  of  facts,  and  dealing  with 
one  of  the  most  important  economic  processes  of  the  day,  which  ought 
to  possess  especial  interest  for  us  in  England  in  view  of  our  present 
grapplings  with  land  reform.  0\ir  paltry  dealings  with  thousands  of 
acres  no  doubt  sink  into  insignificance  by  the  side  of  the  huge  trans¬ 
actions  in  progress  in  Russia,  which  are  rapidly  and  successfully  con¬ 
verting  that  erstwhile  large  landlord  country  into  a  veritable  world  of 
peasantry,  and  have  already  promoted  an  overflow  into  Siberia,  such 
as  promises  to  extend  to  blessings  of  prosperity  and  a  large  increase 
of  population  to  that  monster  dependency.  By  the  end  of  the  century, 
so  Herr  Wieth-Knudsen  calculates,  the  population  of  Russia  in  Europe 
and  Asia  bids  fair  to  amount  to^  300  millions,  and  the  country  so 
peopled  promises  to  provide  a  most  effective  buffer  against  the  dreaded 
**  yellow  danger.”  It  will  give  some  idea  of  the  hugeness  of  Russian 
operations  in  land  when  it  is  shown  that  the  mere  “  nadiel  ”  land  now 
being  dealt  with  (that  is,  the  land  still  in  common  possession),  is  an 
area  about  equal  to  the  entire  expanse  of  cultivated  land  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany. 

Those  amongst  us  who  are  old  cannot  fail  to  remember  the  joy  and 
astonishment  with  which  the  tidings  of  the  Emperor  Alexander’s 
wholesale  manumission  of  Serfs  was  received.  In  the  retrospect  that 
well-intended  measure  now  appears  full  of  blunders.  The  Serfs  liberated 
had  become  free,  but  they  were  without  land  or  the  means  of  acquiring 
such.  Those  who  had  secured  land  held  too  little  and  represented 
an  agricultural  proletariat.  And  there  was  no  provision  made  for 
credit.  The  debt  for  unpaid  purchase  money  lay  upon  the  peasantry 
like  an  irremovable  dead  weight.  It  was  reserved  for  Stolypine  and 
Count  Witte — ^whose  names,  the  author  declares,  will  in  aftertime  be 
remembered  together  with  those  of  Stein  and  Hardenberg  and  of  their 
precursor  the  Dane  Count  Schimmelmann — ^to  apply  an  effective 
remedy  to  this  state  of  things.  By  a  grand  modem  Seisachtheia  no 
less  than  £176,000,000  of  unpaid  purchase  money — which,  it  is  trae, 
was  not  likely  eyer  to  be  paid — was  written  off  in  1906,  and  means  of 
credit  were  provided  for  on  an  hitherto  unheard-of  scale. 

The  remodelled  peasant’s  bank  is  now  a  mortgage  creditor  to  the 
peasantry  to  the  extent  of  more  than  £100,000,000  money  advanced, 
VoL.  XXIV.— No.  1.  I 
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at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest — as  a  role,  to  the  extent  of  60  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  the  holdings.  However,  such  value  has  increased  very 
considerably  by  automatic  process.  In  addition,  the  “  land  commission 
— appointed  by  the  Hovemment  after  the  Scandinavian  model  of  1781 
and  later — ^has  very  successfuUy  conducted  the  business  of  enlargement 
of  holdings,  consolidation,  rounding  ofi,  and  so  on.  Technical  education 
has  also  been  provided  for,  and  under  such  composite  process  agri¬ 
cultural  Russia  is  undergoing  a  rapid  transformation  very  much  for 
the  better,  which  appears  to  have  already  proceeded  far.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  our  land  reformers  to  note  that  the  Russian  peasantry 
show  themselves  very  anxious  under  the  process  of  consolidation  of 
holdings,  and  the  introduction  of  separate  tenure  to  preserve  thdr 
old  common  pastures.  The  “  Commissioners  *’  do  not  appear  to  have 
paid  sufficient  regard  to  this  very  natural  desire. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 


THE  ANGLO-GERMAN  PROBLEM.  By  Cbarles  Sarolba,  D.Ph., 
D.Iitt.  [Cr.  8vo.  2«.  net.  Nelson.  London,  1912.] 

Dr.  Sarolea  has  given  a  very  clear  and  interesting  account  of  the 
Anglo-German  problem.  He  has  considered  it  in  many  aspects ;  and, 
what  is  particularly  valuable,  he  makes  his  readers  look  at  the  question 
from  the  German  as  well  as  the  English  point  of  view.  His  discussion 
of  the  Eastern  policy  of  Germany  leads  him  to  consider  Imperialism  in 
general.  He  realises  the  necessity  for  an  outlet  for  the  rapidly  increasing 
German  population ;  but  being  an  anti-imperialist,  he  condemns  the 
desire  of  the  Pan-Germanists  to  win  territory  in  which  their  surplus 
population  might  find  a  home  and  yet  remain  under  the  Imperial 
flag. 

His  anti-imperialist  and  anti-militarist  attitude  tends  to  make  him 
disregard  the  arguments  from  history.  He  condemns  root  and  branch 
the  military  spirit  that  pervades  the  German  nationality,  without 
bearing  in  mind  the  undoubted  Lict  that  Germany  owes  her  importance 
to  Frederick  the  Great  and  Bismarck.  Equally  strongly  he  attacks 
the  acquisition  of  territory  by  the  Great  Powers,  losing  sight  of  the 
civilizing  effects  of  territorial  expansion.  It  was  the  expansion  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  the  twelfth  century  that 
introduced  the  elements  of  civilization  into  what  is  now  the  modem 
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Pnusia.  At  the  same  time  he  folly  realizes  the  acuteness  of  the  problem 
before  him.  He  takes  neither  extreme  view  ;  war  is  neither  inevitable 
nor  impossible.  “  War,”  he  writes,  '*  cannot  be  avoided  unless  for  the 
military  ideals  of  the  past  we  substitute  the  new  ideals  of  our  industrial 
civilization.”  Diplomacy  will  not  stave  ofE  war :  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  the  two  nations  involved  must  be  changed.  He  concludes  with 
a  thrust  at  the  Church,  the  Universities,  and  the  schools  at  which  the 
boy  “  imbibes  from  his  earliest  years  the  poison  of  militarism  and  the 
old  Imperialism.” 

The  book  is,  however,  a  sincere  attempt  to  find  a  solution  for  a  very 
complex  problem ;  it  contains  a  wealth  of  facts,  it  is  interesting,  and 
what  is  more,  very  readable.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to 
pursue  the  subject  furthw.  Dr.  Sarolea  has  added  an  admirable  biblio¬ 
graphy. 

A.  L.  POOLK. 


BULLETIN  OF  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  INTELLIGENCE. 
Vol.  35.  November,  1913.  Issued  by  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture.  Rome. 

Apart  from  the  conclusion  of  a  very  instructive  report  on  Collective 
Landrenting  in  Italy,  by  Professor  A.  Serpieri  and  Dr.  6.  Mami,  and  a 
first  instalment  of  a  paper  on  Riissian  Land  Reform,  the  November 
issue  of  the  Roman  Institute’s  Monthly  Bulletin  contains  some  contri¬ 
butions  which  are  likely  to  prove  of  interest  at  the  present  time.  The 
paper  on  Collective  Landrenting — ^not  quite  correctly  entitled  ”  Collec¬ 
tive  Farms  ” — is  practically  an  anticipatory  summary  of  the  much 
fuller  report  about  to  be  issued  by  the  Society  Umanitaria.  MM. 
Serpieri  and  Mami  were  entrusted  with  the  inquiry  by  a  larger  Com¬ 
mittee.  Their  papers  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  two  pamphlets 
reoently  issued  by  Professor  La  Loggia,  of  Qirgenti,  who  is  at  the  head 
of  the  landrenting  movement  in  Sicily,  which  is,  together  with  Emilia, 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  Italy  in  this  connexion,  where  collective 
landrenting  has  met  with  greatest  success.^  In  like  manner  the  paper 
on  Russian  Land  Reform  is  a  summary  of  Herr  Enuth  Wiedsen’s  book 
on  the  subject  newly  published  in  German.  The  summary  is  by  the 
author  himself,  who  is  an  officer  of  the  International  Institute. 

*  F.  La  Loggia,  Per  la  rtdenxione  dei  latifondi,  per  la  redemione  dei  eontadini. 
Federasione  Sioiliau  della  Co-operative.  Qirgenti,  1913.  Also  CotUrUnUi  a  mkov* 
etudi  auUe  affiUaiue  cotteUive  in  8ie^.  Premiata  Stamperia  Monts.  Qirgenti, 
1912. 
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There  are  several  articles  on  Mort|;age  Credit,  which  is  at  the  present 
time  a  subject  much  inquired  into.  Everybody  seems  to  want  to  know 
what  Qerman  landschaften  are.  Here  is  a  monograph  on  a  very  successful 
landachaft,  which  has  just  celebrated  its  fifty  years*  jubilee,  the  landschaft 
of  Eastern  Prussia.  But  it  is  scarcely  a  typical  one,  for  its  president, 
landtchaftadiredor  Eapp,  who  u  a  man  full  of  ideas  and  verve,  has  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  graft  quite  novel  practices  upon  the  old  stem.  Indeed, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  he  has  tried  to  do  too  much,  and  his  method 
of  reducing  indebtedness  is  not  uniformly  considered  a  success.  In 
the  same  innovating  way  he  has  attempted  to  deal  with  rural 
housing. 

Another  paper  deals  with  mortgage  credit  in  Sweden,  which  was  the 
first  country  after  Prussia  to  take  up  collective  mortgaging,  but  wisely 
without  State  help  or  State  interference.  Of  this  more  democratic 
method,  which  is  seen  to  greatest  advantage  in  Denmark,  as  an  ofishoot 
from  the  Swedish  parent,  very  little  seems  known  outside  the  two 
countries  named.  And  yet  it  is  very  well  worth  studying,  as  is  also 
the  wholly  co-operative  method  practised  by  that  full-blown  clergy- 
governed  co-operative  union,  upon  which  the  BuUetin  referred  to  likewise 
supplies  information,  the  Belgian  Boereribond.  That  Boerevhond,  under 
the  guidance  of  its  Secretary  General,  Canon  Luytgaerens,  performs 
most  useful  work  in  training  the  peasantry  to  co-operation.  The  first 
Swedish  mortgage  society  was  set  up  in  1836,  as  the  author  might  have 
added,  to  see  its  methods  copied  in  Denmark  in  1850. 

The  article  on  “  Swiss  Savings  and  Postal  Savings  Banks  ”  is  also 
worth  reading.  Swiss  statistics  of  international  savings  are  notoriously 
complete.  In  the  comparative  table,  however,  the  author  should  have 
given  the  figures  for  Germany  and  Denmark,  so  as  not  to  make  us 
rather  unreasonably  proud  of  our  own  achievements.  And  the  public 
Savings  Bank  in  Belgium  is  not  a  “  Postal  ”  savings  bank  at  all,  but  a 
“  General  ”  savings  bank,  employing  many  other  offices  for  collection 
besides  Post  Offices.  An  article  on  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural 
Credit  Bank  in  German  South-West  Africa,  with  State  funds,  shows  how 
eager  the  German  Government  is  to  produce  some  show  of  life  and 
business  in  its  costly  colonies,  at  whatever  expense.  The  scheme 
does  not  appear  to  promise  genuine  success  from  a  business  point 
of  view. 


Hbnbt  W.  Wolf?. 
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THE  YEAR-BOOK  OF  SOCIAL  PROGRESS  FOR  1913-14.  Being 
a  Summary  of  Recent  Legislation,  Official  Reports,  and  Voluntary 
Effort,  with  regard  to  the  Welfare  of  the  People.  [595  pp.  Cr.  8vo. 
2<.  net.  Nelson.  Edinburgh,  1913.] 

This  is  an  amazing  two  shillings’  worth.  It  is  a  “  publisher’s  book  ” 
in  the  sense  that  it  does  not  profess  to  have  a  responsible  editor.  The 
only  name  mentioned  is  that  of  Professor  W.  J.  Ashley,  who  in  the  brief 
compass  of  twenty-four  pages  gives  a  sketch  of  the  “  Progress  of  the 
Tear.”  He  notes  in  particular  what  has  been  done  to  provide  for  the 
“  two  fundamental  needs  of  the  population  ” — ^viz.  adequate  remunera¬ 
tion  for  their  labour  and  regularity  in  their  employment ;  and  in  other 
directions  also  finds  signs  of  the  development  of  a  new  sort  of  “  optimism 
as  to  social  possibilities.” 

The  Year-Book  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters,  dealing,  for  example, 
with  “  Population,”  “  Land,  Housing,  and  Means  of  Communication,” 
“  Wages  and  the  Cost  of  Living,”  “  Public  Health,”  “  National  Insur¬ 
ance  and  Old  Age  Pensions.”  'The  statistical  information  seems  to  have 
been  carefully  compiled,  and  we  are  assured  that  great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  avoid  anything  in  the  nature  of  party  politics.  The  publishers 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  enterprise,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
the  book  will  meet  with  the  success  it  deserves. 
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SHORT  NOTICES. 

ENGLAND  -  VERFASSUNG,  VERWALTUNG,  VOLKSWIRT  - 
SCHAFT.  Von  Dr.  Franz  Schmidt.  [71  pp.  40  p^.  Gladbach. 
Berlin,  1913.] 

It  is  no  small  comfort  to  an  Englishman  to  find  that  there  is  on  sale 
in  Germany  for  id.  an  up-to^te  account  of  England,  couched  through¬ 
out  in  terms  of  generous  appreciation.  Continental  treatises  upon  this 
country  even  when  purporting  to  be  by  authorities  very  much  interested 
in  England  are  frequently  marked  by  what  appears  to  us  a  mean- 
spirited  refusal  to  allow  us,  as  a  people,  any  good  qualities  whatever. 
Any  success  we  have  achieved  is  described  as  a  melancholy  accident. 
Not  so  with  Dr.  Franz  Schmidt.  When  he  discusses  the  Radical 
campaign  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  refers  to  the  “sound  and  in 
the  best  sense  conservative  spirit  of  the  English  people  ”  ;  and  when 
he  describes  our  long  start  of  the  continent  in  modem  industrial  de¬ 
velopment,  he  does  not  forget,  in  emphasizing  what  coal  and  iron  have 
done  for  us,  to  speak  also  of  “  the  genius  of  the  British  for  mechanics.” 
The  larger  works  from  which  the  contents  of  the  booklet  come  are  all 
German. 

DIE  BALKAN  STAATEN-VERFASSUNG,  VERWALTUNG, 
VOLKS WIKTSCHAFT.  [72  pp.  40  pfg.  Gladbach.  Berlin, 
1913.] 

After  three  pages  of  general  history,  hand-book  matter  is  given  for  ■ 
the  six  states,  or  five  states  and  the  prospective  state  of  Albania,  sepa¬ 
rately.  Two  pages  of  history,  a  paragraph  on  area  and  population,  a 
page  each  on  the  constitution  and  administration,  then  exports  and 
imports  and  the  budget  are  set  forth  for  each  of  the  five.  Albania  is 
disposed  of  in  two  pages  plus  a  map,  a  luxury  in  so  cheap  a  volume. 

DIB  FLEISCH-VERSORGUNG  DER  GROSZSTADTE.  Von  Dr. 
Fritz  Rothe.  [141  pp.  3  marks.  Gladbach.  Berlin,  1912.] 

This  is  an  elaborate  and  highly  instmctive  study  of  the  meat  supply 
of  Cologne,  undertaken  with  the  object  of  giving  a  scientific  explanation 
of  the  rise  in  price,  a  subject  which  the  publishers  tell  us  has  hitherto 
rather  been  made  a  stalking  horse  by  party  politicians  than  seriously 
investigated.  Dr.  Rothe  supports  his  statements  by  statistics  throughout, 
and  tells  us  in  the  preface  that  not  only  the  municipal  authorities 
but  all  the  various  persons  connected  with  the  business  supplied  him 
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with  information.  It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  for  the  butcher  to  buy  from  the  stock-raiser,  and  that  75  per 
cent,  of  the  beasts  eaten  in  Cologne  come  from  outside  the  Rhine 
provinces.  The  commission  agent  is  the  pivot  round  whom  in  Cologne 
as  in  Chicago  the  business  revolves,  and  upon  whom  its  finance  depends. 
Interesting  points  brought  out  are  a  not  very  successful  attempt  to 
organise  a  market  for  meat  which,  not  admitted  for  various  reasons 
to  the  best  market,  is  still  wholesome  food ;  the  struggle  over  the 
classification  for  pricing,  and  the  publication  of  prices.  The  cattle 
market  and  slaughterhouse  are  both  municipal.  Dr.  Rothe  brings 
some  of  his  figures  down  to  the  end  of  1911  and  goes  back  to  1811,  but 
most  of  his  comparative  statements  end  with  1909.  He  tackles  the 
question  of  free  imports,  but  warns  his  readers  that  it  is  as  much  a 
question  of  veterinary  police  and  the  exclusion  of  pests  as  of  economics. 
He  appears  to  think  that  the  way  to  lower  prices  lies  through  the 
elimination  of  some  of  the  middlemen  who  come  between  the  stock-raiser 
and  the  consumer. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  C.W.S.  The  Jubilee  History  of  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  Limited,  1863-1913.  By  Percy  Redfem. 
[439  pp.  8vo.  3«.  6d.  net.  C.W.S.  Manchester,  1913.] 

The  C.W.S.  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  achievement.  It  is  a 
federation  of  co-operative  stores  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  them  with 
the  goods  they  need.  And  it  now  reckons  over  two  million  members 
b  the  federated  stores,  an  annual  profit  of  about  £600,000,  and  21,210 
employees,  of  whom  13,370  are  engaged  m  the  productive  departments 
— no  mean  record  for  fifty  years’  work.  “  Unlike  all  other  commercbl 
bodies  to  which  the  public  b  admitted,  and  that  are  described  as 
'  limited,’  a  consumers*  co-operative  society  has  no  shares  of  fluctuatmg 
value.  During  forty-nbe  years,  from  1864  to  1912  bclusive,  the  C.W.S. 
profits,  bcreasbg  from  £276  to  £613,000  annually,  and  totallbg  nearly 
eight  millions  b  all,  resulted  b  no  person  being  either  one  penny  the 
richer  or  the  poorer  by  reason  of  any  buybg  or  sellmg  of  shares  ”  (p.  318). 
The  profits  are  devoted  partly  to  the  reserve  fund  and  partly  to  the 
federated  societies  as  a  dividend  on  their  purchases. 

ANNUAIRE  DE  LA  LEGISLATION  DU  TRAVAIL.  Publb  par 
rOfibe  du  Travail  de  Belgique.  15*  Anne6 — 1911.  Tome  Second. 
[1160  pp.  8vo.  8  francs.  Dewit.  Bruxelles,  1913.] 

Thb  stout  and  hardy  annual  contbues  to  pursue  its  useful  way. 
In  thb  volume  no  less  than  610  pages  are  devoted  to  Great  Britab  ; 
but  that  b  because  the  original  documents  are  accompanied  by  a  French 
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translation.  It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  Labour  Legislation  is  taken 
to  include  not  only  “  laws  ”  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  also 
regulations  issued  by  ministries  of  Qovemment  departments  which  have 
become  important  factors  in  industrial  life. 

ADVANCE,  INDIA!  By  M.  de  P.  Webb,  C.I.E.  [190  pp.  8vo. 
5«.  net.  King.  London,  1913.] 

Mr.  Webb  sets  out  the  arguments  in  favour  of  establishing  the  gold 
standard  in  India.  The  book  may  be  commended  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  economic  development  of  India. 

THE  SCHOOL  DENTISTS’ SOCIETY.  [116  pp.  Cr.  8vo.  1«.  net. 
Michael.  Watford,  1913.] 

This  o£Eicial  publication  of  the  School  Dentists’  Society  gives  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  work  done  by  dental  clinics  for  children  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  New  Zecdand,  Canada,  Australia,  and  several  European 
countries.  There  is  also  a  section  on  the  prevention  of  dental  disease. 

THE  DEAF.  Compiled  by  the  National  Bureau  for  Promoting  the 
General  Welfare  of  the  Deaf.  [75  pp.  8vo.  6d.  net.  King. 
London,  1913.] 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  deaf  will  here  find 
collected  in  convenient  form  much  information  on  the  subject.  The 
Acts  of  Parliament  affecting  the  deaf  are  given  ;  there  is  a  short  descrip¬ 
tion  of  all  schools,  institutions,  missions,  and  hospitals  for  the  deaf 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  besides  a  chapter  of  general  infor¬ 
mation. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


'DECENT  events  in  Leeds,  Dublin  and  Johannesburg  provide 
abundant  food  for  reflection.  From  one  point  of  view 
they  may  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  general  demand  for  higher 
wages  which  always  occurs  in  a  period  of  marked  industrial 
prosperity  such  as  the  present.  In  the  last  twenty  years  we  have 
had  three  periods  of  rising  and  three  of  falling  wag^ :  and  now 
we  are  apparently  approaching  the  conclusion  of  a  rising  period, 
1910  to  1918,  which  has  seen  a  net  increase  of  £358,000  in  tho 
weekly  rates  of  wages  for  the  United  Kingdom.  The  claim  for 
a  share  in  this  prosperity  has  not  been  confined  to  the  lower  ranks 
of  poorly-paid  labour.  Skilled  miners  and  mechanics,  ship’s 
officers  and  school  teachers,  have  all  been  asking  for  more,  as 
well  as  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  labourers.  No  one  can  say  that 
they  have  not  a  right  to  make  a  claim  of  this  kind.  Prosperity 
in  a  trade  should  be  shared  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  it :  and 
however  much  it  may  be  true  that  it  is  the  general  economic 
conditions  which  eventually  determine  whether  wages  shall  go 
up  or  down,  it  is  certain  that  many  people  would  have  either  to 
wait  longer  for,  or  to  go  without,  their  share  in  any  given  increase 
of  prosperity,  if  they  neglected  to  ask  for  it. 


But  in  these  recent  manifestations  of  unsettlement  there  has 
been  something  more  than  a  mere  demand  for  better  wages  based 
upon  the  general  prosperity  of  the  moment  and  the  general  rise 
in  prices.  If  Mr.  Larkin  had  been  successful  in  Dublin,  it  would 
have  meant  the  establishment  of  something  like  a  dictatorship 
over  the  whole  trade  of  the  city.  If  the  strikes  in  South  Africa 
and  Leeds  had  succeeded,  the  revolting  employees  of  the  State 
or  of  the  Corporation  would  have  made  themselves  the  masters 
VoL,  XXIV.— No.  2.  K 
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of  the  public.  In  each  case  a  section  of  the  community  challenged 
the  whole  to  a  trial  of  strength ;  and  the  community  was  obliged 
in  self-defence  to  take  up  the  challenge.  Even  supposing  that 
there  had  been  no  indication  at  all  of  any  intention  to  appeal  to 
physical  force  on  the  part  of  the  strikers,  the  community  had 
to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  take  action.  These 
strikes  were  not  mere  contests  between  employers  and  employed, 
in  which  it  might  be  argued  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  community 
to  stand  aside  and  keep  the  ring :  they  were  deliberate  attempts 
on  the  part  of  a  section  to  get  what  they  wanted  by  making 
life  intolerable  to  every  one  else  until  they  did.  In  such  cases, 
when  labour  leaders  complain  that  the  power  of  the  community 
is  thrown  into  the  scale  against  labour  in  a  private  quarrel,  they 
are  simply  misstating  the  position.  It  would  be  truer  to  say  that 
the  strikers  are  trying  to  force  the  community  to  take  iheir  side, 
without  due  regard  for  the  inconvenience  or  even  suffering  which 
they  may  inflict  upon  persons  who  have  no  part  in  the  quarrel. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  an  appeal  to  the  public  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  has  become  a  normal  feature  of  modem  strikes.  If  any 
member  of  the  community  has  a  right  at  his  own  discretion  to 
take  part  in  a  strike  by  supplying  the  “  sinews  of  war,”  he  must 
be  allowed  a  similar  right  either  to  refrain  altogether  or  to  support 
the  other  side.  There  is  no  need  to  assume  that  one  party  must 
always  be  in  the  right  and  the  other  party  always  in  the  wrong. 


A  modem  strike  is  generally  a  deliberate,  premeditated  affair. 
There  have  been  ”  lightning  strikes  ”  of  waiters  at  dinner-time, 
and  instances  of  the  throwing  down  of  tools  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment ;  but  this  sort  of  thing  is  not  likely  to  become  common 
in  the  future,  and  in  any  case  it  is  ineffective  unless  it  has  been 
carefully  arranged  beforehand  and  timed  to  occur  at  what  is 
supposed  to  be  the  critical  moment.  The  ”  irritation  ”  strike, 
too,  which  finds  favour  with  some  syndicalists,  requires  a  deliberate 
intention  and  dogged  persistence  to  give  it  real  force.  And  the 
labour  leaders  at  Johannesburg  can  hardly  be  accused  of  having 
acted  without  consideration.  It  seems  obvious  that  the  ostensible 
cause  of  the  South  African  strike— the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
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men  employed  on  the  State  railways — ^was  only  a  side  issue.  The 
former  strike  in  July  had  been  partially  successful,  and  the  men 
were  encouraged  to  try  another  fall  with  the  Government. 
Having  failed  to  make  a  casus  belli  out  of  the  Natal  coal  mines, 
they  decided  to  join  issue  on  the  railway  question.  They  had, 
no  doubt,  a  perfect  right  to  object  to  any  retrenchment  of  the 
numbers  employed  on  the  railways  as  being,  in  their  opinion, 
unjust  and  inexpedient.  But,  in  the  same  way,  the  Government 
had  an  equal  right  to  decide  the  question  from  their  point  of 
view.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  discuss  the  exact  merits  of 
the  case.  But  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  this  in  itself 
was  a  sufficient  reason  for  another  general  strike.  And  as  the 
Government,  rightly  or  wrongly,  feared  disorder,  they  were  within 
their  rights  in  taking  such  measures  as  were  thought  necessary. 
If  they  made  a  mistake  in  tactics,  no  doubt  they  will  have  to 
pay  for  it. 


At  the  back  of  every  strike  there  lies  the  possibility  of  a  resort 
to  the  use  of  physical  force  on  the  part  of  the  strikers,  and  this  is 
a  question  of  special  importance  in  the  case  of  a  strike  which  is 
directed  against  a  State  or  municipal  organization  of  industry. 
Sane  and  responsible  labour  leaders  have  always  discouraged  an 
appeal  to  force  in  its  cruder  forms,  knowing  that  it  is  intolerable 
and  that  it  is  a  mistake  in  tactics :  for  it  necessarily  alienates  the 
sympathy  of  large  numbers  of  people  who  would  otherwise  be 
ready  to  lend  an  ear  to  just  claims  and  aspirations.  But  there 
have  not  unfrequently  been  instances  of  wild  talk  and  direct 
mcitement  to  violence,  intolerable  at  any  time  and  dangerous 
when  passions  have  been  aroused.  No  Government  can  permit 
the  use  of  force  by  individuals.  There  is  only  one  argument 
to  be  used  in  reply,  and  that  is  force.  Nor  can  those  who  resort 
to  it  complain.  It  is  fatuous  for  one  party  in  a  dispute  to  say 
to  the  other :  “  It  is  very  right  and  proper  that  I  should  knock  you 
down,  but  you  are  not  allowed  to  hit  me.”  In  such  cases  what 
is  requisite  is  that  the  Government  should  have  clearly  decided 
beforehand  upon  certain  principles  of  action,  and  should  apply 
them  with  vigour  if  need  arises. 
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But  independently  of  the  question  of  actual  physical  violence, 
which  b  repudiated  by  all  fair-minded  and  reasonable  citizens, 
there  are  other  forms  of  force  which  have  obtained  a  sort  of 
toleration  on  the  ground  of  expediency ;  and  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  important  that  the  attitude  of  the  State  towards 
them  should  be  more  clearly  defined.  The  right  of  **  peaceful 
picketing  ”  has  often  been  scandalously  abused ;  and  even  if 
actual  violence  is  not  used,  picketing  may  easily  develop  into  a 
blockade,  which  is  an  appeal  to  force  and  a  state  of  warfare. 
During  the  recent  coal  porters’  strike  in  London  carts  and  waggons 
were  in  several  instances  stopped  in  the  streets,  and  the  contents 
scattered  on  the  ground  to  be  plundered  by  bystanders,  and  the 
police,  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion  or  acting  upon  instruction, 
did  not  interfere.  Strike  leaders  issued  and  withdrew  at  their 
pleasure  “  permits  ”  for  supplies  to  hospitals.  If  merchants  or 
manufacturers  deliberately  withheld  the  supply  of  what  is  vital 
to  the  life  of  the  nation  in  their  own  interest,  they  would  justly 
become  the  object  of  public  indignation,  and  if  they  made  a  show 
of  force  in  support  of  their  position  they  would  be  universally 
execrated.  Is  the  case  different  when  organized  labour  acts  in 
the  same  way  ? 

If  an  appeal  is  made  to  open  force  it  must  be  met  by  open 
force.  If  the  appeal  to  force  is  veiled,  as  it  more  commonly  is,  the 
community  has  a  right  to  defend  itself  by  the  same  weapons. 
And  if  we  may  judge  from  what  occurred  in  1909  in  Sweden,  and 
more  recently  in  New  Zealand  and  at  Leeds,  it  has  the  power. 
The  business  men  of  Stockholm,  the  farmers  of  New  Zealand, 
the  professional  classes  of  Leeds,  the  students  at  the  London 
hospitals,  the  soldiers  who  were  sent  for  the  regimental  supplies 
of  coal,  were  in  a  sense  strike-breakers,  but  not  *'  blacklegs.” 
They  were  simply  carrying  out,  in  their  own  interest,  or  the 
interest  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  necessary  services  which 
those  who  were  properly  charged  with  them  refused  to  perform. 
If  any  body  of  individuals  is  to  be  allowed  to  hamper  and  hinder 
the  whole  machinery  of  our  complicated  modem  civilization  until 
they  get  what  they  want,  we  are  on  the  road  to  chaos.  Society 
cannot,  and  will  not,  allow  it. 
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Even  in  the  case  of  a  strike  against  private  employers,  the  rest 
of  the  community  may  fairly  claim  the  right  to  organize  their 
own  supplies.  For  instance,  if  the  bakers  go  on  strike,  ordinary 
citizens  may  either  make  their  own  bread  at  home,  or  improvise 
a  common  bakehouse  for  the  emergency.  It  is  not  reasonable 
to  say  that  all  people  must  go  without  bread  till  the  master 
bakers  have  agreed  to  the  demands  of  the  workers.  There  may 
perhaps  be  something  to  be  said  even  for  the  so-called  “  free- 
labourer  ”  who  acts  as  a  professional  strike-breaker,  or  for  the 
lock-out-breaker,  for  this  individualistic  type  of  person  occurs 
among  the  employers  as  well  as  among  the  workers.  Employers 
who  break  away  from  their  own  association  and  grant  the  men’s 
demands  at  once  are  “  blacklegs  ”  from  the  masters’  point  of 
view.  If  the  blackleg  employer  may  be  used  by  the  strikers, 
why  should  not  the  blackleg  worker  be  used  by  the  employers  ? 
Of  course,  both  of  them  may  be  criticized  for  lack  of  allegiance 
to  their  own  class.  But  in  a  free  country,  any  contract  between 
mdividuals  must  be  recognized  by  the  State  until  it  is  defined 
as  illegal  and  unjust.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  clear  distinction 
between  Trade  Union  requirements,  or  a  code  of  rules  agreed  to 
by  both  masters  and  men  as  a  standard  for  the  trade,  and  the 
regulations  of  a  Trade  Board  which  have  acquired  legal  authority. 


THE  CENSUS  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

ITIHE  special  returns  for  Agriculture  under  the  Census  of 
Production,  though  interesting  in  detail,  carry  less  weight 
as  a  whole  than  the  Industrial  figures.  The  nature  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  Agriculture  render  it  inevitable  that  this  should  be  so. 
In  ordinary  Industry  the  statistics  for  any  given  year  can  be 
taken  as  giving  some  idea  of  the  state  of  trade,  and  will  show  a 
general  relation  to  the  figures  for  the  year  before  and  the  year 
after.  In  the  case  of  Agriculture,  however,  where  production 
is  largely  dependent  upon  weather,  any  particular  year  may  give 
results  entirely  freakish  and  abnormal.  In  addition  to  this 
there  are  two  other  causes,  which  tend  to  make  agricultural 
returns  somewhat  untrustworthy.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  the  figures  for  actual  sales  of  all  produce,  and  the 
amounts  sold  and  the  sums  received  must  therefore  be  largely 
estimated.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  get 
actual  details  of  the  expenditure  involved  in  production,  so  that 
here  too  we  are  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  careful  guesses,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  able  to  rely  upon  arithmetical  fact.  None  the 
less,  though  statistically  imperfect,  the  returns  are  the  best  that 
can  be  obtained,  and  as  such  are  worthy  of  our  careful  attention. 

It  is  always  best  to  know  as  early  as  possible  the  key  in  which 
a  piece  is  written,  and  by  turning  to  page  26  of  the  Report  we  shall 
at  once  find  a  statement  which  strikes  the  note  that  will  be 
dominant  throughout  this  inquiry.  On  that  page  we  are  told 
that,  in  the  year  1908,  the  sum  of  £90  represented  the  gross 
average  output  per  head  of  all  agricultural  workers  of  all  classes. 

If  this  figure  represented  “  net  output,”  as  understood  in  the 
tables  of  the  Industrial  Census,  the  sum  would  still  be  £12  less 
than  the  corresponding  industrial  amount.  But  this  is  far  from 
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being  the  case ;  and  it  mast  be  plain  that,  by  the  time  the  dedac- 
tions  necessary  to  change  “  gross  ”  to  “  net  ”  have  been  made, 
all  semblance  of  parity  between  industrial  and  agricultural  pro* 
ductivity  will  have  disappeared.  Agriculture,  in  a  word,  stands 
revealed  as  poverty-stricken  when  compared  with  other  industries ; 
the  returns,  counted  in  money  value,  on  the  work  of  the  field 
are  shown  to  be  greatly  less  than  those  of  the  mill  or  the  work¬ 
shop. 

But,  though  this  one  broad  fact  is  perfectly  evident,  it  is 
impossible  to  pursue  the  comparison  with  any  exactness,  and  to 
determine  any  precise  arithmetical  ratio  between  the  profits 
of  industry  on  the  one  hand  and  of  agriculture  on  the  other. 
To  do  so,  we  should  have  first  to  discover  what  the  agricultural 
“  net  output  ”  actually  was,  and  this  seems  a  task  well-nigh 
impossible  of  accomplishment.  For  the  attempt  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind  would  at  once  land  us  in  a  maze  of  difficulties  as  to 
what  can,  and  what  cannot,  be  fairly  reckoned  the  raw  material 
of  agricultural  production.  Should,  for  example,  the  rent  of  a 
farm  come  under  that  head  ?  And,  if  this  question  is  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  should  the  rates  be  counted  as  part  of  the 
rent  ?  These  and  similar  difficulties  offer  such  endless  prospect 
of  dissension  that  I  shall  shirk  the  whole  inquiry.  1  shall  leave 
the  agricultural  net  output  ’*  undiscovered,  and  confine  myself 
to  the  endeavour  to  construct  from  official  figures,  reinforced  by 
the  results  of  one  or  two  private  inquiries,  a  tentative  balance- 
sheet  for  agriculture  in  the  year  1908.  From  this  balance-sheet 
we  may  hope  to  learn  all  those  general  facts  with  regard  to  agri¬ 
culture  in  which  our  interest  lies. 

At  the  very  outset  a  serious  difficulty  has  to  be  encountered. 
Not  only  have  we  to  rely  upon  estimates  for  the  totals  of  the  crops 
and  for  many  items  in  the  cost  of  their  production ;  but  we  are 
left  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  number  of  persons  to  whom 
the  agricultural  production  we  have  to  review  was  actually  due. 
We  have  precise  returns  of  the  number  of  holdings,  and  of  the 
number  of  permanently  employed  labourers ;  but  we  have  only 
very  tentative  figures  for  temporary  labour,  and  no  exact  informa¬ 
tion  whatever  as  to  the  number  of  occupiers  who  derived  a  part 
of  their  living  from  some  source  other  than  the  land.  Now 
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agriculture  is  an  industry,  which  more  often  than  any  other  is 
carried  on  as  a  secondary  employment.  The  village  innkeeper 
and  the  village  butcher  habitually  hold  a  little  land ;  the  other 
village  tradesmen  not  infrequently  do  so ;  while  the  country 
parson  and  doctor  are  also  hkely  to  have  a  field  or  two.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  number  of  persons  in  possession  of  agricultural 
holdings  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  number  of  those  actually  getting 
a  living  from  the  land.  As,  for  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry,  we 
are  only  interested  in  those  who  do  so  get  a  living,  we  must 
devise  some  process  by  which  what  may  be  called  the  part-time 
agriculturalists  may  be  eliminated  from  the  statistics,  and  with 
them  such  share  of  the  aggregate  agricultural  production  as  may 
fairly  be  attributed  to  their  efforts.  This  process  of  eliminating 
the  excess  of  holders  and  of  estimating  their  share  of  agricultural 
production  has  proved  a  somewhat  lengthy  and  difficult  one ;  but, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  purely  preliminary  to  the  main 
inquiry,  I  will  here  give  only  the  results  obtained,  relegating  the 
details  involved  and  the  methods  employed  to  a  footnote.^ 

^  The  process  of  eliminating  the  part-time  agriculturalists  may  be  shown  as 
follows : — 

Number  of  holdings  in  1908  .  608,629 

Number  of  holders,  allowing  for  pluralists  (estimate  only) .  .  500,000 

Total  number  of  farmers  and  graaieis  in  1908  ....  272,803 
(This  was  worked  from  the  Census  Returns  for  1901  and  1911.) 

Number  of  holders  to  be  eliminated .  227,197 

We  are  entitled  to  assume  that  these  last  wiU  be  the  occupiers  of  the  smallest 
holdings. 


Pabticulabs  as  to  Holoimos. 


sue. 

Number.  j 

Arable  and  pasture. 

Bough  pasture. 

1  to  5  acres 

6  to  60  acres 

108,094 

231,819 

340,795  acres 
4,726,000  acres 

661,327  acres 

4,676,747  acres 

We  shall  have  to  eliminate  the  whole  of  the  holders  below  6  acres,  and  119,103 
of  those  between  Bve  and  fifty  acres.  These  last  will  be  the  tenants  of  the  smaller 
holdings.  Taking  the  average  sixe  of  these  holdings  at  the  ascertained  figure  of 
twenty  and  a  half  acres,  calculation  shows  that  the  119,103  smaller  holdings 
represent  an  approximate  acreage  of : — 

1,648,600  acres,  arable  and  pasture. 

1,499,806  acres,  rough  pasture. 
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There  appear  to  have  been,  in  1908,  227,197  holders  of  land  in 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland — Ireland  does  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  Returns — ^who  did  not  gain  the  main  part  of  their 
living  from  agriculture.  These  holders  of  land  were  responsible, 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  for  one-nineteenth  of  the  agricultural 
output  of  the  country.  The  labour  which  they  employed  on 
their  holdings  was  as  under  : — 


Permanent.' 

Temporary. 

Men  . 

86,603 

21,902 

Women  . 

26,643 

7,371 

Boys  . 

24,277 

4,843 

Girls  . 

8,716 

1,053 

With  these  facts  established,  within  a  reasonable  degree  of 

So  that  with  the  227,197  partial  agricolturalutB,  we  ehall  have  to  get  rid  of  a  total 
of  the  producte  of  1,889,296  acres  of  arable  and  grass,  and  2,061,133  acres  of  rough 
pasture. 

The  total  arable  and  grass  for  the  whole  country  is  32,211,386  acres,  and  of 
rough  pasture,  12,801,974  acres. 

The  pasture  classed  as  rough  is  the  kind  of  land  that  is  worth  about  one-tenth 
as  much  annual  rental  as  the  arable  or  grass.  Therefore,  the  annual  value  of  the 
land  to  be  eliminated  stands  to  the  total  of  the  land  in  England,  Wales  and  Scotland 
as  1,698,480  is  to  33,491,683,  i.e,  it  is  rather  more  than  one-nineteenth  of  the 
whole. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  among  these  small  holdings  the  proportion  of  rough 
pasture  was  considerably  higher  than  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  produce 
of  such  pasture  is  the  same,  whether  let  in  small  or  large  areas.  We  shall,  therefore, 
be  safe  in  allowing  the  same  share  of  production  to  this  land,  as  to  the  same  kind 
in  the  larger  holdings.  But  with  regard  to  the  arable  and  grass,  a  claim  is  put 
forward  that  the  smaller  the  holding  the  greater  the  production.  In  some  cases 
the  claim  is  justified ;  a  greater  gross  productivity  is  maintained  in  proportion  to 
the  land,  though  not  in  proportion  to  labour  expended.  But  experience  goes  to 
show  that  the  small  holder,  owing  to  lack  of  capital,  also  frequently  starves  his  land, 
so  that,  if  some  of  the  most  highly  cultivated  land  is  farmed  in  small  holdings,  so 
also  is  some  of  the  most  neglected. 

On  the  whole  it  would  seem  to  be  fair  to  ascribe  one-nineteenth  of  the  gross  pro¬ 
duction  to  the  227,197  holders  of  the  land  who  pursue  agricultiure  as  a  secondary 
calling. 

The  labour  upon  these  holdings  has  been  elaborately  ascertained,  by  taking  the 
percentages  of  labour,  permanent  and  temporary,  for  the  different  sixes  of  holdings, 
\  as  given  in  the  official  returns.  The  totals  found  have  then  been  divided  according 

to  the  sex  and  age  in  the  exact  proportions  found  to  prevail  in  agriculture  as  a 
whole. 

*  These  figures  include  members  of  the  occupiers’  families. 
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accuracy,  the  construction  of  the  balance-sheet  at  length  becomes 
possible. 

In  the  figures  that  follow,  these  part-time  agriculturalists,  with 
their  families,  labourers,  and  products  have  been  entirely  removed 
from  the  account.  For  this  purpose,  one-nineteenth  has  been 
deducted  from  the  official  returns  on  each  of  the  following  items  : 
1.  Total  receipts.  2.  Bent  and  tithes.  8.  Farmers’  capital. 
4.  Depreciation  of  farmers’  capital.  5.  Feeding  stuffs  and  arti¬ 
ficial  manures.  The  dividing  line  between  men  and  boys,  women 
and  girls  has  been  taken  to  be  eighteen  years  of  age,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  industrial  returns. 

Tintatitk  Balakce-Sbsxt  fob  Aobicultubb  in  1908. 

Expenditure. 

£  £ 
160,800,000  Total  rent  and  tithe  as- 
aessed  to  Income  tax, 

3,600,000  lesa^  .  .  .  39,843,489 

Local  rates  at  3<.  in  the  £  6,229,462 
300,000  Interest  at  4 percent. on 

-  £303,167,896,  farmers’ 

164,600,000  capital  .  .  .  12,126,316 

Depreciation  on  farmers’ 

8,136,842  capital  .  .  .  3,310,627 

-  Feeding  stuffs  and  arti- 

146,463,168  ficial  manures  .  .  26,906,279 

91,064,666  Cost  of  threshing  .  [2,886,000]^ 

-  Coot  of  running  farmers’ 

£66,398,692  engines  .  .  .  [67,362] 

Coot  of  hop  picking  .  [706,141] 

£91,064,666 

The  total  sum  due  to  present  day  human  effort  involved, 
therefore,  seems  to  have  been  £65,898,592.* 

^  The  figures  in  square  brackets  are  the  results  of  private  inquiries. 

*  The  following  notes  may  serve  to  explain  the  method  adopted  in  making 
the  above  calculations : — 

(a)  This  balance-sheet  is  not  strictly  comparable  with  the  Industrial  balance- 
sheets  published  in  the  last  issue  of  this  Rtview,  in  so  much  as  Taxation  is  not 
included.  Taxation  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  cost  of  providing  an  essential 
portion  of  the  conditions  which  render  industry  possible,  and  may  therefore  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  prime  cost  of  production.  But,  when  we  have  an  industry 
manifestly  falling  far  short  of  the  results  gained  by  the  average  of  other  industries, 
we  should  hardly  be  justified  in  assuming  that  those  dependent  upon  it  pay  in 
taxation  the  same  sum  per  head  as  the  general  level  of  the  population.  I  have 
therefore  preferred  to  leave  taxation  out  of  the  account.  But  the  fact  must  be 
remembered,  if  any  subsequent  comparisons  should  be  made.  Probably  Agri¬ 
culture  is  considerably  overtaxed.  The  landowner  is  almost  invariably  called 


Receipts. 

Total  sales  of  farm  produce  . 
Dairy  produce  and  cider  con- 
sum^  on  farms 
Value  of  hides  of  cattle  dying 
on  farms  .... 


Leas  ^  due  to  part-time 
farmers  .  .  .  . 

Total  .  .  .  . 

Less  expenses  as  per  contra  . 
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We  are  now  in  a  position  to  attempt  the  task  of  assigning  their 
shares  to  each  of  the  several  human  factors  involved  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  £55,898,592,  which  our  balance-sheet  shows  to  be 
available.  In  the  following  table  the  numbers  are  given  of  all 


1 
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upon  to  pay  Income  Tax  upon  income  which  he  docs  not  receive,  while  the  Land 
Tax,  a  kind  of  minor  Income  Tax,  also  falls  to  his  share.  The  farmer  may  possibly 
sometimes  pay  less  Income  Tax  than  he  ought  to  do ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  pays  a  great  deal  in  Rates,  which  he  should  never  pay  at  all.  To  make  a  farmer 
pay  rates  upon  the  annual  value  of  his  holding  is  about  as  sensible  as  it  would  be 
to  ask  a  ship-builder  to  pay  on  the  annual  value  of  the  iron  and  steel  used  by  him 
in  the  course  of  business. 

(b)  Mr.  Primrose  McConnel  is  responsible  for  the  figures  for  Farmers’  Capital, 
and  for  the  depreciation  of  such  CapitaL  His  estimates  have  been  adopted,  for 
the  purposes  of  argument,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Final  Volume  of  the  Census 
of  Ftoduction  Returns. 

(e)  The  cost  of  threshing  was  ascertained  by  collating  the  results  of  numerous 
inquiries,  privately  addressed  to  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Two 
shillings  a  quarter  seems  to  cover  the  hire  of  a  steam  thresher  and  of  all  labour, 
other  than  that  regularly  employed  on  the  farm. 

(d)  The  cost  of  running  the  farmers]  engines  was  calculated  by  an  engineer, 
on  the  basis  of  the  ascertained  horse-power,  and  a  weekly  period  of  use  amounting 
to  ten  hours. 

(e)  The  books  of  a  farm  in  Kent,  which  were  examined,  showed  that  in  three 
years  206  hop-pickers  were  employed ;  and  that,  on  a  piecework  system,  their 
daily  average  earnings  were  three  shillings  and  eleven  pence  three  farthings.  In 
the  estimate  given  for  the  total  cost  of  hop-picking,  wages  at  the  rate  of  three 
shillings  a  day  are  allowed,  and  one-tenth  of  a  cwt.  per  day,  the  ofificial  estimate,  is 
taken  as  the  average  daily  picking. 

(  / )  The  rent  for  Crown  lands  let  as  agricultural  holdings  is  not  included  in  the 
Income  Tax  Returns.  This  tends  to  make  the  balance  available  for  the  reward 
of  labonr  seem  larger  than  it  really  is.  The  sum  represented  by  the  rents  of 
these  holdings,  if  it  could  be  ascertained,  should  be  added  to  the  expenditure  side 
of  the  account.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rent  of  grounds  used  as  nursery  gardens 
is  included  in  the  Income  Tax  Returns,  while  their  produce  is  not  counted  in  the 
Census  of  Production.  This  tends  in  the  contrary  direction,  as  does  also  the  fact 
that  many  men,  who  get  a  great  part  of  their  livelihood  from  hauling  or  posting 
work,  call  themselves  farmers  for  Census  purposes.  I  have  assumed  that  these 
sets  of  contradictory  facts  balance. 

(g)  To  show  how  far  farming  conditions  were  normal  in  1908  I  append  a  table, 
giving  the  average  of  the  crops  for  the  five  years  preceding  1908,  and  also  for  the 
three  years  following.  The  particulars  for  1912  and  1913  are  not  yet  available. 


Crops. 

Average  for  five 
years  before  lOOS. 

1008. 

Average  for  three 
years  after  1006. 

Com,  peas,  beans 
Roots  . 

Hay  . 

Hops  . 

bushels. 

toru 

tons 

cwts 

1  248,948,616 
'  33,309,283 

,  9,274,191 
j  403,831 

244,082,612 

36,681,120 

9,720,139 

470,761 

247,991,736 

34,866,460 

8,336,661 

281,727 

:r 

‘L 

}  ■ 
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i^i 

If  .] 
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those  with  claims  to  be  considered.  The  figures  are  official,  with 
the  deductions  necessary  to  eliminate  the  part-time  cultivators. 


Permanent. 

Temporary. 

Occupiera 

272,803 

Men  . 

607,697 

82,098 

Women  . 

* 

187,367 

27,629 

Boya  . 

170,723 

18,867 

Girla  . 

• 

• 

61,286 

3,947 

Counting  women,  boys,  and  girls,  as  each  worth  half  a  man,  we  get — 


Occupiers  . 
Men  . 


272,803 

817,279 


106,964 


If  the  temporary  hands  are  taken  as  working  half-time  throughout  the  year, 
we  get —  * 


Occupiera  .... 

272,803 

Men . 

870,761 

If  we  allow  the  occupiers  thirty  shillings  a  week,  over  and 
above  the  interest  on  their  capital,  we  shall  have  disposed  of  a 
sum  of  £21,278,608,  leaving  £34,119,984  available  for  the  870,761 
men’s  shares.  This  gives  a  sum  of  £89  18s.  a  year  or  fifteen 
shillings  and  three  farthings  a  week  for  each. 

The  thirty  shillings  a  week  assigned  to  the  farmers  is  of  course 
an  arbitrary  figure.  It  is  taken  because  it  was  the  amount 
which  in  industry  was  assigned  to  the  foremen,  and  I  wished  to 
err  on  the  side  of  moderation.  Yet  even  this  modest  demand  calls 
for  a  sum  exceeding  by  £7,997,445  the  amount,  one-third  of  the 
annual  rental,  at  which  the  same  farmers  would  be  legally  assessed 
to  Income  Tax.  It  may  be  that  the  farmer  occasionally  pays  a 
Uttle  less  on  this  assessment  than  he  should,  though  we  know  on 
the  other  hand  that  he  always  pays  a  good  deal  more  than  his 
share  of  the  rates ;  but  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  he  escapes  to 
anything  like  the  extent  of  £7,997,445.  So  we  are,  in  all  likelihood, 

^  The  temporary  handa  were  numbered  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  their 
employment  waa  neither  at  its  maximum  nor  minimum.  Temporary  farm  handa 
are  to  aome  extent  men  of  apecial  akill,  employed  for  apecial  work  firat  on  one  farm 
and  then  on  another.  Many  of  them  work  in  thia  way  nearly  full  time  throughout 
the  year.  The  aaaumption,  that  the  mean  number  of  temporary  workera  ia  em¬ 
ployed  for  half  the  year’a  working  daya,  ia  an  unaupported  gueea,  forced  upon  na 
by  neoeaaity. 
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in  the  position  of  having  overcalculated  the  farmers’  share  in 
agricultural  production,  when  we  put  him  on  the  level  of  a  foreman 
in  a  workshop,  a  man  with  no  financial  or  general  responsibility 
of  any  kind  whatever. 

As  for  the  labourers,  their  average  ascertained  wage  in  1908  was 
between  fourteen  and  fifteen  shillings,  so  that  our  calculations 
have  resulted  in  a  division  practically  identical  with  that  repre* 
sented  by  the  actual  apportionment  of  wages.  Probably  the 
farmers  did  not  average  a  profit  of  thirty  shillings  a  week  over 
and  above  the  interest  on  their  capital,  and  the  difference,  whatever 
it  was,  went  in  wages  to  the  labourers ;  for,  though  the  average 
labourer’s  wage  was  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  shillings,  the 
number  of  labourers  earning  at  a  considerable  amount  above  that 
rate  was  probably  greater  than  those  receiving  less,  there  being  a 
large  tract  of  highly  farmed  country  stretching  from  Durham 
right  up  through  the  Lothians  and  including  Lanarkshire,  where 
the  pay  was  very  much  higher.  ' 

In  face  of  the  uncertainty  that  exists  in  the  case  of  so  many  of 
the  separate  items  in  our  calculations,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
press  the  validity  of  these  results  too  far.  All  that  can  be  said 
is  that  they  represent  conclusions  which  seem  to  be  the  legitimate 
outcome  of  the  widest  range  of  figures  yet  available ;  and,  though 
not  to  be  taken  as  mathematically  correct,  they  probably  give  an 
account,  true  within  limits,  of  the  situation  as  it  actually  existed 
in  1908.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  mere  accident  should 
have  guided  us  through  so  many  calculations  to  results  in  sub- 
stantial  accord  with  actual  facts.  Assuming  then  their  compara¬ 
tive  accuracy,  our  investigations  and  speculations  have,  in  the 
case  of  agriculture,  brought  out  precisely  the  same  conclusion 
as  our  parallel  investigation  of  the  industrial  facts  has  already 
done.  We  are  driven  to  admit  that  the  present  division  of  profits 
does  not  seem  to  be  unjust  in  any  marked  degree,  however  inade¬ 
quate  the  share  allotted  may  in  some  cases  seem  to  be.  But 
perhaps  we  have  hardly  arrived  at  a  point  at  which  we  can  lay 
this  down  as  finally  proved ;  for  though  we  have  gone  into  the 
question  of  the  farmers’  and  labourers’  shares  in  production,  we 
have  not  yet  examined  the  part  played  by  the  third  factor  in  the 
agricultural  machine,  the  landlord.  I  propose  now  to  review  the 
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functions  of  all  three  factors  taken  together,  and  to  see  how  far 
the  burden  of  agricultural  poverty  has  been  fairly  apportioned 
among  them. 

The  factors  involved  in  agricultural  production  are : — 

a.  The  landlord,  who  (1)  selects  the  best  cultivators,  and  gives 
them  land ;  (2)  sees,  so  far  as  possible,  that  they  farm  fairly,  and 
(3)  finds  the  capital  for  buildings,  fences,  drains,  water  supply, 
and  permanent  improvements  in  general. 

h.  The  farmer,  who  (1)  arranges  the  cropping ;  (2)  oversees  the 
cultivation ;  (3)  provides  capital  for  movable  stock,  and  (4)  buys 
and  sells. 

c.  The  labourer,  who  does  manual  work  at  a  fixed  wage. 

We  have  already  examined  the  results  attending  the  work  of 
farmers  and  labourers.  The  farmer,  we  find,  probably  gets  on  an 
average  something  less  than  the  money  reward  of  a  foreman  in 
a  workshop ;  the  labourer  receives  about  three-fifths  of  what, 
from  our  former  calculations,  we  judged  to  be  the  possible  reward 
of  the  average  adult  male  engaged  in  industry.  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  speak  of  the  landlord,  of  whom  nothing  has  heretofore 
been  said. 

Where  there  is  such  variety  of  circumstance  and  condition  as 
exists  in  the  case  of  agriculture  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  hard  to 
make  any  statement  that  shall  be  universally  true.  But  we  can 
say,  with  perfect  confidence,  that  urban  theorists  are  the  sole 
upholders  of  the  idea  that  an  agricultural  landlord  is  a  man  who, 
having  by  fraud  or  violence  appropriated  the  land  of  the  nation, 
draws  a  ceaseless  revenue  from  it,  without  visible  effort.  There 
is  a  considerable  body  of  evidence  showing  that,  wherever  agri¬ 
culture  is  conducted  on  anything  but  a  large  scale,  the  rents  at 
present  paid  are  only  sufficient,  after  providing  for  upkeep,  to  pay 
interest  at  4  per  cent,  on  capital  actually  expended  upon  buildings, 
fences,  drains,  water-supply  and  other  equipment,  leaving  either 
no  margin  at  all  or  a  very  small  margin  to  represent  the  value 
of  the  land  as  such.  The  truth  of  this  can  be  tested  by  any  one 
with  the  necessary  practical  knowledge,  who  will  ascertain  the 
rents  of  farms  in  his  own  locality  from  the  assessment  list,  and 
afterwards  roughly  estimate  the  cost  of  providing  the  farm 
equipment  in  actual  existence.  In  districts  where  small  farms 
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are  prevalent  he  will  find  that  the  rents  paid  sometimes  seem 
insufficient  to  cover  even  the  two  items  of  repairs  and  interest. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  counties  such  as  Northumberland,  with 
its  entirely  different  system  of  farming,  it  does  appear  that  there 
is  still  an  appreciable  portion  of  the  rent  which  may  be  put  down 
as  representing  the  value  of  the  soil.  On  the  whole,  it  would 
perhaps  be  fair  to  say  that  a  majority  of  agricultural  landlords 
receive  little  or  nothing  for  the  value  of  land  as  such ;  but  that 
a  minority  do  still  derive  actual  rent  for  the  land  apart  from  the 
improvements  upon  it.  In  neither  case,  however,  do  the  total 
sums  received  represent  anything  hke  a  commercial  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  upon  the  total  capital  expended,  where  the  land  has  been 
acquired  by  purchase  within  the  last  generation  or  two. 

There  is  further  this  consideration  attaching  to  agricultural 
land-owning.  Since  1880  rents  have  fallen  40  per  cent. ;  but 
falling  rents  have  not  been  accompanied  by  decreasing  calls  for 
fresh  expenditure.  Indeed  the  cost  of  the  necessary  additions 
to  equipment  has  been  constantly  rising.  To  keep  a  falling 
revenue  from  falling  still  faster,  the  landlord  has  been  under  the 
necessity  of  constantly  investing  fresh  sums,  without  receiving 
any  interest  at  all ;  or  to  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  he  has 
been  forced  to  invest  money  at  a  steadily  diminishing  rate  of 
retium  for  his  total  capital. 

This  outline  of  the  landlord’s  position  is  incomplete;  but  it 
should  be  sufficient  to  show  that  he  has  at  least  home  his  share 
of  the  pinching,  rendered  inevitable  by  the  world-wide  competi¬ 
tion  of  virgin  soils  with  the  agriculture  of  an  old  country.  Between 
them  the  landlords,  the  farmers,  and  the  agricultural  labourers 
of  the  country  have  kept  farming  going  during  a  time  of  most 
severe  stress. 

The  question  which  naturally  arises  is — why  have  these  three 
classes  of  men  been  content  to  receive  rewards,  apparently  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  those  which  might  have  been  obtained  in  other 
ways  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  twofold ;  first,  largely 
because  they  could  not  help  it ;  and  secondly,  because  in  each 
case  there  have  been  compensating  considerations  at  work,  which, 
though  not  always  evident  on  the  surface,  have  bad  a  real  influence 
in  adjusting  the  balance. 
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It  would  have  been  impossible  at  times  of  deep  agricultural 
depression  for  landlords  to  realize  their  estates  except  at  a  loss. 
The  farmer  was  chained  to  the  country  by  the  fact  that  farming 
skill  is  largely  a  local  matter,  and  loses  much  of  its  value  when 
transferred  to  new  countries.  The  labourer,  though  his  case  with 
the  colonies  calling  for  him  on  every  hand  was  the  best  of  the 
three,  was  often  kept  from  emigrating  by  age  or  the  difficulty  of 
moving  to  a  fresh  life,  with  a  family  dependent  upon  him.  The 
force  of  necessity  has  therefore  acted  upon  all  three  factors,  and 
in  a  kind  of  scale.  The  landlord  has  felt  it  most  and  the 
labourer  least. 

In  regard  to  the  compensations  which  have  been  at  work,  the 
landlord  has  gained  from  the  sporting  advantages  of  agricultural 
property,  from  the  prestige  attaching  to  the  ownership  of  land, 
and  from  sentimental  local  attachments. 

The  farmer  has  been  favoured  by  the  fact  that,  though  his 
money  gains  might  be  small,  yet  he  has  had  a  house  rent-free  of 
the  value,  on  an  average,  of  from  £15  to  £20  per  annum,  and  that 
a  large  part  of  the  living  of  both  himself  and  his  family  has  come 
out  of  the  land,  in  the  shape  of  garden  produce,  ground  game,  and 
produce  not  accounted  for  in  the  total  sales  of  farm  crops,  upon 
which  our  calculations  have  been  based. 

The  case  of  the  labourer  is  more  complicated  and  cannot  be 
dealt  with  in  such  summary  fashion.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  in  spite  of  common  opinion  to  the  contrary,  his  real  rewards 
as  opposed  to  his  nominal  wages  have  in  recent  times  given  him 
as  good  a  life  as  the  average  town  worker.  But  the  truth  in  these 
matters  does  not  lie  at  every  roadside  for  the  casual  inquirer  to 
pick  up.  Only  residence  in  the  country  year  in  and  year  out, 
with  opportunity  of  really  seeing  how  lives  are  there  lived,  can 
give  the  necessary  ground  for  knowledge.  This  is  why  investiga¬ 
tions,  such  as  those  recently  conducted  by  Mr.  Bowntree  and 
Miss  Kendal,  must  always  fail  to  convince  those  who  really  know. 
They  are  conducted  in  the  urban  way,  with  the  urban  standard  of 
values  in  the  back  of  the  mind,  and  in  almost  complete  ignorance 
of  country  circumstances  and  country  character. 

The  first  quality  of  the  country  is  reserve.  The  power  of  the 
tongue,  where  all  one’s  most  intimate  concerns  are  also  the 
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concerns  of  the  neighbourhood,  is  of  a  strength  undreamed  of  by 
the  urban  mind.  The  lash  of  gossip  has  taught  a  reticence, 
which  only  the  most  intimate  and  trusted  of  acquaintance  can 
really  pierce.  The  women,  who  are  willing  to  talk  to  strangers 
on  their  most  intimate  concerns,  are  the  least  representative  of 
their  class  and  their  talk  the  least  to  be  relied  upon.  The  only 
road  open  to  the  strange  investigator  would  be  the  political. 
The  local  political  agent  might  select  women  for  interviews  who 
would  talk ;  or  a  broad  hint  from  the  stranger  that  revelations 
made  might  be  used  to  the  detriment  of  neighbours  better  off,  or 
to  further  a  flaming  propaganda  of  some  sort,  would  in  some  cases 
be  sufficient  to  secure  an  outpouring.  But  the  best  women  would 
not  be  drawn  in  this  way  ;  and  to  a  person  who  really  knows  the 
country  and  has  friends  among  the  labourers,  the  idea  of  inter¬ 
viewing  strange  cottagers  on  the  subject  of  their  household  ex¬ 
penditure  is  quite  as  unthinkable  as  similar  inquiries  would  be  if 
directed,  at  short  notice,  to  a  person  in  any  other  walk  in  life. 

The  present  writer  has  spent  the  last  ten  years  in  purely  agri¬ 
cultural  districts  in  Devonshire  and  the  Midlands.  Previously 
he  lived  for  a  time  among  the  small  farms  of  the  Westmorland 
valleys,  while  a  great  part  of  his  youth  was  passed  in  agricultural 
Northumberland.  On  the  observations  of  the  last  ten  years  he 
is  able  to  say  : — 

(1)  That,  where  the  family  does  not  contain  more  than  four  or 
five  children,  the  labourer  does  not  consider  himself  at  all  badly 
off.  He  would  say  that  with  care  there  was  enough.  I  well 
remember  hearing  a  most  intelligent  old  villager  in  Devonshire, 
and  a  great  Badical  politician,  say  that  people  bad  never  been 
so  well  off  as  in  recent  years,  in  fact  that  “  they  were  almost  too 
well  off  to  work.” 

(2)  That  neither  the  labourers  nor  their  children  are,  as  a  rule, 
badly  nourished. 

(8)  That  the  male  labour  is  so  fully  occupied  that  the  only 
floating  labour  in  a  country  place  is  often  that  of  defectives. 

(4)  That  casual  labour,  when  obtainable,  works  for  non¬ 
agricult  ural  employers  cheerfully  and  well  at  rates  just  above  the 
agricultural  level. 

(5)  That  there  are  many  chances  for  the  women  of  earning 
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money,  bat  that  they  are  often  so  satisfied  with  the  regular 
earnings  of  their  husbands  that  they  do  not  consider  it  worth 
their  while  to  accept  them.  In  illustration  of  this  point  I  may 
say  that  it  is  often  very  hard  to  get  a  woman  to  undertake  a  day’s 
cleaning  or  charing,  either  for  a  neighbour,  a  farmer,  or  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  house ;  that  five  villages  were  on  one  occasion  searched  in 
Northants,  without  bringing  to  light  a  woman,  who  for  ten 
shillings  a  week,  her  food,  and  a  room  to  herself  would  undertake 
a  little  simple  night -watching  for  a  week  or  two ;  that  there  is 
often  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  church  or  school  cleaning  done ; 
that  the  daughters  of  farm  labourers  in  service  frequently  throw 
up  their  places  and  come  home  for  very  trivial  reasons. 

(6)  That  the  dress,  especially  of  the  younger  generation,  shows 
no  sign  of  pinching ;  and  at  village  jumble  sales  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  selling  anything,  no  matter  how  good,  if  it  is  behind 
the  fashions. 

(7)  That  the  keepers  of  village  shops  always  enlarge  upon  the 
amount  of  money  the  children  of  the  poorest  folk  spend  on 
sweets ;  and  that  the  ciguette,  a  very  wasteful  form  of  smoking, 
is  very  much  in  evidence  among  the  young  men. 

(8)  That  there  is  always  money  forthcoming  to  buy  tickets  for 
entertainments. 

The  only  legitimate  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  all  these 
facts  would  seem  to  be  that  the  male  labour  of  the  country  is 
fully  employed  at  such  rates  that  the  wants  of  his  family  are 
adequately  supplied,  and  that  the  wives  and  children  do  not 
generally  think  it  worth  their  while  to  attempt  to  add  to  the 
family  income.  If  this  is  so,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  real 
rewards,  including  extra  earnings  and  the  special  opportunities 
which  the  country  offers,  have  not  been  fully  valued  by  people 
who  hold  the  impoverished  and  Hi-nourished  serf  theory  of  the 
English  farm  labourer.  The  extras  are  provided  partly  by  the 
landlord,  who  gives  a  cottage  and  garden  at  from  one  to  two 
shillings  a  week  below  the  economic  rent ;  and  partly  by  the 
farmer  in  the  shape  of  leave  to  pick  up  firewood,  sometimes  in 
a  regular  provision  of  firewood,  in  special  money  for  harvest 
work,  occasionally  in  a  definite  provision  of  potatoes.  The 
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opportunities  consist  in  the  possibilities  of  a  garden  and  a  pig*sty, 
and  the  chances,  which  a  countr3anan’s  wife  has,  of  bringing 
something  to  the  family  store,  without  neglecting  her  special 
duties,  chances  which  are  almost  entirely  denied  to  the  town 
dweller.  This  last  is  a  point  of  so  much  importance,  and  has 
been  so  much  neglected,  that  it  deserves  fuller  elaboration. 

The  urban  intelligence,  having  put  down  the  agricultural 
labourer  as  the  lowest  of  the  human  species,  proceeds  to  picture 
his  wife  as  a  downtrodden  starveling,  beset  with  swarms  of  dirty 
half-fed  children,  for  whom  she  slaves  from  morning  to  night, 
without  appreciable  result.  The  picture  is  one  which  the  facts 
hardly  justify.  Probably  the  hardest  driven  woman  in  the  land 
is  the  working  farmer’s  wife,  whose  day  must  often,  for  months 
on  end,  last  from  4  a.m.  to  11  p.m.,  but  the  labourer’s  wife  is 
usually  a  person  of  considerable  leisure.  Much  depends  on  the 
size  of  her  family,  but  families  do  not  rule  so  large  as  they  did. 
An  average  of  four  children  would,  within  the  writer’s  experience, 
represent  the  normal  level,  and  it  is  for  the  normal  that  we 
legislate.  While  the  children  are  small,  the  mother  is  undoubtedly 
tied ;  but,  so  soon  as  they  come  to  school  age,  she  frequently 
has  the  day  from  8.30  a.m.  to  4  or  4.80  p.m.  entirely  to  herself. 
There  is  the  family  cooking  to  be  attended  to,  the  family  washing 
and  mending  to  be  done,  but  the  house  itself  is  small  and  the 
labour  of  housework  is  small  also.  The  consequence  of  this  is 
that  she  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  good  deal  of  spare  time.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  ways  in  which  she  employs  her  leisure, 
her  object  being  to  gain  either  money,  or  things  useful  at  home, 
or  both  of  these  combined  with  interest  and  variety : — 

(1)  She  may  give  occasional  help  at  the  farm-house.  The 
scarcity  of  domestic  servants  is  now  felt  as  acutely  in  the  farm* 
house  as  elsewhere. 

(2)  She  may  give  occasional  help  in  other  houses. 

(8)  She  may  give  help  in  sickness. 

(4)  She  may  give  an  occasional  day  to  stone-picking  in  the 
fields. 

(5)  In  hay-time  she  may  give  help  in  the  hay-field. 

(6)  In  some  districts  she  is  always  at  liberty  to  gather  fuel. 
Wherever  she  may  live,  at  times  there  will  be  a  travelling  saw-mill 
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in  her  neighbourhood,  and  she  may  be  able  to  get  waste  wood  for 
the  asking  and  taking. 

(7)  In  their  proper  seasons  there  are  flowers,  cress,  blackberries, 
and  mushrooms  to  be  picked,  and  either  sold  or  used  at  home. 

(8)  There  is  generally  a  garden,  in  which  something  can  be 
done  at  most  seasons  of  the  year. 

(9)  Where  the  pig-styes  have  not  been  condemned  by  the 
Sanitary  Authority  as  too  near  the  house,  a  labourer  of  the  more 
careful  sort  usually  keeps  a  pig.  Sometimes  a  labourer  can 
keep  a  few  fowls,  but  generally  only  in  captivity.  A  restraint 
has  to  be  placed  on  his  freedom  in  the  matter ;  for  the  man  in  a 
row  most  likely  to  keep  fowls  is  almost  sure  to  be  the  worst 
gardener.  Unless  restraint  is  put  upon  him,  he  will  run  his 
fowls  to  the  ruination  of  his  neighbours’  gardens.  The  care  of 
both  pig  and  fowls  falls  to  the  woman’s  share. 

(10)  She  may  take  in  washing.  There  is  a  keen  demand  in  most 
country  places  for  some  one  to  do  washing. 

(11)  She  may  undertake  the  cleaning  of  the  church,  chapel,  or 
school. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  any  particular  cottager  will  habitually 
engage  in  all  these  extra  occupations,  though  I  have  known  a 
woman  who  practised  most  of  them,  and  that  with  a  gusto  which 
converted  even  a  day’s  stone-picking  into  an  enjoyable  family 
picnic  ;  and  yet  another  who,  with  twelve  children  to  her  credit, 
took  seven  prizes  at  the  village  flower  show  and  crowned  the 
brilliance  of  a  glorious  day  by  coming  in  first  in  the  women’s 
flat  race  and  winning  a  pound  of  tea.  The  point  is  that  the 
opportunity  for  exercising  such  occupations  exists  almost  uni¬ 
versally  in  the  country,  whereas  in  urban  life  they  are  almost 
entirely  absent ;  and  that,  unlike  the  occupations  for  married 
women  which  the  town  affords,  these  occupations  can  nearly 
all  of  them  be  carried  on  without  domestic  detriment,  and  a  great 
part  of  them,  especially  those  in  which  the  children  can  join, 
with  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  family  sense  of  responsibility. 
What  the  yearly  money  value  of  these  multifarious  opportunities 
of  the  country  may  amount  to,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say. 
Indeed,  I  have  no  wish  to  assess  them.  I  only  wish  to  point  out 
that  they  do  form  a  real  easement  to  the  family,  and  are  attached 
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to  the  position  of  a  country  worker  as  a  part  of  the  conditions  of 
his  life. 

Setting  aside  the  wife’s  earnings  and  pickings,  the  extra  earnings 
of  a  farm  labourer  probably  average  about  four  shillings  a  week 
throughout  the  year.  A  Devonshire  labourer,  whom  the  writer 
knew  well  for  five  years,  said  that  he  reckoned  his  extras  at 
sixpence  a  day.  He  was  on  a  poor  farm,  and  would  not  count 
in  this  sum  the  advantage  on  his  cottage.  His  sixpence  probably 
represented  the  common  notion  in  the  district  as  to  the  value  of 
"  privileges  ”  ;  and  to  it  must  be  added  at  least  another  shilling 
a  week  for  the  cottage  reduction  of  rent,  which  would  give  a  total 
of  exactly  four  shillings.  In  the  same  district  a  farmer,  who  is 
his  own  landlord,  has  recently  put  his  labourers  on  a  fixed  wage 
of  eighteen  shillings  a  week,  with  no  extras  except  the  advantage 
on  cottage  rent.  A  similar  offer  is  reported  from  East  Anglia, 
only  there  the  proposed  rate,  twenty  shillings  a  week,  was  refused 
by  the  labourers,  who  considered  that  they  were  doing  better 
under  existing  arrangements.  In  Northumberland  the  “  privi¬ 
leges  ”  with  a  cottage  entirely  rent  free  must  amount  to  something 
very  like  five  shillings  a  week  in  money  value. 

The  outcome  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  real  wages  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  work  out  at  very  nearly  £1  a  week  on  an 
average.  In  some  cases  considerably  more,  in  others  rather  less. 
Over  and  above  this  he  and  his  wife  have  the  advantage  of  the 
country  opportunities  enumerated  above. 

Considering  the  skill  and  knowledge  that  he  brings  to  his  work 
and  the  exposure  that  he  has  to  endure,  the  farm  labourer  is  not 
extravagantly  paid.  He  might  well  earn  more,  if  the  industry 
could  provide  it.  Of  recent  years  this  has  not  been  the  case, 
and  the  labourer  has  shared  with  the  farmer  and  the  landlord 
in  the  poverty  of  their  joint  industry.  Now  at  last  there  are 
definite  signs  of  improvement ;  and,  if  economic  laws  can  be 
left  to  work  out  salvation,  without  the  interference  of  urban 
ignorance,  there  is  a  brighter  prospect  ahead.  At  any  time 
within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  there  has  been  the 
strongest  case  for  doing  something  for  Agriculture;  now  the 
necessity  is  passing,  and  all  that  agriculture  asks  is  to  be 
let  alone. 
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The  three  needs  of  agriculture  are— 

(1)  Higher  rents. 

(2)  Greater  profits  for  fanners. 

(3)  Higher  wages  for  the  labourers. 

Higher  rents  are  needed,  so  that  there  may  be  security  for  the 
investment  of  fresh  capital  in  cottages  and  other  improvements. 
Greater  profits  for  the  farmer  are  needed  to  put  him  on  a  financial 
level  with  men  who  undertake  similar  responsibility  in  other 
walks  of  life.  Higher  wages  are  needed  for  the  labourer,  because 
his  calling  is  one  of  great  skill  and  dignity,  and  he  will  not  really 
be  convinced  of  the  fact  till  society  endorses  it  on  his  pay-sheet. 

These  three  needs  amount  to  so  many  separate  demands  that 
the  value  of  the  total  agricultural  output  of  the  country  shall  be 
raised  ;  whether  by  growth  in  its  bulk  or  by  a  rise  in  its  money 
value  is  immaterial,  so  far  as  the  industry  itself  is  concerned. 
The  existing  value  has  proved  insufficient  to  provide,  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  maintenance  of  output,  and  for  adequate  rewards 
to  those  engaged  in  the  production  of  that  output.  The  question 
then  is  by  what  means  the  required  rise  can  best  be  secured. 
The  idea  that  any  great  increase  in  the  bulk  of  production,  without 
corresponding  increase  in  cost,  is  likely  to  be  rendered  possible 
by  changes  in  agricultural  methods,  is  rather  an  urban  theory 
than  the  opinion  of  people  with  knowledge.  Independent 
evidence  does  not  seem  to  indicate  that  the  farming  of  the  country 
is,  on  the  whole,  badly  done.  It  is  not  so  much  that  our  farmers 
are  bad,  or  slow  to  move,  as  that  economic  bands  have  cruelly 
constricted  their  movements.  We  need  not  look  for  a  new 
race  of  farmers,  so  much  as  for  the  influence  of  a  kindlier  pro¬ 
sperity  on  the  old.  Least  of  all  must  we  expect  that  plenty 
will  be  assured  by  that  political  craze  of  modem  times,  the  indis- 
criminatejand  artificially  stimulated  increase  of  small  holdings. 
Indeed  it  is  a  pointed  commentary  on  present  tendencies  that  the 
only  part  of  the  country  where  the  farm  labourers  have  always 
been  well  off,  and,  where  the  farmers  have  on  the  whole  done 
fairly  well,  is  just  that  district  where  the  holdings  are  the  largest 
and  where  some  margin  of  rent  has  always  remained  available, 
after  allowing  for  the  necessary  outgoings  and  for  interest  on 
capital  sunk  in  improvements.  Still,  if  by  improvements  of  any 
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kind  the  yield  can  be  sensibly  increased,  so  mnch  the  better.  But 
it  is  rather  to  an  increase  in  relative  values,  than  to  an  increase 
in  the  bulk  of  output,  that  the  present  brighter  outlook  is  due. 
In  this  lies  the  hope  of  the  future.  From  world- wide  causes  the 
prices  of  agricultural  products,  in  comparison  with  the  prices 
of  other  commodities,  are  rising,  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  rise. 
The  value  of  the  total  rise  will  be  automatically  distributed 
among  the  three  factors  involved  in  agricultural  production.  The 
increase  in  profits  to  farmers  will  lead  to  increased  competition 
for  farms,  and  so  to  increased  rents ;  the  increased  rentals  will 
justify  the  needed  outlay  of  fresh  capital,  whether  in  cottages  or 
other  improvements ;  while  the  labourers,  strong  in  the  fact 
that  emigration  has  reduced  their  numbers  rather  below  the 
level  of  requirements,  will  be  able  to  make  good  their  claim  to 
increased  wages. 

There  is  only  one  change  in  agricultural  customs  and  conditions 
which  I  confess  I  should  like  to.  see  brought  about  by  summary 
means.  I  should  like  to  see  it  made  illegal,  with  proper  provision, 
of  course,  for  the  employment  of  the  usual  seasonal  and  tem¬ 
porary  labour,  to  hire  a  farm  labourer  for  a  less  term  than  six 
months.  If  hiring  only  took  place  at  Lady  Day  and  Michaelmas, 
the  harshness  sometimes  attaching  to  the  tied  cottage  system 
would  be  done  away.  It  is  mere  unpractical  folly  to  tilt  at  the 
tied  cottage.  It  is  impossible  to  have  cottages  in  duplicate; 
the  supply  can  only  be  of  such  a  size  as  is  required  to  shelter 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil;  and,  if  the  cultivators  cease  to 
cultivate  the  soil  to  which  their  particular  cottages  are  attached, 
they  must  take  the  consequences.  The  cottages  of  the  country 
are  official  residences,  like  the  lodges  in  private  parks,  the 
vicarages,  bishops’  palaces,  and  10,  Downing  Street :  when  the 
functions  which  give  the  right  to  their  use  cease  to  be  performed, 
their  occupants  must  go.  But,  if  the  power  of  giving  short  notice 
were  taken  away  on  both  sides,  possible  hardship  would  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  and  the  labourer  would  always  be  able  to  count 
upon  getting  the  fruit  of  his  labour  in  the  cottage  garden.  This 
security  for  a  longer  period  together  with  an  “  upstanding  wage,” 
paid  wet  or  fine  as  in  Northumberland,  would,  without  any 
increase  of  the  money  passing,  place  the  farmhand  of  the  midland 
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and  southern  counties  in  a  very  much  better  position,  and  result 
in  increased  contentment. 

The  value  of  the  Agricultural  Census  of  Production  has  been 
that,  while  it  has  made  quite  clear  the  relative  poverty  of  the 
industry,  it  has  shown  that,  as  seemed  to  be  the  case  with  the 
industrial  figures,  the  division  of  profits,  settled  by  economic 
forces,  is  not  in  the  main  unfair.  With  these  facts  established  in 
our  minds,  we  shall  he  in  a  better  position  to  face  the  real  problems 
before  ns. 

L.  W.  WiLSDEN. 


MUNICIPAL  WAGE  DISPUTES. 


rEj  recent  municipal  disputes  at  Leeds  and  Blackburn  have 
raised  some  general  questions  on  which  there  has  been  an 
acute  difference  of  view.  This  was  somewhat  emphasized  at 
Leeds  because  of  the  action  which  was  taken,  at  the  request  of 
officials  of  the  Corporation,  by  University  students  who  gave 
their  services  in  place  of  the  strikers,  and  thereby  drew  special 
attention  to  the  whole  pohcy  of  strike-breaking  as  carried  out  by 
citizens,  as  distinguished  from  ordinary  “  blacklegs.”  Such 
problems  were  raised  as  the  following :  Is  a  municipal  strike 
different  in  kind  from  an  ordinary  strike?  Have  municipal 
employees  the  same  right  to  strike  as  other  employees  ?  Has  the 
community  the  right,  in  case  of  a  municipal  strike,  to  defend 
itself  by  “  doing  things  for  itself,”  through  the  action  of  citizen 
volunteers,  who  would  refrain  from  such  action  in  case  of  an 
ordinary  private  dispute?  Is  there  a  special  justification  for 
civic  strike-breaking  in  the  fact  that  municipal  industries  and 
services  are  vital  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  whole  community, 
and  should  therefore  be  carried  on  at  all  costs  ?  Is  there  a  further 
justification  in  the  Syndicalist  tendency  of  municipal  strikes  ? 
There  are  other  details,  but  such  were  the  main  issues. 

I  do  not  think  the  question  should  be  argued  as  one  of  “  black¬ 
legging.”  The  significance  of  citizen  action  is  quite  different. 
If  a  strike  is  blacklegged,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  this  means  eiOier 
that  the  claims  made  by  the  strikers  are  not  well  supported  by 
workmen  themselves,  so  that  a  grievance  is  not  generally  admitted  ; 
or  that  the  workmen  are  not  well  enough  organized  to  have  control 
over  common  action,  and  this,  too,  must  be  allowed  for  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  claims.  But  the  action  of  citizens  in  becoming 
employees  may  or  may  not  rest  on  any  circumstances  which  help 
ns  to  estimate  the  grievance  of  labour ;  it  may  be  purely  defensive 
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action,  and  that  may  have  a  number  of  motives,  both  selfish 
and  unselfish.  The  extent  to  which  citizen  action  is  called  for 
is  a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  workmen  do  not  blackleg; 
and  weight  should  be  given  to  this  in  considering  at  least  whether 
citizens  should  give  their  services  without  conditions  of  con¬ 
ciliation,  or  without  some  clear  idea  of  the  merits  of  the  claims 
made. 

Is  a  municipal  strike  an  ordinary  strike— or  is  it  rather  an 
attempt  to  hold  up  the  community  in  respect  of  some  vital  services  ? 
In  reply  to  this  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  all  strikes  hold  up  the 
community  at  some  point,  this  being  simply  the  further  definition 
of  a  strike ;  and  that  great  difficulty  will  be  created  by  the  use 
of  the  term  “  vital,"  since  there  are  many  private  industries 
whose  products  are  not  less  vital  than  some  of  those  produced 
by  municipal  industries.  Can  we  get  on  longer  without  gas, 
than  without  the  coal  from  which  gas  is  made  ?  Services  which 
in  one  city  are  municipal,  like  gas  and  electricity,  are  in  other 
cities  privately  owned ;  would  it  be  right  to  break  a  strike  in  the 
latter  case  ?  On  the  "  vital  industries  ”  argument,  yes ;  yet 
H  would  be  interfering  in  a  private  dispute,  and  no  longer  the 
community  “  doing  things  for  itself,"  failing  its  own  employees. 

It  is  evident  that  this  argument  will  carry  us  further.  The 
grounds  on  which  certain  industries  and  services  have  been 
municipalized  are  in  most  cases  technical ;  they  follow  from  the 
local  nature  of  the  industries,  and  the  distribution  over  a  wide 
area  of  the  fixed  plant.  Labour  questions  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  The  fact  that  certain  employees  come  under  a 
new  employer  does  not  alter  the  essential  features  of  their  work. 
As  employees,  they  are  no  more  and  no  less  the  servants  of  the 
community  than  they  were  previously.  And,  per  corUra,  those 
local  industries  which  have  not  been  mtmicipalized  are  not  for 
that  reason  alone  to  be  regarded  as  less  vital  or  necessary.  The 
meaning  of  the  community  in  its  industrial  aspect,  as  a  complex 
of  mutual  rights  and  services,  is  not  altered  by  the  outward  form 
of  employment.  The  baker  and  the  plumber  are  servants  of  the 
community  no  less  than  the  gas-worker  and  the  tram-driver. 
Consideration  of  the  right  to  break  a  strike  requires  mbre,  there¬ 
fore,  than  the  mere  statement  of  municipal  employment,  such  as 
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is  implied  in  the  expression  that  the  community  has  the  right  to 
“  do  things  for  itself."  This  would  mean,  so  far,  that  certain 
workmen  were  being  put  under  a  special  disability  on  quite  a 
formal  ground. 

We  are  therefore  carried  on  to  ask,  What  are  the  rights  which 
the  citizen  has  in  case  of  any  strike,  which  threatens  his  supplies 
and  causes  great  inconvenience  or  loss  ?  In  seeking  an  answer  to 
this,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  whole  of  a  great  social 
question  lies  behind  strikes,  and  that  none  of  the  community 
suffer  more  than  the  strikers  themselves,  and  those  who  depend 
on  them.  The  citizen  must  take  such  action  as  he  thinks  is  fair, 
having  the  fact  of  the  labour  problem  in  his  mind,  and  being  willing 
to  face  some  inconvenience  as  his  share  of  the  problem-tax.  In 
my  view,  he  is  always  entitled  to  do  for  himself  work  which 
others  refuse  to  do ;  or  to  obtain  substitutes  for  a  stopped  supply. 
By  BO  acting,  he  takes  no  side  in  the  dispute ;  he  does  not  assist 
the  waiting  power  of  employers  or  workmen.  There  are  few 
services  in  regard  to  which  the  citizen  cannot  make  a  shift  to  get 
on  for  a  time  in  this  way.  Again,  the  individual  employer, 
being  a  party  to  the  dispute,  is  obviously  entitled  to  keep  his  own 
machinery  running  as  best  he  can,  or  to  cart  his  own  supplies, 
and  so  forth  ;  he  should  have  the  utmost  freedom  and  protection 
so  to  defend  himself.  But  any  one  who  becomes  an  employee 
takes  a  side ;  he  ceases  to  “  do  things  for  himself,"  and  assists 
the  employer  by  adding  to  his  waiting  power.  This  is  the  action 
which  must  either  be  based  on  a  clear  conviction  that  the  men 
are  wrong,  or  must  at  least  be  taken  on  some  condition  of  a  full 
inquiry  into  the  men’s  claims,  and  stopped  if  the  claims  seem 
good. 

It  may  be  replied  that,  in  a  municipal  dispute,  the  community 
is  the  employer,  and  that  therefore  immediate  self-defence  is, 
on  my  argument,  always  right.  But  I  hold,  as  previously  stated, 
that  when  we  are  speaking  of  the  community  the  form  of  employ¬ 
ment  is  of  no  importance,  and  that  the  consequence  of  insisting 
on  it  could  not  be  accepted  by  any  one.  This  is  not  so  with  the 
private  employer ;  it  is  the  community  as  a  group  which  makes 
the  form  of  service  irrelevant.  The  community  is,  as  a  whole,  what 
the  individual  employer  is  not,  the  buyer  of  all  the  local  services 
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and  products,  and  its  responsibilities  are  the  same  to  all  its 
members.  The  attempt  to  make  an  analogy  between  the  ordinary 
employer  and  the  community  is  upset  by  the  fact  that  municipal 
workmen  are  themselves  members  of  the  community.  It  is 
truer  to  the  facts  to  say  that  the  Corporation  is  the  employer, 
and  that  the  citizens  ought  to  exercise  the  same  freedom  of  criticism 
and  action  in  reference  to  the  Corporation’s  discharge  of  its  trust 
as  they  exercise  in  the  case  of  any  individual  employer ;  or  even 
in  regard  to  the  Corporation  in  its  other  activities,  as,  for  example, 
when  it  puts  up  the  rates.  The  individual  citizen  is  not  then  so 
willing  to  identify  the  Corporation  with  the  community.  This 
being  so,  I  do  not  think  that  the  expression,  “  the  community 
doing  things  for  itself  ”  bears  examination,  or  is  a  good  defence 
of  civic  strike-breaking  in  municipal  disputes.  I  should  go  further 
and  say  that  the  expression  is  difficult  to  interpret  at  all.  It  is 
the  individual  citizen  who  acts,  and  he  is  not  as  a  citizen  a  share¬ 
holder  in  municipal  industries,  or  affected  by  a  strike  as  the  private 
employer  is. 

One  of  the  main  grounds  for  such  action  is,  I  believe,  that  in 
a  municipal  dispute  a  number  of  services  are  held  up  at  once, 
while  a  private  dispute  holds  up  the  community  in  respect  of  one 
service  only.  This  is  certainly  an  important  fact.  We  must 
ask  how  it  comes  about,  and  where  the  responsibility  is  to  be  laid. 
It  appears  to  follow  from  some  features  of  the  services  which  are 
most  commonly  municipalized.  These  services  are  essentially 
local,  and  disputes  are  likely  to  be  local  affairs.  A  national 
strike  of  municipal  employees  is  a  very  unlikely  thing.  The  services 
are  local,  those  of  one  city  not  competing  with  those  of  another 
in  any  market,  and  the  standards  of  pay  are  as  local  and  variable 
as  the  costs  of  the  services.  This  localization  of  the  dispute  gives 
it  the  appearance  of  a  special  attack  on  one  community,  so  that 
more  hostility  is  aroused  than  in  the  case  of  a  strike  in  a  national 
industry,  which  is  regarded  with  more  considerateness  of  the 
labour  problem.  Further,  within  any  locality,  the  municipal 
employees  are  likely  to  have  to  act  together  as  such,  and  not 
along  with  workmen  doing  similar  work  for  private  employers. 
For  the  Corporation  is  differently  placed  from  other  employers 
who  work  for  their  own  standard  of  profit,  and  could  hardly  form 
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one  out  of  a  number  of  members  of  an  employers’  association  to 
bargain  with  labour.  It  has  local  monopoly,  and  rates  to  fall 
back  on.  Municipal  workmen  are  therefore  likely  to  feel  that  they 
are  grouped  by  the  facts  of  the  case  into  a  body  bargaining  with 
a  special  employer ;  and  the  grouped  action  which  they  take 
in  a  dispute  follows  from  the  action  of  the  Corporation  itself 
in  grouping  a  number  of  industries  under  its  control.  This 
grouping  is  a  fact  of  industry  before  it  is  a  fact  of  labour,  and  is 
the  latter  because  it  is  the  former.  On  this  account,  a  municipal 
dispute  affects  a  number  of  services  at  once,  and  gives  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Syndicalist  action  where  there  is  no  Syndicalist 
purpose. 

It  may  be  indicated  here  that  the  Syndicalist  method  of  group 
action  was  a  fact  of  capital  before  it  was  a  fact  of  labour.  The 
policy  of  grouping  a  number  of  industries  under  one  control, 
for  the  sake  of  greater  economic  power,  existed  on  the  side  of 
capital  under  the  name  of  “  integration,”  long  before  it  was 
adopted  by  labour  under  the  name  of  Syndicalism. 

Any  citizen  has  the  right  to  take  a  side  in  a  dispute  if  his  con¬ 
science  is  clear  that  he  ought  to  do  so.  My  purpose  is  only  to 
argue  the  case  of  municipal  disputes  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts, 
and  to  ask  that  cause  should  be  shown  for  such  action  in  this  as 
in  other  disputes.  There  is,  I  hold,  great  difficulty  in  showing 
why  municipal  workmen  should  specially  be  proceeded  against 
in  this  way.  And  there  are  further  considerations,  both  pro  and 
con,  to  which  attention  may  be  called. 

Stronger  action  should  not  be  taken  against  workmen  than 
could,  in  similar  circumstances,  be  taken  against  employers.  The 
constitution  of  industry  prevents  citizens  from  breaking  a  lookout 
by  the  same  direct  action  by  which  they  can  break  a  strike.  So 
far  as  municipal  employment  is  in  question,  a  lockout  need  not 
be  seriously  considered.  The  general  bearing  of  this  argument 
is  on  the  possibility  of  strike-breaking  by  citizens  in  local  industries 
which,  though  private,  may  be  considered  vital  to  health  and 
welfare.  On  the  arguments  which  have  been  used  at  Leeds, 
citizens  would  have  in  consistency  and  sincerity  to  proceed  in 
the  same  way  in  some  non-municipal  disputes ;  and  would  therefore 
be  bound  to  consider  by  what  means  they  could  take  equally 


effective  action  in  a  lockout  in  which  they  thought  the  employers 
were  in  the  wrong.  Further,  the  impossibility  of  a  municipal 
lockout  does  not  solve  the  wages  question,  or  meet  the  case  of 
individual  dismissals ;  and  it  would  therefore  seem  incumbent 
on  citizens  to  ensure,  before  they  act  as  temporary  employees, 
that  adequate  means  exist  for  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
Corporation  through  machinery  for  publicity  and  conciliation. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  consideration  that  the  action  in 
question  is  possible  for  citizens  only  so  far  as  they  can  obtain 
leisure  or  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose ;  and  as  these  are 
to  a  great  extent  privileges  of  those  who  are  not  wage-earners, 
some  responsibility  attaches  to  the  use  of  these  very  privileges 
to  defeat  an  artisan  strike.  Workmen  could  not  retaliate  in  kind 
on  such  action.  This  consideration  is  perhaps  a  very  broad  one, 
but  we  have  to  consider  the  social  equities,  lest  we  suppose  that 
we  have  discovered,  by  the  use  of  non-artisan  opportunities,  a 
new  way  of  proceeding  against  strikes. 

And,  indeed,  this  latter  point  of  view  emerged  in  the  case  of 
the  Leeds  dispute,  in  one  or  two  points  of  detail  which  were  put 
forward.  It  was  claimed,  first,  that  the  problem  of  reinstate¬ 
ment  was  less  acute  when  the  strike  was  defeated  by  citizens  who 
had  their  own  work  to  go  back  to  afterwards ;  and  the  strike  did 
in  fact  terminate  on  the  day  on  which  the  University  resumed 
work.  This  consideration  is  of  force,  provided  the  volunteer 
labour  has  not  been  used  by  the  employers  simply  to  wear  the 
men  down ;  that  is  to  say,  if  it  has  been  given  pending  open 
discussion  of  the  claims  made.  But  if,  as  at  Leeds,  it  enables 
the  Strike  (Committee  of  the  Corporation  to  refuse  to  recognize 
that  there  are  hostilities  at  all,  the  effect  may  be  so  to  prolong 
the  strike  that  new  labour  is  gradually  taken  on,  and  to  make 
reinstatement  (again  as  at  Leeds)  one  of  the  chief  problems  of 
settlement.  Secondly,  it  was  claimed  that  the  policy  gave  the 
citizens  an  opportunity  of  testing  by  their  own  experience  the 
conditions  of  labour  themselves.  It  must,  however,  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  citizens,  and  especially  some  classes  of  them,  did  not 
have  to  live  on  the  wages  they  got ;  and  that  the  problem  behind 
a  strike  is  one  of  wages  in  relation  to  a  standard  of  living.  Thirdly, 
it  was  contended  that  the  very  inconvenience  of  such  citizen 
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action  drew  attention  to  the  claims  of  the  men.  But  the  right 
time  for  this  is  before  a  strike ;  and,  unless  there  are  some  special 
circumstances,  grievances  are  not  properly  called  attention  to 
by  defeating  the  final  method  of  getting  them  put  right.  Further, 
so  far  as  the  inconvenience  of  strike-breaking  calls  attention 
to  the  men’s  grievances,  we  have  first  to  deduct  the  chance  of 
hostility  so  created ;  and  also  to  remember  that  the  citizens, 
who  have  to  make  a  shift  to  get  along  without  the  services,  already 
have  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  in  their  minds. 

No  one  would  wish  to  minimize  the  gravity  of  having  a  number 
of  local  services,  including  especially  the  sanitary  services,  of  a 
city  stopped  together.  The  purpose  of  my  paper  is  not  to  argue 
that  a  strike  is  always  right  or  even  well  motived  ;  but  only  that, 
in  our  present  social  position,  there  is  much  to  keep  in  view  before 
proceeding  by  direct  action  to  defeat  even  so  formidable  a  strike. 
Especially  would  I  point  out  that  we  cannot  evade  the  respon¬ 
sibility  by  refusing  to  speak  of  strike-breaking  at  all,  and  saying 
only  that  we  are  “  carrying  on  the  industries  ”  which  are  of  such 
fundamental  importance.  In  practice  the  two  things  are  the 
same,  and  individuals  may  act  on  very  different  motives  in  lending 
their  services.  We  simply  have  to  be  clear  on  the  issues,  on  the 
moans  which  exist  for  the  full  discussion  of  grievances,  and  on 
some  social  equities  which  are  involved  in  such  action.  It  might 
not  always  be  easy  to  decide  these  questions  in  the  particular  case. 
But  the  formation  of  Citizens’  Leagues  is  not  a  good  way  to  ensure 
cool  and  impartial  action.  The  British  system  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration  offers  a  wide  choice  of  methods  of  procedure, 
before  and  after  a  strike. 

The  suggestions  with  which  I  conclude  will  both  seem  novel, 
but  perhaps  deserving  of  consideration.  I  think,  in  the  first  place, 
that  there  are  some  strikes  whose  purposes  would  be  quite  well 
served  if  they  did  not  aim  at  being  total  strikes.  Few  strikes, 
indeed,  are  total  strikes ;  a  margin  of  labour  does  continue  to 
work.  The  withdrawal  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  labour, 
at  least  in  the  first  instance,  might  be  quite  sufilicient  to  press 
the  grievances  home  on  the  community,  and  enable  the  men 
themselves  to  put  up  with  less  privation.  In  addition,  a  partial 
withdrawal  of  labour  would  really  enable  the  employer  to  estimate, 
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by  his  different  expense  of  working,  what  the  labour  so  with¬ 
drawn,  and  therefore  all  the  labour,  was  worth ;  while  a  total 
strike  defeats  the  chance  of  making  any  such  estimate.  But  the 
method,  or  preliminary  method  (in  case  the  pressure  of  a  strike 
were  applied  gradually)  of  a  partial  strike,  would  have  to  be 
accompanied  by  an  understanding  on  the  other  side  against  the 
use  of  “  blacklegs  ”  or  other  imported  labour.  Local  disputes 
might  be  capable  of  treatment  in  this  way,  when  negotiation  has 
failed,  and  the  men  themselves  might  gain,  since  the  attempt 
at  a  total  strike  does,  in  fact,  create  great  hostility  in  a  city.  There 
would  be  enough  inconvenience,  and  not  enough  hostility,  to 
prevent  the  abandonment  of  discussion. 

Or,  in  the  second  place,  it  might  be  possible  to  apply  to  some 
disputes,  and  especially  to  municipal  disputes,  the  method  of 
charge  and  recovery,  which  is  already  in  use  in  other  branches 
of  social  administration.  Where  great  privation  is  likely  to  be 
caused  by  a  strike,  a  way  might  be  found  of  making  an  interim 
concession  in  wages,  in  order  to  keep  the  industries  going,  it  being 
left  to  the  settlement  to  say  if  any  or  all  of  this  advance  is  to 
be  recovered  from  future  wages  ;  and  this  would  largely  depend 
on  what  was  finally  thought  of  the  fairness  of  the  claims  made. 
If  negotiation  of  the  usual  kind  failed,  such  an  interim  advance 
might  be  made,  on  condition  of  a  speedy  arbitration,  the  award 
to  include  the  question  of  the  advance  and  its  recovery.  In  case 
it  had  to  be  recovered,  the  Trade  Unions  would  for  a  time  make 
good  to  their  members  the  difference  in  wages,  if  the  other  results 
of  the  award  made  this  desirable ;  while  non-unionists  would 
simply  have  it  deducted  from  future  wages  over  a  time  long 
enough  to  spread  the  loss.  This  b  a  much  less  expensive  use  of 
Union  funds  than  strike  pay.  The  comparative  permanence  of 
municipal  employment  might  make  thb  method  worth  trying 
in  such  dbputes,  since  the  same  men  would  be  dealt  with  all  the 
time. 

D.  H.  Macobeoob. 


MUNICIPAL  EFFICIENCY. 

IT  seems  to  be  high  time  that  we  considered  the  question  of 
municipal  government.  We  have  allowed  the  fascination 
of  the  parliamentary  precedent  to  carry  us  very  far.  The  idea 
of  representative  government  as  a  safeguard  of  individual  liberty 
and  as  a  security  of  public  rights  has  so  affected  us  that  we  have 
grown  to  think  that,  on  the  basis  of  general  election,  we  shall  be 
able  to  conduct  the  business  of  municipal  management.  Similarly 
we  see  the  intrusion  of  similar  ideas  into  the  affairs  of  the  Church. 
Deans  and  even  bishops  declare  themselves  on  issues  of  the  day 
as  if  their  work  was  done  when  they  had  converted  the  populace 
to  this  or  that  idea.  Now  popular  government  may  be  the 
foundation  of  righteous  dealing  when  it  is  concerned  with  legis¬ 
lation.  In  the  making  of  the  laws  there  is  everything  to  be  said 
for  the  people  choosing  those  representatives  who  will  bring  their 
opinions  to  bear  in  the  framing  of  legislation,  and  who  will  also 
represent  a  particular  point  of  view  so  that  particular  interests 
may  be  taken  into  account.  But  when  local  government,  or  the 
management  of  local  affairs  is  to  be  considered — it  is  better  to 
call  the  process  “  management  ”  rather  than  “  government  ” — 
we  are  face  to  face  with  a  different  condition  of  things.  Munici¬ 
palities  now  conduct  so  many  enterprises  on  behalf  of  the  citizens 
that  the  real  matter  of  importance  is  the  efficiency  of  management 
rather  than  the  theory  of  popular  representation.  Thus  it  comes 
about  that  the  average  municipal  election  is  a  farce.  Every  one 
admits  that  it  is  of  all  things  the  most  foolish  that  men  should 
stand  for  municipal  management  as  Tories  or  Whigs.  There  may 
be  something  more  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  Labour  representation, 
for  possibly  it  is  true  that  the  particular  classes  thus  represented 
have  special  claims  in  the  matter  of  local  management.  But  even 
here  it  is  doubtful  if  specialists  in  the  several  businesses  which 
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are  to  be  undertaken  would  not  bring  about  a  better  result  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  poorer  ratepayer  than  the  absurd  system 
of  making  a  mere  politician  attempt  to  manage  a  gas  plant,  or 
a  tram  system,  or  a  water  supply. 

The  whole  system  of  municipal  government  is  an  absurdity. 
Sometimes  it  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  is  a  good  training  for  the 
future  members  of  Parliament,  though  in  truth  the  functions  are 
totally  different.  We  see  the  average  ward  election  conducted 
in  November.  The  party  machinery  which  has  Home  Rule  or 
Tariff  Reform  as  the  centre  of  its  being  comes  forth  to  fight  for 
a  member.  The  posters  are  printed  in  the  party  colours.  After 
the  election  the  London  newspapers  conjecture  what  is  the  bearing 
of  the  municipal  elections  upon  a  possible  appeal  to  the  public 
on  Imperial  questions.  We  find  that  Conservatism  wins  a  seat 
in  Liverpool  and  that  Labour  wins  a  couple  of  seats  at  Manchester, 
and  from  these  facts  the  cunning  ones  divine  what  may  happen 
at  a  Parliamentary  election.  This  in  itself  is  a  sufficient  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  present  system,  for  the  extension  of  the  bounds  of  a 
town  are  of  far  more  importance  at  the  moment  of,  a  municipal 
election  than  any  Imperial  issue.  But  in  the  consequence  of  this 
diversion  of  interest  there  is  the  pitiable  apathy  of  the  electorate 
in  respect  of  municipal  elections.  There  is  also  the  unfortunate 
fact  that  many  towns  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  bringing  those 
men  who  are  the  worthiest  in  the  life  of  the  town  to  be  candidates 
for  election.  And  what  is  even  more  curious,  no  one  can  see  the 
differences  of  party  in  the  details  of  municipal  management.  The 
Conservatism  of  Liverpool  acts  in  mimicipal  affairs  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  the  Liberalism  of  Glasgow.  Towns  which  are  over¬ 
whelmingly  on  one  side  in  politics  fight  hard  for  the  same  municipal 
creeds  as  those  overwhelmingly  on  the  other.  Municipal  enter¬ 
prise  goes  on  just  the  same  in  Conservative  as  in  Liberal  hands. 
Drains  are  laid ;  roads  are  repaired  ;  electric  light  schemes  are 
promoted ;  trams  are  installed — and  no  one  can  find  any  ruhng 
principle  between  the  towns  which  are  in  the  hands  of  one  party 
and  the  towns  which  are  in  the  hands  of  another.  In  respect  of 
education  much  the  same  applies,  and  though  we  hear  mutterings 
at  times  of  persecution,  the  fact  remains  that  on  the  whole  the 
education  committees  of  one  town  and  another  are  as  like  as  peas. 
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But  there  is  one  general  basic  fact,  and  that  is  there  is  appalling 
waste.  Before  this  fact  is  considered  it  is  just  as  well  to  make  it 
clear  that  there  is  exceedingly  little  evidence  in  England  of  any¬ 
thing  savouring  of  corruption.  "  Graft,”  as  the  Americans  call  it, 
has  been  hinted  at  again  and  again,  and  there  have  been  some 
half-dozen  cases  in  the  newspapers.  And  there  is  certainly  a 
certain  amount  of  uneasiness  on  the  subject.  But  so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  though  there  have  been  a  number  of  regrettable 
instances  of  favoured  treatment  of  contractors,  and  of  speculation 
in  land  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  unearned  increment  by  special 
knowledge,  there  has  been  only  a  small  percentage  of  cases  where 
municipal  authorities,  however  unenlightened  and  negligent  they 
may  seem  to  be  in  the  mam,  have  been  guilty  of  positive  con¬ 
spiracy  to  defraud  the  electorate.  But  on  all  hands  there  is  ample 
evidence  of  waste.  Municipal  matters  are  conducted  with  reck¬ 
less  extravagance  on  the  whole.  There  is  little  idea  of  true 
business  capacity,  save  in  a  few*  instances  where  a  strong  mind 
has  infused  high  ideals  into  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  cor¬ 
poration.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  those  refined  business 
methods  which  come  to  us  from  America,  there  are  precious  few 
signs  of  them  in  the  conduct  of  municipal  business.  And  is  it 
likely  to  be  better  while  it  is  conducted  by  amateurs  ?  Let  us 
look,  for  example,  at  the  composition  of  the  usual  committee 
entrusted  with  the  control  of  police,  or  of  health,  or  of  gas  and 
water.  We  shall  find  that  the  members  have  no  special  fitness 
for  the  positions  which  they  hold,  and  that  in  many  instances  they 
act  under  the  guidance  of  the  professional  heads  of  the  depart¬ 
ments.  In  education  it  is  something  better,  for  the  adoption  of 
the  system  of  co-option  has  had  an  excellent  influence.  But  of 
the  main  body  of  municipal  control,  as  we  find  it  in  provincial 
towns  and  cities,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  expert  management 
is  far  to  seek. 

Before  we  come  to  consider  the  American  system  of  government 
of  municipalities  by  commission  it  will  be  well  to  notice  that  some 
of  the  more  striking  defects  of  the  ordinary  method  of  ”  ward  ” 
elections  in  America  have  not  manifested  themselves  in  England. 
This  is  apart  from  the  matter  of  corruption  or  ”  graft.”  Though 
it  is  true  to  say  that  municipal  administration  in  England  is  in 
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the  hands  of  amateurs,  whose  claim  has  been  largely  on  the  grounds 
of  their  political  loyalty,  yet  something  has  been  done  to  attract 
popular  enthusiasm  for  civic  enterprise.  Perhaps  the  solution 
for  English  conditions  lies  somewhere  between  the  American 
commission  system  and  the  English  system.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
possible  to  combine  the  virtues  of  both  arrangements.  That  is 
to  say  we  might  continue  to  have  popular  election  on  some  modified 
plan,  without  the  very  crude  and  somewhat  materialistic  device 
of  electing  experts  only.  But  at  the  same  time  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  commission  system  has  brought  wonderful  results 
especially  as  regards  economy. 

The  water  supply  of  New  York  may  be  given  as  an  instance 
where  remarkable  economies  were  introduced.  According  to  a 
recent  study  of  the  New  York  water  supply,  in  the  year  1910  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  water  for  New  York  City  was  placed 
at  127  gallons  per  day.  “  Through  the  vigorous  campaign  against 
water  waste  resulting  from  the  efforts  of  the  department  to 
conserve  water  during  the  protracted  droughts  of  1910  and  1911, 
the  daily  per  capita  consumption  was  reduced  to  98|  gallons. 
This  important  economy  was  accomplished  by  a  house  to  house 
inspection  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  leaking  fixtures,  and  by 
the  use  of  the  pitometer  to  determine  the  presence  of  leaks  in 
mains.  Direct  appeal  was  made  to  the  individual  consumers 
through  means  of  a  pamphlet,  widely  circulated  by  the  depart¬ 
ment,  illustrating  leaks  caused  by  bad  workmanship,  and  faulty 
material  used  in  plumbing  fixtures.  The  pamphlet  emphasized 
the  fact  that  a  leaking  faucet  wastes  annually  from  two  to  six 
dollars’  worth  of  water.” 

This  improvement  was  not  itself  brought  about  by  the  com¬ 
mission  system,  but  it  is  quoted  as  showing  an  instance  of  uncon¬ 
sidered  waste.  Another  instance  is  to  be  found  in  respect  of  the 
New  York  sewers.  The  maintenance  force  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sewers  was  re-organized  in  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  and 
the  result  was  that  an  economy  of  43  per  cent,  was  brought  about 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  while  the  efficiency  was 
improved  some  275  per  cent. 

The  commission  system  took  its  rue  in  Galveston.  In  that 
city,  after  the  disastrous  flood  of  1900,  something  had  to  be  done. 
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and  it  had  to  be  done  quickly,  so  a  “  commission  ”  was  appointed. 
The  commission  system  proved  to  be  such  a  success  that  it  was 
imitated  all  over  the  United  States,  and  between  1906  and  1912 
no  less  than  186  American  cities  had  adopted  it.  The  central 
idea  is  to  substitute  business  methods  and  scientific  management 
for  the  old  system  of  political  controversy.  Politics  are  banished 
once  and  for  all  from  the  municipal  arena.  The  contest  between 
the  rival  managers  lies  solely  in  the  methods  of  economic  and 
efficient  control.  Municipal  management  has  come  to  be  a  recog* 
nised  science,  and  it  has  proved  to  be  sound  economy  to  reward 
its  officials  with  high  salaries.  The  defect,  if  it  has  a  defect, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  where  it  succeeds  it  succeeds  rather  too  well. 
The  people  are  apt  to  trust  their  municipal  controllers  just  a  little 
too  implicitly.  It  is  a  vicarious  method  of  government,  and  this 
b  not  without  its  dbadvantages.  But  the  English  method  lies 
at  the  other  extreme,  and  the  unpaid  representative  b  given  a 
business  responsibility  for  which  too  often  he  b  not  capable,  and 
which  he  necessarily  undertakes  with  rather  less  than  full  and 
enthusiastic  interest.  Politics  throughout  b  hb  business,  and 
he  adminbtrates  the  affairs  of  hb  town  with  politics  ever  in  the 
foreground  of  hb  vbion. 

The  central  features  of  the  commission  system  are  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Donnelly,  the  Mayor  of  Trenton.  The  municipal 
government  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  small  body  of  men. 
These  men  have  in  their  hands  absolutely  the  full  municipal  govern* 
ment  of  the  city,  having  only  one  authority  above  them — viz.  the 
power  which  resides  in  the  people,  under  certain  conditions :  (a)  of 
the  **  initiative,”  by  which  the  people  may  initiate  certain  munici* 
pal  action ;  (b)  of  the  ”  referendum,”  which  entaUs  the  power  of 
direct  voting  on  municipal  projects ;  and  (c)  of  the  ”  re*call,” 
which  means  that  the  commbsioners  may  be  removed  at  the  behest 
of  a  certain  number  of  the  citizens.  But  these  powers  obviously 
are  unlikely  to  be  exercised  so  long  as  the  commbsioners  continue 
to  give  good  service,  and  they  may  be  looked  upon  therefore  as 
residual  powers.  The  commissioners  are  elected  ”  at  large,”  that 
b,  there  b  no  divbion  into  wards  and  the  like.  Thb  b  essential 
to  the  commissioner  system,  for  each  of  the  commissioners  will 
have  hb  own  particular  responsibility,  and  it  b  important  that 
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the  community  as  a  whole  should  realize  to  whom  they  are  about 
to  entrust  this  or  that  portion  of  municipal  enterprise.  Each 
commissioner  therefore  takes  charge  of  one  section  of  municipal 
activities.  He  makes  his  claim  to  the  electorate  at  large  on  the 
ground  of  his  fitness  for  this  work.  But  he  has  a  two-fold  capacity. 
Not  only  is  he  individually  in  charge  of  a  particular  section  of 
municipal  activities,  but  with  his  brethren  he  forms  a  board  of 
control.  This  board  is  given  such  legislative  functions  as  are 
possible  under  the  charter  of  the  city,  and  it  is  also  given  the  power 
of  general  administration,  including  the  choice  of  subordinate 
officials.  It  is  clear  that  the  commissioners,  having  their  own 
reputations  and  indeed  their  very  positions  at  stake,  and  being 
freed  from  the  political  “  pull,”  will  be  less  inclined  to  the  old 
favouritism  than  was  the  case  with  the  municipal  representatives 
chosen  by  the  system  of  political  election,  especially  when  that 
system  was  additionally  vitiated  by  the  somewhat  low  standard 
which  prevailed  in  American  towns  previous  to  the  introduction 
of  the  commission  system.  Probably  this  is  the  main  reason  why 
the  commission  system  has  proved  to  be  so  popular.  Certainly 
it  is  the  fact  that  no  town  of  the  two  hundred  which  have  adopted 
it  will  listen  to  any  proposal  to  change  back  to  the  old  arrangement. 
The  “  Ward  ”  bosses  are  evils  of  the  past  to  which  the  voters 
have  no  desire  to  return. 

This  is  the  outline  of  the  system.  Mr.  Doimelly  claims  for  it 
that  it  has  produced  something  hke  enthusiastic  unanimity  in 
municipal  action,  where  previously  on  every  question  which  arose 
the  larger  bodies,  more  or  less  equally  divided  between  two 
political  parties,  only  procured  municipal  action  as  the  result  of 
a  stem  conflict.  The  electorate,  too,  has  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
actual  person  responsible  for  each  section  of  municipal  enterprise, 
and  it  has  the  power  of  visiting  its  displeasure  on  him.  This  is 
claimed  as  a  further  advantage  in  that  the  electorate  watches 
more  closely  when  it  knows  the  individual  concerned  than  it  would 
if  only  a  general  body,  the  result  of  a  “  ward  ”  election,  discusses 
things  on  the  grand  scale  and  deputes  its  executive  and  adminis¬ 
trative  action.  Again  he  claims  that  the  election,  being  conducted 
solely  on  the  ground  of  the  would-be  commissioner’s  ability,  and 
apart  from  party  labels,  is  more  likely  to  deepen  municipal  interest. 
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Certainly  the  experience  so  far  has  been  that  the  comnussion  system 
has  severed  the  old  vicions  connexion  between  local  politics  and 
state  and  federal  politics,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  local 
“  tammany  ”  has  had  its  wings  clipped.  And  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  production  of  the  city’s  balance  sheet  has  been  on  sounder 
financial  lines  since  it  was  taken  in  hand  by  a  group  of  business 
men,  each  of  whom  has  a  double  responsibility,  the  production  of 
the  balance  sheet  as  a  whole  and  the  production  of  the  particular 
balance  sheet  of  his  own  section  of  municipal  business. 

Most  startling  to  English  readers  is  that  portion  of  the  system 
which  includes  the  initiative,  referendum  and  re-call.  Here  it 
will  be  well  to  quote  Mr.  Donnelly  : 

"  The  scintillating  feature  of  commi^ion  government  is  the  power 
of  public  expression  that  is  given  to  the  citizens  themselves  ;  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  taking  it  into  their  own  hands  if  they  believe  their  representatives 
fail  to  realize  that  public  office  is  a  public  trust.  This  power  lies  in 
the  initiative,  the  referendum  and'  the  re-call.  In  order  that  these 
strictly  inherent  features  of  modem  municipal  government  may  not 
become  the  dangerous  playthings  of  selfish  whims,  or  of  over-zealous 
rectitude,  the  founders  of  commission  government  have  thoughtfully 
prepared  a  means  whereby  their  aid  can  only  be  invoked  when  so 
requested  by  a  large  percentage  of  the  citizens  of  the  community 
involved.  The  common  mode  of  preventing  the  abuse  of  the  initiative, 
referendum,  and  re-call  is  by  requiring  the  filing  of  a  petition  signed  by 
a  substantial  percentage  of  the  citizens  who  desire  to  resort  to  any  one 
of  these  three  modem  weapons  of  public  expression.  Thus,  it  would 
be  an  extremely  difficult  matter  for  a  group  of  citizens  actuated  by 
personal  bitterness  or  unfriendliness  towards  a  comnussioner  to  make 
use  of  the  re-call,  unless  substantial  proof  was  offered  which  would 
clearly  and  conclusively  show  that  the  application  for  removal  was 
based  on  well-founded  contentions.” 

In  order  that  these  public  powers,  lying  in  the  background  though 
they  may  be,  shall  at  all  times  be  possible,  the  widest  publicity 
is  invited.  All  the  meetings  of  the  commissioners  are  open. 
There  are  the  fullest  records  and  minutes  of  all  their  doings. 
These  minutes  and  records  are  available  to  the  public  at  large. 
In  some  cities  care  is  taken  to  issue  special  invitations  to  prominent 
citizens  when  particularly  important  questions  come  before  the 
governing  body,  in  order  that  advice  may  be  obtained  from  a  wide 
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range  of  representative  opinion.  It  is  sensitive,  responsible 
government.  “  Each  officer  becomes  a  shining  mark  for  criticism. 
The  ambition  of  every  officer  is  to  give  good  government,  because 
that  is  the  only  way  to  keep  in  the  good  graces  of  the  public.” 

But  all  this  does  not  exhaust  the  story.  The  best  result  of  all 
lies  in  the  fact  that  this  system  of  municipal  government  has 
given  a  great  impetus  to  what  in  the  United  States  is  called 
municipal  research.  The  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Besearcb 
has  done  admirable  work,  and  this  work  has  been  imitated  success¬ 
fully  in  other  cities.  Out  of  it  has  grown  the  wonderful  Training 
School  for  Pubhc  Service.  In  England  we  have  the  nucleus  of 
such  schools,  notably  in  the  school  connected  with  Liverpool 
University,  which  teaches  scientific  social  work.  Once  we  agree 
that  municipal  administration  calls  for  some  equipment  other 
than  a  connexion  with  a  political  party,  we  shall  soon  find  the 
universities  coping  with  the  need.  Bureaux  of  Municipal  Research 
will  spring  up  in  England,  and  we  shall  soon  have  to  hand  statistics 
and  other  data  which  will  help  in  the  good  work  of  making  munici¬ 
pal  administration  more  efficient.  It  may  be  that  our  national 
instincts  of  government  will  not  permit  us  to  take  the  plunge 
quite  so  boldly  as  our  American  cousins  have  taken  it ;  but  the 
fact  remains  that  one  of  the  sorest  needs  of  the  England  of  to-day 
is  a  deeper  interest  in  municipal  affairs,  and  a  severance  of  those 
affairs  from  the  party  poUtics  for  which  much  can  be  said  in  their 
relation  with  matters  of  State.  We  need  to  know  of  those  to 
whom  we  entrust  the  important  matters  of  local  management, 
not  that  they  have  this  or  that  beUef  as  regards  questions  of 
imperial  moment,  but  that  they  are  enlightened  enthusiasts  for 
economic  and  efficient  govenunent  of  our  cities  and  towns.  We 
are  only  at  the  beginning  of  municipal  efficiency.  There  is  yet 
much  to  be  accomplished,  both  in  respect  of  research  and  of  the 
application  of  research.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  if  this  can  be 
done  the  while  we  employ  busy  politicians  who  can  only  give  a 
small  portion  of  their  time,  no  matter  how  well-meaning  they 
may  be,  to  the  affairs  of  the  municipality.  Sooner  or  later  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  provide  a  class  of  professional  municipal 
administrators.  We  can  safeguard  the  pubhc  rights  in  some  such 
way  as  they  have  done  in  the  American  cities,  even  if  we  do  not 
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nse  precisely  the  same  means ;  for  it  may  be  questioned  if  the 
initiative,  the  referendum  and  the  re-call  are  altogether  suited  to 
the  English  political  temper,  and  these  matters  of  temperament 
must  be  taken  into  account.  At  any  rate  the  enormous  economies 
which  have  resulted  in  the  American  cities  from  the  change,  and 
the  more  remarkable  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  municipal  public 
services,  are  matters  which  call  for  unprejudiced  examination. 
It  may  be  that  the  English  passion  for  and  pride  of  her  Parlia¬ 
mentary  institutions  need  to  be  re-examined.  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  are  paid,  and  it  seems  to  be  but  a  small  step  to  provide  that 
municipal  affairs  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  professional  munici- 
palists,  whose  services  are  of  such  a  high  value  that  they  deserve 
high  remuneration.  Provided  that  these  professional  experts  are 
kept  closely  under  public  criticism,  so  that  in  some  way  or  another 
the  control  is  finally  in  the  bands  of  the  people,  we  might  perhaps 
reap  enormous  benefits  from  the  adoption  of  the  principle  in 
England. 

John  Garrett  Leigh. 


THE  AUSTRALASIAN  PRECEDENT  IN  SOCIAL  LEGIS- 
LATION:  AN  EXAMPLE  OR  A  WARNING? 

Tl^HATEVER  our  opinions  upon  the  general  question  of  State 
Socialism,  we  must  all  agree  that  in  most  times  and  in 
most  places,  where  there  has  been  a  strong  State,  the  individual 
has  shown  himself  ready  enough  to  take  advantage  of  its  benefits. 
What  was  exceptional,  and  requires  explaimtion,  is  the  indivi¬ 
dualist,  laissez-aMer  regime,  which  prevailed  for  some  fifty  years 
in  the  England  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Australasia  was  founded  on  very  different 
models.  We  all  know  the  familiar  story,  how  New  South  Wales 
was  started  as  a  convict  settlement,  with  the  Governor  as  absolute 
dictator.  When  free  settlers  entered  upon  the  land,  they  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  State  the  use  of  convict  labour.  As  transportation 
began  to  be  discontinued,  labour  was  got  for  the  colony  by  means 
of  free  and  assisted  passages ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  emigrant, 
who  enters  a  country  under  the  aegis  of  the  State,  will  look  to  it 
for  help  in  future  contingencies.  Again,  the  stars  in  their  courses 
fought  for  State  interference,  because  the  caprices  of  the  Australian 
climate  compelled  that  the  State  should  act  as  fairy  godmother  to 
the  farmer  in  times  of  drought.  When  manufactures  were  deve¬ 
loped,  the  same  conception  of  the  State  encouraged  protection. 
Is  it,  therefore,  a  matter  for  wonder  that,  when  labour  became 
strong  and  organized,  it  too  should  demand  its  place  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  State  assistance  ? 

Moreover,  another  circumstance  embittered  the  situation  and 
strengthened  Socialistic  tendencies.  We  shall  agree  that  the 
strongest  bulwark  of  conservatism  is  the  existence  of  a  numerous 
body  of  freeholders  on  the  land.  This  is  the  element  that  has 
retarded,  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  growth  of  Socialism. 
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But,  unhappily,  the  physical  circumstances  of  Australia  opposed 
the  wide  diffusion  of  this  magic  of  property.  In  Australia,  and 
to  a  less  extent  in  New  Zealand,  Wool  was  King ;  and  the  domin¬ 
ance  of  wool  meant  the  dominance  of  a  social  system,  to  do  justice 
to  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  society  at  large,  would  require 
the  voice  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  his  most  inspired  Limehouse 
mood ! 

Such,  then,  was  the  genesis  of  the  ideals  of  Australasian 
labour. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  case  which  must  be  noted,  though 
its  importance  should  not  be  exaggerated.  Considering  the  past 
history,  it  was  natural,  if  not  inevitable,  that,  when  railways  were 
introduced  into  Australia,  they  should  be  built  and  run  by  the 
State.  New  Zealand  has  gone  further  than  any  other  country  in 
public  competition  with  private  enterprise.  But  even  in  New 
Zealand  every  such  interference  has  been  due  to  special  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and  if  the  State  busies'  itself  with  life  insurance,  loans 
for  workers,  State  coal  mines,  etc.,  it  is  not  with  the  intention  of 
killing  private  enterprise,  but  because  a  special  mischief  required 
abatement.  We  must  always  remember  that,  however  advanced 
these  Australasian  communities  appear,  they  still  belong  to  the 
same  illogical,  not  too  clear-headed,  Anglo-Saxon  race  we  know 
at  home ;  and  that  a  brilliant  Frenchman,  like  M.  Siegfried,  can 
still  poke  fun  at  their  snobbishness  and  quote  with  approval  the 
familiar  saying  about  **  Socialism  without  doctrines.” 

But  if  this  is  so,  where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  the  guiding 
torch  or  danger  signal  (regard  it  how  you  will !)  which  the  Aus¬ 
tralasian  democracy  is  holding  out  to  the  people  of  Europe  and 
America  ?  I  confess  that  I  find  it  in  the  theory  and  the  working 
of  the  State-regulated  wage. 

We  all  know  that,  with  the  failure  of  the  great  Maritime  Strike 
of  1890,  organized  labour  came  to  recognize  that  its  future  must 
largely  lie  in  its  work  in  the  political  arena.  From  that  time,  the 
political  history  of  Australasia  has  mainly  been  the  gradual, 
steady  advance  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  programme  of  the 
labour  party.  That  party  has,  it  must  be  admitted,  generally 
shown  extraordinary  tact  and  moderation.  Side  by  side  with  a 
statement  of  ulterior  objects,  there  is  put  forth  a  Fighting 
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Platform,  to  every  item  of  which  every  candidate  most  religiously 
sabscribe.  Take  the  Platform  of  1908.  It  consisted  of  nine  planks : 

1.  A  white  Australia. 

2.  The  new  Protection. 

8.  The  nationalization  of  monopolies. 

4.  A  graduated  tax  on  unimproved  land  values. 

5.  A  citizen  defence  force. 

6.  A  Commonwealth  Bank. 

7.  Restriction  on  public  borrowing. 

8.  The  amendment  of  the  Navigation  Laws. 

9.  The  amendment  of  the  Industrial  Conciliation  Act. 

Now,  some  of  these  planks  have  been  already  made  good. 
There  is  a  Commonwealth  Bank.  There  is  a  system  of  military 
and  naval  defence,  which  is  the  wonder  of  less  patriotic  com¬ 
munities.  There  is  a  Land  Tax  which  falls  very  heavily  on  the 
big  landowners.  Other  items  of  the  prograname  require  for  their 
accomplishment  an  amendment  of  the  federal  constitution. 
Thus,  very  reasonably  from  their  point  of  view,  the  labour  party 
said  that  they  were  not  opposed  to  protection,  but  that  the  em¬ 
ployer  must  share  with  his  men  the  benefits  of  such  protection, 
by  giving  them  a  “  fair  and  reasonable  ”  wage.  The  Excise 
Agricultural  Machinery  Act  imposed  duties  which  were  remitted 
in  the  case  of  firms  fulfilling  these  conditions.  The  Federal  High 
Court,  however,  held  that,  in  so  legislating,  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament  was  poaching  upon  the  preserves  of  the  States.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  unless  and  until  it  receives  the  blessing  of  a  popular 
referendum,  the  “  new  Protection  ”  must  remain  a  pious  aspiration. 
The  same  truth  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  nationalization  of 
monopolies  and  the  amendment  of  the  Industrial  Conciliation  Act. 

Before  dealing  with  this  last  subject,  a  word  may  be  said  as  to 
the  general  aims  of  Australasian  labour.  The  end,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  is  to  secure  a  proper  system  of  distribution,  in  the  confi¬ 
dent  belief  that  production  can  look  after  itself.  Mr.  Pember 
Beeves,  a  very  able  economist  as  well  as  the  pohtician  and  minister 
who  was  responsible  for  the  great  body  of  New  Zealand  labour 
legislation,  has  emphatically  said  that,  if  the  population  of  New 
Zealand  can  only  be  raised  from  one  to  two  millions  by  stereo¬ 
typing  the  evils  of  the  competitive  systems  of  Europe  and  the 
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United  States,  he,  for  one,  would  prefer  that  that  population 
shall  remain  stationary.  Admirable  sentiments !  But  in  these 
circumstances  is  it  not  a  Uttle  rash  for  the  Commonwealth  and  New 
Zealand  to  be  incurring  the  obligations  of  great  Powers  ?  More¬ 
over,  is  it  quite  certain  that  a  community  can  stand  still?  If 
there  is  not  progress,  will  not  there  be  retrogression  ?  Mr.  Schole- 
field,  a  very  clever,  level-headed.  New  Zealand  journalist,  has 
written  an  admirable  book.  New  Zealand  in  Evolution,  which 
went  forth  with  a  blessing  and  an  introduction  from  Mr.  Pember 
Beeves.  In  this  he  plainly  intimates  that  New  Zealand,  in  the 
early  eighties  of  the  nineteenth  century,  seemed  to  be  heading  to 
material  and  economic  disaster,  and  that  it  was  only  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  meat  could  be  brought  frozen  to  Europe  which  saved 
the  situation.  Man,  it  is  true,  does  not  live  by  bread  alone ; 
but,  though  he  has  the  tongue  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  has  no 
bread,  his  tongue  will  soon  cease  to  be  of  much  use  to  himself  or 
other  people. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  I  now  come  to  close  quarters  with  what 
appears  the  main  pivot  of  the  Australasian  labour  position.  By 
accepting  Compulsory  Arbitration  and  by  leaving  to  the  Courts 
the  regulation  of  wages,  the  Australasian  community  seems  to  be 
substituting  a  system  of  status  for  one  of  contract,  with  possible 
results  which  they  themselves,  as  yet,  fail  to  apprehend.  On 
this  subject,  I  may  call  in  aid  the  opinion  of  a  competent  economist, 
Mr.  Victor  Clark,  who  was  sent  out  by  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  to  study  the  economic  conditions  of  Australia. 

“  The  Arbitration  Court,”  he  writes,  “  has  become  an  agent  for 
regulating  industry.  Its  action  has  been  mandatory  rather  than  con¬ 
ciliatory,  not  because  the  judge  desired  to  assume  that  attitude,  but 
because  his  duties  and  responsibilities  forced  it  upon  him.  The  workers 
regard  the  Court  as  a  instrument  for  social  betterment,  and  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  strikes.  But  the  economic  and  social  improvement  of 
workers  can  only  be  realized  by  changing  existing  social  conditions.  .  .  . 
The  demand  for  changes  in  trade  customs  is  supported  by  a  homo¬ 
geneous  class  with  identical  interests.  The  demand  is  more  insistent, 
constant  and  aggressive  than  any  demand  for  modification  of  the 
common  law.  So  the  Court  has  become  an  agency  for  industrial 
reform.  .  .  .  The  final  effect  of  this  new  institution  upon  private  law 
and  theories  of  government  is  not  considered,  because  the  popular 


attitude  towards  this  legislation  is  opportune  and  practical ;  but  the 
Labour  Party  which  is  the  most  active  supporter  of  industrial  arbitra¬ 
tion  fancies  that  it  is  a  step  towards  State  Socialism.  .  .  .  The  essential 
fact  is  that  the  present  condition  is  unstable,  the  workers  are  still 
confident  that  State  regulation  does  help  them  and  will  continue  to 
do  so.  Therefore  the  limited  experience  of  compulsory  arbitration  up 
to  the  present  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  further  development  towards 
State  Socialism.”  ^ 


To  illustrate  the  working  of  the  system,  I  am  citing  some  extracts 
from  decisions  of  Judge  Higgins,  in  the  cases  which  have  come 
before  him  as  judge  of  the  Industrial  Conciliation  Court.  These 
very  interesting  and  suggestive  decisions  are  not  easily  accessible, 
and,  therefore,  my  reference  to  these  may  be  an  excuse  for  my 
own,  not  too  original,  lucubrations. 

The  Harvester’s  case  {Ex  parte  H.  V.  McKay,  Commonwealth 
Arbitration  Reports,  II.,  p.  1),  although  decided  under  the  Excise 
Tariff  Act  of  1906,  gives  the  leading  definition  of  a  living  wage. 

In  his  decision  the  judge  said  : — 


*  Hr.  GUrk’s  book.  The  LAow  Movement  in  Anstralatia,  wm  iwued  in  1906. 
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“  One  finds  that  the  Legislation  has  not  indicated  what  is  meant  by 
*  fair  and  reasonable,’  what  is  the  model  or  criterion  by  which  fairness 
and  reasonableness  are  to  be  determined.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  Legislature  has  not  given  a  definition  of  the  words.  It  is  the 
function  of  the  Legislature,  not  of  the  Judiciary,  to  deal  with  social 
and  economic  problems ;  it  is  for  the  Judiciary  to  apply,  and,  when 
necessary,  interpret  the  enactments  of  the  Legislature.  But  here  this 
whole  controversial  problem,  with  its  grave  social  and  economic  bear¬ 
ings,  has  been  committed  to  a  judge,  who  is  not,  at  least  directly> 
responsible,  and  who  ought  not  to  be  responsible  to  public  opinion. 
Even  if  the  delegation  of  duties  should  be  successful  in  this  case,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  it  will  be  so  hereafter.  I  do  not  protest  against 
the  difficulty  of  the  problem,  but  against  the  confusion  of  functions 
and  against  the  failure  to  define,  the  shunting  of  legislative  responsi¬ 
bility.  It  would  be  almost  as  reasonable  to  tell  a  Court  to  do  what 
is  '  right  ’  with  regard  to  real  estate,  and  yet  lay  down  no  laws  or 
principles  for  its  guidance.  In  the  course  of  the  long  discussion  of  this 
case,  I  have  been  convinced  that  the  President  of  this  Court  is  put  in 
a  false  position.  The  strength  of  the  Judiciary  in  the  public  confidence 
is  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  judge  has  not  to  devise  great 
principles  of  action  as  between  great  classes,  or  to  lay  down  what  is 
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fair  and  reasonable  between  contending  interests  in  tbe  community ; 
but  has  to  carry  out  mandates  of  the  Legislature  evolved  out  of  the 
conflict  of  public  opinion  after  debate  in  Parliament.  I  venture  to 
think  that  it  will  not  be  found  wise  to  bring  the  judicial  department 
within  the  range  of  political  fire.  .  .  .  The  provision  for  ‘  fair  and 
reasonable  ’  remuneration  is  obviously  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
employees  in  the  industry ;  and  it  must  be  meant  to  secure  to  them 
something  which  they  cannot  get  by  the  ordinary  system  of  individual 
bargaining  with  employers.  .  .  .  The  standard  of  *  fair  and  reasonable  ’ 
must  therefore  be  something  else,  and  I  cannot  think  of  any  other 
standard  appropriate  than  the  normal  needs  of  an  average  employee, 
regarded  as  a  human  being  in  a  civilised  community.  If,  instead  of 
individual  bargaining,  one  can  conceive  of  a  collective  agreement — 
an  agreement  between  all  the  employers  in  a  given  trade  on  the  one 
side,  and  all  the  employees  on  the  other — ^it  seems  to  me  that  the 
framers  of  the  agreement  would  have  to  take  as  the  first  and  dominant 
factor  the  cost  of  living  as  a  civilised  being.  If  A  lets  B  have  the  use 
of  his  horses  on  the  terms  that  he  gives  them  fair  and  reasonable  treat¬ 
ment,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  B’s  duty  to  give  them  proper  food  and 
water,  and  such  shelter  and  rest  as  they  need  ;  and,  as  wages  are  the 
means  of  obtaining  commodities,  surely  the  State  in  stipulating  for 
fair  and  reasonable  remuneration  for  the  employees  means  that  the 
wages  shall  be  sufficient  to  provide  these  things,  and  clothing  and  a 
condition  of  frugal  comfort  estimated  by  current  human  standards.” 

In  The  Marine  Cooks',  Bakers'  and  Butchers'  Association  v.  The 
Commonioealth  Steamship  Owners'  Association  (C.  A.  R.  II.  p.  56), 
Judge  Higgins  said : — 

“  This  case,  with  its  very  interesting  glimpses  into  life  ‘  below  stairs,’ 
has  taken  a  longer  time  than  the  matter  distinctly  at  stake  seem  to 
warrant ;  but  I  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  principles  on  which  the 
decision  is  based  may  have  an  ulterior  application  on  the  relations  of 
employers  and  employees.  .  .  .  The  main  features  of  my  award  are 
that  I  treat  the  payment  of  something  like  a  living  wage  as  the  first 
essential  to  the  settlement  of  the  dispute,  and  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
I  appraise  the  different  degrees  of  skill  according  to  the  same  scale 
as  is  at  present  used  and  accepted  by  the  employers  and  the  employed.” 

In  The  Federated  Marine  Stewards  and  Pantrymen  Association 
V.  The  Commonwealth  Steamships  Association  (C.  A.  R.  IV.  p.  64) 
it  was  held  that  tips  should  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating 
a  living  wage. 
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“The  function  of  the  Court,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  promote 
industrial  peace  in  the  interests  of  the  public ;  but  the  Court  would 
tend  to  excite  discontent  rather  than  to  allay  it,  if  it  were  to  take 
inconsistent  lines  in  its  different  awards,  if  it  were  to  depart  without 
very  strong  reasons  from  fixed  principles  of  action  ...  if  it  were  to 
award  unequally  as  to  workers  in  similar  or  analogous  conditions.” 

In  The  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Co.,  Ltd.  case  (C.  A.  R.  III.), 
the  Judge  had  already  said  : — 

“  The  remuneration  of  the  employee  cannot  be  allowed  to  depend 
upon  the  profits  actually  made  by  his  individual  employer.  This 
proposition  does  not  mean  that  the  possible  profits  or  returns  of  an 
industry,  as  a  whole,  are  never  to  be  taken  into  account  in  settling  the 
wages.  E.g.  the  fact  that  the  industry  is  novel,  and  that  those  who 
undertake  it  have  at  first  to  move  very  warily  and  economically  might 
be  favourably  considered.  So  long  as  every  workman  is  getting  a 
living  wage,  I  can  well  understand  that  workmen  might  consent  to 
work  in  such  a  case  for  less  than  their  proper  wages,  not  only  to  get 
present  employment,  but  in  order  to  assist  an  enterprise  which  will 
afford  them  and  their  comrades  more  opportunities  for  employment 
hereafter.  For  this  purpose  it  b  advisable  to  make  the  demarcation 
as  clear  and  definite  as  possible  between  that  part  of  wages  which  b 
for  mere  living,  and  that  part  of  wages  which  b  due  to  skill,  or  to 
monopoly,  or  other  considerations.  Unless  great  multitudes  of  people 
are  to  be  irretrievably  injured  in  themselves  and  in  their  families, 
unless  society  is  to  be  perpetually  in  industrial  unrest,  it  b  necessary 
to  keep  thb  living  wage  as  a  thing  sacrosanct,  beyond  the  reach  of 
bargaining.  But  when  the  skilled  worker  has  thus  once  secured  a 
living  wage,  he  has  attained  nearly  to  a  fair  contractual  level  with  hb 
employer,  and,  with  caution,  bargaining  may  be  allowed  to  operate.  .  .  . 
I  cannot  conceive  of  any  such  industrial  dbpute  being  settled  effectively 
which  faUs  to  secure  to  the  labourer  enough  wherewith  to  renew  his 
strength  and  to  maintain  hb  home  from  day  to  day.  He  will  dispute, 
he  must  dbpute  till  he  gets  thb  minimum,  even  as  a  man  immersed  can 
never  rest  till  he  gets  his  head  above  the  water.” 

According  to  the  head  notes  of  this  case,  the  order  of  inquiry 
should  be  : 

(1)  What  is  the  wage  to  be  paid  to  the  unskilled  labourer  ? 

(2)  What  are  the  wages  to  be  paid  to  those  of  extra  skill  ?  (on 

the  assumption  that  the  employers  can  pay  whatever 
wages  are  proper). 
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(8)  Are  there  any  sufficient  grounds  why  the  employer  should 
not  be  asked  to  pay  such  wages  ? 

But,  if  the  Courts  are  thus  to  become  benevolent  deities  doling 
out  distributive  justice  to  the  different  classes  of  the  community, 
there  is  one  condition  alone  upon  which  the  private  employer 
will  care  to  continue  to  play  the  game.  What  that  condition  is 
has  been  admirably  stated  by  Mr.  Scholefield. 

“  The  employers  soon  discovered  that  in  the  temper  of  the  day  they 
had  simply  to  pass  the  increased  cost  of  production  on  to  the  consumer. 
Of  course  it  appeared  again  with  the  accuracy  of  a  well-thrown 
boomerang  in  the  increased  cost  of  commodities,  the  higher  rents,  upon 
which  a  further  increase  would  presently  be  demanded.  This  could  not 
continue  for  any  length  of  time  with  unprotected  industries — and, 
incidentally,  the  unprotected  industries,  most  of  which  are  primary, 
were  left  outside  the  operation  of  the  Act  for  a  very  long  time.  But 
it  did  happen  over  and  over  again  in  protected  industries,  the  cost 
rising  steadily  until  it  reached  the  margin  of  danger  in  competition 
when  the  tariff  was  invoked  to  make  the  wall  higher  and  make  the 
enclave  secure  again  for  local  manufactures.” 

This,  then,  brings  me  to  my  final  conclusion — that  the  Aus¬ 
tralasian  system  can  only  be  worked  with  success,  where  there  is 
no  export  trade  of  manufactures  in  keen  competition  with  the 
foreign  manufacturer,  and  where  heavy  protective  duties  effectively 
secure  the  command  of  the  home  market. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  all  this  is  on  a  false  scent,  because  the 
British  workman  sets  his  face  steadily  against  compulsory  arbitra¬ 
tion.  Yes,  for  the  present  he  does ;  and  why  ?  because  he 
recognizes,  and  rightly  recognizes,  in  the  Courts,  as  at  present 
constituted,  an  alien  and  probably  hostile  atmosphere.  But, 
surely,  it  is  significant  that  already  the  demand  is  being  made 
that,  in  cases  affecting  labour,  the  Court  shall  be  constituted  of 
men  of  practical  knowledge.  In  these  days,  things  move  very 
quickly ;  and,  in  spite  of  present  indicatiozu,  the  time  may  be 
at  hand  when  the  labour  organizations  will  advocate  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  just  wages  by  legal  action.  In  which  case,  though  I  am 
not  an  economist  or  the  son  of  an  economist,  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  there  may  be  breakers  ahead. 

H.  E.  Eoerton. 

VoL.  XXIV.— No.  2.  M 


PROFESSOR  SMITH  AND  DR.  MARSHALL. 

pROFESSOR  J.  A.  SMITH’S  criticism  of  Dr.  MarshaU’s 
“  Fundamental  Notions,”  and  his  proposed  amendments, 
contained  in  an  article  to  the  last  October  number  of  the  Economic 
Bemew,  may  be  considered  in  three  sections :  the  definition  of 
wealth ;  the  definition  of  consumption  and  production ;  and  the 
scope  of  economics.  These  sections  of  Professor  Smith’s  article 
occupy  pp.  366-373,  pp.  373-378,  and  pp.  378-380  of  the  text,  and 
paragraphs  III.,  IV.,  V.,  and  VL,  VII.,  VIII.,  and  I.,  II.,  IX.,  X. 
of  the  Sununary,  respectively.  I  shall  deal  with  each  section  in 
turn.  The  edition  referred  to  in  my  citations  from  Marshall  is 
the  fourth  (1898)  which,  on  the  questions  discussed,  differs  in  no 
respect  from  the  third  edition  used  by  Professor  Smith. 


Professor  Smith’s  discussion  of  Marshall’s  definition  of  wealth 
consists  of  the  twofold  criticism  that  the  definition  is  not  in 
proper  logical  form  and  that  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  popular 
usage ;  and  of  an  amended  definition,  which  he  holds  to  be  more 
in  harmony  with  popular  usage  and  also  “  most  convenient  for 
economic  science  ”  (p.  372).  In  the  following  section  I  shall  con* 
sider  together  the  criticism  and  the  amendment  at  each  of  the 
three  points  that  Professor  Smith  has  indicated  :  the  logical  form, 
the  popularity”  of  the  content,  and  the  convenience,  respectively, 
of  Marshall’s  definition  of  wealth. 

(1)  The  criticism  of  the  logical  form  of  MarshaU’s  definition  is 
to  the  effect  that  it  leads  one  ”  by  the  nose  in  a  circle  ”  (p.  368). 
To  quote  Professor  Smith  in  fuU : — 

**  In  [Marshall]  Edition  3,  we  are  told  that  [a  person’s  wealth]  consists 
of  two  classes  of  goods,  which  together  constitute  '  economic  goods.’ 
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If  we  ask  what  ‘  economic  goods  ’  are,  we  are  informed  that  economic 
goods  include  *  those  goods,  and  only  those,  which  come  clearly  within 
the  scope  of  economic  science,  as  defined  in  Book  I.’  But  as  *  economic 
science  ’  is  there  defined  as  ‘  the  study  of  Wealth,’  we  are  clearly  being 
led  by  the  nose  in  a  circle.” 

Now  “  the  study  of  wealth,”  if  it  is  to  be  considered  a  definition 
and  not  just  a  statement,  is  not  the  only  definition  that  Book  I. 
gives  of  Economic  Science.  In  Book  I.,  Chap.  V.,  paragraph  8, 
we  find — 

"  economics  .  .  .  concerns  itself  chiefly  with  those  desires,  aspirations 
and  other  affections  of  human  nature,  the  outward  manifestations  of 
which  appear  as  incentives  to  action  in  a  form  which  is  easily  measurable, 
and  which,  therefore,  are  specially  amenable  to  treatment  by  scientific 
machinery.” 

From  the  passages  quoted  by  Professor  Smith  and  myself,  it 
may  be  gathered  that  Marshall  had  in  mind  two  kinds  of  definition 
of  economic  science :  one  according  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
science — t.e.  wealth ;  the  other  according  to  the  methods  of  the 
science — i.e.  the  measuring  of  things  by  their  money  value.  Now, 
in  the  passage  to  which  Professor  Smith  particularly  objects, 
Marshall  is  showing  how  these  two  kinds  of  definition  harmonize. 
Instead  of  quoting  merely  one  co-ordinate  clause  in  the  paragraph, 
as  Professor  Smith  does,  I  will  quote  the  whole  : — 

”  This  use  of  the  term  *  Wealth  ’  is  in  harmony  with  the  usage  of 
ordinary  life,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  includes  those  goods  and  only 
those  which  come  clearly  within  the  scope  of  economic  science,  as  defined 
in  Book  I.,  and  which  may  therefore  be  called  economic  goods  ;  for  it 
includes  all  those  things  external  to  a  man  which  (i.)  belong  to  him 
and  do  not  belong  equally  to  his  neighbours,  and  therefore  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  his ;  and  which  (ii.)  are  directly  capable  of  a  money  measure — 
a  measure  that  represents  on  the  one  side  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  by 
which  they  have  been  called  into  existence,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
wants  which  they  satisfy.”  (Book  II.,  Chap.  II.,  §  2.) 

It  is  clear,  when  Marshall’s  passages  are  not  forcibly  uprooted 
from  the  neighbouring  passages  which  modify  and  explain  them, 
that  by  the  phrase  ”  those  goods  and  only  those  which  come 
clearly  within  the  scope  of  economic  science,  as  defined  in  Book  I.,” 
is  meant  those  goods  ”  which  are  directly  capable  of  a  money 


Those  external  goods  are  excluded,  therefore,  that  are  material 
and  non-transferable,  and  also  those  that  are  personal  (non* 
material)  and  are  not  used  to  obtain  material  goods. 

But  even  when  Marshall’s  definition  is  thus  correctly  stated. 
Professor  Smith  would  not,  I  think,  agree  with  him  that  it  is 
in  harmony  with  the  usage  of  ordinary  life  ”  (Book  II.,  Chap.  II., 
§  2),  for  the  reason  that  each  has  a  different  usage  in  mind.  While 
Professor  Smith  is  thinking  particularly  of  wealth  in  the  phrase 
a  “  person’s  wealth  ”  or  “  my  wealth,”  Marshall  is  trying  to  find 


measure,”  each  being  the  second  co-ordinate  clause — the  one  of 
the  statement,  the  other  of  the  explanation.  And  it  is  now  also 
clear  that  what  Professor  Smith  has  done  is  this  :  Marshall  having 
shown  him  how  his  divergent  definitions  of  wealth  converge. 
Professor  Smith  deliberately  walks  in  a  circle  by  arriving  at  the 
point  of  convergence  along  one  definition,  and  then  trying  to 
proceed  on  his  way  by  walking  back  to  the  starting-point  along  the 
alternative  definition.  It  is  Professor  Smith  who  is  leading  him¬ 
self  “  by  the  nose  in  a  circle.” 

(2)  Professor  Smith’s  criticism  of  the  content  of  Marshall’s 
definition  of  wealth  is  to  the  effect  that  it  is  unusual  and  not  in 
harmony  with  popular  usage.  But,  to  begin  with.  Professor 
Smith  has  not  rightly  understood  the  definition  to  which  he  objects. 
He  sums  up  on  p.  870  Marshall’s  notion  of  the  term  ”  Wealth  ” 
simply  (i.e.  without  qualifying  adjectives,  as  in  the  phrase  ”  A’s 
wealth  ”)  as  ”  external  wealth  only,  or  rather  external  ^  goods 
only — ^viz.  everything  that  the  outer  world  offers  for  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  his  wants.” 

If  this  were  really  Marshall’s  own  definition,  we  might  agree 
with  Professor  Smith  that  his  is  ”  a  view  that  could  be  held  by 
no  sane  man.”  But  it  is  not  Marshall’s  definition.  Marshall  does 
not  consider  wealth  to  include  all  external  goods. 


”  When  a  man’s  wealth  is  spoken  of,  simply  and  without  any  interpre¬ 
tation  clause  in  the  context,  it  is  taken  to  be  his  stock  of  two  classes 
of  goods — ^the  external  goods  that  are  material  and  transferable,  and 
all  those  personal  (non-material)  that  are  used  to  obtain  material 
goods.”  (Bk.  II.,  Chap.  II.,  §  2.) 


^  I  presume  “iatemsl"  to  be  a  misprint. 
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a  definition  that  will  convey  its  meaning  as  used  in  all  the  three 
phrases,  “  person’s  wealth,”  *‘  national  wealth,”  and  “  cosmo¬ 
politan  wealth.”  Professor  Smith  says  that  ”  if  national  wealth 
means  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  it  cannot  include,  but  excludes, 

*  the  individual  property  of  its  members  ’  and  cosmopolitan  wealth 
means  nothing  at  all  ”  (p.  873).  This  is  quite  true  if  we  adopt  a 
definition  of  wealth  like  Professor  Smith’s,  which  is  applicable 
only  to  an  individual’s  wealth ;  but  it  is  untrue  by  hypothesis, 
if  the  definition  of  wealth  is  to  be  the  ”  highest  common  factor  ” 
of  individual,  national,  and  cosmopolitan  wealth. 

The  definition  that  Professor  Smith  would  substitute  for 
Marshall’s  is  “exchangeable  rights,”  which  he  considers  to  be 
”  more  in  harmony  than  Marshall’s  with  the  usage  of  the  ordinary 
economic  or  business  man  ”  (p.  872),  and,  as  I  have  admitted  above, 
this  is  no  doubt  true  when  the  business  man  is  talking  simply  of  a 
private  individual’s  wealth.  But  Principal  Hadley,  who  agrees 
with  Professor  Smith  that  “  wealth,  in  its  private  sense,  consists 
of  rights  ”  {Economics,  Chap.  I.)  thinks  this  private  wealth  ”  better 
designated  as  property  ”  ;  and  if  Professor  Smith  would  use  “  pro¬ 
perty  ”  instead  of  “  wealth  ”  to  represent  his  concept,  terms  would 
not  be  duplicated,  etymology  would  be  better  satisfied,  and  the 
term  “  wealth  ”  might  be  used  for  notions  more  consistent  with 
all  the  various  usages  of  the  man  in  the  street. 

(8)  Lastly,  Professor  Smith  regards  his  definition  of  wealth  as 
“  exchangeable  rights  ”  to  be  ”  most  convenient  for  economic 
science”  (p.  872).  This  I  must  emphatically  deny.  Both  the 
term  ”  exchangeable  ”  and  the  term  “  rights  ”  are,  in  fact,  most 
inconvenient. 

(i.)  To  use  the  term  “  Bights  ”  in  explaining  wealth  makes 
economics  dependent  on  jurisprudence.  To  a  good  many  social 
philosophers  this  would  seem  perverse ;  they  would  argue  that 
jurisprudence  is  a  study  of  law  and  that  a  law  is  but  the  crystal¬ 
lization  due  to  the  workings  of  economic  forces.^  Quite  apart 
from  this  social  philosophy,  however,  the  adoption  of  Professor 
Smith’s  definition  of  wealth  would  lead  the  science  of  economics 
straight  to  the  grave.  Professor  Smith  is  indeed  logical  enough 
to  dig  this  ”  convenience  ”  in  person.  ”  In  a  vacuum  of  laws, 
^  Cp.  BoMoquet,  **  PhiloaophioiJ  Theory  of  the  Stote,”  Chepter  II. 
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no  one  has  any  wealth,  and  under  each  different  system  of  laws 
*  a  person’s  wealth  ’  consists  of  different  elements  or  *  economic 
goods.’  ”  The  question  “  Of  what  does  my  wealth  consist  ?  ”  is 
never  a  philosophical  or  scientific  question  but  an  “  historical  one  ” 
(p.  371).  But  working  economists  had  hoped  that  their  studies 
would  live  to  form  part  of  a  ”  science  *’  in  the  sense  of  being 
limited  neither  in  place  nor  time. 

Their  hopes  were  based  on  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  more 
“  fundamental  substance  of  economic  organization  which  depends 
mainly  on  such  wants  and  activities,  such  preferences  and  aver¬ 
sions,  as  are  found  in  man  ever3rwhere”  (Marshall,  Book  I., 
Chap.  VI.,  §  4).  They  were  encouraged  in  this  hope  by  the  fact 
that  the  two  laws  on  which  the  chief  deductive  reasonings  of 
their  science  were  built — one  characterizing  Demand,  the  other 
Supply — were  laws  that  most  men  admitted  to  be  unlimited  by 
place  or  time.  The  first  of  these  basic  laws  is  known  as  the  law 
of  diminishing  utility,  is  the  result  of  psychological  observation, 
and,  to  quote  Mr.  Flux’s  rendering,  runs  as  follows :  "  The  more 
we  have  of  any  particular  commodity,  the  less  we  desire  to  have 
more  of  that  commodity  ”  (see  also  Marshall,  Book  III.,  Chap.  III., 
§  1).  The  second  of  the  basic  laws  relates  to  the  cost  of  supply, 
and  may  be  stated  singly  and  entirely  in  the  following  words  of 
Marshall  (Book  IV.,  Chap.  XIII.,  §  2) :  “  While  the  part  which 
nature  plays  in  production  shows  a  tendency  to  diminishing  return, 
the  part  which  man  plays  shows  a  tendency  to  increasing  return.” 
Generally,  however,  the  law  of  supply  is  formulated  in  two  differing 
laws.  The  first  is  that  of  ”  Diminishing  Betum,”  which,  as 
Marshall  points  out  in  a  note  to  Book  I.,  Chap.  VI.,  §  6,  is  “  properly 
a  statement  of  physical  facts  and  belongs  to  agricultural  science,” 
and  runs  to  the  effect  that  “  an  increase  in  the  capital  and  labour 
applied  in  the  cultivation  of  land  causes  in  general  a  less  than 
proportionate  increase  in  the  amount  of  produce  raised,  unless  it 
happens  to  coincide  with  an  improvement  in  the  arts  of  agriculture” 
(Marshall,  Book  IV.,  Chap.  III.,  §  1).  The  second  law  of  supply 
is  that  of  “  Increasing  Betum,”  which  is  the  result  of  experience 
in  engineering  and  business  management,  and  runs  to  the  effect 
that  ”  an  increase  of  capital  and  labour  leads  generally  to  an 
improved  organization :  and  therefore  in  those  industries  which 
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are  not  engaged  in  raising  raw  produce  it  generally  gives  a  return 
increased  more  than  in  proportion  ’’  (Marshall,  Book  IV.,  Chap. 
XIII.,  §  2). 

These  laws  of  Demand  and  Supply  specify  no  conditions  of 
time  and  place,  they  certainly  allude  to  no  juristic  laws ;  so 
economists  may  well  ask  why  their  science,  so  far  as  it  is  deduced 
from  these  laws,  should  not  also  be  independent  of  the  different 
juristic  systems  in  vogue?  Far  from  finding  Professor  Smith’s 
definition  convenient,  economic  science  will  find  that  this  definition 
completely  prohibits  to  her  laws  the  attainment  of  that  degree 
of  generality,  let  alone  universality,  which  is  warranted  both  by 
their  subject  matter  and  the  physical  and  psychological  observa* 
tions  on  which  they  are  mainly  based. 

(ii.)  The  term  “  exchangeable  ”  is  also  most  inconvenient. 
Professor  Smith  writes  (p.  371) — 

**  Not  all  rights  are  ‘  economic  goods,’  but  only  such  as  are  (a)  of  the 
nature  of  private  property ;  (6)  alienable  ;  (c)  coveted  by  others  than 
their  owners  sufficiently  to  make  those  who  covet  them  willing  to  part 
with  similar  rights  of  their  own  in  exchange  for  them.” 

The  exchangeability  of  a  legal  right  is  conditioned,  then,  by  these 
three  qualities,  a,  h,  and  c.  But  conditions  a  and  h  Marshall 
admits,  for  alienability  is  merely  a  legal  paraphrase  for  Marshall’s 
”  transferability,”  and  when  Marshall  is  referring  to  an  individuaVs 
wealth  in  the  sense  used  by  Professor  Smith,  he  says  (Book  II., 
Chap.  II.,  §  2),  “  when  a  man’s  wealth  is  spoken  of  ...  it  is  to 
be  taken  to  be  .  .  .  those  material  goods  to  which  he  has — by 
law  and  custom — private  rights  of  property  .  .  .  and  those 
immaterial  goods  which  belong  to  him.  .  .  .” 

It  is  only  when  it  comes  to  condition  c,  of  exchangeability  that 
Marshall  does  not  anticipate  Professor  Smith.  The  reason  is  not, 
as  Professor  Smith  would  seem  to  suggest,  that  Marshall  is  oblivious 
of  the  fact  that  ”  exchangeability  or  inter-exchangeability  ”  is  the 
“  determining  characteristic  of  economic  goods  ”  (p.  872),  but 
that  Marshall’s  allusion  to  that  fact  is  to  be  found,  not  in  his  pre¬ 
liminary  definition  but  running  through  his  whole  work.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smith  complains  (p.  872)  that  ‘‘  to  judge  from  the  index  to 
the  volume  the  fundamental  notion  of  exchangeability  is  never 
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afterwards  alluded  to.”  But  it  is  distinctly  a  pity  that 'Pro¬ 
fessor  Smith  ^ould  have  confined  his  reading  to  the  index,  other¬ 
wise  he  might  have  noticed  that  the  final  book  (Book  VI.)  in  the 
volume,  consisting  of  217  pages,  is  entitled  ”  Value,  or  Distribution 
and  Exchange  *’ ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  whole  volume  is  gradually 
working  up  to  the  climax  of  Economics — Exchange. 

A  scientist,  before  engaging  on  his  work,  must,  presumably, 
decide  definitely  what  he  is  going  to  assume  and  what  he  is  going 
to  prove.  The  assumptions  will  then  constitute  his  preliminary 
definition,  the  proofs  will  fill  the  body  of  his  work.  Certain  con¬ 
siderations,  however,  must  influence  his  choice  of  assumptions. 
To  quote  Marshall  himself  (Book  II.,  Chap.  I.,  §  1),  “  We  shall  not 
want  to  assume  anything  that  is  not  obvious  and  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge.” 

It  is  Marshall  also  who  has  suggested  (Book  I.,  Chap.  VI.,  §  8, 
note),  ”  that  the  science  of  the  tides  presents  many  close  analogies 
to  economics,”  and  notably  that  between  ”  the  attraction  of  the 
moon  and  sun,”  and  the  ”  desire  to  obtain  comfort  at  the  least 
cost.” 

Now,  if  Professor  Smith  were  asked  to  give  the  preliminary 
assumptions  of  that  science,  how  would  he  define  ”  tides  ”  ? 
Would  he  refer  to  the  well-known  and  obvious  phenomena  of  our 
sea  coasts,  or  would  he  b^in  by  mentioning  the  “  counteracting 
terrestrial  and  solar  and  lunar  gravitational  attractions  ”  ?  Eco¬ 
nomists  in  their  science,  at  any  rate,  prefer  to  make  the  preliminary 
definition  rest  on  obvious  physical  qualities,  such  as  ”  externality,” 
“  materiality,”  and  ”  transferability,”  postponing  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  undoubtedly  more  important  ”  exchangeability  ”  till 
they  have  discovered  more  about  the  conditions  of  exchange. 

n. 

In  discussing  the  definition  of  Production  and  C!onsumption, 
Professor  J.  A.  Smith  does  not  make  his  criticism  in  detail :  ”  I 
have  developed  these  views  without  much  reference  to  Marshall  ” 
(p.  878).  Marshall’s  views  and  Professor  Smith’s  views  must 
therefore  be  compared  and  judged  as  a  whole,  and  I  shall  devote 
myself  to  a  general  criticism  of  Professor  Smith’s  views,  on  the 
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score  that  they  add  to  the  diffioolties  natural  to  the  subjeot,  and 
that  when  these  difficulties  are  resolved,  Professor  Smith  has 
really  not  made  any  advance  on  the  conclusions  of  Marshall. 

To  the  difficulties  of  definition  due  to  the  complexity  of  all 
economic  notions,  Professor  Smith  has  added  yet  two  more  diffi* 
culties — that  of  legal  conceptions  and  that  of  terms  new  to  the 
science  and  inadequate  for  its  purposes. 

The  fondness  for  legal  aspects  that  marked  Professor  Smith’s 
definition  of  wealth  leads  him  to  emphasize  somewhat  unduly 
certain  legal  conceptions  of  the  terms  “  producer  ”  and  con* 
sumer.”  “  The  term  *  producer,’  ”  he  says,  frequently  “  means 
the  person  who  has — by  law  or  custom — the  original  or  first  right 
to  [an]  increase  [of  value],  who  is  the  owner  of  it  and  can  dispose 
of  and  alienate  it”  (p.  875).  Similarly,  the  consumer  is  the 
person  “  who  has,  so  to  speak,  the  last  right  to  that  increase  and 
can  legally  prevent  its  alienation  from  him  ”  (p.  875).  To  say,  as 
Professor  Smith  does,  that  this  sense  of  the  term  ”  producer  ”  is 
frequent  in  economics,  is  hardly  correct.  I  have  never  read  of  a 
mere  investor  in  a  factory  classed  as  a  ”  producer,”  and  it  is  rather 
doubtful  whether  **  consumer  ”  is  used  in  this  sense  even  in 
business,  let  alone  economics.  If  these  legal  senses  are  not  present 
to  the  mind  of  readers  of  economic  works,  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  for  Professor  Smith  to  point  them  out,  and  so  make  it 
necessary  for  him  to  distinguish  the  ”  author  ”  and  ”  producer  ” 
of  a  product  (p.  876),  to  speak  of  “  actual  ”  production,  and,  finally, 
to  show  that  if  the  terms  are  used  in  the  different  senses  he  has 
noted,  some  producers  do  not  produce  and  some  consumers  do 
not  consume  (p.  877). 

To  prevent  misunderstanding,  it  is  certainly  aU  important  for 
the  scientist  who  must  use  popular  terms,  to  distinguish  and  point 
out  all  the  different  uses  of  those  terms  that  might  lead  to  con* 
fusion ;  and  Professor  Smith  is  right  in  showing  that  the  term 
”  producer  ”  covers  also  the  man  who  commands  production ; 
but  in  pointing  out  uses  that  do  not  exist,  or  that  the  reader  would 
easily  distinguish  for  himself.  Professor  Smith  seems  to  me  oidy 
to  be  concocting  a  case  for  the  adoption  of  the  legal  definitions 
that  he  so  peculiarly  favours. 

The  second  element  in  the  additional  confusion  caused  by 
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Professor  Smith  is  the  introdaction  of  new  terms,  popular  enough, 
but  vague,  when  economists  have  invented  terms  to  convey  the 
same  notion  exactly.  It  is  a  pity,  for  instance,  that  Professor 
Smith  uses  the  term  “  worth  ”  which  overrides  the  careful  dis¬ 
tinction  economists  have  drawn  between  *'  utility  ”  and  “  exchange 
value,”  and  might  mean  either.  However,  it  is  not  merely  that 
we  are  often  left  in  the  dark  as  to  Professor  Smith’s  exact  meaning ; 
but  by  using  inadequate  popular  terms.  Professor  Smith  may 
make  false  statements.  Thus,  when  Professor  Smith  says  that 
”  this  increase  [of  the  demand  for  some  part  or  parts  of  my  wealth] 
is  due  either  (a)  to  changes  of  taste  in  others,  (b)  to  the  operation 
of  natural  forces,  or  (c)  to  the  productive  labour  of  some  man  or 
men  ”  (p.  875 ;  see  also  Summary  VI.),  he  omits  one  other  cause 
at  least,  owing  to  his  use  of  ”  taste  of  others  ”  in  preference  to 
”  demand  of  others.”  Demand  in  the  traditional  sense  of  eco¬ 
nomics  includes  (a)  tastes  or  desires,  and  (b)  the  power  to  purchase 
the  desire  or  satisfy  the  taste  ;  and  in  his  enumeration  of  causes 
Professor  Smith  omits  consideration  of  the  fact  that  an  increase 
of  demand  for  my  wealth  may  be  caused,  not  merely  by  changes 
in  the  tastes  of  others,  but  by  changes  in  their  purchasing  power, 
or,  as  the  Germans  have  it,  in  their  ”  Kaufkraft.” 

Finally,  now  that  Marshall’s  context  has  been  taken  into 
account  and  the  confusion  added  by  Professor  Smith  has  been 
resolved,  it  will  be  found  that  Professor  Smith  merely  reasserts 
what  Marshall  asserted  twenty  years  ago.  Professor  Smith  con¬ 
cludes  (p.  877)  that  “  Economic  Production  may  be  defined  as  the 
voluntary  increase  by  labour  of  the  worth  of  a  commodity  and 
Economic  Consumption  as  the  voluntary  decrease  or  destruction 
of  that  worth.”  In  this  definition,  the  most  important  word  is 
”  worth,”  or  utility,  which  was  a  point  particularly  emphasized 
by  Marshall.  In  Book  II.,  Chap.  III.,  §  1,  we  read :  ”  Just  as 
man  can  produce  only  utihties,  so  he  can  consume  nothing  more.” 
And  as  r^rds  less  important  terms  in  the  above  definition. 
Professor  Smith  is  particularly  anxious  to  include  under  ”  Labour  ” 
(o)  “  What  ought  to  be  called  Bodily  Labour,”  (b)  “  Labour  of 
Management  or  Superintendence  or  Organization  ”  (p.  876),  and 
he  emphasizes  the  term  ”  voluntary.”  In  Book  II.,  Chap.  III., 
§  2,  Marshall  includes  in  one  definition  exactly  the  same  two 
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points :  **  We  may  define  labour  as  any  exertion  of  mind  or  body, 
undergone  partly  or  wholly  with  a  view  to  some  good  other  than 
the  pleasure  derived  directly  from  the  work.” 

This  whole  discussion  of  a  definition  of  Producer  and  Consumer 
brings  out  clearly  the  need  that  Marshall  saw  so  well  of  adhering, 
not  merely  to  popular  uses  of  words,  but  to  uses  traditional  in 
the  science  of  economics.  In  Book  II.,  Chap.  I.,  §  2,  he  writes : — 

“  We  must  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  history  of  the  terms  we  use  .  .  . 
we  should  be  boimd  to  keep  our  use  of  terms  as  much  as  possible  in 
harmony  with  the  traditions  of  the  past,  in  order  that  we  might  be  quick 
to  perceive  the  indirect  hints  and  the  subtle  and  subdued  warnings 
which  the  experiences  of  our  ancestors  offer  for  our  instruction  ” — 

warnings  that  Professor  Smith  might  well  have  found  useful. 

This  attempt  at  ”  harmony  with  the  traditions  of  the  past,” 
no  less  than  with  popular  usage,  may  of  course  be  carried  too  far. 
The  definiteness  of  terms  must  be  balanced  against  their  con¬ 
ventionality,  and  Professor  Smith  may  possibly  be  right  when  he 
complains  that  Marshall  ”  fails  to  find  a  clear  line  between  pro¬ 
ductive  and  unproductive  labour  ”  (p.  878) ;  and  when  he  objects 
to  the  inclusion  of  the  ”  labour  expended  in  producing  ephemeral 
luxuries  under  the  title  ‘  unproductive  ’  ”  (p.  878).  But  Professor 
Smith  might  be  considered  a  better  advocate  of  Definiteness  against 
Conventionality  if  he  had  not  failed  to  understand  the  case  where 
the  need  for  terminological  conventionality  is  strongest ;  for  it  is 
mainly  in  deference  to  the  traditions  of  his  science  that  Marshall 
gives  up  definiteness.  Thus,  in  Book  II.,  Chap.  III.,  §  2,  he 
admits  that — 

”  if  we  had  to  make  a  fresh  start  it  would  be  best  to  regard  all  labour 
as  productive,  except  that  which  failed  to  promote  the  aim  towards 
which  it  was  directed,  and  so  produced  no  utility.  But  an  almost 
unbroken  tradition  compels  us  to  regard  the  central  notion  of  the  word 
as  relating  to  the  provision  for  the  wants  of  the  future  rather  than 
those  of  the  present.” 

It  is  not  that  Marshall  ”  fails  to  find  a  clear  line,”  but  that  the 
traditional  use  of  terms  forces  him  to  give  up  the  clear  line  he  has 
found.  Again,  Marshall’s  inclusion  of  the  ”  labour  expended  in 
producing  ephemeral  luxuries  ”  under  the  title  “  unproductive,” 
to  which  Professor  Smith  objects  (p.  878),  is  due  to  Marshall’s 
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attempt  to  connote  definitely  the  traditional  term  *'  prodnotive  ** 
as  “  productive  of  the  means  of  production  and  of  durable  sources 
of  enjoyment,**  which  Marshall  himself  recognizes  as  “  a  slippery 
term  which  should  not  be  used  where  precision  is  needed.** 

In  fine,  Professor  Smith*s  own  unnecessary  distinctions  and 
incomplete  analyses  that  mar  otherwise  conventional  definitions, 
no  less  than  his  demand  for  distinct  and  complete  connotations  of 
terms  that  have  been  in  use  since  Adam  Smith,  may  be  largely 
attributed  to  his  insensibility  to  the  continuousness  and  harmony 
that  is  necessary  within  every  branch  of  science,  and  the  absence 
of  which  is  deplored  in  every  introduction  to  philosophy. 

m. 

The  scope  of  economics  Professor  Smith  wishes  to  be  more 
rigidly  delimited ;  but  to  state  Professor  Smith*s  views  any  more 
specifically  I  find  quite  impossible.  It  is  not  merely  that  notions 
such  as  “  ethical  goodness,**  implying  a  non-ethical  goodness, 
and  an  “  economic  altruistic  but  non-moral  motive  **  (p.  879), 
puzzle  my  imagination,  but  that  I  am  unable  to  gather  whether 
Professor  Smith  wishes  “  all  regard  to  ethical  considerations  or 
motives  **  to  be  excluded  from  the  subject  matter  of  economics, 
or  from  the  economi8t*B  mind  and  attitude. 

Passages  such  as — 

“  Judgments  concerning  the  economic  goodness  or  badness  of  certain 
forms  of  human  conduct  are  a  legitimate,  and  indeed  essential,  part 
of  economics,  while  judgments  concerning  the  ethical  goodness  or 
badness  of  any  are  wholly  irrelevant  to  it  **  (p.  381) ;  or,  again,  “  How 
often  the  would-be  student  or  exponent  of  economic  science  shirks  the 
steep  and  stony  road  of  understanding  and  follows  the  primrose  path 
of  exhortation  and  edification !  **  (p.  379). 

would  seem  to  show  Professor  Smith  an  advocate  of  a  non-ethical 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  economist.  In  this  contention,  I 
should  quite  agree  with  him,  and  Marshall  would  be  found  among 
us,  too. 

**  Of  course  the  economist  retains  the  liberty,  common  to  all  the  world, 
of  expressing  his  opinion  that  a  certain  course  of  action  is  the  right 
one  under  given  circumstances ;  and,  if  the  difficulties  of  the  problem 
are  chiefly  economic,  he  may  speak  with  a  certain  authority.  But, 
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on  the  whole,  though  the  matter  is  one  on  which  opinions  differ,  it 
seems  best  that  he  should  do  so  rather  in  his  private  capacity  than  as 
claiming  to  speak  with  the  authority  of  economic  science.”  (Book  I., 
Chap.  VI.,  §  7.) 

On  the  other  hand,  some  passages  in  Professor  Smith’s  article 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  regard  to  ethical  considerations  is 
to  be  excluded  not  so  much  from  the  economist’s  attitude,  as  from 
the  subject  matter  of  his  study.  One  of  the  **  chief  sources  of 
confusion  in  treatises  on  Economic  Science  ”  is  considered  to  be 
the  ”  failure  to  eliminate  from  its  subject  matter  all  reference  to 
moral  motives  ”  (p.  881) ;  and,  again,  “  Economic  Science  is  the 
study  of  operations  and  effects  of  human  wills  so  far  as  they  are 
not  actuated  by  ethical  motives  ”  (p.  880).  Since  I  am  not  clear 
whether  this  uncertainty  of  meaning  is  due  to  Professor  Smith’s 
philosophy  or  merely  to  its  expression,  I  shall  consider  briefly 
both  possibilities. 

My  uncertainty  as  to  Professor  Smith’s  meaning  may  be  due 
simply  to  the  fact  that  Professor  Smith  considers  the  attitude  of 
the  student  and  his  subject  matter  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing, 
and  that  if  the  student  is  to  adopt  a  non-ethical  attitude  his 
subject  matter  must  also  be  non-ethical.  If  this  is  really  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smith’s  view,  I  can  only  submit  that  it  seems  to  my  mind 
no  impossible  feat  to  take  up  many  different  kinds  of  attitude  to 
the  same  human  operation :  one  may  morally  approve  or  condemn 
the  operation,  study  it  for  its  own  sake,  or  even  value  it  artistically, 
whatever  the  kind  of  operation  may  be.  So  that,  when  I  express 
a  wish  for  the  economist  merely  to  study,  I  am  in  no  way  restricting 
the  human  operations  that  he  may  study. 

Professor  Smith’s  expression  may,  however,  have  cloaked  the 
fact  that,  while  distinguishing  subject  matter  from  attitude,  he 
desires,  not  one  kind  of  restriction  of  scope,  but  two :  restriction 
of  subject  matter  as  well  as  restriction  of  attitude.  If  this  be  the 
case,  I  beg  to  differ  from  him  about  restriction  of  subject  matter 
as  strongly  as  I  have  agreed  with  him  about  restriction  of  attitude. 

”  The  facts  which  make  up  its  [economic  science’s]  subject 
matter,”  writes  Professor  Smith  (p.  880),  ”  can  be  arrived  at  by 
resolving  human  conduct  as  a  whole  into  what  is  due  to  moral 
and  what  is  due  to  non-moral  motives,  and  discounting  the  former 
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moment.”  Now,  the  “  discounting  ”  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
setting  aside  some  methods  in  economics  that  have  proved 
extremely  fruitful,  and,  further,  any  resolution  of  human  conduct 
appears  to  me  most  premature,  considering  the  present  state  of 
the  sciences  of  human  conduct.  Both  these  contentions  will  need 
explanation  to  the  layman. 

To  explain  adequately  the  situation  in  which  the  human  or,  at 
any  rate,  the  social  sciences  find  themselves  to-day,  we  must 
imagine  the  scope  of  the  whole  science  as  an  almost  impassable 
territory  through  which  explorers  are  trying  to  press  their  way. 
Forests  and  deserts  forbid  all  but  water  carriage  as  a  means  of 
progression,  and  it  is,  in  consequence,  only  the  river  valleys  and 
the  lake-sides  that  can  be  investigated.  Similarly,  in  social 
science  only  one  method  of  measurement  has  as  yet  been  found 
possible — that  of  price.  Consequently,  all  those  motives  that 
are  easily  measurable  by  price  have  been  investigated,  but,  as  yet, 
no  others. 

When  Professor  Smith  comes  along  and  says,  “  Do  not  investi¬ 
gate  ethical  motives,”  it  is  as  though  he  said  to  the  explorers, 
“  Do  not  investigate  such  and  such  rivers — they  are  not  your 
province.”  The  explorers,  and,  with  them,  the  economists,  might 
well  answer,  ”  Let  us  investigate  what  our  equipment  specially 
enables  us  to  investigate.”  Professor  Smith  would  be  right  to 
map  out  the  province  of  each  subsidiary  science,  and  so  prevent 
overlapping,  if  there  were  any  other  social  science  worthy  of  the 
name.  But  just  as  in  the  new  territory  it  is  only  the  waterways 
that  provide  a  means  of  approach,  so,  in  social  science,  it  is  eco¬ 
nomics  only  that  provides  a  means  of  forming  exact  laws.  It  is 
possible  in  both  cases  that  the  difficulty  is  only  temporary  ;  indeed, 
my  own  researches  have  led  me  to  the  belief  that  large  social 
tendencies  might  be  discovered  by  the  science  of  “  comparative 
politics  ”  if  it  extended  its  scope  and  ordered  its  methods.  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  at  the  present  moment  childish  to  restrict 
the  scope  of  economics.  Since  no  other  kind  of  social  investiga¬ 
tion  seems  able  to  make  any  headway,  Economics  must  discover 
as  much  about  society  as  its  power  of  measuring  human  motive 
by  money  permits ;  and,  for  the  rest,  to  quote  Marshall,  ”  The 
less  we  trouble  ourselves  with  scholastic  inquiries  as  to  whether 
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a  certain  consideration  comes  within  the  scope  of  economics,  the 
better  ”  (Book  I.,  Chap.  V.,  §  9). 

The  value  of  the  scientific  methods  that  Professor  Smith  would 
set  aside  is  best  explained  by  the  history  of  Economics.  Since 
the  rise  of  the  German  historical  school,  economists  have  ^  ad¬ 
mitted  the  need  of  co-operation  between  inductive  reasoning  and 
the  deductive  reasoning  almost  solely  employed  by  the  English 
classical  school.  To  quote  Marshall  (Book  I.,  Chap.  VI.,  §  2) : — 

“  Long  chains  of  deductive  reasoning  are  directly  applicable  only  to  the 
occurrences  of  the  laboratory.  By  themselves  they  are  seldom  a 
sufficient  guide  for  dealing  with  the  heterogeneous  materials  and  the 
complex  and  uncertain  combination  of  the  forces  of  the  real  world. 
For  that  purpose  they  need  to  be  supplemented  by  specific  experience 
and  applied  in  harmony  with,  and  often  in  subordination  to,  a  ceaseless 
study  of  new  facts,  a  ceaseless  search  for  new  inductions.” 

Were  the  economist  to  act  on  Professor  Smith’s  suggestion,  his 
work  would  be  just  such  a  long  chain  of  deductive  reasoning  from 
certain  economic  motives  as  was  planned  by  John  Stuart  Mill. 
In  1880,  Mill  wrote  an  essay  in  which  he  half  promised  a  treatise 
which  should  be  deliberately  and  openly  based  on  Kicardo’s 
tacit  assumption  that  no  motive  of  action  except  the  desire  for 
wealth  need  be  much  considered  by  the  economist.*  But  to  carry 
out  a  treatise  on  these  lines  that  should  even  remotely  describe 
the  truth,  Mill  found  impossible ;  and,  to  quote  Marshall,  “  he 
made  no  attempt  (in  his  great  economic  work)  to  mark  off  by  a 
rigid  line  those  reasonings  which  assume  that  man’s  sole  motive 
is  the  pursuit  of  wealth  from  those  which  do  not.”  Moreover, 
Professor  Smith  cannot  escape  from  the  lessons  of  Mill  and  con¬ 
temporary  economists  by  supposing  that  these  men  studied  only 
”  the  blind  or  thoughtless  satisfaction  of  wants  and  achievement 
of  desires  ”  (p.  879).  As  a  matter  of  history,  the  earlier  economists 
attached  such  importance  to  “  the  thoughtful  and  prudent  deeds 
of  the  unmoral  but  intelligent  will”  (p.  879)  that  Marshall  is 
constrained  almost  to  apologize :  ”  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
we  assume  every  action  to  be  deliberate  and  the  outcome  of 
calculation  ”  (Book  I.,  Chap.  V.,  §  4). 

*  See  Marshall,  Book  I.,  Chap.  IV.,  $  8,  Edition  4. 

*  Qaoted  from  Marshall,  Mote  to  Book  I.,  Chap.  IV.,  §  7. 
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Professor  Smith  most  bow  to  the  experience  of  working  economists 
that  any  isolation  of  certain  human  motives,  such  as  the  pursuit 
of  wealth — ^whether  wilful  or  not — results  in  delightfully  simple 
and  definite  generalisations,  but  not  necessarily  in  a  truthful 
description  of  the  facts  of  the  economic  world.  But  if  Professor 
Smith  cannot  follow  the  history  of  economics,  let  him  at  any  rate 
mark  the  opinion  of  Buskin,  uttered  in  1862,  when  those  economic 
methods  were  in  full  swing  to  which  his  advice  would  inevitably 
lead. 

"  I  neither  impugn  nor  doubt  the  conclusion  of  the  science  [Political 
Economy]  if  its  terms  are  accepted.  I  am  simply  uninterested  in  them, 
as  I  should  be  in  those  of  a  science  of  gymnastics  which  assumed  that 
men  had  no  skeletons.  It  might  be  shown,  on  that  supposition,  that 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  roll  the  students  up  into  pellets,  flatten 
them  into  cakes,  or  stretch  them  into  cables ;  and  that  when  these 
results  were  effected,  the  re-insertion  of  the  skeleton  would  be  attended 
with  various  inconveniences  to  their  constitution.  The  reasoning  might 
be  admirable,  the  conclusions  true,  and  the  science  deficient  only  in 
applicabihty.  Modem  political  economy  stands  on  a  precisely  similar 
basis.  Assuming,  not  that  the  human  being  has  no  skeleton,  but  that 
it  is  all  skeleton,  it  founds  an  ossifiant  theory  of  progress  on  this  negation 
of  a  soul ;  and  having  shown  the  utmost  that  may  be  made  of  bones 
and  constmcted  a  number  of  interesting  geometrical  figures  with  death’s- 
heads  and  humeri,  successfully  proves  the  inconvenience  of  the  re¬ 
appearance  of  a  soul  among  these  corpuscular  stmctures.  1  do  not 
deny  the  tmth  of  this  theory,  I  simply  deny  its  applicability  to  the 
present  phase  of  the  world.”  (Unto  this  Last,  Essay  I.,  p.  3.) 

P.S. — In  the  January  number  of  the  Economic  Bedew  Professor 
Smith  has  published  some  farther  criticisms  of  the  fundamental 
notions  of  Economics,  dealing  there  with  Capital.”  Now  in  so 
far  as  this  article  purports  to  be  a  criticism  of  Dr.  Marshall’s 
notions,  its  main  object  is  to  show  that  Capital  and  Income  are 
not  V  correlative,”  if  that  term  be  used  in  the  sense  that  “  what¬ 
ever  wealth  is  not  Capital  is  Income,  and  whatever  wealth  is  not 
Income  is  Capital.”  But  then  Dr.  Marshall  does  not  use  the  term 
in  the  sense  attributed  to  it  by  Professor  Smith.  When  he  says 
that  Capital  and  Income  are  ”  correlative,”  Dr.  Marshall  means 
that  ”  each  use  of  the  term  Capital  has  corresponded  more  or  less 
cloBoly  to  one  of  the  uses  of  the  term  Income;  .  .  .  the 
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significations  of  the  two  terms  have  varied  in  breadth  together  *’ 
(Book  II.,  Chap.  IV.,  §  2).  Professor  Smith’s  main  criticism 
would  therefore  appear  irrelevant. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add,  however,  that  Professor  Smith’s  article  is 
not  confined  to  this  refutation  of  his  own  misinterpretation.  Much 
of  it,  indeed,  such  as  the  sub-division  of  Capital  into  “  Land, 
Labour,  and  all  that  is  neither  Land  nor  Labour,”  would  appear 
thoroughly  orthodox,  and  much  of  it,  especially  the  definition  of 
Capital  as  ”  wealth  in  use,”  deserves  separate  consideration. 

P.  Saroant-Flobence. 
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Gkbman  Light  upon  Enqush  Institutions. — There  is  a  familiar 
saying  to  the  eflect  that  “  more  people  know  Tom  Fool  than  Tom  Fool 
knows.”  When  Tom  Fool  is  a  trader  in  competition  with  other  traders 
who  know  more  about  him  and  his  ways  than  he  knows  about  theirs, 
he  is  obviously  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  and  is  not  far  from  deserving 
the  sobriquet  which  the  proverb  assigns  to  him.  The  Germans  know 
a  good  deal  about  us — ^and  turn  it  to  account.  They  may  know  it 
in  not  quite  the  correct  way ;  for  it  is  difilcult  to  escape  from  one’s  own 
accustomed  atmosphere  of  thought  when  studying  foreign  facts,  and 
most  German  writings  about  England  shew  a  lack  of  grasp  of  the 
principles  underlying  our  institutions,  even  where  very  accurately 
recording  methods.  Such  books,  to  be  accepted  without  reservation  as 
authorities,  as  those  of  Aschrott,  Bamreither,  and  Sasbach,  are  not 
too  numerous.  But,  at  any  rate,  information  is  perpetually  and 
voluminously  placed  before  German  readers.  There  is  extremely  little 
of  the  same  kind  on  our  side.  There  is  an  occasional  ”  taking  ”  book 
written  upon  Germany  and  the  Germans,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
which  is  read,  and  intended  to  be  read,  for  the  sake  of  amusement, 
but  which  teaches  nothing  of  practical  value.  We  have  some  excellent 
consular  reports — as,  for  instance,  those  model  ones  from  Frankfort 
— ^which  few  people  read.  But  nothing  beyond.  What  wonder  that 
very  curious  statements  indeed  are  made  among  ourselves  about 
Germany  and  the  Germans  !  The  questions  asked  and  the  observations 
made  a  few  years  ago  by  our  journalists — men  supposed,  according  to 
the  Saturday  Review  of  years  ago,  to  be  endowed  with  “  diffused  omni¬ 
science  ” — on  their  jaunt  through  Germany  truly  astonished  those  who 
know  that  coimtry.  It  is  true,  our  writers  would  probably,  at  first, 
at  any  rate,  find  it  even  more  difficult  to  escape  from  their  own  ambvard 
while  judging  of  German  things.  But,  at  any  rate  from  their  writings, 
we  should  probably  glean  something  worth  knowing  of  those  who  study 
us  no  less  since  they  have  taken  to  studying  us  as  equals  and  com¬ 
petitors,  than  they  did  when  they  studied  us  as  models. 

The  **  Commercial  High  School  ”  of  Munich,  which  ranks  as  a  full 
university,  has  just,  at  the  students’  request,  published  an  interesting 
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volume  of  lectures^  read  by  some  of  its  professors,  as  the  first  instalment 
of  a  regular  course  reviewing  in  succession  the  “  economic  institu¬ 
tions”  of  Germany’s  various  competitors.  This  volume  very  well 
exemplifies  what  has  just  been  said  about  German  methods  of  diffusing 
information  about  ourselves.  The  next  series  is  to  deal  with  the  United 
States.  The  present  volume  is  not  without  its  blemishes — ^little  in¬ 
accuracies  and  incorrect  conceptions.  But  it  gives  a  very  good,  and 
generally  accurate,  survey  of  the  institution  described.  It  may  safely 
be  said  that  no  such  series  of  lectures,  of  equal  value,  would  be  likely 
to  be  produced  at  any  of  our  universities  about  things  German.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bonn,  the  editor,  himself  deals  with  “  The  Organization  of  the 
British  World  Empire  ”  and  ”  Modem  Imperialism.”  He  does  not 
appear  quite  to  realize  that  those  among  us  who  advocte  “  Im¬ 
perialism  ”  have  no  idea  of  rehabilitating  the  proud  Roman  ”  tu  regere 
imperio  populos,”  but  think  simply  of  organizing  our  “  World  Empire  ” 
as  a  family  of  states,  well  knit  together  and  acting  in  union,  under  a 
parent  head,  which,  as  the  Hungarian  Prime  Minister,  Count  Tisza, 
remarked  to  me  at  the  time,  in  a  tone  of  admiration,  is  “  a  grand  idea.” 
Unfortunately,  as  we  now  find  out,  with  Afrikanders  trying  to  keep  out 
our  Indian  fellow  subjects,  and  Canadians  closing  the  door  against 
our  good  allies  the  Japanese,  not  quite  as  easy  of  execution  as  some 
people  seemed  to  imagine  ten  years  ago.  Probably  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
scarcely  judicious  claim  to  “  ascendency  ”  preferred  in  1878,  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  this  continental  misreading  of  our  intentions.  It 
was,  of  course,  in  due  course  answered  by  the  German  Emperor’s  claim 
to  “a  maassgebeni  (decisive)  say”  in  international  afEairs.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  professor  ought  to  know  that  Imperialism  means  more 
than  the  mere  acquisition  of  territory,  say  of  Tripoli  by  Italy,  or  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines  by  the  United  States.  It  seems  difi^ult  to  make 
Germans  understand  our  precise  relations  with  our  Colonies.  In  1911, 
at  HaUe,  I  was  good-humouredly  jeered  at  by  some  professors  of  that 
University  for  our  blindly  ”  giving  away  ”  Canada  to  the  United  States, 
because  public  opinion  approved  of  Canada’s  then  proposed  adoption  of 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty. 

It  seems  just  as  difficult  to  make  Germans  understand  fully  our 
principles  of  banking.  Professor  E.  Jaff4  contributes  two  lectures, 
severally  upon  our  “  Labour  Question  ”  and  our  “  Provision  for  Credit.” 
Admirable  as  these  lectures  are  as  specimens  of  composition,  and 
generally  correct  in  point  of  methods  and  historical  progress,  and  most 
friendly  to  ourwlves  in  tone,  every  now  and  then  there  peeps  out  a 
little  misconception  resulting  from  his  measuring  our  institutions  by 

*  Orundfragen  der  EngUsehen  VdUcnrirttckaft,  Herausgegeben  von  Prof.  Or.  M.  J. 
Bonn.  [166  pp.  8vo.  Dnnckcr  &  Hnmblot.  Leipzig,  1913.] 
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a  German  standard.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  English  banking 
system,  with  its  economy  of  specie  and  its  avoidance  of  “  financing  ” 
speculation.  We  consider  it  best  suited  to  our  own  case,  and  hold  the 
system  of  fluctuating  discounts  to  be  the  most  convenient  means  of  regu¬ 
lating  gold  supply.  Professor  Jafie  remarks  upon  the  absence  among 
ourselves  (in  towns)  of  co-operative  banks  and  of  institutions  to  supply 
well  regulated  mortgage  credit.  As  regards  the  first  point,  we  have 
not  the  large  amount  of  small  trade  and  industry  that  there  is  in 
Germany ;  and  imtil  our  private  bankers  came  to  be  cleared  out  of 
the  way  by  monster  amalgamations,  there  was  plenty  of  personal  credit 
available,  so  that,  in  the  same  sense  as  apphes  in  Germany,  co-operative 
banks  were  then  not  really  wanted.  Now  that  practically  all  local 
banks  have  been  swallowed  up  by  large — a  matter  which  both  Professor 
Jaff4  and  Dr.  Leonhard  appear  to  overlook — we  may  expect  to  see 
co-operative  banks  springing  up.  “  Mortgage  banks  ”  we  have  not 
got  because  the  difiiculty  of  “  title  ” — which  lawyers  are  too  mindful 
of  their  own  interests  to  care  to  help  to  simplify — stands  forbiddingly 
in  the  way. 

Dr.  Vogelstein  contributes  a  lecture  on  ElngUsh  Industry,”  meaning 
manufactures ;  and  Dr.  Leonhard  a  very  timely  and  generally 
accurate  one  on  “  Elnglish  Agriculture,”  which  one  may  hope  will  do 
something  to  correct  false  impressions  widely  prevalent  abroad. 

The  authorities  of  the  University  of  Munich  were  doubtless  well 
advised  in  publishing  these  lectures.  And  if  those  lectures  are  read 
in  this  country  one  may  hope  that  they  wiU  serve  as  an  incentive  to 
our  “  doing  likewise.”  If  Cicero’s  favourite  motto  of  ovScv  yXvKvrtpov 
rj  woirr*  ci'Scnu  is  generally  correct,  the  iravr’  ci*8ci«i  becomes  doubly 
precious  in  matters  of  international  commerce  subject  to  competition. 
And  on  that  ground  we  are  sadly  lacking  in  knowledge. 

Hensy  W.  Wolw. 

A  Timely  Waknino. — ^The  disastrous  breakdown  of  a  number  of 
prominent  co-operative  banks  (of  the  Haas  Union),  which  at  the 
present  time  is  the  talk  of  all  Germany,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
pass  unheeded  in  our  first  stage  of  establishing  co-operative  credit. 
More  particularly  has  it  a  warning  voice  for  our  well-meaning  Govern¬ 
ment  departments,  alike  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  which  appear  bent 
upon  promoting  such  credit  in  the  same  faulty  way,  for  the  apparent — 
but  only  apparent — ^relief  of  the  intended  beneficiaries,  by  means  of 
Government  patronage,  to  the  weakening  of  the  indispensable  sense  of 
responsibility  and  of  self-help. 

For  it  is  just  that  easy-going  indifference  to  safeguards  and  that  same 
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disposition  to  “  force  ”  the  movement  by  extraneous  help,  which  have 
in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse — ^the  very  centre  of  one  great  Agricultural 
Co-operative  Union — brought  about  that  crash,  the  serious  dimensions 
of  which  have  led  to  substantial  State  relief  out  of  the  taxpayer’s  pocket, 
as  a  supposed  necessity.  I  had  expected  something  of  the  sort  ever 
since  I  visited  banks  of  this  type,  that  is,  in  1895.  Not  that  there  are 
not  excellent  banks  in  the  Union  so  aflected.  There  distinctly  are. 
But  the  very  feature  which  has  made  the  Union  formed  by  the  late  Herr 
Haas  so  great  a  success — ^that  is,  the  bringing  together  of  so  vast  a 
number  of  societies  and  members — is  bound  to  militate  against  unity 
of  principle  which  makes  for  security.  To  bring  in  many,  you  cannot 
help  putting  up  with  lax  principle.  To  give  every  local  sub-union  an 
entirely  free  hand,  you  must  tolerate  varieties  of  methods  and  weakening 
of  control.  In  respect  of  common  purchase  and  common  sale  this  does 
not  much  matter.  And  in  those  branches  of  business  the  Haas  Union 
has  scored  largely.  However  credit  is  an  extremely  delicate  plant, 
which  will  not  stand  such  happy-go-lucky  treatment.  The  late  Herr 
Haas  himself  appeared  to  be  aware  of  the  weak  point  in  his  armour. 
For  when,  in  1898,  at  his  Union’s*  Annual  Congress,  at  Carlsruhe,  I  had 
suggested  an  amalgamation  with  the  numerically  weaker  but  essentially 
uniform  and  strictly  governed  Raiffeisen  Union,  he  intimated  to  me 
privately  that  in  proposing  to  carry  out  that  suggestion  he  was  thinking 
of  making  the  Raiffeisen  Central  Bank  the  centre  of  the  common  credit 
movement,  while  himself  retaining  the  lead  in  all  other  business. 

The  main  facts  leading  up  to  the  tragedy  are  set  forth,  not  quite 
fully,  and  naturally  under  an  ex  parte  aspect,  yet  with  general  correct¬ 
ness,  by  Herr  Grabein,  general  secretary  of  the  Union  concerned,  in  an 
article  appearing  in  the  December  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Agricultural  Institute.  That  is,  in  the  main,  the  same  state¬ 
ment  that  the  new  director  of  the  Union,  Herr  Gennes,  laid  before  the 
annual  congress  of  the  Union,  at  Wiesbaden,  in  which  he  franklyadmitted 
that  this  colossal  collapse  had  considerably  shaken  public  confidence 
in  the  Union.  There  had  been  reckless  bestowal  of  credit,  coupled 
with  most  imprudent  looking  up  of  capital  and  speculative  investment. 
The  practice  of  inflating  co-operative  credit  by  extraneous  help  is  apt 
to  lead  to  such  abuses.  There  had  also  been  excessive  trust  in  great 
names,  such  as  we  have  to  be  on  out  guard  against  in  England.  Herr 
Haas  himself  stood,  ostensibly  at  any  rate,  at  the  head  of  all  these 
collapsing  concerns.  And  who  would  not  trust  institutions  presided 
over  by  a  distinguished  deputy  and  State  official,  formerly  Speaker  of 
the  Second  Chamber !  People  deposited  money  foolishly.  But  the 
main  point  was  that  there  was  insufficient  inspection  and  control, 
and  that  no  effect  was  given  to  such  monitions  as  were  pronounced 
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after  the  discovery  of  abases.  The  car  was  kept  rolling  along  as  if 
still  heavily  laden,  although  it  had  lost  all  its  cargo  on  the  road.  The 
Central  Institutions  affected  are  now  found  to  have  been  insolvent 
years  before.  1  could  no  more  than  hint  at  this  when  giving  evidence 
before  the  Departmental  Committee  at  Dublin  in  June,  1912,  when 
these  now  collapsed  banks  were  officially  held  up  to  me  for  admiration 
and  as  a  retort  to  my  warnings.  Many  of  our  promoters  of  co-operative 
banks  do  not  like  inspection ;  they  pronounce  supervisory  councils 
imnecessary.  Others — ^the  Government  included — want  co-operative 
banks  inspected  by  officers  of  joint  stock  banks  (which  banks  are  to 
make  advances  to  them),  instead  of  by  officers  of  Unions.  Here  we  have 
an  example  of  what  that  may  lead  to.  The  managing  director  of  the 
Central  bank,  which  held  millions  of  marks  of  deposits,  when  questioned 
by  local  banks,  pronounced  their  money  absolutely  safe,  although  he 
knew  his  bank  to  be  insolvent.  Furthermore,  the  Raiffeisen  principle 
is,  never — except  in  quite  special  cases  justifying  such  course — ^to  grant 
credit  otherwise  than  upon  a  statement  of  its  object  and  specific  approval 
of  such  object.  In  many  Haas  societies  members  have  cash  credits 
opened  to  them,  as  a  matter  of  course,  against  which  they  may  draw  at 
pleasure.  And  that  has  been  justified  in  the  Union  paper  on  the  ground 
of  convenience  to  the  Committee. 

A  cluster  of  banks  cannot  exist  except  there  be  strictness  and  unity 
of  principle  in  it.  The  excellence  of  the  co-operative  banks  of  the 
Haas  Union  in  Rhineland,  Saxony  (both  Prussian  and  independent), 
Hanover  and  so  on,  cannot  neutralize  the  blow  to  credit  sustained  by 
reason  of  loose  practice  in  Hesse.  Sad  as  it  is — meaning  serious  loss 
to  many  members,  and  only  stopping  short  of  ruin  thanks  to  a  heavy 
vote  of  money  by  the  Hessian  Chamber — ^the  Hessian  catastrophe 
may  be  taken  to  have  happened  very  opportunely  for  ourselves,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  setting  out  on  a  path  that  may,  \mles8  we  take 
warning  and  walk  warily,  lead  to  similar  disaster. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 

Aobicultural  Wages  in  Lincolnshire. — When  the  wages  of 
agricultural  labourers  are  under  discussion,  land  reformers  as  a  rule 
direct  attention  to  the  badly  paid  counties.  There  is  obviously  more 
need  for  improvement  in  the  South  than  in  the  North.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  because  we  hear  little  or  nothing 
about  the  better  paid  counties  all  is  well  with  them.  To  some  extent 
the  Report  of  the  Land  Inquiry  Committee  puts  us  on  our  guard  in 
this  respect.  The  Report  tells  us  that  the  figures  given  for  the  various 
counties  are  only  averages,  and  that  while  some  labourers  earn  more 
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than  the  average,  others  earn  less.  Quite  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  earn  considerably  more  than  the  average,  and  others  earn  con¬ 
siderably  less.  Many  people,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  rural 
wage  question  beyond  what  they  gather  from  statistics,  are  apt  to 
think  that  all  the  labourers  in  a  given  county  earn  approximately  the 
average  wage  for  that  county ;  some  may  possibly  earn  a  little  more, 
and  others  a  little  less,  but  everybody,  roughly  speaking,  earns  the 
average  wage.  But  nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Only 
those  who  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  village  life  have  an 
idea  how  far  the  wages  of  some  good  labourers  in  regular  employment 
fall  below  the  average.  In  the  Southern  counties  the  difference  in  the 
men’s  earnings  may  not  be  so  great  owing  to  the  lower  standard  of  wages 
in  those  counties ;  but  if  it  is,  one  can  only  wonder  what  the  worst 
paid  men  in  the  worst  paid  counties  actually  do  earn,  and  how  they 
live. 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  ordinary  labourers  in 
Lincolnshire  earned  on  an  average  19«.  5d.  a  week  in  1907.  According 
to  the  Report  of  the  Land  Inquiry  Committee  wages  in  the  county 
have  risen  slightly  since  that  time.  At  the  present  time,  therefore, 
wages  in  Lincolnshire  cannot  be  less  than  20«.  a  week.  Now,  I  do  not 
wish  to  suggest  that  20».  a  week  as  an  average  is  too  high  ;  but  perhaps 
a  word  of  explanation  may  be  permitted  respecting  it.  If  you  take 
the  average  wage  given  for  any  industry,  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  a  fairly  large  number  of  men  earn  less  than  the  average,  while 
comparatively  few  earn  more.  Those  who  earn  above  the  average  are 
more  or  less  exceptional  men,  and  as  a  rule  are  few  and  far  between. 
It  is  precisely  the  same  in  the  case  of  agriculture.  Therefore  20«.  a 
week  may  exhibit  the  exact  medium  between  the  highest  wages  and 
the  lowest  in  Lincolnshire  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  a  fair  indication  of  the 
average  earnings  of  ordinary  men  all  the  same. 

Farmers,  I  am  well  aware,  will  differ  strongly  from  such  a  view.  They 
will  tell  you  that  labourers  earn  even  more  than  the  Land  Inquiry 
Committee  state.  They  will  tell  you  that  none  but  unskilled  and  worth¬ 
less  men  in  Lincolnshire  earn  less  than  20«.  to  25s.  a  week ;  say  22«.  6d. 
as  an  average.  I  am  perfectly  aware,  too,  that  farmers  are  commonly 
regarded  as  great  authorities  on  agriculture.  In  fact  they  are  practi¬ 
cally  the  only  authorities  on  that  subject  we  possess.  If  a  man  needs 
information  on  any  point  pertaining  to  things  agricultural,  to  whom 
should  he  go  but  to  a  farmer  ?  Yes,  I  know  all  that  very  well.  Still, 
two  things  must  be  said  concerning  their  estimate  of  labourers’  average 
earnings,  first,  when  a  farmer  says  one  of  his  men  is  earning  21«.  a 
week,  that  man  without  fail  will  tell  you  that  he  is  only  earning  18». 
Secondly,  some  farmers  who  now  claim  to  be  paying  well  over  20*.  a 
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week,  and  even  in  a  few  cases  up  to  25«.,  are  strangely  uneasy  at  the 
prospect  of  being  compelled  to  pay  a  minimum  wage  of  20».  6d.  And 
there  I  leave  the  matter. 

In  order  to  understand  the  village  wage  question  it  is  necessary  to 
divide  labourers  into  four  classes.  They  should  be  divided  into  many 
more  really,  but  four  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  First,  there 
are  the  rangle  men  who  live  “in  the  house,”  and  have  a  weekly  or 
yearly  wage  in  addition  to  their  board  and  lodging,  never  losing  any 
time  from  any  cause  whatever.  In  the  second  class  may  be  included 
all  the  married  men  who  have  a  yearly  contract,  pay  no  rent  for  house 
and  garden,  receive  payment  in  kind  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and 
lose  no  time.  Thirdly,  you  have  a  class  which  may  live  on  or  ofl  the 
farm,  paying  rent  in  the  usual  way  either  to  the  farmer  or  a  landlord, 
receiving  no  payment  in  kind,  and  losing  no  time.  Lastly,  you  have  a 
class  exactly  like  the  one  just  mentioned,  with  this  one  difference,  they 
are  continually  losing  time  owing  to  the  weather  and  various  causes. 
In  the  last  class  I  have  not  included  the  casual  labourers,  although 
they  nught  well  have  been  mentioned,  for,  like  other  people,  they  are 
obliged  to  work  in  order  to  live.  But  I  have  purposely  left  them  out, 
and  am  purposely  leaving  them  out  all  the  way  through. 

Another  thing  needs  to  be  understood,  namely,  that  wages  some¬ 
times  vary,  not  merely  from  district  to  district,  but  even  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  parish,  and  in  odd  cases,  even  on  the  same  farm. 
None  but  those  who  have  an  intimate  acquiuntance  with  village  con¬ 
ditions  have  the  least  idea  how  widely  wages  do  differ.  And  I  may  say 
that  the  variation  is  so  great  that  probably  no  single  individual  is 
perfectly  qualified  to  say  what  the  wages  are  in  any  given  district. 
It  is  certainly  true  of  many  districts  that  the  only  way  to  find  out 
exactly  is  to  ask  every  individual  master  and  man  what  wages  are  paid 
on  the  one  hand,  and  received  on  the  other.  Tou  would  then  get  to 
know — ^provided  that  in  every  case  they  told  you  the  truth,  which  it  is 
exceedingly  probable  all  of  them  would  not  do.  Now,  obviously  few 
people  have  the  time,  opportunity,  or  inclination  for  such  an  inquiry. 
Consequently,  there  is  always  something,  most  likely  several  things, 
of  which  yon  are  totally  ignorant,  and  which  if  known  would  completely 
alter  your  estimate.  Life  for  most  people  in  the  villages  revolves  in 
very  small  circles,  much  smaller  than  they  may  be  aware  of,  and  no¬ 
where  do  people  need  to  be  warned  more  against  imagining  their  own 
garden  to  constitute  the  universe  than  in  the  rural  districts.  This  I 
could  abundantly  verify,  if  space  permitted,  from  my  own  experience. 

If,  for  instance,  you  live  at  one  point  on  the  lincolnshire  wolds,  all 
the  labourers  live  in  houses  on  the  farms,  or  else  in  houses  attached  to 
the  farms,  that  is  in  houses  under  the  control  of  the  farmers.  The  men 
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are  all  ather  tied,  and  consequently  receive  payment  in  kind  in  addition 
to  their  wages  ;  or  they  earn  so  much  by  piece  work  and  extra  payments 
at  special  times,  lose  so  little  time,  have  so  many  advantages  such  as 
the  privilege  of  planting  potatoes  in  the  field  at  a  merely  nominal  rent, 
that  their  earnings  are  practically  on  a  level  with  the  wages  of  the 
tied  men.  What  is  more  natural  than  for  a  man  living  in  such  a  locality 
— perhaps  seldom  going  far  from  home,  being  mainly  interested  in  his 
own  affairs,  generally  speaking  living  his  own  life,  and  seeing  things 
chiefly  from  his  own  point  of  view — to  think  that  the  average  earnings 
obtaining  there  are  the  average  earnings  for  the  whole  surrounding 
district  ?  But  the  truth  is  that  only  a  very  few  miles  away  an  entirely 
different  state  of  things  exists.  There  you  wUl  find  a  village  where 
tied  men  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule ;  where  the  great 
majority  live  in  houses  detached  from  the  farms,  receive  no  payment 
in  kind,  and  no  advantages  worth  the  mention  ;  where  piece  work  and 
extra  payments  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  non-existent ;  where 
anything  up  to  one  day  a  week  is  lost,  and  where  the  total  earnings  of 
the  men  for  the  most  part  are  no  higher  than  tied  men  usually  receive 
in  money  apart  from  what  they,  receive  in  kind.  Here  you  have  con¬ 
ditions  that  not  a  few  lincolnshire  people  would  emphatically  declare 
could  not  possibly  exist,  and  also  conditions  concerning  which  the 
published  statistics  for  the  county  leave  you  absolutely  in  the  dark. 

When  the  Insurance  Act  first  came  into  operation  a  lecturer  visited 
a  village  near  Lincoln  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  its  working.  He 
had  evidently  gathered  from  some  source  or  other,  statistical  or  other¬ 
wise,  that  18<.  a  week  was  the  local  wage,  for  he  referred  to  the  men 
in  his  audience  as  earning  that  amount.  “  Howd  on  a  bit,  mester,” 
some  one  called  out ;  “  what  about  them  7^.  days  ?  ”  The  lecturer 
had  to  admit  that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  about  what  was  meant. 
“  Then  I’ll  tell  you,”  said  the  man.  “  Sometimes  when  you  have 
carried  your  dinner  about  a  mile,  it  comes  on  to  rain  about  9  o’clock. 
There’s  nowt  no  more  for  you  to  do  that  day,  so  off  you  go  home. 
You’ve  earned  l\d.,  because  we  only  get  2s.  6d.  when  we  get  a  full  day. 
That’s  what  I  mean.”  I  know  the  labourer  in  question  well ;  and  in 
1912 — which  was  a  very  wet  year  and  therefore  a  very  bad  year  for  men 
who  have  to  lose  wet  time — ^he  put  down  every  penny  he  earned,  and 
it  worked  out  at  9«.  4^.  a  week.  Out  of  this  9s.  4^.  he  had  to  pay 
2s.  9d.  a  week  rent — ^for  a  house  that  is  not  fit  to  live  in.  Ordinarily 
he  earns  about  14s.  a  week.  His  extra  earnings  amount  to  about  Is.  fid. 
a  week,  which  should  bring  his  wages  up  to  Ifis.  fid.,  but  unfortunately 
he  loses  one  day  a  week  owing  to  the  weather  and  various  causes,  which 
brings  his  wages  down  to  about  14s.  It  would  not  be  very  wide  of  the 
mark  to  say  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  labourers  in  that  village  (it  is  not 
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a  small  one)  earn  that  amount.  In  1912  the  labourer  already  mentioned, 
and  three  or  four  others,  did  harvest  work  for  Zs.  l^d.  a  day ;  that 
is  their  wages  were  2s.  6d.,  and  they  received  five  quarter’s  pay.  This 
is  in  well-paid  Lincolnshire,  a  county  which  has  been  described  by  a 
leading  member  of  the  Farmer’s  Union  as  second  to  none  in  the  matter 
of  wages,  and  where  the  men  are  said  to  earn  on  an  average  at  least 
209.  a  week. 

The  same  village  (others  exactly  similar  could  be  cited  ofi-hand) 
will  serve  to  illustrate  how  wages  may  vary  within  the  same  parish. 
Tied  labourers  in  that  parish  receive  from  13«.  to  14«.  a  week  in  money 
all  the  year  round,  a  house  and  garden  rent  free,  and  30  stone  of  bacon 
at  Christmas.  Here  you  have  two  classes  of  men  working  regularly 
side  by  side  on  adjoining  farms  ;  one  class  receives  about  14<.  a  week  in 
money,  a  house  and  garden  rent  free,  and  30  stone  of  bacon ;  while 
the  other  class  receives  the  same  amount  in  money,  and  nothing  further. 
What  is  the  explanation  ?  How  is  it  that  the  one  class  is  willing  to 
work  on  under  such  unequal  terms  ?  For  one  thing  the  number  of 
tied  situations  is  distinctly  limited,  so  that  the  others  could  not  become 
tied. if  they  wanted.  For  another  thing  they  would  not  if  they  could, 
because  tied  men  always  have  Sunday  work  to  do,  and  because  living 
in  houses  detached  from  the  farms  they  enjoy  far  more  liberty,  politically, 
and  in  every  sense. 

Labourers  living  in  detached  houses  always  have  to  pay  for  their 
freedom.  But  the  difference  between  the  earnings  of  the  free  men 
and  the  tied  men  in  this  particular  village,  and  in  other  villages  that 
might  be  mentioned,  is  not  altogether  the  price  of  freedom.  It  is  partly 
due  to  a  phenomenon  that  is  not  without  interest  to  the  student  of 
political  economy.  In  such  villages  the  young  men  remain  at  home, 
and  seem  disinclined  to  seek  their  fortunes  abroad.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  say  why  they  remain,  but  they  do.  A  manufacturing  town  may  be 
but  a  few  miles  away,  higher  wages  may  be  offered  outside,  life  in  the 
village  is  no  brighter  than  in  other  villages,  and  still  they  remain.  When 
work  is  scarce  they  will  leave  home  for  a  few  weeks,  but  return  instantly 
it  becomes  more  plentiful.  Consequently  the  supply  of  labour  is  always 
in  excess  of  the  demand.  Such  a  village  is  a  farmer’s  Utopia  ;  a  man 
is  always  ready  when  he  needs  one.  But  observe  that  the  tied  men 
receive  the  average  wage  of  tied  men  in  the  county ;  it  is  only  the 
free  men  who  suffer  from  the  excess  of  labour,  and  therefore  receive 
less  than  free  men  usually  receive.  The  tied  men  seem  to  have  a  labour 
market  of  their  own,  the  others  making  no  attempt  whatever  to  compete 
for  the  tied  positions.  This  throws  a  certain  amoimt  of  light  on  the 
tied  system,  and  shows  what  some  labourers  are  willing  to  pay  for  the 
luxury  of  being  free. 
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RefeTence  has  already  been  made  to  the  farmers’  claim  that,  for  the 
district  around  Lincoln,  no  skilled  men  receive  less  than  208.  to  258. 
a  week,  when  all  things  are  considered.  The  following  incident  has 
happened  during  the  present  winter  within  twelve  miles  of  Lincoln. 
Two  men  whom  I  know  perfectly  well,  who  can  shear  sheep,  stack, 
thatch,  plash  a  hedge,  sink  a  well,  make  a  tennis  lawn  on  ground  level 
or  otherwise,  fell  a  tree,  and  are  therefore  skilled  if  anybody  is,  work  on 
a  certain  estate,  and  are  paid  208.  a  week  for  their  services.  Some 
of  the  farmers  on  the  estate,  being  afraid  that  their  own  men  would 
become  dissatisfied  on  account  of  the  high  wages  these  men  were 
receiving,  grumbled  about  the  matter  to  the  land  agent.  A  dispute 
followed  between  the  agent  and  the  two  men,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
agent  was  reminded  that  they  each  had  to  keep  a  bicycle  and  a  long 
list  of  expensive  tools,  which  cost  them  28.  6d.  a  week  on  an  average. 
Ordinary  labourers  did  not  require  a  bicycle  for  their  work,  and  needed 
comparatively  few  tools  ;  if  the  agent  would  provide  them  with  bicycles, 
and  place  them  on  a  level  with  ordinary  labourers  in  the  matter  of 
tools,  they  would  be  pleased  to  work  for  188.  a  week.  Now,  this  188. 
a  week  would  represent  more  than  their  real  earnings,  because  they 
never  receive  anything  extra,  but  on  the  other  hand  lose  on  an  average 
half  a  day  every  week  owing  to  the  weather ;  therefore  these  two 
exceptionally  skilled  men  in  reality  signified  their  willingness  to  work 
for  an  average  wage  of  168.  6d.  a  week.  With  nominally  208.  a  week, 
when  wet  time  and  exceptional  expenses  were  deducted,  their  average 
earnings  amounted  to  158.  lOd.  a  week.  And  they  were  the  envy  of 
all  eyes  !  Once  more,  this  is  well-paid  Lincolnshire. 

This  is  Lincolnshire,  where  some  farmers  are  openly  boasting  about 
the  high  wages.  At  the  same  time  others  are  trying  with  more  or  less 
assurance  to  make  it  clear  that  the  coimty  will  be  unaffected  by  the 
minimum  wage.  A  recent  speaker  on  the  wage  question  said  that 
what  agriculture  needed  most  of  all  was  to  be  left  alone.  Left  alone  ! 
Are  able-bodied,  industrious,  skilful  men  to  be  left  alone  with  148.  a 
week,  not  to  mention  an  occasional  98.  4^.  ?  According  to  this  view 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  done,  and  will  continue  to  do  all 
that  is  necessary  for  labourers.  And  this  attitude  represents  the  entire 
outlook  of  many  farmers.  With  the  average  farmer  hardly  anything 
is  so  important  as  to  keep  down  wages.  Another  crop  might  pay 
better,  but  if  it  entails  more  labour  it  is  out  of  the  question.  Therefore, 
a  proposal  to  raise  wages  seems  a  proposal  to  inflict  on  farmers  a  definite 
loss.  On  the  other  hand,  they  consider  that  to  talk  about  fair  rents, 
security  of  tenure,  compensation  for  improvements,  and  protection 
from  the  ravages  of  game,  is  to  talk  about  things  of  little  real 
importance.  There  are  indeed  farmers  who  would  far  rather  pay  a 
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given  sum  to  the  landlord  than  to  their  men.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  all  farmers  do  not  live  under  bad  landlords ;  some 
never  suffer  from  the  ravages  of  game,  and  a  great  many  never  think 
of  going  in  for  improvements  of  any  description.  The  farming  class 
must  not  be  judged  altogether  by  the  standard  of  those  who  are 
in  the  public  eye,  for  all  farmers  are  not  in  the  public  eye.  But 
here  is  the  point.  If  the  institution  of  a  minimum  wage  for  farm 
labourers  helps  farmers  to  get  out  of  the  ruts  into  which  they  have 
fallen — which  quite  conceivably  it  may, — and  turns  their  attention 
towards  greater  production  instead  of  cheaper  production,  it  will  do 
more  for  the  labourers  than  appears  at  first  sight,  great  as  that  benefit 
is  ;  it  will  also  benefit  agriculture  generally,  and  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Joseph  Clask. 

Co-OPEBATiON  IN  India. — ^Never  has  seed  fallen  upon  more  fruitful 
ground  than  the  gospel  of  co-operation  on  Indian  soil.  Ten  years  ago 
the  ground  was  still  absolutely  bare  and  uncultivated.  There  was  not 
even  a  law  to  sanction  the  formation  of  co-operative  societies.  To-day 
it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  well-bearing  field.  On  June  30  last 
there  were,  according  to  the  ofiicial  Report,  no  fewer  than  12,324  co¬ 
operative  societies  in  India,  with  collectively  573,536  members  and 
£3,562,284  working  capital.  As  Sir  Robert  Carlyle,  speaking  for  the 
Government,  stated  at  the  last  Annual  Conference  of  Registrars, 
“  including  the  families  of  memlwrs  there  must  now  be  three  millions 
of  people  directly  interested  in  co-operative  societies  ;  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  beneficially  affected  is  much  greater.  Where  the  co-operative 
movement  is  strong,  the  money-lender  who  wishes  to  keep  his  clients 
has  to  reduce  his  rate  of  interest  and  to  show  some  consideration  for 
his  debtors.  Taking  this  into  account,  at  least  six  millions  of  people 
are  now  benefited,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  co-operative 
movement."  Even  that  is  not  all ;  for  the  practice  of  co-operation 
has  awakened  men’s  minds  and  helped  to  improve  their  morals.  The 
missionaries,  who  are  doing  admirable  work  among  the  backward  races 
(whom  only  they  can  hope  to  instruct  to  any  effect),  find,  like  their 
brethren  in  Germany  and  Italy,  that  co-operation  educates  morally. 
There  is  a  clamour  also  for  "  more  education  "  and  for  a  wider  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  co-operative  principle,  which  bodes  well  for  the  future. 

The  figures  quoted  refer  to  British  India,  with  the  inclusion  of  the 
two  native  states  of  Mysore  and  Baroda.  They  indicate  an  increase 
upon  the  figures  of  the  preceding  year  by  no  fewer  than  4,147  societies 
and  nearly  160,000  members.  The  working  capital  had  grown  by 
£1,324,006 — and  Government  assistance  with  money  had  almost 
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ceased.  Of  the  £3,562,284  workmg  capital  recorded,  only  £75,170  had 
been  supplied  from  the  coffers  of  the  State.  Deposits  by  members, 
which  at  the  outset  were  pronounced  altogether  out  of  the  question, 
had,  on  the  other  hand,  mounted  up  to  £623,643,  that  is,  about  more  by 
50  per  cent,  than  in  1912.  That  is  an  excellent  record. 

And,  although  it  must  be  understood  that  there  is  still  a  great  deal 
in  this  infant  movement  that  is  far  from  perfect,  on  the  whole,  judging 
by  the  spirit  which  pervades  it,  it  must  be  pronoimced  “  sound.” 
Evidently  there  is  distinct  aptitude  for  co-operation  among  the  natives. 
Evidently  also  there  was  need  of  co-operation.  And  need  is  by  far 
the  best  recruiting  power  that  co-operation  can  command.  However, 
great  credit  is  also  due  to  the  Registrars,  to  whom  the  conduct  of 
the  propaganda  has  been  entrusted.  They  have  rightly  appreciated  the 
character  of  their  task.  Nowhere  have  they  attempted  to  force  the 
movement ;  they  have  rather  restrained  it,  weeding  out  unmercifully 
societies  formed  on  wrong  lines  or  pursuing  improper  objects.  They 
have  in  no  wise  magnified  their  office,”  but,  on  the  contrary,  laboured 
to  keep  out  ”  officialism  ”  and  to  provide  for  the  replacement  of  their 
own  supervision  by  the  work  of  societies  themselves  and  by  propaganda 
and  instruction  given  by  volunteer  ”  honorary  ”  workers,  of  whom  a 
fair  number  have  already  come  forward,  with  a  promise  of  further 
increase  in  the  future. 

The  societies  thus  far  formed  are  for  out  and  out  the  largest  part 
credit  societies,  and  among  such  the  overwhelming  majority  are  agri¬ 
cultural.  That  was  where  the  shoe  pinched  most.  The  foundation 
having  been  so  laid,  however,  there  is  a  good  prospect  now  of  the 
development  of  the  purchase  and  sale  side  of  the  movement  on  industrial 
ground.  Befriended  by  the  authorities,  co-operators  are  struggling 
with  the  difficulties  of  establishing  productive  co-operation  among  many 
thousands  of  silk-weavers.  That  is  a  difficult  enterprise.  On  agri¬ 
cultural  ground  there  are  appreciably  fewer  hindrances  to  overcome, 
especially  as  regards  common  purchase  of  goods.  Accordingly  we  find 
sugar  works  already  to  some  little  extent  profiting  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  co-operative  methods.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to 
organize  a  co-operative  sale  of  cotton,  and  the  success  of  some  co¬ 
operative  dairies  set  up  in  various  parts  of  India  is  the  talkof  the  country. 
There  are  efforts  being  made  to  ensure  a  better  supply  of  seed,  which 
is  very  much  needed.  In  this  respect  the  Government  might  legiti¬ 
mately  afford  some  help. 

The  young  movement  has  not,  of  course,  yet  grown  out  of  its  period 
of  mumps  and  measles.  There  are  distinct  dangers  still  besetting  its 
progress,  of  which  this  is  not  quite  the  place  to  speak.  One  may  hope 
that,  having  begun  so  well,  it  will  succeed  in  surmounting  them.  The 
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outlook  is  distinctly  promising.  And  if  things  continue  on  the  right 
lines  we  are  likely  to  see  home  out  by  fact  the  opinion  recently  expressed 
by  a  native  registrar  to  the  effect  that  “  never  has  there  been  a  greater 
benefit  conferred  upon  India.” 

Henby  W.  Wolff. 

The  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Econoiuc  and  Social  Inteluoence. 
— ^The  Monthly  Bulletin  issued  by  the  International  Institute  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Rome  has  now  conquered  for  itself  a  position  in  periodical 
literature  which  makes  it  practically  indispensable  to  students  of 
agriculture  and  certain  other  economic  questions.  Agriculture  is,  to 
instance  one  point,  in  the  present  day  so  much  bound  up  with  co¬ 
operation  that  of  necessity  co-operation  looms  large  in  the  investigations 
of  the  Institute. 

The  Bulletin  for  February  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  kind  of  informa¬ 
tion  so  provided.  The  article  on  “  Institutions  for  Rural  Land  Credit 
in  Grermany  ”  is  exceedingly  opportune  and  sufficiently  comprehensive. 
By  the  side  of  it  appear  companion  articles  on  “  Land  Credit  As¬ 
sociations  ”  in  Denmark,  and  “  Popular  Credit  ”  in  Russia  and  in  Rou- 
mania.  The  Danish  co-operative  mortgage  institutions  are  deserving 
of  much  more  attention  than  they  have  hitherto  received,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  notice  here  given  of  them  should  be  so  fragmentary. 
And  M.  ScheremetefTs  account  of  Russian  popular  credit  is  scarcely 
quite  equal  to  that  quite  recently  issued  by  M.  de  Borodaewsky.  Under 
the  head  of  “  Roumania  ” — a  country  now  very  active  in  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  institutions,  labelled  “  co-operative  ”  for  the  benefit  of  agri¬ 
culture — some  guidance  should  have  been  afforded  to  enable  readers  to 
distinguish  between  industrial  People's  Banks — which  are  co-operative 
only  in  name — and  rural,  which  form  the  great  bulk,  but  which  are 
largely  dependent  upon  Government  advances.  The  most  interesting 
subject  of  Roumanian  obstei  is  unfortunately  only  just  touched  upon. 

The  Bulletin  has  recently  given  a  very  full,  though  rather  over- 
scientific,  account  of  Italian  affittanze  coUettive,  which,  pending  the 
publication  of  a  Committee  Report,  promised  about  eighteen  months 
ago,  still  holds  the  field  as  the  most  authoritative  conspectus  on  the 
subject.  It  would  be  well  worth  the  Institute’s  while  to  supply  parallel 
reviews  of  the  progress  of  the  movement  of  collective  settlement — which 
the  Bulletin  persists  in  styling  collective  ”  farming  ” ;  but  that  would 
be  a  different  thing  altogether — in  its  parent  country  Italy,  Roumania, 
Hungary,  and  Servia.  There  is  no  subject  more  interesting  to  social 
reformers  at  the  present  time. 

The  article  on  ”  The  Co-operative  Movement  in  Wisconsin,”  which 
is  practically  a  summary  of  a  series  of  interesting  monographs  issued 
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by  Madison  Uniyersity,  is  a  useful  reminder  of  the  very  prominent 
position  which  that  University  is  creditably  taking  in  the  acclimatisation 
of  co-operation  in  the  United  States,  where  co-operative  credit,  and 
co-operation  applied  to  agriculture  have  now  become  leading  questions 
of  the  day.  An  interesting  survey  of  institutions  for  co-operative 
insurance,  by  the  highly  experienced  Professor  Vliebergh  of  Louvain 
University  (formerly  Ueneral  Secretary  of  the  Boerenbond),  and  a 
decidedly  illuminating  article  by  Mr.  John  M.  Ramsay,  Superintendent 
of  Statistics  and  Intelligence  to  the  Scottish  Board  of  Agriculture,  on 
“  Small  Holdings  in  Scotland  and  the  Effects  of  recent  Legislation 
regarding  them,”  complete  the  catalogue  of  the  “  plums  ”  of  this 
interesting  volume. 

Henby  W.  Wolff. 

CuRBBNT  Economic  Pkbiodicals. — The  Economic  Journal  for  March 
opens  with  Mr.  P.  H.  Wicksteed’s  presidential  address  to  section  F 
of  the  British  Association  at  Birmingham  on  “  The  Scope  and  Method 
of  Political  Economy  in  the  Light  of  the  *  Marginal  Theory  ’  of  Value 
and  of  Distribution.”  Prof.  D.  H.  Macgregor  writes  on  the  “  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Control  of  German  Syndicates,”  with  particular  reference 
to  the  coal,  iron  and  steel  industries  of  Germany.  Mr.  W.  H.  White- 
lock,  in  the  “  Industrial  Credit  System  and  Imprisonment  for  Debt,” 
advocates  the  retention  of  the  power  of  imprisonment  for  debt, 
while  at  the  same  time  preventing  debtors  from  going  to  prison  by 
the  adoption  of  some  such  methods  as  prevail  at  the  Birmingham 
County  Court,  of  which  the  writer  of  the  article  is  registrar.  Other 
topics  dealt  with  in  this  issue  are  the  “  Economic  Activities  of  Modem 
Jewry,”  by  Israel  Cohen,  and  the  “  United  States  Federal  Income  Tax,” 
by  Prof.  Seligman. 

The  first  number  of  The  Political  Quarterly,  which  made  its  dibut  in 
February,  deserves  a  hearty  welcome,  and  we  wish  it  every  success. 
It  will  deal  with  the  actual  developments  of  political,  social  and  economic 
policy,  both  in  this  and  in  other  countries,  from  an  impartial  point  of 
view.  The  present  issue  contains  two  very  opportune  and  informing 
articles— one  on  “  The  State  in  Recent  Political  Theory,”  by  Mr.  A.  D. 
Lindsay,  the  other  on  **  Municipal  Govenunent  in  Birmingham,”  by 
Mr.  Norman  Chamberlain.  Other  subjects  discussed  are :  “  The 
Amendment  of  the  United  States  Senate,”  by  Senator  Lodge  ;  "  Regis¬ 
tration  of  Title  to  Land,”  by  Sir  C.  F.  Brickdale ;  and  “  The  School  in 
Relation  to  Civic  Progress,”  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Paton.  There  are  also  two 
unsigned  articles  on  “  The  Home  Rule  ffituation,”  and  “  The  Dublin 
Labour  Dispute.” 
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The  Church  Quarterly  Redew  for  January  contains  an  article  by 
a  French  writer,  who  remains  anonymous,  on  “  The  Separation  of 
Church  and  State.”  It  gives  the  most  important  facts  bearing  on  the 
subject  since  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  author,  with 
whatever  truth,  suggests  that  the  policy  against  the  Church  on  the 
part  of  the  State  was  connected  with  the  hostility  excited  by  the  line 
taken  by  the  Church  in  the  affaire  Dreyfus. 

In  the  Irish  Church  Quarterly  for  January  the  Bishop  of  Eilmore 
writes  on  “  Improvement  of  Clerical  Stipends.”  It  appears  from  the 
article  that,  while  since  Disestablishment  the  stipends  of  curates  in 
Ireland  have  increased  by  100  per  cent.,  and  are  paid  quarterly  and 
with  unfailing  punctuality  instead  of  somewhat  irregularly,  the  financial 
poution  of  incumbents  is  considerably  worse,  partly  because  the  average 
income  b  less  and  partly  because  there  are  now  no  benefices  of  large 
amount.  No  incumbency  is  now  worth  less  than  £200  a  year,  but  few 
are  worth  more  than  £300  a  year.  The  Bishop  of  Kilmore  has  devised 
a  scheme  by  which  the  capital  sum  of  £1428  may  be  provided  for  a 
parish — one-third  by  the  Church  at  large,  one-third  by  the  diocese,  and 
one-third  by  the  parish — ^and  the  stipends  of  incumbencies  augmented 
by  £50  a  year.  The  discussion  of  **  The  Church  of  Ireland  and  Home 
Rule  ”  is  continued  by  Sir  James  H.  Stronge. 

In  the  Irish  Theological  Quarterly  for  January,  the  Rev.  J.  Eelleher 
continues  his  remarkable  articles  on  ”  Land  Reform.”  He  thinks  that 
the  Increment  Value  Duty  and  the  Reversion  Duty  of  the  Land  Taxes 
of  1909  might  be  made  valuable  if  they  were  greatly  increased,  as  in 
his  opinion  they  might  be  with  justice ;  but  that  these  Taxes  as  a  whole 
fail  to  solve  the  real  land  problem.  He  himself  advocates  that  *'  the 
State  should  be  empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  transfer  and 
appropriate  land,  and  to  determine  its  use  whenever  and  in  whatever 
manner  the  interests  of  the  community  may  demand,  the  only  conditions 
being  (a)  that  the  owner  should  be  secured  either  the  value  of  his  land 
as  determined  at  the  general  valuation  or  its  selling  value  at  the  time 
of  the  State  interference,  whichever  should  happen  to  be  the  lowest ; 
(6)  that  the  existing  occupier  or  user  of  the  land  should  be  compensated 
for  disturbance.” 

The  Hibbert  Journal  for  January  contains  articles  by  Dr.  F.  C.  8. 
Schiller  on  “  Eugenics  and  Politics,”  and  the  Rev.  T.  Rhondda  Williams 
on  ”  Syndicalism  in  France  and  its  Relation  to  the  Philosophy  of 
Bergson.” 

The  Socialist  Review  is  now  published  quarterly  instead  of  monthly, 
and  the  January  issue  appears  in  an  emerald  green  cover  in  place  of  the 
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former  brilliant  red.  Among  the  articles  are  “  Revolutionary  and  Con¬ 
stitutional  Methods,”  by  C.  E.  Vulliamy,  in  which  political  power  is 
held  up  as  the  socialist’s  chief  instrument ;  “  The  Italian  Elections, 
1913,”  by  Leonida  Bissolati ;  “  Religion  and  the  Idea  of  Universal 
Brotherhood  ;  ”  and  “  Reaction  in  China.”  The  latter  gives  an  account 
of  four  efforts  to  establish  Labour  and  Socialist  Societies  in  China, 
incidentally  resulting  in  the  execution  of  three  of  the  four  founders. 

In  Progress  for  January,  “  Recent  Proposals  for  Land  Reform  ” 
summarizes  the  four  programmes  submitted  respectively  by  Unionists, 
Liberals,  Fabians  and  Labourites.  Other  articles  describe  the  “  Museum 
of  Social  Service  in  Buda-Pest,”  and  how  Berlin  uses  its  school  play¬ 
grounds  in  the  holidays. 

The  January  number  of  the  British  Journal  of  Inebridg  contains 
the  5th  Norman  Kerr  Memorial  Lecture  (some  of  the  psychological  and 
clinical  aspects  of  alcohol)  by  Sir  Thomas  Clouston,  and  articles  on 
Institutional  and  National  Intemperance,  and  the  Needed  Legislation 
for  Inebriates. 

In  the  Eugenics  Review  for  January,  W.  McDougall  has  an  article 
on  “  Psychology  in  the  Service  of  Eugenics,”  in  which  he  lays  down  a 
programme  of  work  to  aid  progress  in  that  connexion.  Part  II.  of 
Lucien  March’s  “  Depopulation  and  Eugenics  ”  appears  in  this  number, 
together  with  R.  A.  Fisher’s  ”  Some  Hopes  of  an  Eugenist.” 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  for  last  November,  devotes  sixty- 
eight  pages  to  the  Tariff  Act  and  the  Income  Tax  Act,  giving  an 
intelligible  account  of  the  provisions  of  the  two  Acts,  which  was  very 
much  wanted  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  ”  The  Social  Point  of 
View  in  Economics,”  Professor  Haney  (author  of  the  History  of 
Economic  Though)  tries  to  put  economics  right  by  making  it  take, 
what  he  calls,  ”  the  social-individual  point  of  view.”  It  is  a  little 
difficult  to  discover  exactly  what  he  means  by  this ;  but  it  appears 
to  involve  the  abandonment  of  the  non-social  point  of  view  from 
which  the  burglar’s  tools  were  regarded  as  just  as  much  ”  capital  ” 
as  those  of  the  honest  carpenter,  and  that  is  something  to  the  good. 
The  article  is  the  first  of  a  series,  and  the  next  may  clear  up  obscurities. 
“  Four  years  more  of  Deposit  Guaranty,”  “  The  Kartell  Movement  in 
the  German  Potash  Industry,”  and  "  Industrial  Bounties  and  Rewards 
by  American  States,”  complete  the  number. 

The  November  number  of  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science  is  entitled,  “  Reducing  the  Cost  of  Food  Distribu¬ 
tion.”  The  numerous  articles  deal  with  “  more  efficient  distribution 
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and  conservation  of  foodstuffs,”  under  ”  Lower  Costs,”  through  middle¬ 
men  and  retailing,  through  municipal  markets,  through  farm  credits 
and  advertising,  and  through  Co-operation ;  the  concluding  section 
being  “  Elements  in  a  Constructive  Program  for  Lower  Distribution 
Costs.” 

The  January  number  is  devoted  to  Housing  and  Town  Planning. 
The  articles  deal  with  the  New  House,  the  Old  House,  and  Town  Planning 
together  with  special  papers  on  Fire  Waste,  Rural  Houtdng,  Co-partner¬ 
ship  in  Houung,  etc.  There  are  thirty-six  articles  altogether  by  the 
most  expert  authorities  in  America  on  the  Housing  Question.  Every 
aspect  of  the  subject  is  considered  and  the  bibliography  in  the  “  Town 
Planning  Library  ”  is  most  useful. 

The  Journal  of  Political  Economy  for  January  opens  with  the  first 
of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  ”  Tariff  of  1913,”  by  H.  Parker  Willis, 
intended  to  explain  in  detail  what  the  Act  of  1913  really  is  and  does. 
Richard  Roe  concludes  his  papers  on  the  ”  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company,”  and  W.  A.  Shelton  writes  on  “  A  Waterway  between  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis,”  dealing  with  the  question  of  freight  rates.  The  author 
decides  that,  with  a  few  important  exceptions,  rail  transportation  is 
cheaper  than  that  by  inland  navigation. 

In  the  Reme  ticonomique  Internationale  for  November,  Professor 
Maurice  Ansiaux  writes  on  “  Le  taux  prive  de  I’escompte  et  le  cours  du 
change,”  and  surve3r8  the  competition  between  central  banks  and  non¬ 
issuing  banks,  showing  also  how  public  and  private  discount  could  be 
made  harmonious.  “  Tentative  de  r^formes  bancaires  en  Am^rique,”  by 
Professor  Jaff4,  summarizes  the  Aldrich  plan  and  the  Glass  Bill  of  this 
year.  Other  articles  are  “  Le  probleme  de  la  propri6t6  paysanne  eu 
Egypte  et  la  r^cente  loi  d’insaisissabilite,”  by  Professor  Polier,  and 
”  L’association  du  capital  et  du  travail  par  I’actionnariat  ouvrier,” 
by  Comte  de  Briey,  in  which  the  Port  Sunlight,  Furness  and  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  schemes  in  this  country  receive  particular  attention.  M.  G. 
de  Leener  discusses  the  effects  of  the  legal  reduction  in  the  hours  of 
labour  in  mines  in  Belgium,  and  a  further  article  by  M.  Pector  on  the 
”  Chemins  de  fer  d’Amerique  Centrale  ”  appears,  dealing  with  railways 
in  Panama. 

The  December  number  opens  with  an  article  on  the  rubber  market, 
dealing  with  the  fall,  causes  and  remedies,  economic  cultivation  and 
sales.  M.  Hyacinthe  Philouze  has  a  long  article  on  ”  Des  conditions  dans 
lesquelles  se  pr^sente  actuellement  le  ‘credit  des  £tats  balkaniques,’ ” 
and  discusses  the  position  of  the  allies  before  the  war,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  struggle  to  Servia,  Bulgaria  and  Greece.  The  economic 
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results  of  the  Balkan  War  are  also  the  subject  of  an  article  by  M.  Maurice 
Frere.  M.  Solvay  has  a  contribution  in  this  issue,  "  Sur  les  fondements 
positifs  bio-psychique  et  energ4to-productiviste  de  revolution  sociale,” 
in  which  the  main  demand  is  for  increased  knowledge  as  a  means  of 
advancement.  The  seventh  and  concluding  article  by  M.  D6sir4  Pector, 
on  Central  American  Railways,  summarizing  the  series,  appears  in  this 
number. 

Dr.  Philippovich  contributes  to  the  January  number,  “  Le  mouve- 
ment  ouvrier  et  la  r^forme  sociale  en  Angleterre,”  in  which  much 
stress  is  laid  on  what  the  author  calls  the  frequent  use  of  violence. 
Edmund  Fisher  writes  on  “  La  legislation  Americaine  en  matiere 
bancaire  et  monetaire.”  In  “  Le  ‘  coin  des  grains  ’  k  Anvers  ”  Paul 
van  Hissenheren  deals  with  the  principal  purveyors,  imports  and  exports 
of  cereals,  the  difficulties  of  the  actual  situation,  and  the  remedies. 
Georges  Gariel  has  an  article  on  the  Swiss  Federal  Railways,  and  the 
results  of  the  last  ten  years’  operations,  and  Dr.  Chlefner  provides  an 
historical  r4sum6  on  “  La  Banque  de  Russie.” 

The  issue  for  February  has  an  article  by  Professor  Achille  Loria, 
comparing  the  recent  social  legislation  in  England  and  Germany,  in 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  measures  are  contrasted  with  German  methods. 
In  “  La  question  agraire  en  Angleterre,  ”  recent  legislation  is  summarised 
and  reviewed.  “  Le  credit  hypothecaire  en  Argentine,”  by  M.  Georges 
Lagond,  is  concerned  with  the  use  of  foreign  capital  in  Argentina.  Other 
articles  are  “  L’expansion  ^conomique  de  la  Hongrie  en  1913,”  and 
“  Les  progr^  de  I’industrie  gaa^re.” 

The  Memoires  et  Documents  of  Le  Musee  Sociale  for  December  are 
devoted  to  “  La  rMorme  de  la  loi  sur  les  syndicats  professionnels,” 
and  ”  Les  ecoles  de  perfectionnement  de  Munich.”  The  Annales  for 
December,  in  addition  to  the  usual  Chroniquc,  has  an  account  of  Le  7°** 
CongTM  National  de  la  Mutuality  et  de  la  Co-operation  agricoles. 

Le  Mouvement  Social  for  January  lias  articles  on  ”  Trade  Unionism 
in  Elngland,”  by  H.  Somerville,  a  descriptive  and  historical  review  of 
the  movement  in  English  ;  and  ”  Sauvons  nos  foyers  rurauz :  mena- 
geres  et  fermieres,”  by  Louise  Zeys,  a  plea  for  the  retention  of  country 
girls  on  the  land. 

The  Revue  Sociale  Catholique  for  December,  contains  the  final  article 
on  ”  Les  Assurances  sociales  en  Grande  Bretagne,”  by  0.  de  Spoelberch, 
described  as  one  of  the  greatest  Parliamentary  reforms. 

In  the  January  number  ”  La  R6gie  Nationale  des  Chemins  de  Fer 
de  I’Etat,”  by  A.  Verhaegen,  is  a  review  of  the  projected  scheme  for  the 
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nationalization  of  the  Belgian  State  Railways,  with  full  text  of  the 
Report  of  the  Commission  of  Enquiry  appointed  in  1912. 

The  issue  for  February  contains  “  La  nature  du  contrat  de  travail,” 
by  P.  Bayart,  an  answer  to  M.  Drijvers’  article  in  the  August- 
September  number ;  and  “  Syndicalism  et  Legislation,”  by  V.  Brants. 

La  Beforme  Sociale  for  December  1,  contains  “  Le  Regime  des  ‘  chari¬ 
ties  ’  en  Angleterre,”  Part  I.,  by  J.  Cuylits,  a  review  of  the  laws  affecting 
charities  and  regulating  endowments  ;  “  Le  r4cent  congres  des  Juris- 
consultes  Catholiques,”  by  H.  Hubert-Valleroux  ;  and  ”  La  Femme  et 
la  protection  de  la  premiere  enfance,”  Part  I.,  by  F.  de  Witt-Guizot. 

The  issue  for  December  16  has  ”  Les  Fondations  charitables  en  Hol- 
lande,”  by  A.  Biebruyck  ;  the  conclusion  of  “  Le  Regime  des  ‘  charities  ’ 
en  Angleterre  ” ;  and  Part  II.  of  ”  La  Femme  et  la  protection  de  la 
premiere  enfance.” 

The  issue  for  January  16  contains  “  Albert  Babeau,”  by  G.  de 
Boham,  a  biographical  sketch.  In  the  number  for  February  1,  Louise 
Zeys  writes  on  ”  Les  industries  rurales  en  France,”  pointing  out  that 
needlework  is  the  chief.  So  popular  is  it  that  the  trade  is  over¬ 
crowded  by  workers  and  wages  are  low ;  but  in  many  districts  women 
prefer  to  earn  4d.  or  bd.  a  day  by  needlework  rather  than  do 
agricultural  labour  at  Is.  3d.  or  Is.  6d.  a  day.  Lace-making,  knitting, 
carpet-weaving,  etc.,  are  being  organized  as  women’s  trades  in  rural 
districts.  In  “  Le  statut  legal  et  les  associations  de  fonctionnaires,” 
by  A.  Lefas,  it  is  claimed  that  Goverment  officials  have  the  same  rights 
of  combination  and  of  association  as  other  workers. 

The  Giornale  degli  Economisti  for  December  contains  articles  on  ”  La 
ferrovia  di  Adalia,”  by  Ugo  de  Benedetti ;  ”  Intomo  alia  riforme  do- 
ganale  Nord-Americana,”  by  Alberto  Caroncini ;  and  “  Induzioni 
statistiche  per  la  teoria  della  circolazione,”  by  Gustavo  del  Vecchio, 
divided  into  Part  I.  ”  Inquiries  into  the  Variations  of  Interest,”  and 
Part  II.  “  A  Paradox  of  Monetary  Dynamics.” 

In  the  January  number  appear  ”  L’uomo  medio  ”  (The  average  man), 
by  Corrado  Gini ;  ”  II  principio  mutualistico  nelle  assicurazioni,”  by 
Alberto  Beneduce  ;  and  ”  Sulla  perequazione  mediante  curve  unimodali 
semplici,”  by  Filadelfo  Insolera.  Other  contributions  deal  with  new 
researches  on  Italian  mortality,  and  the  theory  of  the  variations  of 
money  value.  There  is  also  an  account  of  the  Fourteenth  Session  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Statistics  at  Vienna  and  Prague. 

The  RivUta  Intemazionale  for  November  contains  ”  L’industria  ferro- 
viaria  in  Italia,”  by  Camillo  C!orsanego,  from  which  it  appears  that  it 
is  a  grievous  fact,  but  admitted  by  all,  that  the  railway  industry  in  Italy 
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is  not  advancmg;  “L’agro  romano  e  gli  nsi  civici,”  by  Giuseppe 
Bruguier,  a  study  of  the  origin  and  development,  during  centuries,  of 
the  civic  custom  affecting  the  common  land,  and  of  its  legal  aspects 
and  economic  consequences. 

The  December  issue  includes  a  continuation  of  “  L’industria 
ferroviaria  in  Italia,”  showing  the  defects  of  the  present  railway 
administration  ;  and  other  articles  on  ”  Gli  esperimenti  coloniali  nell 
Africa  Neolatina,”  by  Carlo  Guilli ;  “  Dell’  estrema  longevitA,”  by 
Francesco  Corridore ;  and  “  Un  nuovo  orientemente  della  societA  anti- 
schiavistica  in  Italia,”  by  Filippo  Tolli. 

The  Ekonomisk  Tidskrift  for  December  contains  “The  Development 
of  Marx’s  Economic  Sociology  Theory,”  by  Gustaf  F.  Steffen,  in  which 
the  influence  of  Hegel  and  Proudhon  on  Marx  is  indicated  ;  “  The  Coffee 
Trade  in  Santos  and  Rio,”  by  Karl  Hildebrand,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
much  coffee  is  imported  from  Brazil  into  Asia,  there  to  be  repacked  and 
exported  to  Europe  as  Arabian  mocha.  Tables  and  statistics  of  the 
importation  of  coffee  into  different  European  countries  are  given. 
Other  articles  are  “  Notes  on  the  Swedish  Trade  Statistics  for  the  past 
Hundred  Years,”  by  R.  Appelberg  ;  “  Sweden’s  Balance  of  Trade  and 
Foreign  Contraction  of  Debt,”  by  Ivar  Hultman  ;  and  “  United  States 
Income  Tax,”  by  David  Davidson,  a  short  review  of  the  new  law  for 
income  tax  in  U.S.A. 

In  the  Nationalokonomisk-Tidsakrift  for  November-December  are 
contributions  on  “  The  Future  of  Retail  Trade,”  by  J.  K.  Lindberg, 
dealing  with  various  aspects  of  retail  trade  in  Denmark  and  the  rise  in 
retail  and  wholesale  prices  ;  “  The  Revision  of  the  Constitution,”  by 
H.  Waage,  which  deals  with  the  Government  in  Denmark  and  the 
question  of  the  franchise.  The  author  advocates  proportional  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  thinks  that  women  should  have  a  vote  and,  having  a 
vote,  a  right  to  a  seat  in  the  Folkeling.  He  gives  statistics  of  various 
political  combinations.  There  is  also  an  article  on  “  Copenhagen’s 
Tramways  during  Fifty  Years,”  by  Sven  Rogind. 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 

AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 

Accordino  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Report  on  Changes  in  Rates  of  Wages 
and  Hours  of  Labour  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1912  (Cd.  7080,  xxzvi, 
203  pp.,  11^.),  the  net  weekly  amount  of  the  advance  in  wages  was 
£139,000,  distributed  among  1,818,000  workpeople.  After  a  period 
of  depression  in  1908  and  1909,  wages  began  to  rise  again — at  first 
somewhat  slowly ;  but  from  May,  1912,  the  movement  became  more 
rapid,  “  with  the  result  that  the  number  of  workpeople  whose  wages 
were  reported  as  increased  during  1912  was  in  excess  of  that  for  any 
previous  year,  while  the  aggregate  amount  and  the  weekly  increase 
was  exce^ed  twice  only  during  the  past  twenty  years,  namely,  in  1900 
and  1907 — both  years  of  exceptional  prosperity.” 

The  following  table  gives  the  net  result  of  all  the  recorded  changes 
in  rates  of  wages  for  twenty  years : — 

Tears  of  falling  wages. 

Years. 

£  £ 

438,000  1893-1896  61,000 

259,000  1901-1906  229,000 

188,000  1908-1909  128,000 

£885,000  £418,000 

Net  weekly  increase,  £467,000. 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  total  effect  of  the  wage- 
movements  during  the  period  of  1893-1912  has  been  a  net  gain  of 
£467,000  per  week,  or,  assuming  full  employment,  £24,000,000  in  a 
year.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  figure  is  exclusive  of  the  net  advance 
to  agricultural  labourers,  railway  servants,  and  seamen. 

In  regard  to  hours  of  labour,  since  1893,  we  are  told  that  “  about 
2|  million  workpeople  have  had  their  recognized  working  time  per 
week  reduced  by  nearly  6  million  hours,”  mostly  brought  about  by 
legislation  affecting  underground  miners  and  textile  factory  operatives. 


1896-1900 

1906-1907 

1910-1912 


Weekly  decrease. 


Years  of  rising  wages. 

Years.  ^  Weekly  increase. 
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The  above  record  should  be  compared  with  the  Report  on  Strikes 
and  Lock-outs  and  on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Boards  in  1912 
(Cd.  7089,  Ivi,  160  pp.,  10^.)i  which  includes  the  period  of  the  National 
Coal  Strike.  About  1,000,000  workpeople  were  involved  in  this  one 
dispute,  and  the  loss  of  time  in  and  about  coal  mines  amounted  to  an 
aggregate  of  over  thirty  million  working  days,  or  about  11  per  cent, 
of  a  year’s  working  time  in  the  coal-mining  industry.  But  “  owing 
to  increased  activity  both  before  and  after  the  dispute,  and  the  great 
demand  for  coal  in  a  year  of  expanding  trade,  the  total  output  in 
1912  was  only  about  4  per  cent,  less  than  in  1911.” 

We  are  again  reminded  that  “the  number  of  workpeople  involved 
in  trade  disputes  in  any  one  year  forms  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
total  number  of  persons  employed  in  industrial  occupations  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.”  In  1912,  the  proportion  affected  was  higher 
than  in  any  of  the  nine  preceding  years — viz.  13’4  per  cent.,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  9  per  cent,  in  1911,  and  an  average  of  3'9  per  cent,  for  the 
ten  years  1903-1912. 

In  regard  to  the  duration  of  disputes,  it  is  stated  that  “  the  aggregate 
number  of  working  days  available  for  the  whole  industrial  population, 
exclusive  of  agricultural  labourers,  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  rather 
more  than  3,200,000,000.  The  aggregate  duration  of  all  disputes  in 
progress  during  1912  amoimted  to  40,914,675  days,  or  nearly  one 
seventy-fifth  of  this  total.  In  other  words,  the  amount  of  time  lost 
owing  to  disputes  in  1912,  at  the  establishments  immediately  affected, 
would  have  been  nearly  foiir  working  days  per  head  if  spread  over  the 
whole  industrial  population.” 

Part  II  of  the  Forty-Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Gfovemment 
Board  deals  with  Housing  and  Town  Planning  (Cd.  6981,  Ixxii,  67  pp.. 
Id.).  No  doubt  we  are  all  now  agreed,  both  inside  and  outside  Parlia¬ 
ment,  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  serious  social  problems  of  the  day. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that,  in  spite  of  our  general  agreement, 
progress  has  not  been  very  rapid.  There  are  three  main  lines  of  solution : 
(a)  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  existing  houses,  (6)  the 
provision  of  new  houses  where  required,  and  (c)  the  clearing  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  slum  areas.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  think  it  is  fair  to  claim  that  the  result  of  the  Act  of  1909 
has  been  “  to  kindle  a  very  remarkable  activity  on  the  part  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  local  authorities,  which  in  its  turn  has  tended  to 
some  extent  to  cause  owners  of  small  property  to  take  a  more  enlightened 
view  of  their  responsibilities  to  their  tenants.”  But  not  even  the 
optimism  of  a  Government  Department  can  pretend  to  be  completely 
satisfied  with  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  the 
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provision  of  new  houses  by  local  authorities,  particularly  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  areas  of  rural  districts.  We  are  assured,  however,  that  “  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  done,  and  that  if  allowance  is  made  for  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  form  of  municipal  activity  with  which  many  local  authorities 
are  only  just  beginning  to  be  familiarized,  and  which  is  beset  with  some 
special  difficulties,  the  results  are  by  no  means  discouraging.” 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  question  of  the  cost  of  living  of  the 
working  classes  will  find  an  abundant  mass  of  information  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  Report  on  Working-cUus  Rents  and  Retail  Prices  (Cd.  6955, 
bdii,  398  pp.,  is.  lid.).  This  Report  is  in  continuation  of  a  similar 
inquiry  made  in  1905,  the  results  of  which  can  now  be  compared  with 
those  for  1912.  It  also  provides  details  of  the  rates  of  wages  in  1912 
for  three  important  trades  — ^building,  engineering,  and  printing.  The 
method  of  index  numbers  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
levels  of  rents,  retail  prices  and  rates  of  wages,  London  being  adopted 
as  the  base. 

There  is  a  considerable  uniformity  in  the  level  of  rents,  combined 
with  marked  variations.  **  Rents  in  the  Middle  Zone  of  London  being 
represented  by  100,  the  extreme  rent  index  numbers  for  provincial 
towns  are  afforded  by  Newcastle  with  84,  and  Macclesfield  with  38. 
For  seven  towns,  besides  London,  the  index  number  exceeds  70,  while 
for  13  other  towns  it  is  less  than  50 ;  45  of  the  88  towns  have  index 
numbers  ranging  from  53  to  64.”  It  will  be  seen  that  rents  in  London 
are  much  higher  than  elsewhere ;  but  they  have  decreased,  on  the 
whole,  6  per  cent,  during  the  last  seven  years. 


No.  of 

Mean  percentage  Increase  (+ )  or 
decrease  (-)  in 

Oeognphieal  groap. 

towns 

included. 

Bents. 

Betail 

prices. 

Bents  and 
retail  prices 
combined. 

(Middle  Zone  . . 

1 

-  4 

4-  12 

4-9 

Londonj  Inner  Zone 

-  6 

4-  12 

4-8 

(Outer  Zone 

1 

-  2 

4-  10 

4-8 

Northern  Countiee  and  Cleveland 

0 

4-  13-2 

m  1 

Yorkahlre  (except  (Hevoland)  . . 

-I-1-3 

4-  14-0 

4-  11-5 

Lancaahire  and  Cheshire 

17 

-1-3-4 

4- 16-8 

4-  13-3 

MidUnds  . 

14 

4-  14-4 

4- 11-6 

Eastern  and  East  Midland  Coun¬ 
ties  . 

7 

-i-31 

4-  12-4 

4-  10-6 

Southern  Counties 

-1-  1-2 

4-  9-8 

4-  8-1 

Wales  and  Monmouth  . . 

4 

4-4-3 

4-  15-0 

4-  12-9 

Scotland  . . 

+  1-9 

4-  13-1 

4-  10-9 

Ireland . 

6 

4-1-2 

4-  15-0 

4-  12-2 
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The  retail  prices  for  food  and  coal  exhibit  much  greater  uniformity. 
In  14  towns  prices  are  higher  than  in  London,  the  maximum  index 
number  being  108  for  Perth.  Sixty-five  of  the  88  towns  have  index 
numbers  ranging  from  94  to  100,  and  nine  have  index  numbers  less  than 
94,  the  lowest  being  90  for  Wolverhampton. 

The  percentage  of  increases  between  1905  and  1912  in  the  towns 
considered  as  a  whole  is  as  follows  :  Rents  have  increased  1'8  per  cent. ; 
retail  prices  13'7  per  cent. ;  rents  and  retail  prices  combined  11‘3  per 
cent. 

The  table  on  p.  208  gives  the  details  for  the  various  geographical 
groups. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Cahill’s  Report  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
on  Agricultural  Credit  and  Agricultural  Co-operation  in  Germany  (Cd. 
6626,  xxxvi,  528  pp.,  5«.)  should  serve  to  stimulate  the  efforts  of  those 
who  are  trying  to  establish  similar  institutions  in  this  country.  Germany 
now  has  no  less  than  17,000  agricultural  co-operative  banks,  with  a 
total  membership  of  over  1|  millions.  In  1910  the  turnover  of  14,729 
such  banks  amounted  to  £261,665,000 ;  at  the  end  of  that  year  the 
outstanding  loans  totalled  £93,034,000,  the  savings  deposits  £92,429,000, 
and  the  deposits  on  current  account  £10,865,000.  As  showing  the 
success  and  sound  management  of  these  societies,  in  the  16  years 
1895-1910,  only  19  rural  credit  societies  were  involved  in  bankruptcy. 

The  8th  volume  of  the  Census  of  England  and  Wales,  1911  (Gd.  6910, 
667  pp.,  5«.  6d.)  deals  with  Tenements  in  Administrative  Counties 
and  Urban  and  Rural  Districts.  There  are  7,970,660  private  families 
in  EIngland  and  Wales,  comprising  a  population  of  34,776,402.  The 
table  given  shows  that  of  100,000  tenements,  3207  consist  of  one  room 
only,  8314  of  two,  and  13,948  of  three  rooms.  Of  the  one-roomed 
tenements,  1547  were  occupied  by  one  person,  933  by  two,  416  by  three, 
and  so  on  in  decreasing  numbers.  The  greatest  number  living  in  a 
one-roomed  tenement  was  a  family  of  9.  The  commonest  size  of 
tenement  is  that  consisting  of  four  rooms,  which  forms  nearly  25  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  Over  73  per  cent,  of  the  total  tenements  consist 
of  from  three  to  six  rooms. 

The  summary  tables  given  in  the  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions, 
1912,  Fol.  I.  (Gd.  6810,  669  pp.,  5s.  5d.)  are  classified  under  the  usual 
four  nuun  headings  of  food,  drink,  and  tobacco ;  raw  materials  and 
articles  mainly  unmanufactured ;  articles  wholly  or  mainly  manu¬ 
factured  ;  and  miscellaneous  and  unclassified.  Figures  are  given  for 
each  year  from  1908,  showing  a  steady  increase  both  in  imports  and 
exports.  The  imports  for  1912  were  vsJued  at  £744,640,631,  as  against 
£680,157,527  in  the  previous  year.  In  1908  imports  amounted  to 
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£592,953,487.  Exports,  which  in  1908  were  valued  at  £456,727,521, 
had  by  1911  risen  to  £556,878,432,  and  in  1912  totalled  £598,961,130. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference  in  the  incoming  and  outgoing 
of  manufactured  articles.  Under  this  head  imports  amounted  to 
£185,466,843,  while  exports  of  home  manufactures  reached  a  total  of 
£385,028,315. 

The  government  of  India  may  not  be  ideal,  nor  may  it  be  altogether 
a  good  thing  for  Western  civilization  to  be  imposed  upon  an  Eastern 
people.  But  no  one  can  glance  through  the  Statistical  Ahstract  relating 
to  British  India  from  1901-2  to  1910-11  (C!d.  6637,  293  pp..  Is.  3d.) 
without  being  struck  by  the  immense  progress,  according  to  Western 
ideas,  the  country  has  made  under  British  administration.  The  voliime 
should  be  at  the  elbow  of  every  student  of  Indian  industrial  history, 
containing  as  it  does  information  with  regard  to  area  and  population, 
justice  and  police,  finance  and  coinage,  municipalities,  education,  agri¬ 
culture  and  forests,  railways,  irrigation  works,  foreign  trade  and  shipping 
^ntal  statistics,  industries,  and  many  other  matters. 

J.  L.  Dougan. 


REVIEWS. 


WEALTH.  A  Brief  Examination  of  the  Causes  of  Economic  Welfare. 

By  Edwin  Cannan,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
in  the  University  of  London.  [274  pp.  Cr.  8vo.  3«.  6d.  net. 

King.  London,  1914.] 

It  is  a  welcome  change  to  find  this  title  given  to  a  text-book  on 
economics ;  and  the  book  itself  is  characterized  by  a  freshness  of 
thought  which  will  make  it  stimulating  to  teachers,  for  whom  it  is 
primarily  intended.  It  is  simple  in  form,  for  each  chapter  is  like  a 
spoken  lecture  ;  there  are  no  head-lines  nor  tabulations,  no  references  i 

nor  bibliography,  and  few  technical  terms.  But  the  table  of  contents 
contains  a  complete  analysis  of  the  full  text,  and  the  order  of  subjects, 
except  possibly  in  one  instance,  is  quite  clear.  The  style  is  colloquial, 
even  to  a  fault,  as  there  are  several  instances  of  inexact  English  ;  but 
it  is  full  of  life,  and  is  calculated  to  impress  the  reader’s  imagination 
as  well  as  his  reason.  | 

Such  books  must  always  begin  with  something  in  the  way  of  defini¬ 
tion  ;  and  here  the  first  point  of  discussion  is  the  limitation  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  In  this  connexion,  the  author  dismisses  exchange-value  as  the  I 

criterion  of  wealth,  and  finally  defines  his  subject,  in  the  economic  i 

sense,  as  material  welfare,  while  acknowledging  that  the  dividing  line 
between  this  and  non-economic  satisfaction  is  not  clearly  marked. 

The  conditions  of  wealth  are  then  examined,  first  in  the  hypothetical 
case  of  an  isolated  man,  and  then  in  regard  to  society.  The  beginner 
might  well  be  advised,  in  this  as  in  similar  books,  to  start  with  this  part, 
rather  than  introductory  abstractions ;  for  these  early  deductions  are 
simple,  and  seem  even  too  obvious  for  such  lengthy  dissertation.  Yet, 
though  they  are  simple,  it  might  be  suggested  that  the  advantages  of 
“  Division  of  Labour  ”  should  be  grouped  in  a  more  comprehensive 
way.  Certain  aspects  of  this  question  appear  to  appeal  to  certain 
authors,  so'  that  few  present  it  as  a  whole,  and  many  seem  to  be  even 
weary  of  its  constant  recurrence. 

Demand  comes  next  in  order  of  treatment — a  part  of  the  subject 
which  we  might  have  expected  to  occur  earlier  in  the  book ;  and, 
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after  some  discussion  of  value,  the  author  treats  of  interest  on  capital, 
then  of  incomes  from  various  aspects,  and  lastly  of  the  “  wealth  of 
nations.” 

In  dealing  with  poprdation  and  interest  respectively,  Dr.  Cannan  does 
not  make  his  argument  so  easy  for  the  student  as  he  does  elsewhere. 
His  style  is  as  lucid  as  ever,  but  the  points  at  issue  are  not  focussed  so 
clearly,  and  interest  is  not  brought  into  line  with  other  applications  of 
value. 

Another  question  which  is  left  obscure  in  its  principles,  though  much 
worked  out  in  detail,  is  that  of  the  distribution  of  income.  No  con¬ 
nexion  is  drawn  between  this  and  the  agents  of  production,  though 
doubtless  the  thoughtful  reader  could  evolve  it  for  himself.  As  regards 
the  incomes  gained  from  property  and  labour,  the  author  always  takes 
into  account  the  non-economic  elements  of  social  life,  and  perhaps  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  he  does  not  dwell  upon  the  supposed  solidarity  of 
interests  of  employers  and  employed. 

On  the  other  hand,  much  enlightenment  may  be  gained  from  the 
exposition  of  that  often  mis-used  term,  “  marginal  utility,”  also  from 
the  description  of  property  with  its  economic  effects,  and  from  the 
examination  of  the  real  differences  between  one  income  and  another. 
Here  the  reader  is  led  on  by  means  of  familiar  conceptions,  and  is  not 
burdened  by  the  compound  expressions  which  mar  so  many  new  works 
on  elementary  economics.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  treatment  of 
interest  and  distribution  should  not  have  been  made  equally  clear, 
unless  it  is  that  these  are  weighed  down  by  excess  of  knowledge. 

The  concluding  chapter  is  more  combative  than  the  rest ;  and,  while 
ably  exposing  some  fallacies  of  protection,  presents  the  arguments  of 
its  upholders  in  an  unnecessarily  unhivourable  light.  Nationality,  as  a 
sentiment  or  as  a  force,  is  depreciated,  and  many  would  not  agree  with 
the  conclusions  made,  since  various  facts  and  motives  are  ignored. 
However,  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  a  book  which  will  be  found  valuable 
to  teachers,  and  one  which  no  doubt  will  lead  its  readers  to  Dr.  Cannan’s 
larger  works. 

M.  W.  Middleton. 


INSURANCE  AND  THE  STATE.  By  W.  P.  Gephabt,  Ph.D.  [xiii, 
228  pp.  Cr.  8vo.  5s.  6d.  net.  Macnullan.  New  York.  1913.] 

The  author  of  this  treatise  is  Professor  of  Economics  in  Washington 
University,  and  dates  his  preface  from  Ohio  State  University.  He 
has  written  a  previous  book  on  the  principles  of  Insurance.  The  present 
work  is  designed  for  American  readers.  To  the  English  mind  it  and 
its  title  may  give  rise  to  some  confusion  between  the  State  as  an 
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abstract  idea,  and  the  State  as  representing  one  of  those  sovereign  com¬ 
munities,  which  together  constitute  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  as  distinguished  from  the  federal  body  thus  constituted. 
The  book  deals  with  three  different  sorts  of  insurance — life  insurance, 
fire  insurance,  and  social  insurance,  and  sets  forth  in  respect  of  each  of 
them  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  proposition  that  the  State 
should  monopolize  it.  At  present,  everywhere  in  the  United  States 
(with  certain  minor  exceptions)  the  business  of  insurance  is  under  private 
control.  The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  it  is  neither  interstate 
commerce  nor  an  instrumentality  of  commerce.  Hence  it  does  not 
fall  under  the  control  which  the  constitution  has  reserved  to  Congress 
and  the  only  control  to  which  it  can  be  subjected  is  that  which  any 
individual  state  of  the  Union  may  impose  upon  it.  The  problem  is 
not  therefore  a  simple  one,  since  conditions  may  exist  in  some  of  those 
states  which  would  point  to  a  different  solution  of  it  from  that  which 
would  be  appropriate  to  the  conditions  existing  in  other  of  those  states. 

The  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  passed  a  lawin  1911,  under  which  from 
the  1st  January,  1913,  that  state  may  transact  the  business  of  life 
insurance  under  certain  prescribed  conditions,  but  the  state  is  not  to 
be  responsible  for  anything  more  than  the  fund  to  be  accumulated. 
Here  there  is  no  monopoly,  but  it  appears  that  the  rates  of  premium 
are  less  than  those  now  charged  by  private  companies.  The  legislature 
of  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  in  1907  under  which  Savings  Banks  may 
sell  contracts  of  assurance  and  annuities  imder  certain  prescribed 
conditions,  and  are  required  to  provide  a  special  guarantee  fund.  As 
less  than  7000  policies  are  in  existence,  the  plan  must  be  considered  to 
have  been  unsuccessful.  These  are  the  only  American  precedents  cited 
by  Professor  Glephart. 

Upon  the  question  whether  life  insurance  should  be  a  State  monopoly, 
the  author  expresses  no  decided  opinion,  though  the  weight  of  his 
arguments  bears  strongly  on  the  negative.  The  reasons  in  its  favour 
must  be  either  as  (1)  securing  revenue  for  the  State ;  (2)  more  generally 
extending  the  benefits  of  life  insurance,  or  (3)  better  regulating  the 
business.  As  to  the  first,  he  questions  whether  life  insurance  would 
be  a  proper  source  of  revenue ;  as  to  the  second,  whether  the  State 
could  offer  more  attractive  terms  than  the  ordinary  insurance  office ; 
as  to  the  third,  whether  the  existing  conditions  of  business  are  not  as 
effectual  as  State  management  would  be.  A  monopoly  could  not 
be  established  without  consideration  for  the  vested  interests  of  existing 
policyholders  in  companies,  though  it  might  be  possible  to  prohibit 
the  companies  entering  upon  new  contracts  after  a  given  period,  as 
appears  to  have  been  done  in  Italy  by  the  law  of  4th  April,  1912,  which 
made  life  insurance  a  State  monopoly. 
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On  the  subject  of  fire  insurance,  the  author  sums  up  against  a  State 
monopoly,  but  appears  to  approve  of  State  regulation  of  the  private 
companies  where  their  expenses  are  too  heavy,  or  the  rates  of  premium 
insufficient. 

The  expression  “  social  insurance,”  is  one  which  has  come  into  use 
of  late  years.  Prof.  Oephart  defines  it  in  its  widest  sense  as  including 
all  those  applications  of  the  insurance  principle  which  protect  the  social 
organism  against  risks  to  which  it  is  exposed.  He  distinguishes  it 
from  other  forms  of  insurance,  in  which  the  private  or  personal  interest 
predominates,  in  the  thinking  of  the  people,  over  the  social  interest. 
In  the  case  of  industrial  accident  insurance,  he  approves  of  the  principle 
of  the  English  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  by  which  provision  for 
accidents  of  all  kinds  is  made  an  insurance  charge  upon  the  industry. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  this  insurance  should  be  compulsory  and  should 
be  administered  by  the  State  as  a  monopoly.  He  arrives  at  the  same 
conclusion  in  respect  of  insurance  against  sickness,  old  age,  and  un¬ 
employment.  With  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  old 
age  pensions  in  the  states  of  the  American  Union,  however,  he  draws 
attention  to  several  practical  difficulties  arising  from  the  doctrine  of 
state  sovereignty  that  need  to  be  solved  before  the  system  could  be 
adopted  in  that  country.  Unless  neighbouring  states  could  agree 
upon  making  laws  in  all  respects  similar  to  each  other,  there  would  be  an 
inducement  to  migrate  to  the  state  which  offered  the  best  terms. 

This  well  written  little  treatise  on  a  great  subject  is  calculated  to 
effect  its  object  of  attracting  the  interest  of  the  public  to  the  problems 
which  it  has  been  written  to  propound. 

Edwabd  Bbabrook. 

BUREAUCRATIC  GOVERNMENT.  A  Study  in  Indian  PoUty.  By 

Bebnabd  Houghton,  [vii,  200  pp.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net.  King. 

London,  1913.] 

There  is  certainly  no  dearth  of  counsellors  as  to  the  more  excellent 
way  of  governing  or  not  governing  India.  Mr.  Houghton’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem.  Quo  vadis,  domine?  has  the  distinction  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  views  of  an  ex-civil  servant  and  at  the  same  time  views  that 
might  at  first  sight  have  been  least  expected  from  such  a  source.  As 
the  title  suggests,  the  point  upon  which  Mr.  Houghton  fixes  attention 
is  the  defect  in  the  qualities  of  bureaucratic  government,  both  in  general 
and  in  particular  application  to  India,  and  Burma,  from  which  many 
of  his  illustrations  are  dravm.  Mr.  Houghton  starts  from  what  he 
regards  as  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  “  India’s  demand  for  self- 
government  must  increase  steadily  in  strength,”  and  that  the  problem 
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therefore  before  British  statesmanship  is  “  how  to  guide  and  control 
that  movement,  and  above  all  things  how  to  understand  it.”  And 
this  means  to  Mr.  Houghton  to  imderstand  the  system  of  government 
“  against  which  it  is  a  protest,  and  which,  in  fact,  is  in  some  sense 
responsible  for  its  birth.” 

This  system  is  a  bureaucracy — “  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.”  The  inquiry  is  regarded  as  the  more  opportime  in  view 
of  the  tendencies  to  increased  officialdom  in  the  home  country  itself. 
Mr.  Houghton  accordingly  begins  with  an  historical  account  of  the 
way  in  which  a  bureaucratic  government  has  come  to  supersede  an 
autocracy  in  India.  ”  Impersonal  has  superseded  personal  absolutism 
— ^the  absolutism  of  a  machine,  that  of  a  man.”  The  chief  cause  of 
this  growing  centralization  of  authority  has  been  the  development  of 
means  of  communication,  which  has  had  the  unforeseen  effect  of  “  revo¬ 
lutionizing  the  government.” 

The  author  proceeds  to  discuss  bureaucracy  at  first  in  its  more 
general  aspects,  and  then  with  reference  to  certain  familiar  outstanding 
questions  of  Indian  polity.  Further  illustration  of  its  tendencies  are 
foimd  in  the  speeches  of  “  a  very  outspoken  viceroy  ”  and  in  the 
government  of  an  Indian  province — to  wit  that  of  Burma.  It  may 
be  observed  that  by  a  probably  undesigned  coincidence  the  typical 
bureaucrat  who  is  here  selected  for  criticism  has  just  published  a 
reasoned  vindication  of  his  attitude  towards  the  popular  aspirations  of 
which  Mr.  Houghton  is  the  champion ;  so  that  students  of  Indian 
problems  have  the  advantage  of  looking  upon  the  presentment  of  two 
very  different  pictures. 

Finally,  the  author  concludes  with  some  suggestions,  which  are  made 
in  the  light  of  present  conditions,  “  for  the  better  satisfaction  of 
native  aspirations,  while  preserving  intact  the  supremacy  of  England  ” — 
suggestions  avowedly  intended  to  “  pave  the  way  towards  self-govern¬ 
ment,  towards  democracy,”  which  Mr.  Houghton  assumes  throughout 
to  be  “  the  goal  towards  which  events  irresistibly  march.”  The  sug¬ 
gestions  themselves  are  somewhat  milder  than  the  language  in  which 
they  are  couched.  It  is,  for  instance,  an  arguable  if  a  disputable 
proposition  that  a  “  first  step  towards  reform  seems  to  lie  in  a  lower 
age,  with  a  lessened  university  training,  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service.” 
But  the  proposal  is  not  helped  by  the  suggestion  that  “  the  present 
rules  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  which  were  avowedly  framed  in  the 
interests  of  these  two  universities  [Oxford  and  Cambridge],  inevitably 
tend  to  produce  men  imbued  with  such  (sc.  *  oligarchic  ’)  ideals,  con¬ 
vinced  supporters  of  exclusive  rule.”  It  would  have  been  sufficient 
as  well  as  truer  to  say  that  under  the  present  system  there  is  a  tendency 
for  men  to  become  too  mentally  ”  set  ”  and  to  some  extent  Uase  (with 
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examinations),  and  to  get  too  little  probation  for  their  future  work. 
But  there  are  quite  as  many  and  possibly  weightier  considerations  on 
the  other  side ;  and  at  any  rate  the  particular  point  made  by  Mr. 
Houghton  is  more  “  popular  ”  than  true. 

There  is  likely  to  be  more  agreement  on  the  general  tendency  of  the 
reforms  which  Mr.  Houghton  suggests  in  the  framework  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  itself,  so  far  as  they  are  calculated  to  diminish  the  range  and 
influence  of  officialdom  pure  and  simple,  and  to  check  “  the  pettifogging 
interference  which  is  the  curse  of  the  present  administration  of  India  ” 
— ^the  iron  of  which  has  evidently  entered  into  the  soul  of  the  author. 
It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  a  review  to  enter  more  closely  into 
Mr.  Houghton’s  interesting  proposals :  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that 
they  culminate  in  a  “  major  reform  ” — ^the  development  of  provincial 
Councils  from  which,  and  not  from  the  Council  of  the  Viceroy,  the 
author  anticipates  that  “  the  Indian  Parliaments  of  the  future  will 
spring.” 

Space  will  only  permit  of  two  general  observations  on  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  the  author’s  argument.  In  the  first  place,  its  major 
premise  is  in  itself  so  ambiguous  that  it  needed  a  rather  more  careful 
statement  and  foundation  than  the  author  is  at  pains  to  establish. 
Phrases  like  “  self-government  ”  or  “  government  by  the  people  ” 
quite  generally,  and  still  more  in  application  to  the  particular  facts  of 
our  Indian  population,  require  further  analysis ;  nor  can  analogies 
from  Canada  or  South  Africa  be  applied  to  India  without  more  attention 
to  the  points  of  difference.  It  would  have  been  quite  possible  for 
Mr.  Houghton  to  have  developed  his  criticism  of  bureaucracy  without 
committing  himself  to  what  many  people  will  regard  as  rather  dogmatic 
and  doctrinaire  assertions  as  to  either  the  effectual  demand  or  the 
actual  preparation  for  ”  self-government  ”  in  India.  It  is  better  re¬ 
garded  more  as  an  administrative  than  a  political  question.  Democracy 
is,  after  all,  more  than  a  form  of  government ;  and  it  may  very  well 
exist  along  with  institutions  that  may  not  be  democratic  in  form. 
In  any  case  ”  popular  government  ”  assumes  a  certain  homogeneity  in 
the  community  which  is  still  very  far  to  seek  in  India.  The  other 
observation  relates  more  to  the  temper  of  Mr.  Houghton’s  book.  There 
is  a  certain  hardness  and  harshness  in  his  judgments  both  of  facts 
and  of  persons  which  tends  to  lessen  rather  than  strengthen  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  his  argument.  This,  if  it  is  true,  is  a  pity :  for  the  points 
which  Mr.  Houghton  raises  deserve  the  serious  attention  of  any 
student  of  the  perplexed  and  perplexing  problem  presented  by  the 
situation  in  India. 


Sidney  Ball. 
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REVOLUTIONARY  SYNDICALISM.  By  J;  A.  Estey,  Ph.D.  [xxxi, 

212  pp.  8vo.  Is.  6d.  net.  King.  London,  1913.] 

Dr.  Estey  is  described  as  “sometime  Professor  of  Economics  in 
Dalhousie  University,  Nova  Scotia,”  and  this  is  the  more  interesting 
because  there  is  not  much  economic  discussion  in  the  volume.  He 
writes  from  the  standpoint  of  a  well  wisher  of  Labour,  which  he 
identifies  with  the  Labour  Movement.  He  writes  sympathetically  of 
every  phase  of  that  movement ;  but  his  own  view  is  that  the  ideals 
of  Collectivist  and  Syndicalist  alike  are  chimeras,  and  that  the  increase 
of  philanthropy,  acting — ^in  his  opinion  much  too  slowly — ^through 
legislation,  will  in  course  of  time  remove  “  the  wage  system  ”  or  at 
least  its  heavy  “  burdens.”  He  refers  throughout  to  Capital  and 
Labour  as  though  they  were  two  camps  of  plainly  distinguishable 
people  ;  speaks  constantly  of  the  “  powers  and  privileges  ”  of  capitalism 
and  the  “  bourgeoisie  ”  ;  and  appears  to  assume  that  these  terms  repre¬ 
sent  definite  entities  which  can  and  ought  to  be  fought  against  and 
destroyed  by  all  good  men.  Similarly  he  speaks  of  the  material  and 
economic  gains  which  organized  labour  and  strikes  have  won  for  the 
producers,  as  though  they  were  matters  of  historical  fact  not  admitting 
of  dispute.  The  reader  is  left  to  wonder  what  text  books  were  used 
in  the  faculty  of  economics  at  Dalhousie. 

For  example,  even  Dr.  Marshall  is  unwilling  to  say  more  than  that 
“  The  power  of  Unions  to  raise  wages  by  direct  means  is  never  great ; 
it  is  never  sufficient  to  contend  successfully  with  the  general  economic 
forces  of  the  age,  when  their  drift  is  against  a  rise  of  wages.  But  yet 
it  is  sufficient  materially  to  benefit  the  worker,  when  it  is  so  directed 
as  to  co-operate  with  and  to  strengthen  those  general  agencies,  which 
are  tending  to  improve  his  position  morally  and  economically  ” 
{Economics  of  Indtutry,  p.  408). 

Throughout  his  two  hundred  pages  of  careful  study  of  the  Labour 
Movement  these  generally  accepted  principles  never  seem  once  to 
occur  to  him.  Would  be  philanthropic  legislation  is  not  discussed,  but 
merely  comes  in  as  the  author’s  panacea ;  it  is  therefore  perhaps 
unreasonable  to  expect  a  reference  to  the  scepticism  of  economists  as 
to  any  benefit  likely  to  accrue  from  it.  Are  these  curious  omissions 
due  to  that  subtle  magnetic  wave  which  seems  to  be  closing  the  mouths 
of  so  many  professors  at  a  time  when  the  production  of  wealth  has 
become  the  happy  hunting  ground  of  politicians — ^happy  for  them  but 
disastrous  alike  for  producer  and  consumer — and  when  a  little  testimony 
from  them  might  be  so  salutary  ? 

Dr.  Estey  begins  with  a  very  brief  historical  sketch  of  what  Socialists 
and  Syndicalists  probably  think  has  been  the  chief  development  in 
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France  since  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  or  rather  since  the  Commune, 
and  then  settles  down  to  describe  the  ideas  of  the  outstanding  Syndicalist 
leaders,  and  the  attempts  of  the  last  ten  years  to  apply  them.  He 
gives  us  frequent  references  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  mainly  to  Sorel, 
Lagardelle,  Fouget,  Grifluelhes,  Berth  and  Pelloutier  ;  but  he  does  not 
quote  their  own  words  at  all,  and  though  we  feel  that  he  has  studied 
and  is  rendering  his  conception  of  their  thoughts  most  conscientiously, 
some  will  find  this  method  tantalizing. 

However,  this  study  is  a  contribution  of  first-class  importance  to 
the  explication  of  what  appears  to  many  observers  the  state  of  mid¬ 
summer  madness  into  which  so  much  of  Labourism  has  got.  On  this 
side  of  the  channel  it  seems  possible  to  trace  much  of  it  back  to  a 
fallacious,  misleading  and  none  too  scrupulous  use  of  statistics,  specially 
selected,  those  calculated  to  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  agitation 
being  carefully  suppressed.  In  France  the  same  r/fie  has  been  played 
by  a  similarly  misleading  use  of  Darwinian  speculation.  Dr.  Estey’s 
account  of  this  is  delightful  reading,  were  the  reader  not  haimted  by 
the  thought  of  the  unnumbered  families  whose  prosperity  has  been 
ruined  and  their  sentiments  warped  and  blasted  by  the  propagation  of 
this  paradoxical  speculation. 

When  M.  George  Sorel  was  a  Syndicalist  (he  has  now  declared  against 
the  whole  movement.  Dr.  Estey  tells  us)  he  first  of  all  h]rpostatized 
Capital  and  Labour ;  he  then  declared  that  on  Darwinian  principles 
they  must  struggle  unless  they  are  to  deteriorate,  and,  as  they  both 
came  out  of  the  same  egg,  to  wit,  a  romantic  analysis  of  the  phenomenon 
of  industrial  production,  they  can  only  struggle  against  each  other. 
Labour  is  to  harry  capital  every  hour  of  every  day  both  openly  and 
clandestinely,  and  capital  is  expected  to  become  more  and  more  efficient 
in  its  business,  the  production  of  wealth,  under  this  treatment.  Mean¬ 
time  Labour,  by  dint  of  insulting  foremen  and  managers,  spoiling  work, 
breaking  tools  and  machines,  and  as  frequently  as  possible  stopping 
production  altogether,  is  to  become  so  efficient  that  on  the  day  of 
Armageddon  it  will  be  able  in  one  hour  to  add  to  its  own  duties  those 
hitherto  performed  by  financiers,  managers  and  foremen ! 

As  a  constructive  scheme  Dr.  Estey  has  little  difficulty  in  showing 
that  this  is  absurd.  It  contains,  however,  some  very  valuable  criticisms 
of  the  current  socialism  from  which  the  Syndicalist  intellectuals  broke 
ofi.  Socialism  generally  assumes  that  the  production  of  commodities 
is  a  process  which  goes  on  automatically  like  sunshine  and  rain,  and 
can  be  naanipulated  like  a  supply  of  water  or  electric  power  by  any 
ingenious  busybody  who  addresses  himself  to  the  task.  M.  Sorel,  on 
the  contrary,  puts  the  difficulty  of  securing  adequate  and  efficient  pro- 
ductbn  in  the  forefront,  appreciates  the  great  service  rendered  by 
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thrift,  enterprise  and  discipline  to  this  vital  process,  and  exhorts  the 
wage-earner  to  acquire  all  these  virtues  in  a  maximum  degree.  Where 
his  influence  has  been  so  deadly  is  his  combining  what  the  intelligent 
wage-earner  must  feel  to  be  a  far  sounder  analysis  of  the  business  of 
production  than  any  Socialist  makes,  with  a  pseudo  science  which  is  as 
delusive  as  it  is  difficult  for  the  wage-earner  to  criticize.  Needless  to 
say  M.  Sorel’s  utopia  is  the  same  as  that  of  all  the  utopias  of  our  time. 
It  assumes  the  disappearance  of  the  very  human  weaknesses  to  which  is 
due  the  fact  that  wealth  production  is  a  resultant  of  largely  selfish 
activity  rather  than  of  conscious  intelligent  co-operation  for  the  common 
good,  and  then  goes  on,  not  unnaturally,  to  point  out  that  a  society  in 
which  all  men  are  good  and  intelligent  will  be  an  easy  one  to  get  along 
in.  The  reader  will  be  reminded  of  Zola’s  Travail  in  which  the  same 
transformation  scene  takes  place.  The  exposition  of  intellectual 
Syndicalism  is  Dr.  Estey’s  main  thesis,  and  he  sticks  to  his  last  with 
admirable  persistence.  Recent  great  strikes,  the  rise  and  organization 
of  the  Bourses  du  Travail,  and  of  the  C.  6.  T.  itself,  come  in  incidentally 
and  he  is  clearly  at  home  in  the  details  of  those  subjects,  but  he  never 
leaves  his  main  theme  to  become  discursive. 

The  seats  of  learning  and  intellectual  activity  are  the  workshops  in 
which  have  been  forged  the  tools  of  agitation  that  are  reducing  the 
wages,  opportunities  and  well  being  of  the  wage-earners  in  western 
countries  :  an  agitation  which  the  Japanese,  for  example,  are  so  deter¬ 
minedly  and  so  successfully  keeping  out  of  their  empire.  It  is  at  the 
seats  of  learning  that  these  seeds  of  disaster  must  be  sought  and  dug  up, 
and  Dr.  Estey  has  done  yeoman  service  in  showing  to  those  who  have 
not  time  to  read  Sorel  and  his  quondam  friends  just  what  this  intellectual 
mischief  is.  The  book  contains  a  short  bibliography  and  a  short  index ; 
also  a  very  helpful  and  informative  introduction  by  Mr.  L.  L.  Price 
under  whom  Dr.  Estey  once  studied. 

J.  C.  Pbinole. 

CO-PARTNERSHIP  AND  PROFIT-SHARING.  By  Aneubin 

Williams,  [vi,  256  pp.  Cr.  8vo.  1«.  net.  Williams  &  Norgate. 

London,  1913.] 

This  is  an  admirable  little  book.  No  one  knows  more  about  co¬ 
partnership  in  practice  than  Mr.  Ancurin  Williams,  and  he  has  told 
us  exactly  what  we  want  to  know.  We  have  had  books  written  mainly 
from  the  theoretical  standpoint,  and  many  papers  and  addresses  by 
persons  practically  interested  in  the  movement,  most  of  them  issued  by 
the  Labour  Co-partnership  Association ;  but  nothing  has  appeared 
before  this  which  Was  at  the  same  time  so  readable  and  so  complete. 
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Principles  are  clearly  stated ;  the  various  forms  of  profit-sharing  and 
co-partnership,  true  and  spurious,  are  clearly  distinguished ;  and  the 
selection  of  instances  given  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  Instead  of  con¬ 
fusing  masses  of  figures  and  details,  which  mean  little  or  nothing  to 
an  ordinary  reader,  we  have  full  accounts  of  carefully  selected  types  ; 
yet  no  notable  scheme  is  left  out,  and  where  failures  have  occurred,  the 
reasons  are  clearly  indicated  as  in  the  case  of  the  schemes  initiated  by 
the  late  Lord  Furness,  or  earlier  by  the  Messrs.  Briggs,  of  whom  “  one 
fiery  speaker  declared  that  *all  coalmasters  is  devils,  and  Briggs  is 
the  prince  of  devils.’  ” 

Profit-sharing  and  co-partnership  have  no  fixed  formula,  but  all 
forms  agree  in  this,  that  they  recognize  a  claim  on  the  part  of  labour  to 
some  benefit  over  and  above  wages.  This  benefit,  as  Mr.  Williams  says, 
“  may  take  any  form  from  tipping  to  partnership,  and  all  these  forms 
melt  into  one  another  by  indistinguishable  shades  and  differences.” 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wide  acceptance  of  the  principle  would 
introduce  a  considerable  modification  into  the  existing  wage-system. 
A  share  in  profits  means  much  ;  a  share  in  management  means  more. 
And  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  a  very  real  share  in  management 
can  be  assigned  to  a  large  number  of  workers,  without  endangering  the 
stability  of  the  whole  undertaking,  by  instituting  a  sort  of  hierarchy 
of  committees,  the  members  of  which  have  a  voice  in  that  department 
of  which  they  have  practical  knowledge.  Sir  W.  Lever  has  successfully 
worked  out  a  system  of  such  committees,  leading  up  to  councils,  and 
from  these  councils  has  been  able  to  take  the  whole  of  his  Board  of 
Directors.  ”  So,”  in  his  words,  “  you  get  diffused  management 
throughout  the  whole.” 

A  novel  form  of  co-partnership  has  just  been  embodied  by  the 
French  Government  in  a  Bill,  which  unfortunately  “  will  be  opposed 
by  the  extreme  wings  of  both  capital  and  labour.”  These  companies 
are  to  be  called  Societes  d  Participation  ouvriere.  A  certain  proportion 
of  the  shares  are  to  be  set  aside  as  the  collective  property  of  the  work¬ 
men.  They  will  not  represent  capital  paid  in,  or  be  any  one’s  individual 
property,  but  they  are  to  receive  dividends  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
ordinary  shares. 

The  relation  of  Co-partnership  to  Trade  Unionism  is  discussed  in 
the  ninth  chapter.  Mr.  Williams  is  clear  that  if  the  two  could  be 
proved  to  be  incompatible.  Co-partnership  would  have  to  go.  ”  No 
other  movement  for  the  benefit  of  labour  can  justify  itself  if  it  involves 
any  serious  injury  to  Trade  Unionism.”  But  he  is  equally  clear  that 
it  does  not  involve  any  such  injury.  “  Men  who  thought  that  they  could 
do  without  Trade  Unionism  would  very  soon  find  that  it  is  the  necessary 
protection  of  the  standard  usage,  and  that  without  a  standard  usage 
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profit-sharing  can  hardly  be  anything  but  a  delusion.”  The  opposition 
of  so  many  Trade  Unionists  is  probably  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  them,  or  their  fathers,  have  had  a  bitter  experience  of  sham 
schemes  in  the  past,  and  so  not  unnaturally  misconceive  the  system  ; 
and  partly  to  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  “  capital  ”  is  trying  to  separate 
them  from  their  fellow-workers,  and  get  them  on  to  its  side  in  the 
industrial  warfare  which  looms  so  large  before  them.  It  is  a  phase 
through  which  we  are  passing,  and  an  inevitable  phase  ;  but  signs  are 
not  wanting  that  it  will  not  last  for  ever. 

L.  V.  Lesteb-Gablano. 


liABITIME  ENTERPRISE,  1485-1558.  By  James  A.  Williamson. 

[416  pp.  8vo.  14«.  net.  Clarendon  Press.  Oxford,  1913.] 

The  paradox  of  yesterday  is,  we  all  know,  the  truism  of  to-morrow ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  the  statement  of  Seeley  that  the  Anglo- 
French  struggle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  in  fact  a  fight  for  trade 
ascendency  seemed  at  the  time  startling.  We  are  now,  however, 
beginning  to  recognize  that  economic  considerations  played  a  leading 
part  in  political  history  from  a  much  earlier  date ;  from  the  time,  indeed, 
that  feudal  anarchy  yielded  reluctantly  to  the  conception  of  the  organized 
State.  The  seventeenth  century  mercantilism  of  the  English  Navigation 
Laws  and  the  French  pacte  colonial  did  not  come  into  life  full-bom, 
but  were  the  product  of  years  of  careful  preparation.  Whosoever  wishes 
to  be  convinced  of  this  cannot  do  better  than  read  Mr.  Williamson’s 
book  on  Maritime  Enterprise  which  deals  with  the  formative  years  1485 
to  1558.  At  once  based  on  original  research  and  most  lively  reading, 
the  volume  recalls  the  methods  of  the  French  rather  than  the  English 
or  American  investigators ;  whilst  its  delightful  illustrations  are  a 
feature  which  no  French  book  of  the  price  could  probably  boast.  Mr. 
Williamson  has  been  partly  forestalled  in  his  task  by  Q.  Schanz ;  but  as 
the  latter’s  book,  Englische  Handelspolitik  gegen  Ende  des  Mittdahers,  has 
not  been  translated  into  EngUsh,  the  way  was  clear  for  an  independent 
treatment  of  the  subject. 

Chapters  on  Henry  VII.  and  his  '*  commercial  policy  ”  and  “  Mercantile 
Organization  ”  lead  to  a  treatment  of  the  Cabot  voyages  which  is 
singularly  clear  and  convincing.  Mr.  Williamson  differs  from  most 
of  the  authorities  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  there  were  three 
distinct  Cabot  voyages  of  which  evidence  has  survived,  and  that  the 
third  voyage  under  Sebastian  Cabot  is  memorable  as  having  initiated 
the  search  for  the  North-West  Passage. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  consider  the  arguments  upon  which  Mr. 
Williamson  relies,  but  assuredly  they  deserve  a  most  attentive  hearing. 
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In  an  interesting  chapter  on  “  an  early  colonial  project  ”  of  1501,  Mr. 
Williamson  puts  forward  the  suggestion  that  “  the  clue  to  the  colonizing 
ideas  set  forth  in  the  patents  ”  was  “  the  persistent  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  practicable  channel  leading  to  Cathay  and  India,  the  discovery  of 
which  would  have  given  Ehigland  the  possession  of  the  shortest  route  and 
an  immense  advantage  over  all  rivals.”  “  Such  a  passage,  when  dis¬ 
covered,  would  need  to  be  fortified  if  its  use  was  to  be  monopolized  by 
the  English.” 

A  chapter  on  “  the  growth  of  commerce  ”  shows  that,  in  spite  of 
the  pomp  and  show  of  Henry  VIII. ’s  foreign  policy,  commerce  pursued 
its  course  along  the  lines  which  Henry  VII.  had  laid  down.  During 
these  years  the  tradition  was  being  produced  of  which  English  commercial 
and  maritime  pre-eminence  was  the  outcome.  What  counts  is  “the 
accumulated  exploits  of  the  infinite  number  of  small  men,  but  for  whom 
the  Drakes  and  the  Hawkinses  .  .  .  would  never  have  been.”  “  A 
nation  of  Boeotians,  ploughmen,  country  squires  and  great  feudal 
magnates  could  never  have  founded  a  colonial  empire  beyond  the  seas  ; 
it  failed  permanently  to  hold  a  military  empire  close  at  hand  in  France. 
A  nation,  on  the  other  hand,  which  had  transformed  some  of  its  plough¬ 
men  into  craftsmen  and  mariners,  its  squires  into  merchant  adventurers, 
and  its  nobles  into  fighting  admirals  and  projectors  of  plantations,  was 
fit  to  seize  and  possess  the  waste  places  of  the  earth,  and  to  build  a  world- 
enveloping  power  on  the  proceeds  of  a  world-enveloping  commerce. 
Of  this  process  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  the  seed-time  ;  his  sons 
saw  the  first  pushing  of  the  young  plant  above  the  mediseval  clay.” 

But,  in  order  that  a  world-enveloping  commerce  should  be  brought 
into  being,  it  was  necessary  that  the  English  manufacturing  interest 
should  be  master  in  its  own  house.  Hence  the  removal  of  the  privileges 
accorded  to  the  merchants  of  the  Hanseatic  League  was  the  condition 
precedent  to  English  expansion.  Political  considerations  delayed  the 
attack ;  but  these  privileges  were  gradually  whittled  away ;  and,  at 
the  time  of  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Hansa  in  1598,  “  England  had 
become  so  relatively  great  and  the  Hansa  so  small  that  the  eviction  of 
the  Easterlings  was  accomplished  with  no  more  stir  than  would  have 
accompanied  the  seizure  by  the  bailiffs  of  a  private  debtor’s  house.” 

The  decline  of  the  Hanseatic  League  inured  to  the  profit  of  the  English 
merchant  adventurers  whose  organization  was  of  political  as  well  as 
of  commercial  importance.  They  formed  at  Antwerp  an  English 
outpost,  the  value  of  which  was  considerable. 

Succesrive  chapters  on  the  “  Mediterranean,”  “  Voyages  and  projects 
of  discovery  under  Henry  VIII.,”  “  The  African  voyages  ”  and  “  The 
North-East  Passage  and  the  White  Sea  ”  bring  out  the  various  trade 
activities  of  the  time.  Mr.  Williamson  has  the  happy  gift  of  extracting 
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the  pith  of  a  Halduyt  narrative  in  a  short  compass.  The  littie  progress 
made  in  discovery  and  oceanic  enterprise  was  no  donbt  in  great  measure 
due  to  the  absence  of  a  genuine  public  interest.  In  this  respect  England 
lagged  behind  the  Iberian  peninsula,  France  and  Italy.  By  means  of 
official  documents  Mr.  Williamson  proves  an  aliln  for  Thomas  Pert  or 
Spert,  who  is  accused  by  Eden  of  having  behaved  badly  in  an  expedition 
of  1516  or  1517 ;  and  the  account  of  John  Rut’s  voyage  of  1527  is 
equally  thorough  and  convincing. 

Enough  has,  it  is  hoped,  been  said  to  commend  this  volume  to  the 
reader.  As  a^specimen  of  its  style  take  the  following  :  “  But  Sebastian 
Cabot  was  not  the  subtle  and  calculating  villain  that  he  has  often  been 
painted.  The  key  to  his  unending  restlessness  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  an  egregious  vanity,  a  never-satisfied  desire  to  be  praised, 
looked  up  to,  consulted,  a  morbid  fear  that  he  was  falling  in  the  esteem 
of  his  fellows.  Hence  his  offers  to  betray  secrets  he  never  possessed, 
his  boasts  of  excliisive  knowledge  in  astronomy  and  navigation,  which 
he  never  revealed,  and  his  tacit  acquiescence  in  the  attribution  to 
him  by  contemporary  historians  of  the  honoxir  of  being  the  original 
discoverer  of  America.  Yet,  with  all  his  hollowness,  he  was  a  useful 
man ;  he  probably  knew  as  much  of  the  scientific  side  of  navigation 
and  geography  as  any  man  living,  although  he  professed  to  know  much 
more  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  long  career,  he  could  not  have  failed 
to  acquire  a  very  perfect  knowledge  of  the  details  of  Spanish  methods 
of  exploration  and  discovery.” 

Without  sea-power  maritime  enterprise  can  only  exist  on  sufferance  ; 
and  so  the  volume  closes  with  chapters  on  **  Ships  and  Men  ”  and  '*  The 
Navy.” 

H.  E.  Eouton. 

BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION  AND  COMBINATION.  By  Lewis 
H.  Haney,  Ph.D.  [483  pp.  Crown  8vo.  8«.  fid.  net.  Macmillan. 
New  York,  1913.] 

ECONOMICS  OF  BUSINESS.  By  Norris  A.  Brisco,  Ph.D.  [390  pp. 
Crown  8vo.  6«.  fid.  net.  Macmillan.  New  York,  1913.] 

Although  faculties  of  commerce  have  been  created  in  our  English 
Universities,  designed  to  provide  an  academic  training  mainly  for  the 
employer  class,  yet  the  literature  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  modem 
business  organization  has  suffered  from  a  lack  of  material  based  on 
British  practice  and  experience.  Accordingly  we  have  to  look  to  the 
American  universities  for  guidance  in  this  branch  of  study,  and  these 
two  books  are  excellent  examples  of  the  care  and  scholarship  given  to 
the  subject. 
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Dr.  Haney’s  book  has  been  designed  for  special  use  in  American 
colleges,  but  will  also  be  useful  to  those  business  men  who  desire  to 
have  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  economic  and  legal  aspects  of 
business  organization.  With  this  aim,  technical  language  is  avoided, 
and  numerous  concrete  examples  are  given.  A  bird’s  eye  view  of  the 
scheme  of  the  work  will  show  how  thoroughly  the  author  has  covered 
his  ground.  He  begins  with  a  general  survey  of  the  subject,  showing 
the  evolution  from  the  old  guild  system  on  to  partnerships,  joint-stock 
companies,  corporations  and  trusts;  then  he  analyses  the  structure 
and  the  history  of  a  typical  business  corporation ;  finally  he  treats  of 
the  trust  problem  in  America,  and  suggests  a  comprehensive  and 
scientific  solution  of  the  questions  of  public  policy  raised. 

Dr.  Brisco’s  book  b  on  similar  but  simpler  lines.  He  extracts  the 
principles  of  business  from  the  experiences  of  successful  business  men, 
and  explains  the  methods  by  which  these  principles  may  be  applied. 
Accordingly  this  book  is  more  for  the  office  and  less  for  the  class-room, 
as  it  treats  of  severe  practical  problems — the  analysis  of  cost  accounting, 
labour  efficiency,  buying,  selling,  principles  of  advertising,  trade  marks 
and  patents. 

From  the  religious  point  of  view  these  two  books  emphasize  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  only  the  duty  of  a  good  Christian,  but  also  the  duty  of 
a  good  business  man  to  understand  and  consider  his  workmen.  Both 
writers  lament  that,  until  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century,  the 
labourer  was  looked  upon  rather  as  part  of  the  factory  equipment  than 
as  a  man  with  rights  and  privileges.  “  Business  building  requires  the 
co-operation  of  employers  and  employees,”  writes  Dr.  Brisco ;  “  and 
this  demands  that  the  employee  be  led  through  self-interest.  .  .  .  The 
contented  employee  has  a  positive  money  value.  .  .  .  Efficiency 
demands  healthy  workmen.  .  .  .  The  interest  of  the  employer  extends 
to  the  homes.  .  .  .  Medical  care  and  inspection  is  a  necessity  in  factory 
and  home.”  He  believes  that  both  employers  and  trade  unionists  are 
realizing  that  efficiency  “  pays  ”  both  capital  and  labour,  and  looks 
forward  with  hope  to  the  present  attitude  of  mutual  suspicion  being 
changed  to  one  of  mutual  respect  and  confidence. 

After  reading  these  books  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  in 
English  Universities  there  should  be  such  a  lack  of  good  text-books 
on  this  important  subject.  On  many  points  British  business  procedure 
differs  entirely  from  that  of  America,  and  there  is  a  growing  need  for 
analysed  examples  of  the  working  organization  of  representative  British 
businesses  of  various  types  and  dimensions. 


B.  S.  Townsoe. 
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THB  LAND:  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  LAND  COMMITTEE 

INQUIRT.  Yol.  1,  RURAL.  [Izxziii,  498  pp.  Crown  8vo. 

If.  net.  Hodder  A  Stoughton.  London,  1913.] 

This  report  tells  us  little  or  nothing  that  we  did  not  know  before.  Every 
one  was  aware  that  there  is  much  in  the  conditions  of  rural  life  in  England 
which  is  bad,  and  needs  to  be  altered — ^low  wages,  insufficient  housing, 
the  drift  from  the  country  into  the  towns,  the  poor  outlook  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  labourer.  No  one  wishes  to  ignore  these  evils ;  but  any  one 
who  comes  to  the  perusal  of  this  book  fearing  or  hoping  to  find  sensa¬ 
tional  evidence  of  a  worse  state  of  aflairs  than  he  imagined  will  be — 
agreeably  or  disagreeably,  as  the  case  may  be — disappointed.  Mr. 
A.  H.  Dyke  Acland,  the  chairman,  has  written  a  fair  and  impartial 
introduction,  acknowledging  facts  which  are  often  overlooked  by  those 
who  only  see  one  side  of  a  question ;  and  the  committee  have  aimed 
at  carrying  out  their  investigations  in  the  same  spirit,  though  they 
sometimes  arrive  at  conclusions  very  different  from  those  which  other 
persons  might  draw  from  their  own  evidence,  and  generally  end  with 
making  out  a  case  against  the  landlords.  But  they  are  not  afraid  to 
state  evidence  which  goes  against  them,  and  that  evidence  is  in  some 
cases  very  strong. 

It  is  not  possible,  or  perhaps  desirable,  to  follow  them  here  over  the 
wide  range  of  questions  which  are  at  present  the  subject  of  political 
controversy ;  but  the  book  suggests  some  considerations  of  a  more 
general  character  to  which  it  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  call  attention. 

Much  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which  a  great  national  problem  is 
approached,  and  hb.  Acland  definitely  deprecates  any  attempt  to  make 
the  land  campaign  a  part  of  that  systematized  warfare  of  class  against 
class  in  which  some  social  reformers  suppose  the  hope  of  the  future  to 
lie.  “  It  is  to  be  hoped,”  he  says,  “  that  we  are  not  about  to  see  the 
interest  of  the  large  owners  and  occupiers  on  the  one  hand  set  over 
against  the  interests  of  the  labourers  and  small  holders  on  the  other.” 
Again,  “  There  is  a  great  amount  of  kindly  feeling  in  rural  life,  which 
perhaps  may  be  turned  after  a  time  into  a  somewhat  new  channel.” 
Various  opinions  may  be  held  as  to  the  probable  effect  upon  rural  life 
if  all  the  suggestions  made  in  this  book  were  carried  out ;  but  at  all 
events  the  chairman  of  the  committee  does  not  want  to  destroy,  but 
to  amend.  And  he  knows  from  his  own  personal  experience  how  much 
there  is  that  is  worth  preserving.  It  is  easy  in  these  days,  when  every 
one  reads  and  talks  and  few  people  think,  to  damn  a  thing  by  attaching 
to  it  an  ugly  name,  such  as  "  landlordism,”  and  insistently  dwelling 
upon  the  dark  side  without  taking  any  other  considerations  into  account. 
The  ignorant  are  imposed  upon  by  this  sort  of  thing,  especially  if  they 
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happen  to  have  been  attracted  by  shallow  theories  of  social  philosophy 
which  predispose  them  to  believe  that  whatever  has  been  is  wrong. 
But  no  fair  reader  will  find  in  the  evidence  contained  in  this  volume  a 
foundation  for  a  wholesale  indictment  of  our  land  system,  or  any 
support  for  a  “  bag  and  baggage  policy,”  though,  as  we  knew  well 
enough  before,  there  is  much  which  needs  to  be  done  to  improve  matters. 
“  The  pressing  question,”  as  Mr.  Acland  says,  “  is  to  settle  how  much 
the  State  and  the  local  authorities  can  be  called  upon  to  do.” 

It  looks  as  if  the  nation  as  a  whole  were  beginning  to  realize  once 
more  that  the  prosperity  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  interests  which  are 
inseparably  connected  with  agriculture,  is  a  matter  which  is  of  vital 
importance  not  merely  to  one  section  of  the  nation,  but  to  the  nation 
at  large.  Landowner,  farmer,  and  agricultural  labourer  are  “  in  the 
limelight.”  It  will  do  them  no  harm,  after  their  long  sojourn  in  outer 
darkness,  though  they  may  blink  at  first,  and  many  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  hardly  recognize  the  unfamiliar  figures.  The  vast,  lop¬ 
sided  commercial  development  of  the  nineteenth  century,  by  brute 
force  of  money  and  numbers,  thrust  them  further  and  further  into  the 
background  ;  the  competition  of  newly-discovered  sources  of  supply, 
and  other  more  obscure  economic  forces,  intensified  the  process,  which 
culminated  in  the  agricultural  depression  of  the  early  eighties.  There 
has  been  a  partial  recovery  of  material  prosperity  since  those  dark  days, 
and  a  real  revival  of  interest ;  and  it  perhaps  may  be  not  extravagant 
to  hope  that  in  course  of  time  the  bulk  of  the  voting  power  of  the  country 
may  wake  up  and  realize  that  land  has,  after  all,  other  uses  than  the 
provision  of  sites  to  build  towns  and  factories  upon. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  urban  and 
rural  life ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it  should  be  recognized 
that  there  is  no  necessary  antagonism  between  them,  but  that  one  is 
the  complement  of  the  other  and  that  no  country  can  dispense  with 
either — ^least  of  all  an  island  like  England,  which  could  be  made  and 
should  be  made  far  more  independent  and  self-supporting  than  it  has 
been  within  the  memory  of  any  man  living.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to 
attempt  to  revive  and  strengthen  rural  life  by  assimilating  as  far  as 
possible  the  conditions  of  labour  and  the  mental  outlook  of  dwellers 
in  the  country  to  those  of  dwellers  in  towns.  The  ideal  of  an  artisan 
is  different,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  higher,  than  that  of  an  agricultural 
labourer  or  small  holder.  The  nation  wants  them  both,  and  wants 
each  to  be  himself  and  not  spoilt  by  an  infusion  of  the  other.  You 
cannot  improve  rural  life  by  spoiling  the  rural  labourer.  Here  lies  a 
real  danger ;  for  those  who  are  most  active  in  social  reform  are  not 
always  characterized  by  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  country  life,  and  are 
apt  to  underrate  its  characteristic  features. 
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There  is  a  story  in  the  Report  of  an  artisan  from  the  north  who 
migrated  further  south  and  established  himself  upon  a  model  country 
estate,  managed  upon  generous  and  sympathetic  lines,  but  who  found 
himself  so  overwhelmed  with  the  consideration  shown  him  by  the 
landlord  and  his  representatives  that  he  could  not  stand  it,  and  threw 
up  a  position  of  great  material  comfort  rather  than  submit  to  what  he 
regarded  as  derogatory  to  his  ideas  of  manliness  and  independence. 
From  his  point  of  view  he  was  right ;  if  he  felt  the  position  intolerable, 
there  was  only  one  thing  for  him  to  do.  But  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  every  one  else  ought  to  feel  the  same.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
absolute  independence ;  every  one  who  receives  money  or  any  other 
form  of  reward  for  services  rendered  is  in  that  degree  dependent; 
but  this  dependence  takes  various  forms,  and  the  different  forms  strike 
different  people  in  different  ways.  What  seems  comparative  freedom 
to  the  artisan  may  easily  seem  intolerable  slavery  to  the  country 
dweller,  and  vice  versa.  There  is  nothing  in  the  relations  of  landlord, 
farmer,  and  rural  labourer  to  one  another  which  need  be  anything  but 
honourable  to  all  concerned ;  and  in  some  important  respects  the 
rural  labourer  is  in  a  better  and  more  dignified  position  than  the  average 
worker  in  a  factory ;  for  on  country  estates  which  are  not  so  big  as  to  be 
unwieldy,  and  where  the  owner  lives  upon  his  estate  there  are  more 
opportunities  of  personal  intercourse,  and  in  many  places  the  old 
tradition  of  something  which  closely  resembles  personal  friendship  is 
still  strong. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  no  attempt  to  infuse  new  life  into 
the  country  can  be  successful  which  does  not  take  fully  into  account 
the  change  which  has  come  about  in  the  point  of  view  from  which 
“  labour  ”  is  regarded  by  the  nation  at  large  and  from  which  it  regards 
itself.  This  change  is  not  always  adequately  recognized.  "  I  do  not 
think,”  writes  Mr.  Christopher  Tumor,  “  that  landowners  feel,  as  it  is 
essential  that  they  should  feel,  the  transition  that  has  taken  place,  and 
the  changed  attitude  of  the  people  at  large  towards  the  land  and  land- 
owners  ”  {Land  Problems  and  National  Welfare,  p.  39).  We  are  often 
told  that  the  age  of  patronage  is  gone  ;  and  in  so  far  as  the  word  implies 
anything  that  is  derogatory  to  self-respect,  it  is  well  that  it  should 
have  gone.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  it  in  the  past,  and  it  is  not 
extinct  yet,  but  those  who  incline  to  it  will  find  out,  if  they  have  not 
done  so  already,  that  the  temper  of  the  time  is  against  it.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  many  people  who  would  indignantly  deny  that  the 
attitude  of  the  best  type  of  landowner  and  his  family  towards  their 
tenants  and  labourers  could  ever  be  adequately  described  as  *'  patronage.” 
This  is  a  mystery  which  some  people  find  very  hard  to  understand. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  we  want  to  get  more  people  back  on  to  the 
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land,  to  re*popnlatetlie  country,  and  are  occupied  with  schemes  for  multi* 
plying  small-holders  and  increasing  the  number  of  agricultural  labourers. 
There  is  another  class  of  whom  not  so  much  is  heard,  but  whom 
it  is  equally  important  to  re-estabUsh,  and  that  is  the  owners  of  small 
or  medium-sized  rural  estates.  It  is  disappointing  to  find  no  allusion 
to  them  in  the  Report.  “  Already,”  to  quote  Mr.  Tumor  again,  “  the 
majority  of  owners  of  purely  rural  estates  of  5000  acres  or  thereabouts 
can  no  longer  live  at  home  unless  they  have  an  income  from  other 
sources  than  land.  Such  a  condition  is  unsound,  and  cannot  last.” 
{Land  Problems,  p.  16.)  The  result  is  that  some  of  them  sell  their 
properties,  and  others  let  them,  hanging  on  in  the  hope  of  some  change 
of  fortune.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  percentage  of  owners 
of  this  type  are  living  away  from  their  own  estates.  Various  causes 
have  combined  to  produce  the  present  state  of  afEairs — past  mismanage¬ 
ment,  recent  legislation,  increase  in  the  cost  of  upkeep,  a  diminished 
rent-roll,  motors  and  luxiiry  among  others ;  but  most  people  would 
agree  that  the  position  is  unsatisfactory,  and  that  this  particular  class 
is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  plays  an  important 
part  in  rural  economy.  It  makes  a  difference  to  the  neighbourhood 
whether  the  occupant  of  the  big  house  is  the  owner  whose  family  has 
been  connected  with  the  district  for  many  years  or  even  generations, 
or  a  lessee  who  flits  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  on  the 
completion  of  a  tenancy  as  the  whim  seizes  him.  Let  those  who  do 
not  believe  this  study  the  evidence  to  be  found  in  this  very  Report  of 
the  difference  between  the  welcome  which  is  usually  accorded  by 
farmers  to  the  owner  of  the  land  and  their  sullen  toleration  of  the 
**  shooting  tenant.”  If  English  cotmtry  life  is  to  be  strengthened,  it 
must  be  taken  as  a  whole  and  no  link  of  the  chain  can  be  omitted. 

I  will  only  mention  one  other  point.  The  infinite  diversity  of  country 
life,  arising  from  diversity  of  soil,  diversity  of  climate,  diversity  of 
temperament  and  character,  diversity  of  custom  and  tradition  in 
different  parts,  must  be  taken  into  account,  weighed,  pondered,  and 
accepted.  All  this  requires  intimate  knowledge.  Paper  schemes, 
elaborated  in  offices  in  accordance  with  preconceived  theories,  are  useless. 
It  is  perfectly  futile,  for  instance,  to  start  small  holdings  where  smaU- 
holdings  could  not  possibly  be  made  to  pay  under  present  conditions. 
Some  of  the  county  cotmcUs  have  failed  egregiously  in  this  respect. 
I  know  of  an  instance  in  which  an  estate  which  came  into  the  market 
was  purchased  by  a  county  council  over  the  head  of  the  sitting  tenant 
farmer,  whom  they  outbid  and  ousted.  The  estate  was  divided  up ; 
much  money  was  spent  on  a  mushroom  crop  of  red-tiled  farm  buildings 
scattered  over  the  fields ;  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  village 
lost  their  occupations  and  their  homes ;  the  upheaval  was  complete. 
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And  what  was  the  result  ?  The  village  publican  and  the  carpenter 
got  a  few  acres  which  they  were  very  glad  to  have  and  were  very  usefxil 
to  them  :  the  rest,  the  small-holders  proper  who  were  to  make  a  living 
from  their  holding,  were,  when  I  saw  them,  vainly  struggling  to  support 
themselves  by  treating  their  holdings  on  lines  only  suitable  to  a  great 
farm,  and  to  wring  some  sort  of  subsistence  out  of  the  heavy,  water¬ 
laden  soil,  with  the  nearest  railway  station  some  miles  distant,  devoid 
of  the  shadowiest  conception  of  the  value  of  co-operation  in  any  form. 

Hon  tali  auxUio,  nec  defensoribus  istis 

Tempos  eget. 


L.  V.  Lestes-Gabiand. 


LA  PETITE  INDUSTRIE  CONTEMPORAINE.  Par  Victob 
Bbants,  Professor  4  I’Universit^  de  Louvain,  [viii,  250  pp. 
12mo.  2  frcs.  LecofEre.  Paris,  1913.] 

LES  PETITES  INDUSTRIES  RURALES.  Par  M.  Abdootn- 
Dumazet.  [232  pp.  12mo.  2  frcs.  LecofEre.  Paris,  1913.] 

What  is  to  become  of  our  small  industries  ”  1  This  question, 
which  in  his  day  greatly  interested  Arnold  Toynbee,  is  now  as  vividly 
interesting  Continental  Governments.  They  do  not  wish  to  see  the 
old  traditional  stay  of  the  quiet  and  easily  governed  “  middle  class  ” 
die  out ;  more  particularly  are  they  trying  to  maintain  it  in  country 
districts  even  though  it  be  at  a  sacrifice  to  the  taxpayer.  M.  Ardouin- 
Dumaiset — already  favourably  known  by  his  many-volumed  Voyage  en 
France — is  in  addition  concerned  to  stop  rural  depopulation  and  to 
restore  prosperity  to  the  country-side,  the  mountain  and  the  forest. 

In  this  kingdom  also — at  any  rate  in  Ireland — many  are  trying  to 
promote  small  home  industries,  as  an  auxiliary  to  petty  husbandry, 
and  as  a  means  of  furnishing  employment  when  field  labour  is  suspended. 
That  deserving  body  of  feminine  patriots,  the  “  United  Irishwomen,” 
are,  under  the  active  leadership  of  Lady  Fingall  and  Mrs.  Pilkington, 
earnestly  labouring  to  provide  occupation  of  this  sort  for  Irish  small 
farmers,  whose  capacity  for  turning  out  attractive  and  original  wood  and 
metal  ware  is  shown  by  the  periodical  exhibitions  of  such  products 
held  in  London.  Unfortunately  these  ladies  make  little  headway. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  are  too  considerable. 

M.  Ardouin-Dumazet,  in  his  attractive  little  book,  has  to  tell  of  the 
yielding  of  old  cottage  industries  at  many  points  in  France.  As  it 
happens,  they  are  all  such  as  would  not  be  of  much  use  to  ourselves. 
In  other  directions  rural  small  industries  are  abroad  distinctly  gaining 
ground,  e.g.  embroidery.  But  M.  Ardouin-Dumazet  puts  the  earnings  of 
embroiderers  too  low — at  2^  francs  and  downwards ;  for  at  Lun4villo,  a 
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leading  district  in  the  matter,  I  have  found  women  confessing  to  earning 
10  francs  a  day.  Professor  Brants — whose  name,  familiar  to  students, 
vouches  for  careful  scientific  work — has  practically  the  same  tale  to 
tell  with  regard  to  small  industries  in  general.  His  evidence,  showing 
small  industry  to  be  after  all  holding  its  own,  would  be  more  complete 
if  his  book  were  not  really  a  reprint,  with  only  an  appendix  added,  to 
bring  it  up  to  date.  For  since  the  body  of  the  work  was  written 
statistics  have  been  collected  and  published  in  Switzerland,  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  Professor’s  own  coimtry,  Belgium,  showing 
that,  albeit  small  industry  naturally  shifts  its  ground,  abandoning  the 
peculiar  employments  for  which  factory  labour  is  better  suited, 
it  keeps  on  extending  rather  than  contracting.  There  are  some  very 
quaint  small  industries  (of  which  M.  Ardouin-Dumazet  tells);  for 
instance,  the  making  of  canvas  shoes  with  cord  soles  (espadriUes), 
extremely  light  of  wear  but  not  very  durable,  of  which  France  exports 
large  cargoes  to  tropical  countries,  and  the  “  prehistoric  ”  lucifer 
matches  of  the  Argonne.  Much  of  our  own  brushware,  so  it  appears, 
comes  from  the  French  department  of  the  Oise,  where  it  employs  a 
goodly  number  of  rural  folk  in  their  homes.  The  ideal  industry  for 
small  farmers’  families,  fully  consistent  with  the  pursuit  of  agricultural 
work,  M.  Ardouin-Dumazet  has  found  to  be  crocheting. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 

MANUEL  PRATIQUE  DES  INSTITUTIONS  SOCIALES  AGRI- 
COLES.  Par  Le  Comte  de  Laubier  et  Le  Comte  J.  du  Plessis. 
[366  pp.  12mo.  3  francs.  La  Bonne  Presse.  Paris,  1913.] 

LEiS  SYNDICATS  AGRICOLES.  Leur  Action  Elconomique  et 
Sociale.  Par  Le  Marquis  de  Marcillac.  [x,  264  pp.  12mo. 
2  francs.  LecofEre.  Paris,  1913.] 

While  we  are  bent  upon  “  organizing  ”  our  agriculture,  agricultural 
organizations  in  other  countries,  more  advanced  in  this  matter  than 
ourselves,  are  bound  to  possess  a  distinct  interest  for  us.  These  two 
volumes,  which  very  correctly,  and  very  clearly,  portray  all  that  is 
going  on  in  France  under  such  aspect,  have  a  good  deal  to  teach  us  that 
is  worth  knowing.  Both  have  the  advantage  of  issuing  from  the  same 
quarter,  the  quarter  in  which  agricultural  organization  was  first  generated 
and  promoted  and  which  has  maintained  its  independence  of  the  State. 

The  Manud  shows  what  a  truly  astounding  array  of  “  social  ”  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  intended  benefit  of  agriculture  France  now  possesses. 
If  we  had  anything  like  the  same  number,  the  book  would  serve  admir¬ 
ably  as  a  model  for  ourselves.  We  have  here  the  Credit  fonder,  the 
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Cridit  agricdle,  the  Attociationt  8yt%dicaie$,  the  Bienrde-famUle  (which, 
however,  has  not  answered  particularly  well),  co-operative  societies, 
syndicates,  insurance  societies,  everything  very  clearly  explained. 

M.  de  Marcillac’s  book  is  equally  clear,  but  far  more  full  within  its 
own  more  restricted  province.  And  it  has  an  object  besides  that  of 
merely  imparting  knowledge.  The  French,  judging  by  their  own 
distributive  societies,  have  got  into  a  way  of  considering  “  co-operation  ” 
a  mere  method  for  the  cheapening  of  purchases.  All  the  more  highly  do 
they  value  their  “  agricultural  syndicates  ”  which  to  our  mind  bear  too 
much  of  a  one-class  character.  But  that  is  just  what  has  made  the 
otherwise  distrustful  peasant  join  the  organizing  movement  in  so  great 
numbers.  M.  de  Marcillac’s  book  will  take  the  place  of  the  standard 
work  of  the  Comte  de  Rocquigny,  bringing  particulars  up  to  date  and 
showing  what  a  remarkable  variety  of  useful  services  agricultural 
syndicates  have  rendered.  And  it  does  more :  for  it  is  since  Comte  de 
Rocquigny  wrote  that  the  French  State  has  usurped  so  much  authority 
to  the  detriment  of  true  co-operation.  Against  such  usurpation  the 
agricultural  syndicates  are  now  rising  in  revolt.  They  have  actually 
formed  their  own  central  co-operative  bank.  Our  own  agricultural 
authorities  would  do  well  to  take  note  of  what  is  here  said.  The 
boasted  Government  CrSdit  Agricole,  which  we  hear  so  much  eulogized, 
has  actually  lent  out  less  by  more  than  £20,000,000  than  the  free  credit 
movement,  drawing  ultimately  upon  the  Bank  of  France — viz.  only  250 
million  francs  as  against  676  millions.  And  in  the  State  spoon-fed 
banks  only  insufficient  reserve  funds  are  formed,  repayments  are  tardy, 
and  deposits  come  in  sparingly. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 

A  CALENDAR  OF  THE  CJOURT  MINUTES,  ETC.,  OF  THE  EAST 

INDIA  COMPANY,  1660-1664.  By  Ethel  Bruce  Sainsbury. 

With  an  Introduction  and  F  s  by  William  Foster,  C.T.E. 

[404  pp.  8vo.  12«.  6d.  net.  '".ndon  Press.  Oxford,  1913.] 

Previous  volumes  of  this  series  have  made  us  familiar  with  the 
persistent  rivalry  which  existed  between  the  English  and  the  Nether- 
landers  in  the  East  Indies.  This  rivalry,  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
East,  culminated  in  open  war,  so  that  the  years  here  dealt  with  were 
of  necessity  lean  years  to  a  trading  company.  Still  the  war  was  not 
prolonged  and  there  was  the  prospect  of  some  permanent  settlement 
when  peace  was  brought  about.  There  was,  indeed,  something  of  an 
anti-climax  in  the  settlement  finally  arrived  at.  The  English  claim 
against  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  had  been  for  some  three  million 
pounds ;  and  yet  the  English  were  found  ready  to  accept  the  sum  of 
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£85,000,  with  the  doubthil  gain  of  the  little  island  of  Pulo  Run.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Dutch  had  themselves  put  forward 
counterclaims  to  an  almost  equal  amount ;  and  it  was  a  great  gain  to 
have  the  old  troublesome  scores  wiped  from  the  slate. 

Though  the  actual  volume  of  trade  may  not  in  these  years  have  been 
great,  we  note  a  general  sense  of  quiet  confidence  on  the  part  of  those 
interested  in  the  Company  in  the  permanence  of  their  undertaking. 
All  were  agreed  in  their  desire  to  proceed  with  the  trade  and  keep  it 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  “  which  cannot  be  done 
without  the  countenance  and  assistance  of  our  superiors,  the  which 
hath  bine  the  foundation  of  the  Hollanders’  trade.”  The  eager  manner 
with  which  the  question  was  canvassed  whether  the  trade  with  the 
Eiast  could  better  be  carried  on  under  the  system  of  joint  stock  or  under 
the  system  of  private  persons  forming  a  regulated  company  showed  the 
general  belief  that  under  the  strong  hand  of  Cromwell  the  future  of 
English  enterprise  would  be  secure. 

Meanwhile  the  Blast  India  Company  pursued  doggedly  and  gallantly 
its  ordinary  business.  When  William  Methwold  was  re-elected  deputy* 
governor,  he  remarked,  ”  hee  had  served  from  tyme  to  tyme  when 
there  was  something  to  bee  gott,  by  reason  whereof  hee  will  not  totally 
excuse  himselfe,  because  there  is  nothing  to  be  gott  now.”  When 
invited  by  the  Council  of  State  ”  to  sett  out  shipps  of  warr  against  the 
Hollanders,”  the  company  did  not  plead  inability,  but  only  put  forward 
the  reasonable  demand  that  its  expected  ships  must  first  be  given  safe 
convoy  up  the  British  Channel  “  for  until  their  arrival  no  help  can  be 
given,  the  Company  having  neither  stocks  nor  ships  in  England  and 
being  indebted  £30,000.”  In  April,  1652,  “  a  petition  from  the  in- 
halntants  of  Blackwall  is  read,  wherein  they  state  that  because  of  the 
great  distances  from  Stepney  Church  in  wet  and  cold  weather  few  of 
them  can  attend,  and  in  summer  there  is  no  room,  and  therefore  they 
pray  that  the  Company  will  help  towards  the  completion  of  the  chape 
by  the  almshouse  at  Poplar,  for  which  they  have  already  laid  a  founda¬ 
tion  ;  after  some  consideration  the  committee  decide  to  contribute 
£200  to  this  object.” 

Moreover,  with  diminishing  returns,  the  Company  was  by  no  meanR 
free  of  its  old  anxieties.  The  mischief  of  private  trade  was  still  general. 
Thus  we  are  told  that  ”  Thomas  Winter,  a  factor  returned  from  Bantam, 
desiring  that  the  goods  he  brought  home  may  be  delivered  unto  him, 
the  Court  calls  to  mind  that  he  and  others  freighted  a  ship  with  rice 
(wholly  on  their  own  account)  from  Bantam  to  Madraspatam,  and  that 
Winter  went  in  her  leaving  the  Company’s  business  until  his  return, 
and  made  £4000  in  a  month’s  time ;  hereupon  it  is  conceived  fit  that 
Winter  shall  answer  for  this  and  other  objections  laid  to  his  charge 
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before  liis  goods  arc  delivered  to  him.”  The  Company  had  serious  cause 
of  complaint  against  the  Customs  officers,  who  only  gave  to  their  duties 
three  hours  a  day,  ”  which  hinders  the  landing  of  .  .  .  goods  and  causes 
great  expense.”  It  is  interesting  to  find  in  1650  the  Company’s  porters 
demanding  and  obtaining  increased  pay  “  in  regard  of  the  great  charge 
of  housekeeping  and  the  extraordinary  taxacions  in  these  hard  tymes.” 
Again,  “  the  porters  at  the  exchange  cellar  complain  that  they  cannot 
live  on  20d.  a  day,  that  sifting  pepper  is  very  tedious  and  their  other 
labour  very  hard ;  therefore  they  desire  to  be  allowed  2s.  a  day.  To 
this  the  Court  consents  so  long  as  they  are  at  work ;  but  orders  that 
when  they  are  idle  nothing  is  to  be  paid  to  them.” 

Enough  has,  it  is  hoped,  been  said  to  show  that  this  volume,  like 
its  predecessors,  is  a  mine  of  information  to  those  quarrying  in  the 
economic  and  social  history  of  the  past. 

H.  E.  Eoxbton. 

THE  SIX  PANICS  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS.  By  F.  W.  Hibst. 
[vi,  272  pp.  Cr.  8vo.  3s.  fid.  net.  Methuen.  London,  1913.] 

From  the  days  of  the  Tudors,  when  first  the  Blue  Water  School  began 
to  come  to  the  front,  the  minds  of  Englishmen  have  never  been  for  long 
free  from  the  thought  of  invasion.  Whether  they  have  really  feared 
it  as  much  as  they  have  said  they  did  is  another  matter.  At  any  rate, 
they  have  continually  set  up  first  one  country,  then  another,  as  an 
enemy  only  biding  the  propitious  moment  to  strike.  This  need  of  a 
bogey  has  been  particularly  exemplified  during  the  past  eighty  years. 
In  spite  of  Trafalgar  and  Napoleon’s  failure  at  Boulogne,  the  fear  of 
France  broke  forth  in  one  panic  after  another,  until  finally  removed  by 
the  war  of  1870.  Russia,  and  her  designs  on  India,  next  worried  our 
minds.  When  her  defeat  in  1904  put  her  out  of  the  question  as  a 
bogey,  we  succeeded  in  finding  at  our  very  doors  a  country  whose  power 
and  proximity  would  cause  us  thrills.  The  Cerman  bogey  has  led  to 
the  greatest  panic  of  all. 

The  object  of  “  The  Six  Panics,”  as  the  author  explains  in  his  preface. 
Is  **  to  prevent  the  abominable  waste  of  public  money  in  which  a  success¬ 
ful  panic  always  ends.”  With  the  first  three  panics,  of  1847, 1851,  and 
1859,  Mr.  Hirst  deals  but  slightly.  The  ground  had  been  already  covered 
by  Cobden  in  his  Three  Panics,  a  ”  scathing  exposure  of  these  sense¬ 
less  frights  and  the  fabrications  accompanying  them.”  Mr.  Hirst 
evidently  hopes  that  his  exposure  of  the  panics  of  1884,  1909,  and  1913 
win  be  equaUy  scathing.  All  wiU  turn  with  interest  to  what  he  has  to 
say  about  the  Dreadnought  Panic.  ”  I  wiU  prove,”  he  says  (p.  96),  ”  to 
the  satisfaction  of  every  reader  that  the  whole  thing  was  an  imposture 
VoL.  XXIV.— No.  2.  B 
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from  beginning  to  end.”  One  reader  at  any  rate  he  has  not  satisfied. 
The  present  writer  was  quite  willing  to  be  convinced  and  to  pass  into 
the  ranks  of  those  elect  who  could  view  with  a  calm  smile  of  pity  the 
hoax  so  successfully  practised  on  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Balfour  and 
many  another  leading  statesman.  But  neither  the  facts  Mr.  Hirst  has 
produced,  nor  the  events  that  have  taken  place  since,  go  to  prove  that 
the  panic  was  baseless.  His  argument  is  somewhat  weakened  by  an 
unfortunate  slip  on  p.  97,  where  he  says  that  Germany  was  to  have 
twelve  Dreadnoughts  ready  in  Bfarch  1911  and  sixteen  in  November. 
The  numbers  should  have  been  nine  and  thirteen  respectively.  He  then 
goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  actual  number  Germany  had  in  March,  1912 
was  nine  !  But  on  a  previous  page,  p.  93,  he  had  quoted  Prince  Biilow 
as  stating  definitely,  in  1909,  that  Germany  would  have  ”  only  thirteen 
Dreadnoughts  in  1912.”  Who  can  say  that  the  smaller  number  was 
not  due  to  Germany  easing  oil  in  view  of  our  increased  preparations  ? 
We  in  return  slackened  our  pace,  having  only  fifteen  Dreadnoughts  in 
commission  in  March  1912  (p.  77),  instead  of  a  possible  twenty  (p.  84). 
Would  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  have  accepted  the  1*6  ratio  in  1909  ?  But 
the  question  is  one  for  every  reader  to  decide  for  himself.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  the  fairness  and  completeness  of  Mr.  Hirst’s  presentation  that  the 
facts  which  may  be  used  to  refute  him  can  be  drawn  from  his  own  pages. 

The  other  essays  deal  with  a  variety  of  subjects.  The  most  interest¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  is  that  on  John  Bright,  one  evidently  written  con  amort ; 
while  that  on  List  calls  to  mind  an  economist  who  ought  to  be  better 
known.  There  is  a  charming  essay  on  “  Foreign  Travel.”  That  on 
”  Time  and  Speed  ”  is  less  fortunate.  But  whether  one  agrees  or  not 
with  all  the  author  says,  these  essays  may  be  confidently  recommended 
as  interesting  and  stimulating,  notably,  perhaps,  the  one  on  “  Prize 
Money  and  Capture  in  Naval  Warfare.” 

W.  H.  Lawson. 


OUR  NATIONAL  CHURCH.  By  Lord  Robert  Cectl,  K.C.,  M.P., 
and  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Clayton.  [236  pp.  12mo.  1«.  net.  Wame. 
London,  1913.] 

It  is  a  reasonable  presumption  that  the  present  crisis  of  the  Church  in 
Wales  is  the  occasion  of  this  little  volume.  •  Yet  it  would  be  impossible 
to  judge  so  from  the  book  itself.  The  authors  make  little  reference  to 
disestablishment  or  disendowment,  and  where  they  do  so  it  is  merely 
to  explain  the  present  position  of  the  Church.  We  may  suppose  that 
they  believe  facts  will  speak  for  themselves. 

The  volume  gives  us  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Ehiglish  Church 
from  its  origin  to  the  present  time.  It  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution,  and  on  Church  property ; 
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and  it  has  four  useful  appendices  and  a  good  index.  Clearly  it  is  written 
for  popular  reading  rather  than  for  the  scholar  ;  yet  it  contains  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  information  which  otherwise  could  only  be  obtained 
by  searching  many  standard  authorities,  and  so  escapes  the  risk  of 
being  either  merely  obvious  or  dull. 

Doctrinally  the  tone  is  Catholic  but  not  extreme.  The  chapters  on 
the  sixteenth  century  strongly  emphasiie  the  differences  between  the 
English  and  the  Continental  Reformations,  and  point  out  the  special 
continuity  of  the  modem  English  Church  with  the  Church  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  urged  no  less  candidly  that  the 
Evangelical,  the  Broad  Church,  and  the  Oxford  Movements  have  each 
contributed  their  share  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  whole. 

J.  H.  Blakslkt. 

TORYISM.  A  Political  Dialogue.  By  Keith  Fbiumo.  With  an 
Introduction  by  The  Rt.  Hon.  F.  E.  Smith,  K.C.,  M.P.  [158  pp. 
Cr.  8vo.  2a.  6d.  net.  Bell.  London,  1913.] 

This  little  book  is  the  latest  production  of  young  Oxford  Conservatives, 
and  its  object  is  to  state  the  fundamental  principles  of  Toryism.  It  is 
written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  with  four  dramatis  personae.  There  is 
Edward  Franklin,  “  a  Tory  on  principle  ” ;  Henry  Arthur,  M.P.,  a  whip, 
who  was  brought  up  a  Whig ;  Lord  John  Ellingham,  M.P.,  a  cynic, 
but  “  prejudices  apart  a  real  Tory  ” ;  and  Richard  Bellinger,  a  Tory 
democrat.  The  scene  is  Franklin’s  library,  and  it  faUs  to  Franklin  to 
state  the  true  Tory  case. 

He  reminds  his  hearers  that  their  party  has  been  many  years  in  the 
wilderness,  and  that  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  is  at  least  very  slow. 
He  entreats  them  to  discard  tactics  and  to  trust  to  the  root  principles 
of  their  belief.  Toryism,  he  maintains,  has  such  principles,  while 
Liberalism  has  not.  Toryism  stands  for  a  permanent  element  in  national 
life  :  Liberalism  draws  its  strength  from  the  passing  needs  of  the  hour. 
The  root  principle  of  Toryism  is  authority,  based  securely  upon  religion. 
Its  spirit  is  centered  in  the  words,  “  God,  Law  and  Order,”  setting  duty 
before  rights  and  service  before  advancement.  ”  The  State  and  Church 
are  one,”  he  says,  “  and  the  whole  is  founded  on  Divine  right  ” ;  and 
elsewhere :  ”  These  things  1  take  to  be  the  main  objects  of  Toryism, 
order  before  wealth,  the  balanced  life  before  uniformity,  self-sufficiency 
before  dependence.” 

The  book  is  not  primarily  intended  to  give  advice  on  the  immediate 
problems  of  the  hour ;  but  towards  the  close  it  discusses  a  Second 
Chamber,  National  Service,  Protection,  and  other  practical  questions, 
and  shows  their  connexion  with  the  theories  which  it  lays  down. 
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Sabstance  for  much  thought  is  condensed  within  the  little  volume,  and 
it  can  be  recommended  without  hesitation  to  any  one  who  wishes  to 
reflect  on  the  historic  principles  of  the  Conservative  party. 

J.  H.  Blaksley. 

L’EXPANSION  DE  L’ALLEMAGNE.  Par  Le  Cahtaine  Henri 
Andruxon.  [364  pp.  12mo.  3  fr.  50  c.  Rivifere.  Paris, 
1914.] 

Qut  a  6on  voisin  a  bon  matin.  Since  1870  the  French  have  b^n  as 
much  troubled  about  their  next-door  neighbour,  who  spoils  their 
nights  and  days  as  well  as  their  “  mornings,”  as  were  the  Germans  in 
an  inverse  sense  during  some  centuries  previously.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  they  should  watch  that  neighbour’s  astonishing  “  expansion  ” 
with  keenly  attentive  eyes.  The  present  little  book,  which  has  been 
distinguished  by  ministerial  favour  and  has  run  into  its  second  edition 
in  very  short  time,  takes  the  widest  popular  view  of  the  prodigious 
growth  of  Germany  in,  perhaps,  something  of  an  alarmist  temper. 
However,  the  survey  of  Germany’s  progress  and  future  prospects  under 
an  economic  aspect  contains  much  noteworthy  matter. 

Captain  Andrillon  more  particularly  points  out  what  a  great  advantage 
the  dispersion  of  German  men  of  business  all  over  the  world  gives  to 
their  mother  country.  They  are  to  be  met  with  everywhere.  And  they 
are  not  doing  badly,  but  steadily  becoming  substantial  powers  in  the 
very  hearts  of  competing  countries.  This  emigration  began  in  weakness. 
There  were  clerks  in  want  of  berths  and  men  of  enterprise  in  want  of 
opportunities.  Up  to  1870  they  assimilated  readily  with  the  nations 
among  whom  they  dwelt.  The  Germans  in  France  became  more  French 
than  the  French  themselves,  the  Germans  in  England  more  English 
than  the  English.  The  year  1870  has  changed  all  that.  The  Germans 
come  in  greater  numbers,  with  more  money,  but  they  remain  patriotic 
Germans. 

What  Captain  Andrillon  says  about  the  expansion  of  the  German 
banking  system  as  an  aid  to  commercial  ”  expansion  ”  is  particularly 
deserving  of  notice.  These  banks  establish  themselves  everywhere. 
They  fish  for  business  and  engage  in  a  far  greater  variety  of  such  than 
our  own  steady-going  orthodox  establishments.  Everywhere  they 
study  to  support  and  develop  specifically  German  business  enterprises 
and  so  constitute  themselves  formidable  advanced  posts  of  specifically 
German  commerce.  Captain  Andrillon  compares  them  to  our  coaling 
stations,  which  give  our  naval  power  so  much  of  a  grip  upon  the  world. 

It  is  a  serious  disfigurement  to  the  volume  that  it  is  bound  very 
much  awry. 


Henry  W.  Wolff. 
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THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  GRAIN  TRADE  IN  FRANCE,  1400- 
1710.  By  A.  P.  Usher,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Economics,  Cornell 
University.  [405  pp.  8vo.  8s.  net.  University  Press.  Harvard, 
1918.] 

This  is  Volume  IX.  of  a  series  of  publications  issued  under  the  general 
title,  Harvard  Economic  Studies,”  which  give  the  results  of  research 
into  certain  economic  movements  in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States 
and  on  the  Continent.  In  this  work  the  growth  of  an  inter-market 
trade  in  com  throughout  France  is  traced  from  small  begiimings. 
Owing  to  lack  of  information,  to  difficulties  of  transport  and  to  the 
selfish  actions  of  individuals  and  of  municipal  authorities,  it  frequently 
happened  at  this  period  that  the  supply  of  grain  was  plentiful  in  one 
centre,  while  acute  scarcity  was  experienced  in  another.  At  first,  the 
only  equalizing  agents  between  local  markets  were  the  blatters,  or 
small  corn-factors,  who  bought  where  there  was  a  surplus,  and  carried 
their  purchases  to  neighbouring  towns  where  the  demand  was  unsatisfied. 
Wealthy  individuals  would  often  hold  quantities  of  grain  in  excess  of 
their  needs  in  order  to  secure  larger  prices,  and  local  authorities  would 
forbid  exportation  from  their  immediate  districts  to  the  larger  towns. 

The  most  powerful  influences  which  served  to  wear  down  these 
isolating  obstacles  came  from  Paris  and  Lyons.  The  demand  made 
by  these  cities  drew  com  from  hundreds  of  little  markets,  and  their 
governing  authorities  were  granted  power  to  secure  a  supply  wherever 
it  was  convenient.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
question  was  taken  up  by  the  Government  and  the  King,  and  edicts 
regulating  the  trade  on  a  national  scale  were  issued.  Mr.  Usher  traces 
this  development  clearly,  illustrating  it  with  quotations  from  documents 
official  and  unofficial.  As  an  economic  study  this  is  extremely  interest¬ 
ing,  because  it  reveals  in  connexion  with  the  greatest  constituent  of 
commerce,  the  acute  conflict  of  motives  in  different  individuals  and 
different  communities  dependent  on  it,  and  shows  also  how  in  the 
evolution  of  a  great  trade  a  minister  like  Colbert  by  his  devotion  to 
a  theory  was  led  to  expect,  and  to  make  elaborate  preparations  for 
coping  with,  sitriations  which  never  arose.  As  a  piece  of  history  the 
results  of  this  research  throw  light  on  the  condition  of  France  under 
Ministers  aiid  Kings  who  won  reputations  for  other  achievements  than 
a  successful  domestic  policy.  In  these  centuries  we  see  a  marvellous 
growth  of  conscious  effort  to  organize  trade,  in  contrast  with  the  old 
fatalistic  habit  which  made  people  regard  famine  as  the  work  of  Pro¬ 
vidence. 


John  Orr. 
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SHORT  NOTICES. 

ESSAYS  IN  TAXATION.  By  Edwin  R.  A.  Selioman,  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  in  Columbia  University,  [xi,  707  pp.  8vo. 
17«.  net.  Macmillan.  London,  1913.] 

Professor  Seligman’s  Essays  on  Taxation  are  too  well  known  and 
established  to  demand  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  review,  even  if  an 
adequate  review  were  possible.  The  present  edition,  however,  has 
been  carefully  revised  and  largely  rewritten  ;  moreover,  the  author  has 
inserted  a  number  of  scattered  essays  and  addresses  which,  while  they 
hardly  improve  the  form  of  the  book,  certainly  add  to  its  value.  The 
corrections  and  additions  taken  to^^ther  are  sufficient  therefore  to 
make  the  present  edition  a  “  substantially  new  ”  as  it  certainly  is  a 
greatly  extended  book.  It  is  a  book  that  no  economist’s  library  can 
be  without,  while  the  review  of  recent  reforms  in  taxation  gives  it  a 
special  interest  for  English  readers.  We  may,  in  fact,  apply  to  this 
work  the  generous  words  the  author  has  himself  used  of  the  book  of 
his  English  contemporary.  It  is  "  so  accurate  in  statement,  so  catholic 
in  temper,  so  sagacious  in  judgment,  and  so  broad  in  erudition,  that  it 
will  undoubtedly  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  scientific  study  of  fiscal 
problems  in  England.”  If  this  is  true  of  Professor  Bastable’s  Public 
Finance,  it  is  as  eminently  true  of  Professor  Seligman’s  Essays  in 
Taxation. 

SWEATED  LABOUR  AND  THE  TRADE  BOARDS  ACT.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Weight.  [78  pp.  8vo.  fid.  net.  King. 
London,  1913.] 

FIRST  NOTIONS  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Philip 
Gibbs.  [80  pp.  8vo.  fid.  net.  King.  London,  1913.] 

Two  of  the  excellent  series  of  sixpenny  handbooks  published  under 
the  title  of  “  Catholic  Studies  in  Social  Reform,”  which,  with  Monsignor 
Parkinson’s  recently  published  Primer  of  Social  Science,  go  a  long  way 
towards  providing  Roman  Catholic  circles  with  a  clear  and  able  state¬ 
ment  of  social  problems,  and  of  the  attitude  of  their  Church  towards 
them.  That  attitude  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of  interest  to  members 
of  other  communions,  but  the  essays  themselves  are  of  value  inde¬ 
pendently  of  that.  The  general  position  adopted  is  that  our  present 
evils  “  are  largely  due  to  an  abandonment,  not  only  of  the  guidance 
of  the  Church,  but  also  of  the  Christian  ideal  ” ;  while  at  the  same 
time  “  the  social  reform  movement  is  to  a  great  extent  influenced  by 
the  anti-religious  and  naturalistic  spirit  of  the  age.”  Mrs.  Gibbs’  little 
book  is  intended  as  a  manual  for  the  use  of  Roman  Catholic  schools 
and  colleges. 
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PROFIT  SHARING  AND  CO-PARTNERSHIP:  A  FRAUD  AND 
A  FAILURE  ?  By  E.  R.  Pease.  [16  pp.  8vo.  Id.  Fabian 
Society.  London,  1913.] 

The  author’s  answer  to  the  question  is  that  “  Profit  Sharing  and  Co¬ 
partnership  may  be  properly  called  a  ‘  piffling  palliative,’  which  assumes 
the  permanent  continuance  of  the  antithesis  between  employer  and 
employed.”  To  one  who  believes  that  “  there  can  be  no  true  fellowship 
between  the  employer  and  his  hands,  the  master  and  his  men,”  it  was 
a  foregone  conclusion.  Profit  sharing  is  regarded  as  destructive  of 
industrial  solidarity,  and  therefore  Trade  Unions  should  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it ;  but  a  benevolent  employer  is  to  be  allowed  to  make 
genuine  ^fts  ”  for  which  no  return  is  asked  either  in  extra  exertion  or 
in  '  loyalty  *  .  .  .  just  as  the  landlord  may  properly  distribute  blankets 
and  beef  to  the  cottagers  on  his  estate.”  He  may  give  his  men,  ap¬ 
parently,  as  much  as  he  pleases  in  the  way  of  casual  presents,  but 
must  not  attempt  to  put  them  in  a  better  position  by  giving  them  a 
definite  share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  business  over  and  above  their 
regular  wages. 

EVOLUTION  BY  CO-OPERATION.  By  Hermann  Reinheimer. 
[xiii,  200  pp.  Cr.  8vo.  3«.  6d.  net.  Kegan  Paul.  London, 
1913.] 

The  object  of  this  book  appears  to  be  “  to  replace  Natural  Selection 
by  a  theory  of  bio-economic  co-operation.”  But  a  serious  contribution 
to  scientific  theory  needs  other  qualifications  than  a  taste  for  stringing 
together  ill-digested  quotations,  and  be-sprinkling  the  pages  liberally 
with  pseudo-soientific  jargon.  The  character  of  the  whole  book  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  sentence,  which  is  printed  in  italics, 
and  therefore  presumably  regarded  as  important :  “  Such  ‘  nutritive  ’ 
amphimixis — preceded,  as  it  requires  to  be,  by  adequate  reciprocal 
activities — by  restoring  Force,  Qualities  and  Balance  (metabolic  and 
morphological),  constitutes,  in  my  view,  the  most  potent  factor  of 
progressive  evolution.” 

ARTIFICIAL  FLOWER  MAKERS.  By  May  van  Eleeck.  [280  pp. 
Crown  8vo.  $1.50.  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  New  York,  1913.] 

This  volume,  the  second  of  a  series  dealing  with  the  conditions  of 
women  and  work,  is  compiled  in  the  same  thorough,  painstaking  manner 
as  its  predecessor.  The  evils  attendant  on  piece-work  done  in  the 
home  are  insisted  on.  The  records  given  show  similar  conditions  in 
the  tenements  of  New  York  as  in  Whitechapel ;  the  work  of  little 
children ;  the  prolonged  hours  of  young  girls  after  the  day  of  labour 
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in  the  factory;  the  pressore  compelling  the  mother  to  make  some 
contribution  to  the  family  income  even  when  the  husband  is  at  work ; 
the  irregular  hours ;  the  short  seasons ;  the  general  level  of  inefiBciency 
which  the  system  tends  to  foster ;  and  the  overcrowded  homes. 

From  the  interesting  chapter  on  the  trade  in  Paris  we  can  glean  some 
of  the  causes  that  have  made  France  so  prosperous  and  French  working 
people  wealthier  and  more  civilized  than  the  same  class  in  any  other 
country.  The  workers  are  better  trained  and  are  more  economical. 
The  cleanliness  and  attractiveness  of  the  rooms  of  the  Parisian  home 
workers  are  noted.  Some  account  is  given  of  the  system  of  apprentice¬ 
ship  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  skilled  trades.  The  higher  the 
qu^ty  of  the  work,  the  better  are  the  conditions  of  the  workers. 
Tlie  comparison  between  the  flower-makers  of  Paris  and  New  York 
confirms  the  belief  that  sweating  cannot  be  abolished  as  long  as  there 
is  so  great  a  demand  for  shoddy  luxuries,  poor,  vulgar  imitations  of 
beautiful  and  cosUy  objects. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  PROPERTY  AND  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE 
VILLAGE  COMMUNITY.  By  Jam  St.  Lkwinski.  [xi,  71  pp. 
Grown  8vo.  3«.  6d.  net.  Constable.  London,  1913.] 

Mr.  Jan  St.  Lewinski  has  made  use  of  material  collected  by  the 
Russian  Government  during  the  last  thirty  years.  It  has  been  in¬ 
vestigating  the  forms  of  property  found  among  the  various  nomadic 
and  settled  peoples  of  Siberia,  representing  very  different  racial  and 
economic  conditions.  He  also  uses  illustrations  drawn  from  various 
other  primitive  races  in  support  of  his  contention  that  the  whole  evolu¬ 
tion  of  property  can  be  traced  back  to  four  elements  :  (1)  the  economic 
principle ;  (2)  the  principle  of  numerical  strength ;  (3)  the  growth 
of  population  ;  (4)  the  relation  of  nature  to  human  wants. 

LE8  MATHEMATIQUES  APPLIQUEES  A  L’ECONOMIE  POLI¬ 
TIQUE.  Par  Wl.  Zawadzki.  [332  pp.  8vo.  8  francs. 
Rivibre.  Paris,  1914.] 

Political  economists  are  at  present  taken  up  rather  with  practical 
questions  of  actual  life  than  with  a  search  for  algebraic  formulas  and 
mathematical  diagrams  to  reduce  economic  principles  to  stereotyped 
rules.  However,  the  problem  of  discovering  precise  forms  of  such 
kind  retains  its  scientific  charm  for  some  among  the  elect.  In  his 
learned  book  the  author  reviews  in  succession  very  carefully  the 
various  theories  put  forward  by  Canard,  Whewell,  Von  Thunen  and 
their  successors,  but  himself  comes  to  the  conclusion,  with  which 
probably  most  of  his  readers  will  agree,  that  the  time  is  not  yet  fully 
ripe  for  the  final  acceptance  of  a  mathematical  key  to  economic  science. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


rpHE  official  report  of  the  Leeds  Municipal  Strike,  presented  by 
-*■  the  Special  Committee  to  the  City  Council,  is  very  instructive, 
and  not  least  on  certain  points  which  have  received  comparatively 
little  attention  in  the  public  press.  Since  the  dispute  occurred  a 
good  deal  of  controversy  has  ranged  round  the  subsidiary  question 
whether  members  of  the  University  as  such — apparently  only 
about  100  senior  and  junior  members  actually  took  part — were 
justified  in  responding  to  the  appeal  put  forth  by  the  civic  authori¬ 
ties  for  voluntary  assistance  during  the  prevalence  of  the  strike. 
For  instance,  Professor  D.  H.  Macgregor  discussed  this  question 
in  an  article  contributed  to  our  last  issue  under  the  title  of  “  Muni¬ 
cipal  Wage  Disputes  ”  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  him  in 
arguing  that  some  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  intervention  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  will  not  bear  close  investigation.  There  is 
no  need  to  distinguish  a  municipal  strike  from  an  ordinary  strike 
as  if  they  were  essentially  different  in  kind,  or  to  press  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  a  so-called  “  vital  industry  ”  and  any  other. 


If  Professor  Macgregor’s  dictum  is  granted,  that  “  any  citizen 
has  the  right  to  take  a  side  in  a  dispute  if  his  conscience  is  clear 
that  he  ought  to  do  so,”  it  only  remains  to  show  cause  why  any 
particular  kind  of  action,  for  or  against  a  strike,  should  be  taken; 
And  this  right,  we  take  it,  applies  to  any  group  or  association 
inside  the  community.  In  view  of  the  new  doctrine  about  group- 
personality  which  is  being  developed  in  various  directions,  we  are 
impelled  to  recognize  that  the  members  of  a  University,  a  political 
club,  or  a  religious  congregation,  have  a  definite  right  to  participate 
in  an  industrial  dispute,  though  it  may  not  be  so  primary  as  the 
right  of  a  Trade  Union  or  an  Employers’  Association.  (It  may 
VoL.  XXIV.— No.  8.  s 
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be  noted  in  passing  that,  under  the  modem  policy  of  federating 
different  trades  together,  a  Trade  Union  which  has  no  direct 
concern  with  a  particular  dispute  may  consider  it  a  duty  to  come 
out  on  strike  in  sympathy  with  another  Trade  Union ;  and  the 
general  aim  of  such  a  federation  is  to  pledge  all  its  constituents 
not  to  make  terms  for  their  own  trade  or  return  to  work  till  all 
the  claims  of  each  section  have  been  granted.)  They  may  either 
remain  impartial  for  reasons  of  general  policy,  or  because  they 
do  not  feel  competent  to  decide  upon  the  real  merits  of  the  case, 
or  they  may,  if  they  see  fit,  deliberately  take  a  side.  But  they 
should  not  at  the  same  time  both  profess  to  be  impartial  and 
yet  take  action.  Any  kind  of  action  is  tantamount  to  taking  a 
side.  At  Leeds,  for  example,  it  appears  that  some  members  of 
the  University  played  the  part  of  strike-breakers ;  some  took  the 
other  side  by  subscribing  to  the  strike  funds;  while  others 
remained  strictly  impartial  and  neither  offered  their  personal 
services  to  the  Corporation  nor  sent  contributions  to  the  Strike 
Committee.  All  we  wish  to  urge  in  this  connexion  is  that,  if  any 
group  of  citizens  wish  to  perform  what  they  may  rightly  consider 
to  be  a  part  of  their  social  duty,  it  is  imperative,  first,  that  the 
formal  consent  and  authority  of  their  particular  group  should  be 
obtained  before  anything  is  done  in  its  name ;  and,  secondly,  that 
they  should  make  no  pretence  of  being  entirely  impartial,  and 
should  be  ready  to  face  any  possible  consequences  in  the  way  of 
criticism  or  obloquy,  whichever  cause  they  may  espouse,  and 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly. 


Perhaps  the  most  significant  part  of  the  Leeds  Report  is  the 
evidence  adduced  for  the  phenomenal  waste  and  inefficiency  that 
may  occur  under  municipal  management.  And  for  this,  no 
doubt,  the  chief  blame  must  fall  upon  the  City  Council.  It  would 
appear  that,  though  mainly  composed  of  practical  men  of  business, 
they  had  not  given  the  same  thought  and  time  to  the  public 
service  as  they  would  presumably  give  to  the  management  of 
their  own  private  affairs ;  and  probably  nothing  less  than  the 
actual  outbreak  of  a  general  strike,  which  threatened  to  paralyse 
the  whole  social  organization  of  the  city,  would  have  roused  them 
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to  take  such  drastic  action  as  has  been  the  outcome  of  the  strike. 
In  regard  to  the  over-manning  and  widespread  slackness  which 
seem  to  have  prevailed  in  many  departments,  a  few  specific 
statements  may  be  here  quoted.  “  Previous  to  the  strike,”  we 
are  told,  “  947  experienced  workmen  were  employed  in  actual 
gas  making  in  the  various  works.  Just  before  the  strike  was 
settled  the  same  amount  of  gas  was  being  made  by  708  men, 
half  of  whom  were  volunteers  and  therefore  not  originally  experi¬ 
enced  gas-workers.  This  clearly  proves  that  the  various  gas¬ 
works  have  been  over-manned  in  the  past,  and  that  a  system  of 
‘  go  easy  ’  has  been  in  operation.  A  larger  number  of  men  have 
been  employed  in  the  various  gas-works  than  were  really  needed, 
provided  a  fair  day’s  work  was  obtained  from  each  workman.” 
Again,  it  is  said  that  “  The  more  the  Committee  looked  into  the 
work  of  the  Cleansing  Department  the  greater  became  their 
conviction  that  this  department,  with  competent  organization, 
direction  and  supervision,  could  be  efficiently  carried  on  with 
300  fewer  men  than  had  hitherto  been  employed.  This  would  be 
equal  to  a  saving  of  £21,000  a  year.”  The  Superintendent  of  the 
Parks  Department  stated  that  ‘‘  the  department  had  been  over¬ 
staffed  in  the  past,  and  that  if  he  had  proper  control  in  the  selection 
of  his  men  the  staff  could  be  considerably  reduced.  He  has  been 
instructed  accordingly.”  There  is  also  a  curious  account  of  the 
“  spare- time  employment  ”  of  a  municipal  lamplighter.  ‘‘  The 
working  hours  of  a  lamplighter  in  the  Corporation  are  45  hours 
a  week,  for  which  a  wage  of  27s.  is  paid.  .  .  .  This  hard-worked 
lamplighter,  however,  found  that  he  could  work  the  following 
hours  in  his  spare  time.  .  .  .  This  shows  a  total  of  176^  hours  for 
19  days,  or  an  average  of  over  nine  hours  a  day  ‘  spare-time  ’ 
employment.  The  public  have  been  told  that  6Jd.  an  hour  is 
the  minimum  wage  which  any  man  should  receive.  The  man 
referred  to,  however,  offered  himself,  worked  for,  and  sued  for 
wages  at  the  rate  of  4|d.  per  hour.” 


For  the  future  a  large  scheme  of  re-organization  has  been 
adopted  by  the  City  Council,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Special 
Committee.  The  Heads  of  two  Departments  have  resigned,  one 
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with  “  a  retiring  allowance  of  £250,”  the  other,  after  48  years’ 
service,  with  “  a  retiring  allowance  of  £120  a  year.”  A  General 
Purposes  Committee  has  been  formed,  consisting  of  seven  members, 
to  whom  the  Council  has  relegated  full  power  to  deal  with  all 
matters  in  connexion  with — ”  (a)  the  appointment,  control  and 
dismissal  of  all  workmen ;  (b)  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of 
labour  of  all  workmen ;  (c)  the  distribution  and  supply  of  labour 
to  the  various  departments ;  (d)  the  re-organization  of  the 
Cleansing  and  Highways  departments  ” ;  but  the  Committee 
must  report  monthly  to  the  Council  for  confirmation.  It  was  also 
decided  to  appoint  a  special  Executive  officer  at  a  salary  of  £500 
per  annum,  to  act  under  the  instructions  of  the  Committee  ;  and 
this  post  has  now  been  filled  by  the  election  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Hamilton, 
the  Manager  of  the  Municipal  Tramways,  for  which  he  already 
receives  a  salary  of  £1000  per  annum.  All  this  involves,  as  the 
Committee  frankly  acknowledge,  ”  a  complete  change  in  the 
accepted  forms  of  Council  work.”  If  the  experiment  succeeds  as  it 
deserves,  it  should  lead  to  similar  efforts  elsewhere  to  improve 
the  economy  and  efficiency  of  every  type  of  municipal  enterprise. 


In  view  of  the  universal  interest  which  attaches  at  the  present 
time  to  the  question  of  Housing,  it  may  be  well  to  draw  attention 
to  two  conclusions  reached  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Land  Inquiry 
Committee,  and  recorded  in  the  second  volume  of  their  Report, 
which  deals  chiefly  with  urban  conditions.  It  is  obviously  desirable 
to  know  who  it  is  that  supplies  the  houses  in  which  poor  people 
live,  and  who  it  is  that  owns  them.  It  is  stated  that  ”  taking 
the  country  as  a  whole,  the  brunt  of  the  building  of  working- 
class  houses  has  fallen  upon  the  small  and  speculative  builder, 
who  works  with  a  narrow  margin  of  capital,  and  the  bulk  of 
whose  capital  has  been  supplied  by  a  local  building  society,  a 
bank,  or  solicitor,  or  the  owners  of  the  land.”  And  the  answer  to 
the  other  question  is  that  the  returns  from  the  Inland  Bevenue 
“clearly  show  that  a  very  considerable  proportion — probably 
much  more  than  one-half— of  the  total  number  of  working-class 
houses  are  owned  by  people  who  leave  less  than  £5000  at  their 
death,  and  who  purchase  the  houses  either  for  their  own  occupation 
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or  as  an  investment.”  Both  statements  are  remarkable,  and  to 
most  people  they  will  probably  be  unexpected. 


No  doubt  the  country  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  ”  small 
speculative  builder  ”  for  meeting  a  demand  which  no  one  else 
seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  cope  with ;  and  as  long  as  the 
work  is  properly  done,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
done  in  this  particular  way.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  obvious  that 
a  system  of  building  and  selling  houses  singly  or  two  or  three 
together,  which  is  all  that  is  possible  for  a  man  ”  with  a  narrow 
margin  of  capital,”  is  not  likely  to  conduce  to  cheapness :  and 
cheapness  is  at  present  a  matter  of  primary  importance.  And, 
further,  that  same  ”  narrow  margin  ”  may  easily  be  an  obstacle 
to  the  satisfactory  execution  of  the  work.  In  the  same  way  it 
seems  undesirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  that  houses 
should  be  held  to  any  large  extent  by  small  owners  as  an  invest¬ 
ment,  for  it  is  very  probable  that  they  may  not  be  in  a  position 
to  carry  out  necessary  repairs  as  they  are  required.  This  is  a 
common  source  of  difficulty  in  almost  any  area  in  which  attempts 
have  been  made  to  carry  out  schemes  of  housing  reform.  The 
instinct  which  causes  people  to  wish  to  be  owners  of  house  property, 
even  on  a  small  scale,  is  very  strong,  and  has  survived  a  consider¬ 
able  depreciation  in  the  value  of  such  property.  It  is  natural,  and 
has  its  good  points :  but  it  is  necessary  to  take  care  that  those 
who  have  to  live  in  the  houses  do  not  suffer  in  consequence. 


The  Secretary’s  report  of  the  West  London  Management  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailors  and  Tailoresses, 
published  in  the  May  number  of  the  Society’s  Journal,  may  be 
taken  as  a  practical  commentary  on  Mr.  Charles  Booth’s  scheme 
for  definite  and  deliberate  co-operation  between  the  organized 
forces  of  capital  and  labour  contained  in  his  recent  pamphlet  on 
Industrial  Unrest  and  Trade  Union  Policy.  For  some  time  past 
a  revision  of  the  military  log  for  London  has  been  under  con¬ 
sideration.  After  a  number  of  conferences  with  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Employers’  Association,  a  meeting  of  military  tailors 
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was  held,  to  which  all  were  invited  regardless  of  the  fact  whether 
they  were  or  were  not  members  of  the  Union.  A  few  disputed 
points  were  referred  to  the  Conciliation  Board  for  adjustment ; 
and  finally,  after  prolonged  discussion,  a  general  agreement  was 
arrived  at,  and  the  new  military  log  has  been  formally  adopted. 
The  one  point  to  which  we  wish  to  call  special  attention  is  the 
pledge  given  by  the  Trade  Union  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon 
those  firms  which  have  not  yet  adopted  the  new  military  log. 
To  quote  the  Secretary’s  Report :  “  As  indicating  the  consider¬ 
able  increase  which  in  most  cases  the  military  log  secures  for  the 
men  engaged  in  this  section  of  the  trade,  1  may  mention  that  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  employers’  association,  the  head  of 
a  famous  military  firm  here  in  the  West  End,  said  he  estimated, 
after  having  very  carefully  gone  into  the  matter,  that  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  this  log  by  his  firm  meant  an  increase  in  their  wages  bill  of 
£2,500,  and  he  claimed  from  us  an  official  assurance  that  a  strong 
effort  would  be  made  to  get  the  military  log  generally  recognized 
in  the  trade.  We  did  not  hesitate  to  give  the  assurance  that 
efforts  would  be  made  in  the  direction  indicated,  recognizing  as 
we  did  that  it  was  most  desirable  that  decent  military  firms  should, 
if  possible,  be  protected  from  the  unfair  competition  of  bad  and 
unscrupulous  employers,  and  that  any  action  that  would  be 
taken  in  this  direction  by  the  Management  Committee  would 
have  the  full  support  of  our  Executive  Council.  Mr.  Cundey, 
the  President  of  the  Masters’  Association,  paid  us  the  compliment 
of  saying  that,  during  his  experience  of  the  A.S.T.,  he  had  always 
found  that  an  undertaking  or  assurance  given  by  the  ’Mai.  had 
always  been  loyally  carried  out  as  far  as  possible,  and  honourably 
adhered  to.” 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURER  IN  LINCOLNSHIRE. 


rpHE  most  pressing  question  in  the  sphere  of  social  reform  at 
the  present  moment  is  undoubtedly  the  problem  of  the 

>  agricultural  labourer.  One  may  venture  to  wonder  whether  the 
sudden  interest  of  politicians  is  altogether  philanthropic,  and 
suspicion  is  deepened  by  the  obvious  eagerness  of  Tory  and  Radical 
to  outbid  each  other  for  the  favours  of  the  rural  voter.  But,  from 
whatever  motive,  the  attention  of  the  public  has  been  directed 
more  closely  than  at  any  previous  time  to  the  position,  the 
prospects,  the  disadvantages  and  the  trials  of  the  worker  on  the 
land  ;  and  if  only  the  solution  of  his  difficulties  can  be  kept  apart 
from  the  exigencies  of  politics,  a  real  improvement  may  be  expected 
to  spring  from  a  more  enlightened  public  opinion. 

A  true  view  of  the  economic  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
is  very  hard  to  gain.  Unlike  other  classes  of  the  industrial 

►  community,  the  welfare  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  is  enormously 
affected  by  local  circumstances  and  local  customs.  The  neglect 
of  this  obvious  fact  has  led  to  a  large  amount  of  unsound  theorizing 
and  confused  statement ;  and  I  therefore  propose  in  the  follo^ving 
study  to  concentrate  attention  upon  a  single  coimty,  and  by  the 
application  of  scientific  methods  to  set  out  such  facts  as  can  be 
ascertained,  without  straying  into  the  tempting,  but  treacherous, 
paths  of  sentiment  or  speculation.  The  patient  investigation  of 
actual  facts  must  of  necessity  precede  any  attempt  to  formulate 
a  policy  or  proclaim  a  panacea. 

The  county  of  Lincolnshire  is  divided  for  purposes  of  local 
government  into  three  areas  of  unequal  size,  administered  by  the 
County  Councils  of  Holland,  Kesteven,  and  Lindsey.  It  affords, 
therefore,  a  very  favourable  field  for  the  close  investigation  of 
agricultural  problems. 

I  propose  to  devote  attention  in  the  first  place  to  the  question  of 
housing.  The  whole  county  contains  just  over  half  a  million 
people  (568,960),  of  whom  54*8  per  cent,  are  in  Urban  Districts 
and  County  Boroughs,  and  46*2  per  cent,  are  in  Rural  Districts. 
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(The  hguree  throogbout  this  article  are  those  of  the  Census  of  1911.) 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  Urban  Districts  have  increased  by  18*8 
per  cent.,  while  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  Rural  Districts  has  been 
6*6  per  cent,  for  the  decade,  1901-11.  Leaving  on  one  side  the 
dwellers  in  the  Urban  Districts,  we  have  a  rural  population  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  (254,681)  whose  condition  forms  the 
material  of  our  inquiry. 

This  quarter  of  a  million  people  is  distributed  into  60,851 
families,  and  our  hrst  thought  must  be  in  regard  to  their  housing 
accommodation.  No  technical  definition  of  “  overcrowding  ”  has 
yet  been  attempted,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  public  opinion  has 
begun  to  consider  a  four-roomed  cottage  as  the  very  lowest  limit 
of  what  is  reasonable  and  decent.  In  many  quarters  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  to  insist  on  the  provision  of  a  third  bedroom ; 
but,  at  least,  two  bedrooms  are  held  to  be  essential.  Judged  by 
this  test,  the  accommodation  in  rural  Lincolnshire  is  sadly  deficient. 
No  less  than  18*7  per  cent,  of  the  families  live  in  houses  containing 
three  or  fewer  rooms,  while  40*5  per  cent,  are  accommodated  in 
bouses  of  four  or  fewer  rooms.  A  comparison  with  the  urban  parts 
of  the  county  shows  that  in  Holland  and  Lindsey,  respectively,  just 
over  7  per  cent,  of  the  families  live  under  “  three-room  ”  con¬ 
ditions,  but  in  Kesteven  the  proportion  rises  to  12*5  per  cent.  In 
the  County  Borough  of  Grimsby,  a  town  of  75,000  people  which 
has  sprung  up  in  two  generations,  9*2  per  cent,  live  in  tenements  of 
three  or  fewer  rooms,  while  in  the  County  Borough  of  Lincoln, 
part  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  kingdom,  the 
proportion  falls  to  7*8  per  cent,  of  families.  A  typical  old  country 
town  like  Grantham  shows  8*8  per  cent,  of  families  under  *'  three- 
room  ”  conditions,  and  a  similar  proportion  is  found  in  most  little 
towns  of  this  class,  of  which  there  are  so  many  in  the  county.  We 
have,  consequently,  the  curious  fact  that  18*7  per  cent,  of  families 
in  Rural  Districts  are  living  under  “  three-room  ”  conditions 
against  an  average  of  8  per  cent,  similarly  accommodated  in  the 
towns.  Overcrowding  is  greatest  where  there  is  least  reason  or 
excuse  for  it ;  and  the  dweller  in  the  wide  spaces  of  the  country 
is  worse  off  for  house  room  than  the  inhabitant  of  the  slum  and 
alley.  Out  of  our  quarter  of  a  million  people  in  the  Rural  Districts 
of  Lincolnshire,  nearly  one  person  in  ten  (28,785)  is  living  under 
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conditions  of  overcrowding,  with  all  its  attendant  evils  of  moral 
and  physical  ill-health. 

We  turn  next  to  investigate  a  crucial  point  in  the  economic 
position  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  his  access  to  the  land. 
Writers  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion  are  unanimous  in  declaring 
that  the  greatest  need  of  the  labourer  is  the  opportunity  of  culti¬ 
vating  a  little  land  for  himself.  This  is  the  road  to  independence, 
and  this  is  the  cure  for  the  hopelessness  and  dreariness  that  is 
driving  the  rural  worker  into  the  towns  or  out  to  the  vmoccupied 
lands  of  our  Dominions  overseas.  Before  approaching  the  subject, 
two  preliminary  inquiries  must  be  made.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
ascertain  how  agricultural  land  is  at  present  held  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  further,  to  determine  what  proportion  of  the  population  comes 
under  the  head  of  “  agricultural  labourer.”  We  shall  then  be  in 
a  better  position  to  discuss  the  main  question  of  his  access  to  the 
land. 

'  The  acreage  under  crops- and  grass  in  Lincolnshire  is  practically 
a  million  and  a  half  (1 ,522,507  acres).  Of  this,  just  over  one  million 
acres  (1,003,617)  are  arable,  and  about  half  a  million  acres  (518,890) 
are  laid  down  permanently  in  grass. 

This  one  and  a  half  million  acres  is  divided  into  21,890  holdings, 
of  which  5480,  comprising  243,101  acres  are  situated  in  Holland, 
4527  with  420,081  acres  in  Kesteven,  and  11,988  holdings  extending 
to  859,875  acres  are  in  Lindsey.  This  summary  shows  at  once 
the  different  character  of  the  three  areas,  and  all  the  following 
details  emphasise  the  distinctions. 

The  following  table  shows  clearly  the  classification  of  the 
holdings  in  the  three  County  Council  areas  : — 


Area. 

1-6  Acres. 

6-50  Acres. 

50-800  Acres. 

Over  800 
Acres. 

ToUl. 

No.  of  P.C. 
Hold-  of 

ings.  Whole. 

No.  of  P.C. 
Hold-  of 
logs.  Whole. 

No.  of  P.C. 
Hold-  of 

logs.  Whole. 

No.  of  P.C. 
hold-  of 

logs,  whole. 

UolUnd  .  .  . 
OccMv^fina  owners 

1463  26-76 
249^17-2 

2843  62-361 
382  *=13  4 

1  1011  18-62 
112=110 

123  2-26 

21=170 

6,430 

Keatoven  .  .  . 
Oteuv^na  owners 

766  16-90 
86^111 

1923  42-48 
171=  89 

1465  32-14 
100=  6-9 

384  8-48 

43=11-2 

4,527 

LindMy  .  .  . 
Oeeupifing  owners 

2697  22-60 
387  ^10-6 

6662  46-63 
682=10  4 

2987  25-03 
271=  90 

697  6-84 

72=9-1 

11.933 

4916  22-4 

10,318  47-1 

6463  26-0 

1 

21,890 
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It  would  appear  that  15,238  holdings  out  of  21,890  are  under 
50  acres  in  extent.  There  are  comparatively  few  large  farms  in 
Holland,  and,  consequently,  hardly  any  landed  gentry.  Kesteven, 
on  the  contrary,  is  the  land  of  large  holdings,  where  old  county 
families  have  their  seats,  and  fox  hunting  is  a  passion.  A  very 
small  proportion  of  the  holdings  are  actually  owned  hy  the 
occupiers.  Whereas  in  Belgium  about  28  per  cent,  of  the  holdings 
are  owned  and  occupied  by  the  same  persons,  and  in  Denmark 
over  80  per  cent.,  in  Lincolnshire  the  proportion  scarcely  reaches 
10  per  cent. 

When  we  pass  from  classification  of  holdings  to  consider  their 
respective  sizes,  we  see  at  once  where  the  shoe  pinches  the  agri¬ 
cultural  labourer.  A  glance  at  the  following  table  tells  its  own 
tale : — 


Arem.  j 

1-3  Acres. 

j  3-50  Acres. 

30-300  Acres. 

Over  300  Acres. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

P.C. 

Acreage. 

1  P.C. 

Acreage. 

P.C. 

Acreage,  j 

P.C. 

Holland  | 

Keeteren 

Lindsey 

4,458 
2,454  j 
1  8,590 

1-83 

0-58 

1-00 

56,076 
38,365  j 
102,812 

22-66 

9-131 

11-97] 

123,062 

200,217 

397,060 

1 

60*62 

47-67 

46-20 

60,606  1 
179,016 
360,913 

24-89 

1  42-62 

1  40-83 

1 

1 

15,482 

1*01 

196,253  j 

12-43  , 

720,339 

47-68 

690,433 

:  38-98 

1,622,607 

Although  it  is  true  that  three-quarters  of  the  holdings  of  Lincoln¬ 
shire  are  under  50  acres  in  extent,  yet  they  account  for  no  more 
than  13*44  per  cent,  of  the  land.  The  great  bulk  of  the  land 
(86*56  per  cent.)  is  held  by  large  farmers.  The  Lincolnshire 
holdings  of  under  5  acres  cover  only  1  per  cent,  of  the  total 
acreage  as  against  nearly  8  per  cent,  in  Belgium.  In  the  same 
country  over  60  per  cent,  of  the  acreage  is  held  in  farms  from 
5-50  acres,  whereas  in  Lincolnshire  the  proportion  of  similar  sized 
farms  sinks  to  12*43  per  cent.  The  outstanding  fact  of  this 
inquiry  is  that  very  little  land  is  at  present  available  in  Lincolnshire 
for  the  small  holder.  The  parceb  of  land  are  too  large  for  him  to 
undertake.  The  County  Council  Committees  usually  insist  on 
an  applicant  for  a  small  holding  being  able  to  show  that  he  can 
produce  at  least  £5  for  every  acre  of  land  he  takes  up,  and  at 
present  only  1  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  in  sufficiently  small  lots  to 
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enable  the  labourer  to  work  them  with  the  scanty  capital  at  his 
command.  In  the  whole  of  England  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  land  and  conditions  better  suited  to  the  small  holder  than  is 
the  case  in  the  County  Council  area  of  Holland  ;  and  yet  we  have 
seen  above  that  only  1*83  per  cent,  of  the  total  acreage  is  in  farms 
of  under  5  acres,  and  no  more  than  another  23  per  cent,  of  the 
acreage  is  in  holdings  of  from  5  to  50  acres.  In  Kesteven  and 
Lindsey  the  soil  is  less  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  small  holder. 
But  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  in  the  two  County  Council 
areas  taken  together  it  is  really  impossible  to  find  more  than  10  per 
cent,  of  the  acreage  that  would  be  suitable  for  holdings  from  1  to 
50  acres,  as  is  the  proportion  at  present.  The  real  reason  seems  to 
lie  in  the  reluctance  of  the  large  landowners  to  part  with  any  of 
their  estates,  and  this  reluctance  is  reflected  in  the  dilatory  attitude 
of  the  Small  Holdings  Committees  of  these  two  County  Councils. 
I  shall  have  something  to  say  later  on  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
when  dealing  with  the  access  of  the  labourer  to  the  land.  But, 
in  the  meanwhile,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  to  the  second  pre¬ 
liminary  branch  of  our  inquiry,  and  make  some  investigation  into 
the  actual  number  of  persons  who  come  under  the  heading  of 
“  agricultural  labourer.” 

The  Census  of  1911  shows  that  some  60,351  families,  comprising 
254,681  persons,  are  living  in  the  rural  districts  of  Lincolnshire. 
Of  this  number,  53,616  are  boys  and  girls  under  10  years  of  age, 
and  98,953  are  females  over  10  years  of  age.  Eliminating  these 
two  factors,  we  are  left  with  102,112  male  persons  over  ten  years 
of  age,  resident  in  the  country  districts.  We  note  in  passing  that 
the  males  slightly  outnumber  the  females,  this  being  no  doubt  due 
to  the  fact  that  very  few  openings  for  female  labour  present  them¬ 
selves  in  the  country.  If  we  scrutinize  this  army  of  102,112  men 
and  boys  with  the  assistance  of  the  ”  Occupations  ”  volume  of 
the  Census  Commissioners,  we  can  begin  to  attack  our  real 
problem.  We  may  begin  by  taking  out  first  the  ”  unoccupied 
persons  ”  to  the  number  of  15,309,  and  we  proceed  to  brigade  the 
remaining  number  of  86,803  workers  under  their  respective 
administrative  areas.  Holland  shows  18,040  such  workers,  of 
whom  10,326  (67  per  cent.)  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Kesteven 
comes  next  with  27,146  workers,  of  whom  12,723  (55*7  per  cent.) 
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are  occupied  on  the  land ;  and  Lindsey  brings  up  the  rear  with 
56,926  workers,  of  whom  26,612  (54*8  per  cent.)  are  agriculturists. 
We  find  therefore  that  we  have  an  army  of  nearly  50,000  men  and 
boys  (49,661,  or  57*2  of  the  total  occupied  males)  who  are  carrying 
on  what  is  still,  in  spite  of  all  depression  and  difficulty,  the  premier 
industry  of  the  nation. 

It  becomes  our  business  to  submit  this  great  assemblage  of 
workers  to  a  more  minute  analysis,  before  we  can  reach  the  root 
of  our  problem,  the  labourer.  We  must  therefore  break  up  our 
brigade  into  battalions,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table  : — 


Occupation. 

Holland. 

Kesteven. 

Lindsey. 

Total. 

Persons. , 

P.C. 

Persons. 

P.C. 

Persons. 

P.C. 

Farmers  and  Uraziers  . 

2,269 

20-8 

2,011 

16-8 

5,470 

20-6 

9,740 

Relatives . 

818 

8-9 

876 

6-8 

2,104 

8-0 

3,798 

Foremen . 

340 

3-3 

474 

3-8 

1,108 

4-1 

1,922 

Shepherds . 

79 

0-7 

301 

2-4 

676 

2-6 

1,056 

Cattlemen . 

196 

21 

495 

3-8 

1,065 

4*0 

1,746 

Horsemen . 

1,421 

13-8 

2,267 

17*7 

4,428 

16-6 

8,106 

General . 

5,213 

50-4 

6,309 

49-7 

11,771 

44-2 

23,293 

10,326 

100-0 

12,723 

100-0 

26,612 

100-0 

49,661 

In  considering  these  figures,  it  is  a  reasonable  supposition  that 
all  the  persons  enumerated  under  the  first  two  headings — farmers, 
graziers  and  their  relations  helping  them  in  farm  work — are  to  be 
excluded  from  the  wage-earning  classes.  They  constitute  27*2  per 
cent,  of  all  those  engaged  in  agriculture  in  the  county,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  our  inquiry  they  can  be  left  on  one  side  without 
further  comment.  The  next  two  classes,  of  foremen  and  shepherds, 
constitute  the  aristocracy  of  the  mannal  labourers.  They  take 
better  wages,  and  have,  as  a  rule,  a  more  established  position. 
They  do  not  “  flit  ”  so  frequently  as  the  ordinary  labourer.  They 
are  comparatively  few  in  number,  being  only  6  per  cent,  of  agri¬ 
culturists.  It  is  in  the  last  three  classes,  that  we  find  what  we 
have  been  seeking,  the  ultimate  residuum  of  low-paid  labour, 
upon  which  public  attention  is  being  concentrated  at  the  present 
moment.  They  number  88,145,  or  66*8  per  cent,  of  all  those 
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engaged  in  agriculture ;  and  the  problem  that  presents  itself  is 
this — What  access  have  these  thirty  thousand  persons  to  the  broad 
and  fertile  acres  of  Lincolnshire  ? 

At  this  point,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  we  are  dealing  with  the 
whole  mass  of  male  labourers  of  all  ages.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  some  deductions  must  be  made  before  we  can  fairly  estimate 
the  problem  that  confronts  the  land  reformer. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  strike  a  fair  average  age  at  which  a  man 
of  the  labouring  classes  might  expect  to  be  put  into  possession 
of  a  few  acres  of  his  own.  In  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  we 
will  take  85  years  of  age  as  a  reasonable  standard.  Many 
people  would  put  it  at  least  five  years  sooner ;  but  if  one  com¬ 
pares  the  age  at  which  other  men  of  the  labouring  classes  are  put 
into  responsible  positions,  perhaps  the  85  years  standard  will 
not  seem  amiss.  By  this  age  it  is  possible  for  a  young  man  to 
have  got  £100  in  the  Savings  Bank,  but  he  can  only  do  this  if  he 
is  content  to  postpone  his  mkrriage.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  exactitude  the  wages  which  a 
labourer  receives.  Lincolnshire  stands  fairly  high  in  the  wage 
scale.  In  the  second  report  by  Mr.  Wilson  Fox  on  the  Wages, 
Eami'ngs  and  Conditions  of  Employment  of  Agricultural  Labourers 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  was  issued  in  the  form  of  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Paper  in  1905,  the  average  earnings  for  ordinary  labourers 
for  all  England  is  given  at  175. 5d.  a  week,  which  showed  an  increase 
of  Sd.  a  week  as  compared  with  1898.  In  the  detailed  list  of 
counties  in  this  very  valuable  Report,  the  average  weekly  wage  for 
the  Lincolnshire  labourer  stands  at  185.  8d. 

In  the  Report  of  an  Inquiry  by  the  Board  of  Trade  into  the 
Earnings  and  Hours  of  Labour  of  Workpeople  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
vol.  V.,  Agriculture,  published  in  1907,  the  “  ordinary  labourer  ” 
in  Lincolnshire  is  said  to  earn  195.  5d.  a  week,  an  average  based 
upon  the  examination  of  the  wage-sheets  of  1615  men.  In  the 
last  seven  years,  earnings  have  slightly  increased,  but  it  is  hard  to 
say  to  what  extent.  One  local  expert,  of  wide  knowledge,  estimates 
that  a  labourer  of  this  class,  living  in  a  free  cottage,  earns  on  the 
average  155.  9d.  for  the  whole  week,  with  an  additional  £8  or  £4 
for  harvest.  If  we  put  the  cottage  at  a  value  of  25.  6d.,  this 
estimate  would  put  the  weekly  earnings  at  just  under  205.,  though 
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against  this  must  be  set  the  actual  loss,  amounting  perhaps  to  half 
a  day  per  week,  through  bad  weather. 

Another  local  expert,  of  equal  reputation  and  even  wider  ex¬ 
perience,  puts  the  average  earnings  as  something  over  21s.  a  week. 
In  the  Beport  of  the  Land  Inquiry  Committee,  Lincolnshire  is 
named  amongst  the  counties  where  a  rise  of  earnings,  equivalent 
to  Is.  a  week,  is  recorded.  It  is  admitted  that  all  these  calculations 
are  to  a  certain  extent  guesswork,  but  we  shall  probably  not  be 
wrong  in  supposing  that  a  young  labourer  from  the  time  that  he 
is  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  is  able  to  earn  something  like 
18s.  a  week,  without  a  house. 

Out  of  such  a  wage  as  this,  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  thrifty  young 
man  to  put  aside  a  useful  sum  every  year,  so  long  as  he  remains 
unmarried.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  our  more  intelligent 
and  industrious  young  men  are  learning  to  postpone  marriage  until 
they  have  been  able  to  secure  a  Small  Holding ;  for  they  know  that 
if  they  begin  the  expense  of  a  family  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  or 
twenty-two,  they  will  never  be  able  to  save  enough  to  put  them  in  a 
favourable  light  when  they  come  before  the  Small  Holdings  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Coimty  Councils.  The  present  writer  has  been  a 
trustee  of  two  large  Savings  Banks  in  agricultural  districts  of 
Lincolnshire,  and  has  intimate  knowledge  of  a  third  ;  and  without 
betraying  any  confidences  he  can  affirm,  that  all  these  three 
institutions,  each  with  deposits  well  over  £30,000,  are  largely 
dependent  upon  the  thrifty  persons,  male  and  female,  of  the 
agricultural  wage-earning  class,  who  form  the  great  bulk  of  their 
clients.  It  is  no  uncommon  tuing  for  an  agricultural  labourer  to 
begin  saving  almost  as  soon  as  he  begins  earning,  and  many  of 
these  young  men  are  easily  able  to  produce  the  capital  demanded 
by  the  Small  Holdings  Committees,  when  the  moment  comes  that 
land  is  available  for  them. 

But  what  amount  of  land  is  available  ?  This  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  question.  I  have  said  above  that  the  total  number  of 
labourers  of  all  ages  in  Lincolnshire  is  88,145.  Of  these,  18,547 
are  aged  between  thirty-five  and  sixty-five  years,  the  time  of  a 
man’s  life  when,  according  to  the  very  moderate  standard  we  have 
adopted,  he  nught  reasonably  hope  to  be  farming  land  of  his  own. 
What  access  have  these  18,547  landless  men  of  mature  age  to  the 
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position  which  they  so  much  covet  ?  The  facts  are  easily  ascer¬ 
tained  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Small  Holdings  Com¬ 
missioners  for  1913  (Cd.  6770  and  Cd.  6882).  It  will  be  best  to 
state  them  for  each  of  the  three  County  Councils  separately. 


Small  Holding  provided  up  to  the  end  of  1012. 


Name.  | 

No.  of 
hoklingit. 

Acraage.  ^ 

Applicants 
privately  satisfied. 

Acreage. 

HolUnd . ^ 

^  249 

405C  ! 

1 

3  1 

60 

Kesteven . i 

1  169 

2946  1 

no  information 

— 

Lindsey . * 

i  ltt6 

2714  I 

20 

400 

673 

j  9716 

23 

1 

460 

No  doubt  some  progress  has  been  made  since  the  end  of  1912, 
and  I  have  been  courteously  supplied  with  information  showing 
the  work  of  the  Holland  County  Council  up  to  date.  From  this 
it  appears  that  there  are  now  448  Small  Holdings  with  an  acreage 
totalling  6980  acres.  We  cannot  assume  that  this  rate  of  increase 
has  been  equalled  in  the  other  two  divisions  of  the  county,  but  if 
we  put  the  present  total  of  Small  Holdings  under  the  Act  of  1908 
at  800,  with  an  area  of  15,000  acres  we  shall  probably  be  near  the 
mark.  This,  then,  is  the  position — 800  Small  Holdings  for  13,547 
labourers  of  mature  age !  And  even  this  ignores  the  fact  that  a 
large  proportion  of  these  800  Holdings  are  let  to  persons  outside 
the  ranks  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  The  Return  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  shows  that  of  applicants  for  Small  Holdings  in 
Holland,  42  per  cent,  were  agricultural  labourers,  in  Kesteven 
16  per  cent.,  and  in  Lindsey  19  per  cent.  No  wonder  that  a  groan 
of  despair  rises  from  this  dumb  and  inarticulate  crowd  of  men,  who 
see  all  around  them  the  land  that  would  mean  everything  to  them, 
and  cannot  obtain  so  much  as  five  acres  apiece.  Applications  for 
Small  Holdings  pour  in  on  the  Committees,  and  the  unsatisfied 
demands  accumulate  year  by  year.  Here  are  the  ofiicial  figures — 


Area. 

AppUcaUonf 
In  1012. 

Acreage 

requirM. 

Provisionally 

approved. 

Unsatisfied 
applicants  at 
end  of  1012. 

Acreage 

required. 

Holland  ' .  .  . 

225 

4426 

193 

774 

16.000 

Kesteven  .  .  . 

94 

2773 

29 

133 

1,464 

Lindsey  .  .  . 

108 

1666 

no  information 

404 

6,500 

427 

8866 

222 

1311 

23,954 
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This  is  pitiable  reading.  In  one  year  (1912)  427  applications 
were  received,  requesting  accommodation  to  the  extent  of  8866 
acres,  and  as  the  official  figures  show  only  8965  acres  were  acquired 
in  that  year  for  the  provision  of  Small  Holdings.  Thus  over 
50  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  were  added  to  the  already  preposterous 
list  of  “  unsatisfied,”  and  hope  long  deferred  slowly  extinguishes 
the  enterprise,  the  thrift,  and  the  self-denial  of  these  sons  of  the 
soil.  It  is  poor  encouragement  to  men  to  keep  out  of  the  public 
house,  if  their  slowly  hoarded  savings  are  to  lie  unused  in  the  bank. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  even  to  get  on  to  the 
‘‘  waiting  list.”  Apparently,  the  different  Committees  of  the  three 
County  Councils  have  different  standards  of  approval.  In  Holland, 
where  there  is  a  friendly  Committee,  85  per  cent,  of  the  applicants 
are  “  approved  ”  ;  but  in  Kesteven,  where  public  opinion  amongst 
landowners  is  in  a  less  favourable  condition,  only  SO  per  cent,  of 
tbe  applicants  satisfy  the  Committee,  while  the  Lindsey  Committee 
preserves  a  somewhat  ominous  silence  on  the  subject. 

Even  the  requirements  of  the  rural  dweller  in  the  matter  of 
allotments  are  immet.  The  official  figures  are  as  follows : — 


Are*. 

Total  acreage 

1  let  for 

1  allotments. 

No.  of  1 
allotment 
holders. 

Applicants 
prodded  for  1 
in  1012. 

Applications 
receiTed  in 
1012. 

Unsatis&ed 

demand. 

HoUand  . 

1 

.  1  2099 

1466 

34 

191 

No. 

246 

Acreage. 

262 

Keateven  . 

.  I  433  1 

769 

5 

99‘ 

34 

31 

Lindaey  . 

.  1  11S2 

1400 

40 

276 

207 

246 

j  3684 

3625 

79 

666 

487 

629 

Here  again  it  is  clear  that  even  the  humble  demand  for  a  bit  of 
allotment  ground  fails  to  receive  satisfaction.  Applications  to  the 
number  of  487  are  still  ”  waiting,”  though  one  would  have  imagined 
that  out  of  the  million  acres  of  arable  land  in  the  county  it  would 
be  possible,  without  undue  delay,  to  find  the  529  acres  for  which 
request  is  made,  so  far,  without  effect. 

No  doubt,  the  initial  expenditure  of  public  money  is  consider¬ 
able.  Even  up  to  the  end  of  1912,  the  three  County  Councils  of 
Lincolnshire  had,  either  by  purchase  or  lease,  acquired  possession 
of  18,198  acres  since  1908.  In  one  year  alone  (1912)  some  4000 
^  -t-  1  Aaaooiation. 
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acres  were  acquired,  at  a  cost  of  just  short  of  £150,000.  The 
Holland  County  Council  has  already  contracted  loans  to  the 
extent  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  Moreover,  the  price 
of  land  rises  in  proportion  to  the  demand.  Whereas  in  Kesteven 
and  Lindsey,  where  the  demand  is  smaller,  and  the  soil  less  suitable 
for  Small  Holdings,  the  County  Councils  can  buy  their  land  at  £35 
and  £87  per  acre  respectively,  in  Holland,  the  Local  Authority  has 
to  pay  an  average  of  £58  per  acre.  The  same  rise  in  value  is  noted 
in  regard  to  Belgium,  in  Mr.  Bowntree’s  fascinating  study  of  that 
coimtry.  But  though  these  large  loans  seem  at  first  sight  burden¬ 
some  to  the  Local  Authority,  it  is  strictly  reproductive  expenditure  ; 
for  not  only  is  the  interest  covered  by  the  payment  of  rent-charge, 
but  the  unfortunate  Small  Holders  are  actually  purchasing  the 
land  for  the  County  Council  (not  for  themselves)  through  the 
operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund  payments. 

Such  is  the  state  of  affairs  in  regard  to  the  agricultural  labourer 
in  Lincolnshire.  In  the  isolation  of  his  life  in  fen  and  wold,  in  his 
low  standard  of  comfort,  in  his  overcrowded  home,  in  the  length 
of  his  working  day,  and  in  the  narrowness  of  bis  hope  and  outlook, 
his  condition  compares  most  unfavourably  with  his  fellow  labourer 
in  the  town.  And  yet,  in  one  respect,  and  that  the  most  vital  of  all, 
he  is  to  be  envied.  Wealth,  ambition,  and  amusements  may  be 
denied  him,  but  health  and  length  of  days  are  his,  in  a  measure 
which  the  town-dweller,  with  all  his  advantages,  seeks  in  vain. 
It  is  well  to  put  this  fact  on  record,  for  we  are  being  assailed  by  a 
contrary  opinion.  It  is  constantly  being  asserted,  in  some 
quarters,  that  the  low  wages,  the  insanitary  homes,  and  incessant 
labour  of  the  worker  on  the  land  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  his 
health  and  stamina.  Indeed,  the  demand  for  a  “  minimum  wage  ” 
is  partly  justified,  by  some  of  its  adherents,  on  the  ground  that 
higher  wages  will  mean  increased  physical  efficiency  and  a  corre¬ 
spondingly  larger  output  of  work.  But  the  facts  of  the  case  fail 
to  support  this  theory.  The  agricultural  labourer  defies  the  laws 
of  health  as  laid  down  by  the  scientists.  In  spite  of  the  most 
primitive  sanitary  arrangements,  a  meagre  dietary,  an  almost 
total  absence  of  milk  food  in  infancy,  and  sleeping  accommodation 
scarcely  fit  for  an  animal,  the  rural  worker  triumphs  over  his 
brethren  in  the  town.  The  saving  power  of  fresh  air  and  an 
VoL.  XXIV.— No.  3.  T 
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outdoor  life  vanquishes  other  ills.  The  experience  of  the  Foresters 
Friendly  Society  for  the  period  1871-1875  shows  that  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  life,  at  all  ages,  is  1*4  years  in  favour  of  the  rural  worker 
as  compared  with  the  town  labourer ;  his  death-rate  is  0*19  per 
cent,  lower ;  the  sickness  rate  is  less  by  0*28  weeks  per  year  in 
comparison  with  the  worker  in  urban  conditions.  And  his  advan¬ 
tage  in  these  respects  increases  as  the  years  go  by.  The  experience 
of  the  Oddfellows  (Manchester  Unity)  for  the  years  1893-1897, 
shows  a  still  larger  balance  in  favour  of  the  rural  worker.  His 
expectation  of  life  had  risen  to  1*9  years  above  the  town  labourer, 
while  his  death-rate  had  improved  by  0*37  per  cent.  If  we  group 
together  the  mortality  statistics  for  all  other  “  male  occupied 
persons,”  and  compare  the  agricultural  labourer  with  them,  the 
death-rate  in  the  latter  case  is  enormously  below  the  normal. 
His  immunity  from  all  forms  of  sickness,  with  the  exception  of 
influenza  and  suicide,  is  equally  remarkable.  The  white  plague  ” 
finds  him  a  less  attractive  subject,  for  whereas  the  mortality  from 
phthisis  in  County  Boroughs  is  1266  per  million,  and  in  other 
Urban  Districts,  930  per  million,  in  Rural  Districts  it  falls  to  829 
per  million.  Such  facts  as  these  may  not  justify  any  relaxation 
of  effort  on  the  part  of  social  reformers  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  rural  worker ;  but  at  least  they  dispose  of  much  loose  talk 
about  his  physical  inefficiency,  and  they  go  some  way  to  counter¬ 
balance  the  disadvantages  under  which  he  labours. 

The  scope  of  this  paper  does  not  include  any  discussion  of 
remedies,  nor  is  there  space  for  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
various  ameliorative  influences  which  are  already  at  work  in  some 
districts  of  the  county.  It  had  for  its  object  a  desire  to  come  face 
to  face  with  the  facts  of  housing  and  of  the  access  to  land  in  regard 
to  the  Lincolnshire  labourer ;  and  these  facts  as  stated  above 
seem  to  speak  with  no  imoertain  voice. 


H.  Norman  Nash. 


PEOPLE’S  BANKS  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC. 


^O-OPERATION,  after  having  long  languished,  and  indeed  in 
^  many  localities  as  good  as  died  on  the  North  American 
continent,  has  come  to  life  again,  and  is  being  “  boomed  ”  for  all 
it  is  worth.  Or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  the  idea 
of  co-operation  is  being  boomed,  for  hardly  as  yet  have  the  blessings 
of  the  system  got  beyond  the  stage  of  enthusiastic  advocacy  by 
many  tongues  and  pens.  But  however  that  may  be,  the  idea  of 
co-operation  is  all  the  rage  now  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  there  is  not  an  agricultural  paper  but  finds  it  necessary 
frequently  to  print  long  articles  on  the  undoubted  benefits  which 
will  accrue  to  the  farmer,  if  he  will  but  put  aside  his  aloofness, 
come  out  of  his  groove,  and  co-operate  with  his  neighbours  m 
every  branch  of  agricultural  activity. 

The  United  States,  with  that  enthusiasm  and  energy  which 
invariably  impresses  the  Englishman  so  deeply,  has  just  sent  a 
great  Commission  over  eighty  strong,  blessed  by  Dr.  Wilson, 
and  charged  with  the  task  of  learning  all  that  Europe  can  teach 
it  about  agricultural  co-operation  and  credit  institutions. 
Returning  with  their  sheaves,  the  delegates  have  issued  a  por¬ 
tentous  document  of  nearly  one  thousand  pages  quarto,  presenting 
the  whole  mass  of  evidence  they  have  accumulated  on  their 
trip. 

Along  with  the  American  Commission  went  delegates  from  the 
Canadian  provinces  of  Alberta,  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Saskatchewan ;  and  the  last-named  province  has  continued 
the  good  work  by  conducting  inquiries  within  its  own  borders, 
publishing  a  report,  and  rushing  into  legislation  whereby  the 
Saskatchewan  Co-operative  Farm  Mortgage  Association  has  been 
given  legal  sanction,  amid  great  applause.^  In  Manitoba  both 

>  It  moat,  however,  be  noted  that  the  enactment  is  to  be  kept,  as  it  were,  in  petto, 
and  not  put  in  force  until  a  more  convenient  season,  when  money  is  a  little  cheaper. 
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political  parties  vie  with  one  another  in  protesting  their  adherence 
to  the  sacred  cause  of  co-operation  ;  British  Columbia  is  busily 
making  its  own  investigations  ;  and  in  fact  “  the  West’s  awake,” 
and  ”  co-operation  ”  is  a  word  several  degrees  more  blessed  even 
than  ”  Mesopotamia.” 

The  cause  of  co-operation  in  North  America  has,  up  till  now, 
hardly  flourished.  The  History  of  Co-operation  in  the  United 
States,  published  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  is  a  record 
which;  were  it  not  painful  and  discouraging,  would  be  very 
amusing  reading.  It  tells  a  story  of  innumerable  attempts, 
practically  all  of  which  have  been  most  ghastly  failures.  Fraud, 
embezzlement,  bad  management,  indifEerence  and  internal  dis¬ 
sensions,  are  recounted  on  every  page.  The  spirit  of  mutual  help, 
the  sturdy  patient  faith  of  those  immortal  forty  poor  weavers 
of  Rochdale  did  not  seem  to  breathe  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Atlantic ;  perhaps  men  were  too  busy,  each  striving  to  gain  his 
own  ends  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  pause  and  consider  that 
perhaps  after  all  they  could  learn  something  from  effete  Europe. 
In  Canada,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  the  record  is  only  a  little 
better.  Co-operative  enterprises  favoured  some  years  ago  by 
those  farmers’  associations  known  as  the  “  Grange  ”  or  “  Patrons 
of  Husbandry,”  after  being  initiated  with  enthusiasm,  died  away 
in  indifference  and  neglect.^  And  yet,  almost  unknown  beyond 
the  province  of  Quebec,  with  little  popular  acclaim,  almost 
silently  and  yet  swiftly,  there  has  grown  up  during  the  last  few 
years  an  organization  of  credit  institutions,  which  will  undoubtedly 
play  a  most  important  part  in  the  economic  future  of  eastern 
Canada,  and  which  is  as  significant,  although  as  yet  in  a  smaller 
way,  as  the  associations  founded  by  Schulze  and  Raiffeisen. 

It  would  seem  one  of  the  laws  of  human  progress  that  any 
movement  which  requires  at  its  inception  faith  and  perseverance, 
tenacity  and  patience,  should  be  the  work  of  one  man,  who  has 
seen  the  vision,  and  who  toils  on,  regardless  of  personal  gain; 

1  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  one  of  the  leadera,  Mr.  W.  L.  Smith,  of  Toronto, 
pUim«  that  they  had  aocompliahed  their  purpose  in  having  broken  down  the 
system  of  long  and  usurious  credits  at  the  country  stores,  and  therefore  died  away, 
having  no  longer  a  raiaon  d^ttre.  Co-operative  Associations  for  the  marketing 
of  fruit  and  dairy  products  have  been  fairly  successful  in  certain  districts,  and  it 
seems  as  if  a  forward  move  were  to  be  made  in  the  near  future. 
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in  the  face  of  opposition  and  even  of  defeat,  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  almost  single-handed  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself, 
his  time,  and  his  faith.  When  the  great  State-aided  institutions 
of  France  were  being  launched  with  all  the  splendour  and  ^lai 
of  a  brilliant  rocket  and  were  falling  as  swiftly  and  ingloriously 
as  the  bumt-out  stick,  that  tiny  spark  lit  by  the  obscure  civil 
servant  of  Neuwied  was  slowly  spreading  until  it  was  to  illuminate 
the  whole  land  and  change  the  face  of  agricultural  Germany ; 
and  while  co-operation  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  was 
almost  a  lost  cause,  thirteen  years  ago  in  the  small  town  of  Levis, 
on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  to  the  city  of  Quebec, 
a  French  Canadian  gentleman  was  calling  together  a  little  circle 
of  friends  to  discuss  the  feasibility  of  instituting  a  People’s  Bank, 
and  in  December,  1900,  the  first  tiny  “  Caisse  Populaire  ”  was 
inaugurated. 

M.  Alphonse  Desjardins,  a  journalist  and  now  an  official  of  the 
House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa,  was  the  man  who  had  sufficient 
faith  in  the  ideal  of  co-operation,  and  sufficient  insight  into  the 
character  of  his  fellow  countrymen  and  their  ability  to  live  up 
to  that  ideal,  to  be  the  founder  of  the  movement,  which  during 
the  few  years  in  which  it  has  been  in  existence  has  reached  the 
large  proportions  and  achieved  the  results  which  we  will  see  later. 

With  no  thought  of  gain,  actuated  only  by  a  true  and  deep- 
seated  desire  to  benefit  his  fellows  around  him,  M.  Desjardins, 
after  consultation  with  a  few  friends,  opened  his  first  Caisse 
Populaire  in  his  own  home  in  Levis,  managing  everything  himself, 
receiving  deposits,  and  keeping  the  books  with  the  loyal  help  of 
bis  wife. 

And  yet,  although  it  was  an  act  of  faith,  it  was  no  leap  in  the 
dark.  M.  Desjardins  knew  perfectly  what  he  was  doing.  He  had 
studied  the  subject  carefully  in  all  its  phases,  and  he  saw  that  the 
economic  conditions  around  him,  although  seemingly  unfavourable 
to  such  a  scheme,  yet  presented  no  insuperable  obstacles  to  the 
successful  inauguration  of  a  system  of  people’s  banks.  He 
realized  that,  given  certain  conditions,  all  that  was  needed  was 
the  personal  factor  in  a  man  of  faith  and  determination  to  carry 
it  through  to  success  ;  the  conditions  lending  themselves  to  such 
a  scheme  were  present,  the  personal  factor  he  supplied  himself ; 
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provided  health  and  strength  held  out  and  no  unforeseen  disaster 
overtook  the  infant  enterprise,  success  was  reasonably  certain. 
After  six  weeks’  existence  the  Bank  had  assets  of  £48,  and  during 
the  first  year  made  fifty  loans,  amounting  in  all  to  nearly  £740. 
From  this  tiny  mustard  seed  a  great  growth  has  come.  The 
same  Levis  Bank  had  on  January  31,  1914,  a  general  turnover 
of  £398,518,  with  a  total  asset  of  £54,958  ;  it  had  loaned  out  during 
the  time  of  its  existence  a  total  sum  of  £260,877  in  6565  loans, 
without  a  single  halfpenny  of  loss.^  The  movement  has  spread 
right  through  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  at  the  end  of  1918 
there  were  no  less  than  141  banks  of  this  type  in  Canada,  of  which 
122  were  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  19  in  Ontario,  with  a 
total  of  65,700  members.  The  movement  has  also  spread  to 
the  United  States,  and  there  are  23  such  banks  scattered  through 
the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  all  organized 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Desjardins. 

When  the  first  bank  was  organized,  there  was  no  law  either 
in  the  province  of  Quebec  or  in  the  Dominion  providing  for  such 
an  institution  ;  and  not  until  the  passing  in  1906  of  the  Quebec 
Syndicates  Act  was  there  any  legal  status  or  protection  given  to 
the  new  enterprise — one  which  was  entirely  novel  to  the  continent 
of  North  America,  and  which  remained  for  six  years  a  purely 
voluntary  association,  kept  together  and  managed  by  its  founder. 
During  these  years  M.  Desjardins  was  patiently  and  thoroughly 
testing  his  organization,  regarding  it  practically  in  the  light  of 
an  experiment ;  and  only  two  other  similar  Caisses  Fopulaires 
were  founded  during  this  period  of  proving,  their  originator 
discouraging  any  schemes  to  extend  the  organization  until  its 
soundness  and  feasibility  had  been  demonstrated  beyond  all 
doubt.  The  Syndicates  Act,  which  passed  the  Quebec  legis¬ 
lature,  was  designed  to  regularize  the  formation  of  co-operative 
societies  in  the  form  of  production,  consumption,  and  credit 
associations.  The  territory  within  which  such  an  association 
was  empowered  to  operate  was  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  electoral  division  in  which  the  bank  was  inaugurated. 
The  responsibility  of  members  was  limited  to  the  amount  of  their 


*  I  *m  indebted  to  M.  Desjardins  for  the  verification  of  all  figures,  which  therefore 
may  be  taken  at  authoritative. 
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respective  shares,  and  only  persons  resident  within  the  electoral 
area  covered  by  the  operations  of  the  Bank  could  become  members. 
In  the  following  year  a  Bill  of  a  similar  nature  was  introduced 
into  the  Dominion  House,  but  in  spite  of  favom:  from  the  highest 
quarters,  it  was  rejected  in  the  Senate  by  a  majority  of  only  one, 
an  event  which  furnished  one  of  those  instances  of  outside  influence 
on  the  course  of  legislation,  which  have  been,  and  still  are,  only 
too  common  in  Canada.^ 

The  system  on  which  the  Caisses  Populaires  are  worked  marks 
a  further  evolution  of  the  type  created  in  the  first  instance  by 
Schulze — that  is  to  say,  a  system  depending  on  the  unlimited 
liability  of  all  members.  Luzzatti,  in  his  wonderfully  successful 
Banche  Popolari  in  Italy,  limited  the  liability  ;  while  M.  Desjardins 
has  gone  another  step  forward — or  perhaps  some  critics  would  say 
has  still  further  retrogressed — in  practically  abolishing  any  form 
of  liability  at  all  beyond  their  investment,  and  adopting  what  is 
known  in  France  as  the  “  Capital  variable,”  which  is  withdrawable 
almost  at  will  with  thirty  days’  notice.  Such  a  system  has  been 
in  vogue  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  among  the  uncapitalized 
Savings  Banks  of  the  New  England  States,  and  has  been  invariably 
successful.  M.  Desjardins  states  that  any  form  of  liability,  however 
limited,  such  as  is  in  vogue  under  the  Luzzatti  system,  would  have 
been  impossible  among  the  people  in  Quebec,  and  the  unlimited 
liability  of  Schulze  quite  unthinkable. 

Each  association  is  carried  on  by  three  committees — the  Council 
of  Administration,  with  from  five  to  nine  members  ;  the  Credit 
Committee  of  three  members ;  and  the  Supervisory  Committee. 
The  members  of  all  these  committees  are  appointed  by  the  vote 
of  the  shareholders,  and  hold  office  for  two  years.  The  Council 
of  Administration  controls  the  admission  of  all  new  members, 
transference,  or  withdrawal  of  stock,  and  sees  to  the  general 
running  of  the  business.  By  them  is  chosen  the  manager — the 
only  salaried  official  of  the  whole  concern.  The  Credit  Committee 
determines  the  amount  of  credit  to  he  allowed  to  each  member, 
and  decides  on  all  applications  for  loans.  The  members  of  this 

^  The  Bill  was  introduced  again,  but  was  not  proceeded  with.  Doubtless  M. 
Desjardins  can  draw  comfort  from  the  reflection  that  it  took  Schulze  seventeen 
years  to  obtain  legal  recognition  from  the  Prussian  Assembly. 
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committee  must  be  unanimous  in  granting  any  loan,  and  are 
themselves  precluded  from  borrowing.  Should  a  loan  be  refused 
by  them,  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Council  of  Administration 
lies  with  the  applicant,  and  the  decision  of  the  Council  is  final. 
The  Committee  of  Supervision,  elected  by  the  shareholders, 
forms  a  permanent  board  of  supervision  and  audit,  and  in  case 
of  great  necessity  this  Committee  has  the  right  of  suspending  the 
operations  of  the  Association  until  the  situation  is  revised  by  a 
general  meeting  of  the  shareholders. 

It  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  M.  Desjardins  to  make  the 
Caisses  Populaires  in  every  sense  people’s  banks,  and  he  has  never 
sought  the  support  of  any  capitalists  to  back  his  scheme.  At  first 
the  amoimt  of  capital  stock  which  could  be  held  by  any  one  share¬ 
holder  was  limited  to  £2  5,^  but  as  the  institution  gained  in  popularity 
and  more  and  more  of  the  country  people  wished  to  invest  their 
savings  in  the  Banks,  it  was  found  necessary  to  raise  the  maximum 
that  could  be  held  to  £600,  at  which  figure  it  now  stands.  Member¬ 
ship  of  the  society  is  accounted  an  honour,  and  every  applicant 
for  admission  must  be  known  personally  to  the  Council  of  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  must  be  backed  by  other  shareholders,  who  will 
vouch  for  his  integrity.  Such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all 
shareholders  could,  of  course,  only  be  obtained  by  a  severe  restric¬ 
tion  of  the  field  in  which  each  bank  works  ;  and  thus  membership 
comes  to  be  a  badge  of  honourable  citizenship,  and  a  recognition 
of  personal  worth  in  the  district  in  which  the  candidate  lives. 
Each  member  must  purchase  one  share  at  least  of  stock  valued 
at  £1,  which  he  may  pay  for  by  weekly  instalments  of  sixpence  ; 
and  he  must  abo  pay  an  entrance  fee  or  tax  of  sixpence  for  each 
share  he  takes.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  of  each  year, 
as  well  as  the  tax  of  sixpence  on  each  share,  is  put  in  the  Beserve 
Fund.  This  fund  is  not  considered  as  completed  until  it  has 
reached  an  amount  equal  to  double  that  of  the  then  general 
asset.  For  instance,  an  asset  of  £60,000  would  require  a  Beserve 
Fund  of  £120,000  when  completed,  and  if  the  asset  increases, 
the  Beserve  is  raised  proportionately. 


*  These  Sgures  apply  specifically  to  the  Leris  Bank  only, each  local  bank 
fixing  the  amount  of  capital  stock  which  can  be  held  by  each  shareholder  to  suit 
the  circumstances  of  the  particular  bank. 
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By  the  law  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  the  Reserve  Fund  cannot 
be  distributed  in  case  the  association  is  dissolved,  but  goes  to  some 
local  charity  chosen  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council.  This 
provision  is  designed  to  prevent  any  danger  of  a  hurried  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  any  of  the  associations.  The  Reserve  is,  therefore,  the 
real  bulwark  of  the  Society.  Each  association  has  a  Provident 
Fund,  raised  by  means  of  a  ten  per  cent,  assessment  on  the  yearly 
net  profits,  vmtil  the  fund  attains  a  maximum  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  then  asset  of  the  Society.  This  fund  is  meant  to  serve 
as  an  outer  defence  to  the  reserve,  and  is  designed  to  meet  the 
first  onslaught  of  any  disaster,  which  might  threaten  the  stability 
of  the  association.  In  advancing  credit  to  an  applicant  for  an 
approved  purpose,  the  advantage  and  convenience  of  the  borrower 
is  considered  rather  than  that  of  the  Bank,  and  a  wide  latitude, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  is  allowed  as  to  the 
manner  and  time  of  repayment.  Whenever  possible,  the  instal¬ 
ment  plan  for  the  amortizatidn  of  the  loan  is  always  encouraged, 
and  its  advantages  pressed  upon  the  borrower.  These  instalments 
may  be  paid  in  as  deposits  and  allowed  the  current  rate  of  interest 
until  the  whole  sum  has  been  collected ;  or  if  it  be  so  arranged, 
the  instalments  may  be  applied  directly  to  reducing  the  debt, 
interest  only  being  charged  on  the  unpaid  portions  for  the  time 
which  elapses  from  the  granting  of  the  loan  until  each  instalment 
is  paid — an  added  inducement  to  the  borrower  to  repay  promptly 
and  regularly.  It  is  made  a  point  of  the  strictest  honour  that 
in  return  for  the  lenient  treatment  accorded  him  by  the  bank, 
the  borrower  should  abide  faithfully  by  the  terms  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  the  extinguishing  of  the  debt  thus  bringing  credit  and 
honour  not  only  to  the  borrower,  but  to  the  society  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  During  the  thirteen  years  in  which  the 
system  has  been  in  existence,  the  Banks  have  never  lost  a  half¬ 
penny. 

The  very  keystone  of  the  whole  system  is  self-help.  Each 
Bank  stands  fairly  and  squarely  on  its  own  foundation,  and  no 
extraneous  help  is  ever  sought.  The  very  last  thing  that  the 
Association  would  ever  ask  for  would  be  State  assistance,  and  to 
quote  M.  Desjardins’s  own  words :  ”  I  do  not  believe  in  State 
spoon-feeding ;  there  is  nothmg  to  be  gained  from  such  a  weakening 
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rSgime,  except  that  it  tends  to  kill  that  all  powerful  stimulus  of 
self-help,  so  strong  an  educator  in  a  young  democracy  such  as 
ours.  The  movement  has  never,  and  will  never  receive,  while 
I  am  living  and  enjoy  any  influence,  one  solitary  cent  of  either 
direct  or  indirect  help  from  any  Government  or  public  authority.” 
Indeed,  the  educative  side  of  the  system  is  accounted  by  its 
founder  as  of  supreme  importance.  That  a  certain  number  of 
borrowers  should  receive  assistance  from  the  Bank  is  a  trifling 
thing  compared  to  the  achievement  of  having  instilled  the  lessons 
of  thrift,  co-operation,  and  self-help  into  a  whole  community. 
To  quote  a  few  of  the  articles  of  association  will  make  this  very 
clear. 

1.  To  protect  the  members  of  the  Association  against  reverses 
of  fortune  by  teaching  them  the  benefits  of  wise  providential 
measures,  based  on  mutual  assistance  and  co-operation,  and,  in 
particular,  by  instilling  and  developing  in  them  the  taste  for, 
and  the  constant  and  energetic  practice  of  economy  on  the  most 
modest  scale. 

2.  To  aid  them  by  a  wise  and  provident  system  of  credit  in 
the  shape  of  loans  and  advances,  the  proposed  employment 
whereof  must  be  communicated  to  the  Association. 

3.  To  enable  persons  devoid  of  fortune,  but  who  are  honest 
and  laborious,  to  form  part  of  the  Association  by  granting  them 
facilities  for  paying  up  their  shares  in  the  capital  stock  by  means 
of  very  small  weekly  payments. 

4.  To  combat  usury  by  means  of  co-operation. 

6.  To  foster  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  promote  local  works 
by  the  provident  use  of  the  savings  effected  within  the  district 
covered  by  the  association’s  operations. 

6.  To  teach  them  respect  for  their  engagements  and  also  the 
advantages  derived  by  those  who  faithfully  fulfil  the  obligations 
they  have  undertaken. 

7.  To  create  and  foster  mutual  confidence  between  share¬ 
holders  by  means  of  economic  relations  based  first  on  moral 
security  of  warranties  of  a  high  character. 

The  shares  of  £1  each  were  purposely  put  at  that  low  figure, 
and  made  payable  in  small  weekly  instalments  in  order  that  even 
the  very  poorest  may  be  not  only  depositors  and  borrowers  from 
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the  bank,  but  also  shareholders  and  participators  in  the  success 
of  the  concern.  The  Banks  also  receive  savings,  and  pay  at  least 
the  current  bank  rates  of  interest  on  all  deposits.  A  children's 
savings  bank  department,  where  deposits  as  small  as  a  penny  are 
received,  is  also  part  of  the  scheme  to  encourage  thrift  among  those 
of  all  ages  in  the  community.  During  the  six  years  that  the 
Children’s  Savings  Department  has  been  open  at  Levis,  £1845 
have  been  collected  from  the  young  depositors. 

While  the  French  speaking  inhabitants  of  Quebec  have  inherited 
to  a  large  extent  the  old  spirit  of  hoarding  that  has  come  to  them 
from  bygone  days,  yet  it  would  hardly  be  true  to  say  that  they  have 
that  wonderful  faculty  for  thrift  that  is  usually  so  marked  a 
characteristic  of  the  French  nation.  More  particularly  is  this 
true  of  the  younger  generation,  whose  extravagance  is  deplored 
by  many  competent  judges,  and  it  is  to  instil  the  spirit  of  true 
French  thrift  into  the  people  that  the  Banks  are  labouring.  The 
custom  of  hoarding,  too,  is  being  attacked,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  aims  of  the  Association  is  to  foster  among  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  French  speaking  Province  what  may  be  called  the 
banking  spirit.  The  history  of  banking  in  Quebec  during  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century  was  a  very  unfortunate  one ;  lax 
laws  allowed  innumerable  swindles  to  be  worked  on  the  country 
people,  and  after  these  unfortunate  experiences,  and  with  the 
predisposition  for  hoarding  which  had  come  down  to  them  from 
their  Old  Country  ancestors,  the  French  Canadian  looked  askance 
on  any  and  every  bank.  The  success  achieved  by  M.  Desjardins 
has  been  very  striking,  and  he  can  tell  many  a  tale  of  old  people 
brmging  in  their  savings  of  a  lifetime  in  bank  notes  to  entrust 
them  with  perfect  confidence  to  the  care  of  the  Caisse.  It  is  a 
point  well  worthy  of  note  that  the  Chartered  Banks  of  the  Dominion; 
far  from  having  lost  ground  or  being  displaced  by  the  co-operative 
Banks,  have  actually  benefited  through  the  educative  influence 
of  the  Caisses  breaking  down  prejudice  against  banking  in  general. 
In  consequence  we  find  that  M.  Desjardins  has  never  met  with  the 
slightest  opposition  from  any  of  the  Chartered  Banks,  but  on 
the  contrary  has  invariably  received  help  and  sympathetic 
regard. 

In  the  evidence  which  he  gave  before  the  Select  Committee 
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appointed  to  inquire  into  the  bill  before  the  Dominion  House  of 
Commons  in  1907,  M.  Desjardins  has  given  some  further  particulars 
as  to  the  granting  of  loans  to  members  of  the  Association. 
The  Banks  aim  at  lending  small  sums  (the  average  loan  being 
between  £8  and  £20,  although,  of  course,  larger  loans  are  made)  ' 
on  the  personal  security  of  the  borrower  whose  honesty  and  good 
repute  in  the  community  are  always  considered  before  his  holding 
in  the  bank.  The  area  within  which  the  banks  work  is  purposely 
restricted  in  order  that  practically  every  member  may  be  personally 
known  to  the  Committee  and  to  every  other  shareholder ;  thus 
every  one  is  interested  in  the  repayment  of  the  loans,  not  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  any  liability  imposed  on  the  other  members, 
but  from  the  general  anxiety  of  all  concerned  to  see  that  their 
bank  is  not  a  loser,  nor  its  usefulness  impaired.^  The  Banks  are 
never  in  any  case  connected  with  any  other  co-operative  society, 
as  in  M.  Desjardins’  view,  if  that  were  so  there  would  be  a  great 
danger  of  the  Banks  getting  under  the  control  of  a  few  individuals 
— an  eventuality  which  would  absolutely  nullify  the  very  essence 
and  spirit  of  his  system,  namely,  that  the  Banks  should  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  whole  body  of  their  respective  shareholders  through 
their  nominees. 

In  every  case  the  borrower  must  state  clearly  the  purpose  for 
which  the  advance  is  required,  and  if  it  does  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  Credit  Committee  it  is  refused.  Most  of  the  loans 
are  required  for  such  purposes  as  buying  a  pig  or  a  cow  or  tools, 
or  in  some  cases  for  the  payment  of  existing  mortgages,  or  to 
rescue  the  applicant  from  the  clutches  of  a  usurer.  At  first. 


*  Number  of  loans  made  by  the  Levis  Bank  from  December  6, 1900,  to  November 
30, 1013 


£2 

£5 

£10 

£15 

£20 

and  under. 

and  under. 

and  under. 

and  under. 

and  under. 

750 

1167 

1252 

609 

722 

This  shows  a  total  of  4600  small  loans,  ont  of  a  grand  total  6533  loans  of  all  sizes. 

*  The  wisdom  of  thus  legally  restricting  the  area  of  operations  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  recent  startling  failure  of  a  rural  credit  bank  at  Nieder  Modau  near 
Darmstadt,  which  had  been  lured  into  investments  far  and  wide.  The  all  too 
familiar  tale  of  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  peasant  directors,  and  embezzlement 
by  the  manager,  completed  the  ruin,  which  has  had  far-reaching  effects  in  Germany. 
Cf.  article  by  Dr.  Qraebein  in  the  Bulletin  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence  of 
the  Intemat.  Agric.  Inst,  for  December,  1913. 
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before  the  policy  of  the  Banks  was  well  understood,  applications 
used  to  be  made  for  money  to  be  spent  on  more  or  less  frivolous 
objects,  such  as  taking  a  holiday,  but  now  the  shareholders  of 
the  association  know  quite  well  that  such  applications  are  in* 
variably  refused.  One  very  curious  and  interesting  result  is 
mentioned  by  M.  Desjardins.  There  would  seem  to  be  among 
the  young  French  girls  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  an  innate  love 
of  finery,  and  nearly  every  penny  that  a  working  girl  could  spare 
was  spent  in  decking  herself  in  gorgeous  raiment,  not  always 
in  the  best  of  taste.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  says  M.  Desjardins, 
that  in  districts  where  the  Caisses  exert  a  large  influence  this 
wasteful  extravagance  has  been  checked,  and  girls  who  formerly 
saved  nothing  and  put  every  penny  on  their  backs  now  have 
flourishmg  savings  accounts. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  as  recently  as  December,  1913, 
M.  Desjardins  undertook  the  experiment  of  founding  at  Levis 
a  “  Calsse-Dotation  ”  for  young  girls,  where  they  put  their  weekly 
savings  in  order  to  accumulate  a  dowry  to  be  paid  to  them  on 
their  marriage,  or,  if  still  unmarried,  at  the  age  of  forty,  or  when 
incapacitated  by  sickness.  In  a  little  over  a  month  over  £80 
had  been  collected  in  this  new  branch.  The  young  men,  too, 
are  not  behind  their  sisters,  and  in  the  Levis  Bank  there  are  over 
150  young  unmarried  men,  whose  aggregate  savings  amount  to 
over  £8000. 

The  Caisses  Populaires  have  had  an  enthusiastic  supporter  in 
the  Roman  Church,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  president 
of  the  local  association  is  the  parish  priest.  M.  Desjardins  has 
himself  received  the  Papal  order  of  St.  Gregory,  in  recognition 
of  his  great  services  in  raising  the  economic  status  of  his  fellow 
countrymen.  This  evidence  of  the  great  concern  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  the  worldly  as  well  as  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  its 
flock  might  perhaps  lead  some  of  its  critics  to  modify  their  oft 
repeated  assertion  that  the  Roman  Church  is  indifferent  to  the 
economic  welfare  of  its  adherents.  It  is  the  fashion  among 
the  Protestants  further  west  to  regard  the  French  Canadians 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec  as  unenterprising,  ignorant,  and  back* 
ward.  When  the  seeming  inability  of  the  so*called  more  advanced 
population  of  the  Dominion  to  carry  on  successfully  any  but  the 
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most  elementary  forms  of  co-operation  is  publicly  lamented  over 
by  some  of  Canada’s  leading  men,  the  attitude  of  superiority 
might  well  give  way  to  a  feeling  of  genuine  admiration  for  the 
success  attained  by  the  Gaisses  Populaires. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  note  with  interest  that  according  to 
M.  Desjardins  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  results  that  have 
been  attained  has  been  the  almost  complete  breaking  down  of 
the  system  of  long  credits  at  the  village  shops,  and  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  an  era  of  cash  payments.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
throughout  the  country  districts,  not  only  of  Quebec,  but  of  the 
other  provinces  as  well,  the  travelling  agent  selling  a  variety 
of  articles  such  as  stoves,  sewing  machines,  pictures,  or  musical 
instruments,  reaps  a  rich  harvest,  charging  enormous  sums  under 
the  specious  cloak  of  small  payments.  In  the  districts  where 
the  Gaisses  flourish  this  trade  has  been  almost  destroyed,  and  a 
typical  instance  may  be  given  to  show  how  helpful  the  loans  of 
the  Bank  may  very  often  be.  A  sewing  girl  in  Levis  needed  a 
sewing  machine,  and  was  called  upon  by  an  agent,  who  made  her 
a  seemingly  very  advantageous  offer  of  one  on  the  easy  payment 
system.  But  instead,  she  went  to  the  Gaisse,  borrowed  a  sum 
sufficient  to  pay  ready  money  for  a  new  machine,  thereby  obtaining 
the  discount  for  cash,  and  by  the  end  of  nine  months  had  repaid 
the  entire  loan.  The  interest  on  the  sum  she  had  borrowed  was 
just  under  ten  shillings,  and  she  found  that  she  had  saved  £8  2s.  6d. 
on  the  price  at  which  the  dealer  had  offered  to  supply  her  with  the 
machine. 

Similar  instances  of  benefits  conferred  by  the  Gaisses  Populaires 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  The  system  has  taken  firm 
hold  on  the  population,  and  the  true  spirit  of  co-operation  is 
surely  permeating  the  whole  Province.  To  a  student  of  similar 
movements  in  Europe  such  details  are,  of  course,  but  the  veriest 
commonplaces.  But  it  is  surely  of  the  deepest  significance  that 
such  a  potent  agency  as  a  system  of  People’s  Banks,  modified 
to  meet  local  exigencies,  has  been  found  to  flourish  not  only  in 
the  Old  but  in  the  New  World,  an  agency  calculated  to  exert  a  vast 
influence  in  the  economic  uplift  of  the  peoples.  While  the  eyes 
of  the  world  have  been  directed  to  the  vast  economic  advance 
in  the  Dominion,  while  at  incredible  expense  great  railways  have 
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been  flung  from  east  to  west,  and  a  very  movement  of  nations 
has  started  to  people  the  lands  beyond  the  Great  Lakes,  Canada 
has  been  too  busy  to  notice  what  has  been  going  on  in  the  sleepy 
east.  But  perhaps,  when  names  and  causes  and  achievements 
that  bulk  large  now  will  be  forgotten,  that  tiny  seed  sown  in 
the  little  town  of  Levis  will  have  grown  to  a  great  organization, 
strong,  widespread,  and  beneficent. 

H.  Michell. 


Note. — Very  little  indeed  has  been  written  about  this  remarkable  movement. 
A  very  accurate  outline  of  the  system  was  published  in  the  BuUelin  of  ike  Inter- 
national  AgriciUtnral  Inatilute  for  June,  1913.  M.  Desjardins  is  the  author  of 
several  small  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  one  of  which  La  Caisae  Pojmlaire  is  published 
by  the  Ecole  Socialo  Populaire,  1075  Rue  Rachel,  Montreal,  at  20  cents,  and  gives 
an  admirable  exposition  of  his  views  and  methods. 

The  following  statements  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  present  position : — 

General  Turnover  from  the  inception  of  the  Bank  on  the  6th  of  December,  1900,  up  to 
the  31«(  of  January,  1914. 


Reeeipta.  Diaburaementa. 

I  $ 

Share  capital  ..  ..  182,027.18  Share  capital  withdrawn  19,950.00 

Savings  deposits  . .  070,433.10  Savings  deposits  withdrawn  584,361.78 

Reimbursements  on  loans  1,021,442.41  Loans  .  1,262,776.42 

Entrance  fees  5,809.05  Interest  paid  on  savings 

Gross  profits  63,104.93  deposits  . .  . .  7,234.71 

-  58,913.98  Dividend  paid  on  shares  28,671.90 

This  total  of  $58,913.98  General  expenses  paid  . .  4,870.84 

having  been  appro-  Cash  on  hand  and  deposited 

priated  as  follows : —  in  chartered  Banks  . .  25,061.02 


Interest  on  deposits  7,478.74 
Dividend  . .  29,545.91 

Total  expenses  4,870.84 

Reserve  Fund  12,575.15 

Provident  Fund  2,650.38 

Undivided  profits  1,074.47 

Still  on  hand  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  cMh  on 
hand  and  in  Banks  818.49 

68,913.98 

Grand  total  ..  1,932,816.07  Grand  total  ..  1,932,816.67 
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July,  1914 


Balance  Sheet  on  the  31«(  of  January,  1914. 

A»»tts.  Liabilities. 

t  19 

Loans  outstanding  ..  241,334,01  Share  capital  162,077.18 
Money  on  hand  and  depo>  Savings  deposits  86,071.32 

sited  in  chartered  banks  25,061.02  248,148.60 

- Interest  on  deposits 

Total  .  266,386.03  still  unpaid  241.03 

(a)  Expenses  of  the  current  Dividend  on  shares 

year  (2  months)  ..  165.16  still  unpaid  974.01 

-  1,218.04 

Total .  249,366.64 

(a)  Gross  profits  for  the 

current  year  . .  766.04 

Entrance  fees  for  the 
current  year  . .  217.60 

Revenue  Fund  12,676.16 
Provident  Fund  2,660.38 
Undivided  profits  1,074.47 

-  16,200.00 

Grand  total  ..  ..  266,560.18  Grand  total  ..  ..  266,660.18 

Certified  correct. 

Levis  (Canada),  February  2nd,  1914.  Alphonse  Desjardins, 

President  and  Manager. 

(a)  During  the  fiscal  year  the  expenses  paid  are  not  deducted  from  the  profits 
received,  both  amounts  appearing  in  a  lump  sum.  This  is  considered  more  con¬ 
venient  as  showing  at  a  glance  the  respective  amount  of  each  of  these  items. 


VOLUNTARY  WORKERS  AT  NEWCASTLE. 


TOURING  the  second  week  of  June,  what  may  be  regarded  as 
^  the  three  main  movements  of  Voluntary  Social  Service  have 
met  for  the  first  time  in  a  conference  convened  at  Newcastle. 

The  oldest  and  best  known  of  these  movements,  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  was  founded  in  1869  to  bring  about  some 
order  in  charitable  work,  and  to  put  down  the  persistent  begging 
of  unscrupulous  persons.  Founded  when  laisser  jaire  principles 
dominated  political  and  social  thought,  it  still  stands  for  all  that 
was  best — and  there  was  much  that  was  good — in  that  attitude 
of  mind.  Its  influence  has  been  twofold.  Much  of  the  legislation 
of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  owes  its  debt  to  the 
reformers  who  met  at  the  Charity  Organization  Society  Offices  in 
Buckingham  Street,  and  especially  to  their  secretary.  Dr.  Loch ; 
whilst  great  reforms  in  institutional  methods,  and  an  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  public  opinion,  involving  a  revolution  in  charitable 
thought,  are  due  to  the  same  quarter.  In  Mrs.  Bosanquet’s  lately 
published  book  on  Social  Work  in  London  from  1869  to  1912, 
those  who  care  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  C.O.S.  in  these  matters 
will  find  ample  matter  that  will  justify  the  statement  just  made. 

The  other  branch  of  the  work  of  the  C.O.S.  lies  in  its  district 
offices.  Much  that  charity  organizers  are  willing  to  forget  oasts 
a  cloud  over  the  earlier  dealings  of  the  society  with  the  poor, 
but  at  the  present  day  the  C.O.S.  is  a  real  centre  for  charitable 
effort  in  many  districts  of  London.  The  work  is  largely  conducted 
by  voluntary  workers :  the  paid  secretaries  are  cultivated  men 
and  women ;  and  efforts  are  made  to  draw  into  co-operation  all 
the  societies  and  institutions  in  the  borough.  The  proportion  of 
assisted  cases  has  increased  owing  to  the  realization  of  the  fact 
that  many  forms  of  help  besides  a  grant  of  money  may  be  given 
where  workers  give  themselves,  their  life,  their  best  feelings,  and 
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their  thought  to  the  care  of  the  poorer  neighbour.  The  Society, 
however,  still  labours  under  the  difficulty  that  it  sets  out  in  each 
district  to  bring  about  co-operation  amongst  bodies  that  have 
given  it  no  mandate  to  assume  this  important  position.  Its  most 
satisfactory  movement  in  recent  years  consists  in  the  revival  of 
the  Mutual  Registration  of  Assistance  ;  but  until  the  committees 
generally  have  secured  the  systematic  personal  meetings  which 
attend  this  work  in  the  Borough  of  Hampstead  (where  the  revival 
commenced),  registration  will  record,  but  it  will  only  in  certain 
cases  prevent,  overlapping.  On  the  whole,  the  work  of  the  Society 
has  broadened  and  deepened.  Its  workers  are  many  and  are 
highly  trained  for  their  work.  The  immense  knowledge  and  high 
convictions  of  Dr.  Loch,  the  Society’s  secretary  and  leader  through 
a  whole  generation,  have  given  a  steadfastness,  method  and  con¬ 
centration  to  its  work,  which  make  for  stability,  laborious  service 
and  sound  principle.  But  principle  may  be  poured  out  as  from 
a  beaker,  or  it  may  distil  as  the  dew ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  which  of  these  processes  better  suits  the  tender  infancies  of 
Unity  and  Go-operation.  The  highest  type  of  case-work  and  the 
best  ordering  of  voluntary  service  can  only  be  attained  where 
unity  and  co-operation  have  gradually  grown  to  be  the  robust 
sources  of  a  new  communal  character,  in  which  personal  and 
social  influences  proceed  from  that  which  transcends  the  in¬ 
dividual. 

The  Guilds  of  Help — the  second  contingent  at  the  Newcastle 
Conference — have  a  much  shorter  history.  But  their  origin  dates 
from  the  seed  sown  long  ago  by  Dr.  Chalmers  in  Glasgow  in  1819 ; 
although  the  immediate  suggestion  of  the  Guild  of  Help,  as  we 
know  it  now,  travelled  from  Glasgow  to  Elberfeld  and  from 
Elberfeld  and  Hamburg  back  to  Bradford,  where  the  first  Guild 
of  Help  was  founded  in  1904.  The  Guilds  have  spread  rapidly. 
Their  motto :  “  Not  Alms  but  a  hViend  ”  strikes  the  same  high 
note  as  the  C.O.S.  But  their  appeal  has  been  to  civic  sentiment 
for  personal  service,  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  they  have 
developed  a  relief  organization  similar  to  that  of  the  C.O.S.  Their 
insistence  upon  an  offer  of  the  prolonged  steady  friendship  of  the 
helper  for  one  or  a  very  few  families ;  the  guidance  of  these 
helpers  by  their  district  head ;  and  the  meeting  of  the  district 
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heads  on  an  executive  committee,  have  stamped  the  Guilds  of 
Help  as  first  and  foremost  Personal  Service  Associations,  closely 
compacted  within  themselves,  well  officered,  with  large  numbers 
of  voluntary  workers  drawn  from  all  classes  of  society  who 
approach  their  poorer  brethren  in  a  spirit  of  equality.  Like  the 
C.0.8.  workers  the  Guild  Helpers  aim  at  eliminating  the  causes 
of  distress  family  by  family,  but  where  the  C.0.8.  has  a  more 
elaborate  system  of  inquiry  from  third  parties,  the  Guilds  of 
Help  depend  in  the  main  upon  the  imagination,  insight,  and 
justice  of  the  helper  in  direct  contact  year  in  and  year  out  with 
the  family  in  distress. 

The  Guilds  have  made  rapid  progress — indeed  the  leaders 
seem  to  fear  that  in  some  Guilds  the  steadiness  and  stability  that 
come  from  careful  training  have  been  sacrificed  to  a  too  rapid 
development.  The  Charity  Organization  8ocieties  are  well  dis¬ 
tributed  over  England  and  8cotland  ;  but  London  is  their  strong¬ 
hold.  The  strength  of  the  Guilds  lies  in  their  concentration  in  the 
North  of  England.  The  representatives  of  the  Guilds  numbered 
112  at  Newcastle.  The  C.0.8.  sent  147  representatives. 

No  visitor  at  the  Newcastle  Conference  could  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  the  deep  seriousness  of  the  representatives  of  over  a  hundred 
societies  thus  gathered  together — a  seriousness  which  arises  as 
much  from  the  consecration  of  the  workers’  lives  to  their  social 
work  as  from  the  catholicity  and  comprehensive  character  of  their 
undertaking.  Both  these  movements  have  for  their  objective — 
not  one  or  even  several  of  the  evils  that  give  rise  to  the  great  host 
of  benevolent  societies  and  institutions.  Their  objective  is  the 
whole  life  of  the  people,  and  the  life  of  the  family  as  a  whole. 
And  their  aim  is  ideal  in  this  respect,  that  they  are  seeking  to 
improve  the  whole  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  poor  now 
live,  looking  to  a  new  order  in  which  the  classes  now  suffering 
from  poverty  shall  be  self-reliant  or  at  least  mutually  helpful. 
And  yet  looked  at  from  their  own  point  of  view,  their  method  of 
attacking  the  problem  seems  wholly  inadequate.  80  compre¬ 
hensive  an  aim  deserves — would  seem  to  necessitate — a  more 
comprehensive  organization.  A  Guild  of  Help  or  a  Charity 
Organization  Committee  endeavouring  “  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  poor  ”  merely  by  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  distress  family 
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by  family  where  dietreBS  occurs,  and  to  effect  co-operation  on 
each  case  and  for  each  case  as  it  arises,  would  seem  doomed  to 
the  failore  of  Sisyphus  in  that  ideal  and  comprehensive  aim  each 
is  supposed  to  pursue.  Some  definite  understanding  between 
them  and  other  societies  and  institutions  with  more  specialized 
objects,  some  close  alliances,  some  definite  agreements,  would 
seem  to  be  imperative — some  bond  that  would  draw  all  social 
workers,  and  indeed  all  men  of  goodwill,  into  a  united  front 
against  the  forces  of  evil.  To  those  who  understand  the  problem 
this  has  hitherto  seemed  the  right  but  the  impossible  way  of 
attacking  the  social  problem. 

The  third  contingent  at  the  Newcastle  Conference  consisted  of 
a  small  band  of  social  workers  who  after  years  of  hard  work  have 
succeeded  in  the  task  of  concentrating  and  combining  the  labours 
of  social  workers.  At  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Scarborough,  Wimble¬ 
don,  Hastings,  Stepney,  Finsbury,  and  Hampstead,  Councils, 
named  at  Newcastle  after  the  first  that  was  founded — in  Hamp¬ 
stead — Councils  of  Social  Welfare,  have  grown  up  out  of  the 
need  that  social  workers  have  felt  for  unity  and  co-operation. 

The  means  taken,  where  the  system  has  been  most  fully  developed, 
have  been  very  simple,  and  as  old  as  the  hills.  A  commencement 
has  been  made  by  a  Charity  Organization  committee,  or  by  a  Guild 
of  Help,  or  by  both  acting  in  concert  to  form  small  representative 
committees  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  certain  social  con¬ 
ditions  or  of  carrying  out  some  scheme  for  improving  those  con¬ 
ditions.  These  committees  have  been  representative  of  all  the 
various  municipal  or  voluntary  bodies  dealing  more  or  less  closely 
with  the  conditions  in  question.  Similar  committees  have  been 
formed  (gradually  as  opportunity  offered  until  they  have  covered 
a  whole  town  or  borough)  for  dealing  with  cases  of  distress  in 
local  areas — say  a  ward,  or  a  group  of  parishes,  or  a  relief  district 
of  the  board  of  guardians.  These  committees  have  consisted  of 
representatives  of  all  the  bodies  at  work  in  that  local  area  who  are 
engaged  in  visiting  or  relieving  the  poor.  In  this  way  several 
towns  and  boroughs  have  felt  their  way  step  by  step  towards 
unity ;  public  opinion  has  been  educated  in  the  advantages  of 
co-operation ;  and  at  last  it  has  been  possible  to  form  at  the 
bidding  of  the  mayor  a  civic  council  representative  of  all  the 
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agencies  in  the  town  or  borongh — ^religions,  municipal,  voluntary 
and  friendly  society — that  aim  in  some  form  or  another  at  social 
welfare.  Such  a  council  is  a  valuable  possession  for  any  town. 
It  forms  a  rallying  ground  for  all  social  workers  irrespective  of 
class,  creed  or  party.  It  consists  not  of  the  chance  representatives 
of  a  small  proportion  of  the  electors,  but  of  trained  workers 
representing  influential  bodies.  It  becomes  a  recruiting  ground 
for  voluntary  workers,  a  testing  house  for  municipal  or 
charitable  schemes,  a  solvent  of  opposed  principles,  a  court  of 
appeal  for  social  disputants,  a  starting-point  for  fresh  enterprise. 
But  its  most  important  function  is  to  effect  co-operation,  by 
appointing  an  executive  committee  with  a  mandate  to  effect  co¬ 
operation  amongst  its  constituent  bodies.  The  various  representa¬ 
tive  committees  whose  formation  has  rendered  possible  both 
council  and  executive  become  the  standing  committees  of  such 
an  executive,  and  at  last  a  powerful  organ,  representative  mainly 
of  voluntary  but  also  of  municipal  activity,  has  been  evolved. 
Thenceforward  unity  and  co-operation  flow  naturally  from  repre¬ 
sentative  control. 

The  Conference  of  these  three  movements  at  Newcastle  was 
confronted  by  two  important  problems  of  common  policy  apart 
from  the  various  domestic  matters  that  engaged  the  purely 
sectional  meetings.  The  relation  of  the  volunteer  to  the  State 
was  fully  discussed.  Mutual  relations  were  wisely  left  to  friendly 
intercourse. 

There  was  never  a  time  when  unity  and  co-operation  were  more 
needed  than  now.  A  great  wave  of  social  enthusiasm  has  pro¬ 
duced  probably  as  much  social  legislation  as  the  community  can 
well  assimilate  during  another  decade.  Act  has  followed  Act  in 
swift  succession.  New  regulations,  new  bodies,  new  officials  have 
been  lavished  upon  the  public  and  upon  the  poor.  But  hardly  any 
effort  has  been  made  to  co-ordinate  the  work  down  at  the  end  of 
the  chain  where  the  poor  live  and  suffer  their  evils,  and  suffer 
from  the  cures  for  those  evils  affected  by  politicians.  Enlightened 
legislation  demands  a  specialist ;  the  specialist,  a  special  depart¬ 
ment  ;  the  special  department  hews  a  section  of  beneficiaries  out 
of  the  community,  and  out  of  the  family,  and  makes  that  set  of 
beneficiaries  its  special  care.  Two  things  happen  : — 
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First.  What  with  the  old  visitors  and  the  new  officials,  and 
the  sectional  classification  according  to  Gk>vemnient  Departments, 
family  life  itself  tends  to  be  chopped  into  sections,  each  presided 
over  by  an  emissary  of  the  State,  whilst  the  invasions  of  the  poor 
man’s  home  become  appallingly  frequent. 

Second.  The  local  official  finds  himself — fortunately  it  is  often 
herself — overburdened  with  fresh  cases,  and  needs  the  persistent 
devotion  of  voluntary  workers  to  care  for  the  objects  of  his  minis¬ 
tration.  Hence  a  great  demand  for  more  voluntary  workers. 
And  this  is  all  to  the  good.  We  should  like  to  see  all  the  wealthy, 
cultivated,  leisured  classes — ^if  they  were  fit  for  it  or  if  they  could 
be  trained  for  it — and  a  great  accession  of  men  and  women  from 
all  classes  of  society,  acting  as  helpers  to  their  less  fortunate 
brethren.  But  here  is  the  crux  of  the  position.  Are  little  isolated 
sections  of  voluntary  workers  to  serve  as  the  retinues  of  the  various 
Governmental  or  municipal  departments,  or  are  they — the  people 
whose  interest  and  enlightenment  and  actual  example  have 
paved  the  way  for,  and  indicated  the  direction  of,  the  wiser 
social  legislation — to  organize  their  own  volunteer  forces  them¬ 
selves  ? 

The  answer  of  the  Newcastle  Conference  was  emphatic  on  this 
point.  The  members  of  the  Conference  were  anxious  to  co-operate 
with  the  Government ;  to  supply — so  far  as  volunteers  were 
forthcoming — the  personnel  demanded  of  them;  to  make  all 
manner  of  fresh  efforts  to  secure  and  train  fresh  volunteers ;  to 
throw  themselves  into  the  work  of  the  Care  Committees,  the 
After  Care  Committees,  and  Health  Committees ;  to  make  them 
successful  as  state  and  municipal  bodies ;  and  to  press  forward 
beyond  statutory  limitations  as  the  pioneers  of  social  reform. 
But  they  seemed  almost  prepared  to  decline  co-operation  if 
the  voluntary  visitors  were  to  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  organized 
local  voluntary  bodies.  It  was  recognized,  however,  that  if  this 
position  was  to  be  taken  up,  voluntary  workers  must  once  more 
lead  the  way,  first,  by  ensuring  a  sufficient  number  of  sufficiently 
trained  workers,  and  secondly,  by  organizing  themselves  solid,  so 
that  their  co-operation  with  the  Government  might  really  mean — 
as  it  means,  for  example,  to  a  tolerable  degree  at  Bristol  and  in 
Hampstead — that  by  coming  to  them  the  State  or  municipality 
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would  find  itself  at  a  point  upon  whish  all  tho  lines  of  local  work 
converge. 

But  this  commanding  position  is  still  to  seek.  In  very 
few  towns  indeed  have  social  workers  combined  sufficiently  to 
take  any  final  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  co-ordination  of 
social  work  ;  whilst  in  the  forefront  of  the  social  picture  presented 
to  the  Conference  were  cleavages  before  which  organizers  felt 
conscious  of  deserving  the  dictum :  They  co-ordinated  others ; 
themselves  they  cannot  co-ordinate.  For  although  in  some  towns 
the  Guilds  of  Help  and  the  C.O.S.  have  joined  forces  or  are  joining 
forces,  notably  in  the  case  of  Scarborough,  where  the  two  bodies 
have  formed  a  most  successful  council  of  social  welfare,  yet  in 
too  many  instances  even  now,  when  voluntary  work  is  being 
weighed  in  the  balance,  the  Guild  of  Help  and  the  C.O.S.  may 
be  seen  to  be  dissipating  in  disconnexion  forces  that  might  be 
concentrated  in  combined  beneficent  action.  There  is  an  even 
sadder  cleavage  in  London  to-day,  where  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  with  its  great  past  and  its  leading  position,  is  holding  aloof 
from  the  Social  Welfare  Association,  with  which  all  the  great 
Government  Departments  are  working  so  cordially  and  with  such 
good  effect.  How  can  we  pretend  to  befriend  the  poor  if  we  cannot 
befriend  one  another !  Charity  has  still,  it  would  appear,  to  learn 
its  elementary,  its  fundamental  lesson — that  it  begins  at  home. 
For  what  might  not  voluntary  workers  united  amongst  themselves 
and  in  close  co-operation  with  statutory  officials  effect  for  England 
to-day  ?  One  thing  is  certain,  that  unless  voluntary  workers  can 
settle  their  differences  and,  what  is  undoubtedly  more  difficult, 
forgive  their  likenesses,  the  moral  force  that  has  moved  the  State 
to  a  consciousness  of  its  debt  to  the  poor  will  be  dissipated  and 
lost,  and  the  greatest  movement  of  our  time  will  be  cabined  and 
confined  in  statutory  limitations. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  unity  and 
co-operation  can  be  met  and  faced  as  they  have  been  in  Bristol 
and  Liverpool,  in  Scarborough,  Hastings,  and  Hampstead,  and  in 
several  other  towns  and  boroughs  now  following  their  lead,  then 
the  bogies  of  State  and  voluntary  action,  viz.  bureaucratic 
encroachment  on  the  one  hand,  and  sentimental  amateurism  on 
the  other  band,  may  be  laid.  The  voluntary  worker  will  go 
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forward  powerfully  backed  by  his  own  representative  organiza¬ 
tion  to  receive  additional  authority  from  his  co-operation  with 
the  State,  whilst  the  Government  official  will  have  at  his  disposal 
a  concentrated  force,  ready  to  apply  itself  in  infinitely  diverse 
modes  of  operation,  informed  by  his  own  expert  knowledge, 
untrammelled  by  his  statutory  Umitations,  and  ready  to  press 
forward,  beyond  what  has  been  attained,  to  the  achievement  of 
fresh  triumphs  in  Social  Reform. 

But  apart  from  the  imperative  need  for  the  unity  of  social 
workers  in  relation  to  State  and  municipal  action,  we  are  faced 
by  the  equally  imperative  need  of  unity  in  applying  voluntary 
and  State  action  in  the  homes  of  the  people.  To  quote  from  the 
last  Report  of  the  Hampstead  Council  of  Social  Welfare  : — 


“  A  child  is  bom,  and,  being  registered,  is  inspected  by  the  Health 
Visitor  of  the  Borough  Council,  who  is  followed,  for  a  year,  by  a  Member 
of  the  Infants’  Health  Committee.  In  time  it  goes  to  school,  and 
should  it  catch  Ringworm,  is  visited  by  the  School  Nurse ;  should  it 
catch  Scarlet  Fever,  is  visited  by  an  official  of  the  Public  Health 
Department ;  should  it  catch  Phthisis,  will  be  visited  by  both  of  the 
Officers  attached  to  the  Tuberculosis  Dispensary.  All  this  time  it  is 
visited  by  the  School  Attendance  Officer  of  the  Managers,  and  if  it 
appears  to  be  underfed,  it  will  be  visited  by  a  representative  of  the 
School  Care  Committee.  If  weakly,  it  will  be  visited  by  the  visitor  of 
the  Children’s  Country  Holiday  Fund,  and  probably  by  the  Invalid 
Children’s  Aid  Association.  If  extreme  poverty  visits  the  home,  there 
may  be  a  visit  from  the  Relieving  Officer.  H  the  father  applies  for 
work  to  the  Distress  Committee,  a  Visitor  therefrom  will  promptly 
appear  at  his  door  ;  whilst  if  the  mother  seeks  to  make  a  few  pence 
profit  per  week  by  taking  in  a  Nurse  Child,  she  will  come  under  the 
observation  of  the  Inspector  of  the  Public  Control  Department  of  the 
County  Council.  Upon  leaving  school  the  child  must  run  the  gauntlet 
of  one  or  two  more  administrative  bodies,  watchful  of  its  after-care. 
The  parents  will  be  lucky  if,  as  in  Hampstead,  two  or  three  of  these 
functions  reside  in  the  same  individual.  Surely  under  these  already 
numerous  invasions  of  the  home,  the  District  Visitor  who  will  call 
regularly  in  addition  must  be  fortified  by  a  very  strong  sense  of  religious 
duty.  She  may  stand  excused  if,  under  this  maelstrom  of  municipal 
ministrations  she  finds  herself  de  trap. 

“  Let  it  be  granted  that,  m  the  eyes  of  twentieth-century  luxury. 
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poverty  is  a  crime.  Yet  surely  here  the  punishment  exceeds  the 
ofEence.  This  is  the  man’s  home — his  sanctuary.  If  he  is  to  reverence 
it,  we  must  reverence  it  also.” 

Let  it  be  granted  also  that  the  best  work  will  be  originated  by 
highly  specialized  departmental  work  aided  by  expert  advisory 
committees,  although  even  this  is  by  no  means  everywhere  con¬ 
ceded.  But  still  many  statutory  and  many  voluntary  officials  have 
yet  to  learn,  that  before  the  conclusions — say  of  the  Admiralty 
— can  be  applied  to  actual  warfare  they  must  be  translated  into 
terms  of  the  workshop,  the  engine-room  and  the  quarter-deck.  A 
similar  but  even  greater  transmutation  must  be  effected  when  the 
Regulations  of  a  Department  have  to  be  translated  into  the 
character  and  habits  of  free  but  ignorant  men  and  women  and 
children,  living  together  in  what  we  still  intend  to  preserve  as 
a  unit  of  government  in  itself — the  family  in  the  home.  The 
voluntary  and  statutory  officials  have  to  put  their  heads  {and  their 
hearts)  together,  so  that  in  dealing  with  sin  and  suffering  and  want 
and  other  miseries,  legislation  and  principle  may  be  translated 
into  terms  of  personal  service.  Between  them  they  must  seek 
out  and  train  the  most  highly  gifted  men  and  women,  those  who 
have  “  nourished  the  sweet  skill  of  loving  much.”  The  statutory 
official  has  to  keep  in  mind  as  his  objective  the  conditions  he  has 
to  secure.  The  voluntary  official  has  to  bear  in  mind  the  human 
means  by  which  these  conditions  may  be  altered.  Where  the 
Social  Welfare  system  has  been  developed,  the  organizing  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  executive  prepare  the  way  for  this  transmutation  by 
antecedent  organization,  by  alliances  and  agreements  between 
the  various  municipal  and  voluntary  agencies  at  work  in  a  town 
or  borough ;  so  that  when  the  friendly  visitor  gets  to  work  in 
the  home  his  or  her  action  may  be  swift  and  as  purely  personal 
as  possible,  and,  what  is  equally  important,  may  be  preserved  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  cross  visitation,  cross  counsel,  and  cross 
relief  of  visitors  from  other  bodies.  In  the  towns  and  boroughs 
'  referred  to  these  organizing  efforts  have  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  local  committees  of  assistance,  dealing  with  an  area  containing 
two  or  three  ecclesiastical  parishes,  small  enough  to  preserve — 
what  the  G.O.S.  deplores  the  loss  of  in  its  large  district 
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committees — ^that  neighboorliness  that  knows  with  a  minimum 
of  inquiry,  and  that  sustains  by  the  help  of  local  opinion  the 
character  that  needs  such  outside  influence  and  support.  These 
committees  are  representative  of  the  various  visiting  and  relieving 
agencies  at  work  in  their  area,  and  are  therefore  in  direct  touch 
with  all  their  visitors.  Such  an  organization  of  personal  service 
does  allow  for  the  transmutation  of  departmental  provisions  into 
terms  of  character  and  conditions  in  the  lives  of  the  people, 
without  the  waste  and  overlapping  that  inevitably  follows  in  the 
train  of  purely  sectional  treatment.  The  Guilds  and  the  C.O.S. 
are  adapting  their  work  to  this  system ;  the  Councils  of  Social 
Welfare  have  still  much  to  learn  before  they  can  be  moderately 
satisfied  with  their  instrument ;  but  the  way  seems  clear  for 
unity  amongst  social  workers  and  close  co-operation  with  statutory 
officials  on  the  lines  long  laid  and  tested  in  Hampstead — (1)  a 
deliberative  council  representative  of  all  agencies  ;  (2)  an  execu¬ 
tive  appointed  therefrom  with  a  mandate  to  promote  co-operation 
amongst  its  constituent  bodies ;  (8)  standing  committees  of 
executive  for  the  training  of  workers  and  the  antecedent  organiza¬ 
tion  of  their  work ;  and  (4)  local,  neighbourly,  representative 
committees  securing  the  personal  influence  of  the  visitor  in  the 
home,  by  immunity  from  cross  visitation  and  from  the  actual 
granting  of  relief  which  is  a  stumbling  block  to  equal  friendship. 

But  the  two  main  streams  of  voluntary  work  have  met  at  last 
in  full  and  friendly  conference.  Each  has  certainly  parted  from 
the  other  with  increased  respect  for  work  faithfully  performed, 
and  with  many  manifestations  of  deep  affection  for  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  guide  of  both  movements — Dr.  Charles  Loch.  They  have 
admitted  to  their  conference  the  still  small  band  of  Social  Welfare 
workers  who  believe  that  by  the  ancient,  simple,  and  essentially 
English  method  of  representative  control,  unity  and  co-operation 
may  be  secured,  and  raised  to  a  high  power.  These  are  most 
hopeful  signs.  We  have  faith  that  the  force  that  made  this 
meeting  is  powerful  enough  to  bring  about  a  permanent  union : 
since  all  good  things  are  made,  and  all  bad  things  are  conquered, 
by  love. 


Thomas  Hancock  Nunn. 
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FURTHER  NOTES  ON  SOME  FUNDAMENTAL  NOTIONS 
OF  ECONOMICS:  LABOUR. 

ARSHALL’S  work,  aa  a  whole,  has  for  its  subject  the 
"  Principles  of  Economics,”  and  Book  II.  deals  with  ‘‘  Some 
Fundamental  Notions  ”  of  economics.  In  this  section  the 
beginner  naturally  looks  for  some  explanation  of  the  term  Labour 
in  its  economic  sense.  He  finds  Labour  in  the  heading  of  Book  II. 
c.  iii.,  but  in  the  chapter  itself  he  will  find  little  illumination. 
Yet  he  will  find  a  definition  of  Labour  as  “  any  exertion  of  mind 
or  body  undergone  partly  or  wholly  with  a  view  to  some  good 
other  than  the  pleasure  directly  derived  from  the  work.”  He 
i  will  be  little  comforted  to  be  told  (n.  2)  that  ”  of  course  the 

I  definition  is  elastic.”  But  he  will  soon  discover  that  this  defini- 

r!  tion  is  not  what  Marshall  means  by  (economic)  Labour.  In 

the  next  sentence  of  the  text  all  that  is  conveyed  by  the  words 
“  with  a  view  to  ”  is  removed,  and  only  that  is  counted  as  Labour 
which  is  actually  productive  of  some  good,  etc.  Economically 
unproductive  Labour  is  not  counted  as  Labour.  And  ”  some 
good  other  than  the  pleasure  derived,  etc.,”  cannot  mean  what 
it  says,  for  it  would  include,  say,  the  spiritual  improvement  of 
one’s  self  or  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  What  it  means  is 
I  ‘‘  some  economic  good.”  The  fact  is  that  for  a  definition  of 

economic  Labour  we  are  referred  backwards  or  forwards  to  the 
i  explanation  of  economic  production.  As  some  explanation  of 

this  we  are  offered  the  doctrines — (a)  that  all  man  can  do  in 
respect  of  material  things  is  to  produce  motion,  and  {h)  while 
trade  and  transport  change  the  external  relations  [of  products], 
production,  in  the  narrow  sense,  changes  their  form  and  nature 
(sic).”  Whether  man  in  exerting  himself  mentally  is  exercising 
”  agency,”  or  whether  his  doing  so  makes  no  difference  at  all 
to  material  things,  I  am  wholly  unable  to  discover ;  but  if  be 
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is  not,  no  mental  exertion  is  economic  Labonr.  What  Marshall 
appears  to  mean  is  that  all  human  exertion,  bodily  or  mental, 
which  (co-operating  with  nature)  increases  the  value  of  commo¬ 
dities,  is  economic  Labour  (the  agent’s  own  immediate  pleasure 
being  ruled  out  in  the  estimation  of  value).  Does  he  conceivably 
mean  that  any  taking  of  pains  by  any  human  being  which  results 
in  such  an  increase  of  value  is  the  meaning  of  “  Labour  ”  as 
henceforward  used  in  his  treatise  ?  I  can  hardly  believe  it- 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  in  his  subsequent  use  of  the  term  he 
wholly  disregards  his  own  definition,  and  trusts  to  his  reader’s 
uninstructed  intelligence. 

In  search  for  guidance  I  turned  to  Nicholson’s  Elements  of 
Political  Economy,  and  my  hopes  rose  when  I  found  in  the  Index,  s.v. 
Labonr,  “  economic  use  of  term,”  p.  11.  Looking  up  the  refer¬ 
ence  I  find,  in  a  paragraph  headed  ”  Rules  for  Definitions,”  no 
definition  of  Labour  in  its  economic  sense,  but  a  statement  that 
in  that  sense  **we  include  the  highest  professional  skill  [surely 
he  means  “  the  exercise  of  such  skill  ”],  the  labonr  of  ‘  first 
occupancy,’  and  an  endless  number  of  forms  of  human  activity 
besides  mere  manual  labour.”  Where  I  expected  a  statement 
of  the  connotation  of  the  term,  I  am  offered  an  ”  endless  list  of 
what  falls  under  its  denotation !  ”  But  is  even  this,  futile  as 
it  is,  the  economic  use  ?  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  Professor  Nicholson’s 
use,  for  in  Book  II.  c.  ix.,  he  takes  the  term  throughout  in  its 
”  restricted  popular  meaning,”  p.  186,  nor  have  I  discovered 
where  in  his  treatise  it  is  used  in  its  "  economic  sense.” 

Why  do  these  writers  offer  ns  definitions,  or  substitutes  for 
definitions,  of  terms  ”  in  the  economic  sense  ”  when  in  their  own 
treatises  they  do  not  use  them  in  that  sense  ?  Gan  it  be  that 
they  are  defining  them  in  a  sense  which  will  turn  out  to  be  of 
importance  in  the  (unwritten)  works  on  Economics  which  go 
beyond  the  Principles  or  the  Elements?  To  the  beginner  all 
the  labonr  his  authorities  put  themselves  and  him  to  in  this 
regard  seems  a  peculiarly  good  example  of  non-productive  or 
unprofitable  labour.  Through  the  fog  of  explanation  looms 
some  meaning  which  they  intend  or  mean  or  hope  to  attach  to 
the  word  Labour,  a  meaning  which  is  not  the  same  as  that  which 
in  their  actual  usage  they  do  attach  to  it.  The  latter  and  not 
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the  former  is  the  economist’s  sense,  if  it  is  not  “  the  economic 
sense.”  It  is  also  the  ”  popular  ”  sense,  no  better  and  no  worse. 
The  economist  is  aware  that  all  is  not  well,  but  I  fear  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Nicholson’s  panacea  of  “a  liberal  use  of  qualifying 
adjectives  ”  (p.  11)  is  no  remedy  for  the  disease. 

What,  then,  is  wrong  with  the  “  popular  ”  use  ?  It  appears 
to  lie  in  the  exclusion  from  ”  economic  Labour  ”  of  (a)  unpainful 
exertions,  (b)  unmanual  labour,  and  the  inclusion  in  it  of  (a)  labour 
in  which  no  good  but  the  pleasure  of  the  labourer  is  found,  and 
(b)  unproductive  or  wasteful  labour.  Bemedying  these  defects 
we  arrive  at  the  properly  economic  sense  of  Labour,  viz.  the 
productive  exercise  or  use  of  human  powers  (where  “  productive  ” 
has  its  economic  sense  of  ”  increasing  wealth  ”).  This  is  simple 
and  clear. 

Labour,  then,  is  any  and  every  actually  effective  human  activity 
which  produces  or  increases  wealth.  In  this  sense  it  might  less 
ambiguously  be  named  ”  labouring.”  Obviously  it  includes 
the  exertions  of  the  user  of  Capital.  But  it  also  means  what 
is  so  used,  viz.  the  powers  available  for  the  increase  of  wealth 
possessed  by  human  beings.  When  we  speak  of  Labour  as 
itself  a  form  of  wealth,  or  as  a  commodity,  that  is  what  we  mean. 
But  here  we  run  up  against  the  norma  loquendi,  and  we  have 
to  acknowledge  that  in  the  mouths  of  “  business  men  ”  as  well 
as  of  “  the  people,”  it  is  restricted  to  bodily  powers,  natural  or 
acquired,  with  a  bias  towards  those  that  are  natural.  And  this 
is  even  more  marked  when  we  speak  of  labourers  or  the  labouring 
classes,  or  when  we  rhetorically  personify  “  Labour.”  What 
the  economist  rightly  feels  is  that  this  usage  separates  what  is 
homogeneous ;  for  all  human  exertion,  pleasant  or  painful, 
mental  or  bodily,  which  actually  increases  wealth  is  equally 
”  economic  labour.”  It  is  true  that  some  “  labour  ”  with  their 
minds  and  others  with  their  bodies,  that  either  may  be  to  some 
pleasant,  to  others  painful ;  it  is  true  also  that  some  human 
beings  have  almost  all  their  wealth  stored  in  their  bodies,  others 
in  their  minds  mainly,  while  the  wealth  of  still  others  consists 
mainly  in  rights  which  they  possess  over  other  things  or  persons. 
It  is  further  true  that  some  increase  of  wealth  accrues  to  those 
who  ‘‘  labour  ”  in  no  way  at  all.  But  the  proposition  or  theorem 
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that  “  all  [increase  of]  wealth  is  the  result  of  labour,”  is  true  only 
if  we  ignore  nature  and  take  labour  in  this  wide  and  economic 
sense.  With  the  restrictions  suggested,  it  is  false.  To  whom  it 
ought  to  belong  is  not  a  question  for  the  economist,  but  for  the 
moralist  and  the  legislator.  Or  rather  it  is  a  question  for  the 
economist,  as  it  is  for  the  “  business  man  ”  {homo  economicus), 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  ask,  ”  To  whom  is  it  good  (or  the  best) 
business  that  it  should  belong  ?  ”  And  this  is  a  form  of  the 
question  at  once  important  and  difficult  enough.  The  first  con¬ 
dition  of  arriving  at  an  answer  to  it  is  that  we  should  not  confuse 
or  mix  it  with  a  different  question. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  when  we  talk  of  Division  of  Labour 
we  take  it,  or  may  take  it,  in  this  wide  sense.  The  case  is  very 
different  when  we  distinguish  the  different  agents  or  activities 
which  co-operate  in  production.  Let  us  do  this,  and  for  clearness’ 
sake  let  us  temporarily  dismiss  the  whole  question  of  Reward. 
We  must  first  recognize,  in  order  to  exclude  them,  the  whole 
economic  or  wealth-producing  action  of  non-human  natural 
forces.  Borne  part  of  man’s  economic  activity  consists  in  availing 
himself  of  these,  and  some  of  his  powers  consist  in  power  so  to 
avail  himself.  But  whether  in  this  way  or  not,  his  activity  is 
an  availing  himself  of  his  own  powers,  natural  or  acquired.  There 
may  be  bodily  or  mental  or  partly  the  one,  partly  the  other — 
physical  strength  or  psychical  ”  skill  ”  or  a  blend  of  both  (badly 
called  “  skilled  labour  ”).  They  would  be  far  better  distinguished 
as  organising,  executive,  and  servile  or  menial  powers.  Every 
man  in  some  measure  possesses  all  three,  but  in  most  men  one 
or  other  of  the  three  predominate.  It  is  by  nature  that  men 
are  so  differentiated.  But  this  natural  disparity  is  altered  by 
human  exertions  or  efforts,  and  in  some  degree  (though  never 
wholly)  by  the  efforts  of  their  several  possessors.  Still,  the  differ¬ 
ence  exists,  and  is  never  obliterated.  We  may  regret  it,  or  felicitate 
ourselves  upon  it,  but  it  is  simply  foolish  to  ignore  it  or  pretend 
that  it  does  not  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  too  easy 
to  exaggerate  it,  or  to  regard  it  at  any  time  as  hard-and-fast. 
The  distinction  is  at  best  rough  and  empirical. 

But  the  mere  possession  of  any  such  powers  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  part  of  their  possessor’s  wealth.  For  wealth,  as 
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1  Lave  tried  to  argue  earlier,  consists  of  rights,  not  of  possessions, 
and  the  right  to  anything  does  not  necessarily  belong  to  the 
possessor  of  the  thing.  Whether,  in  fact,  it  does  or  does  not, 
depends  on  the  particular  system  of  law  under  which  life  is  lived. 
Whether  in  any  given  case  it  does,  or  does  not,  is  a  question  on 
which  we  must  consult  the  lawyer  who  is  also  an  historian ; 
whether  it  oughi  to  do  so  or  not,  is  a  question  for  the  economist 
only  in  the  sense  I  have  above  attempted  to  explain,  viz.  whether 
it  is  good  business  that  it  should  or  should  not.  To  avoid  con¬ 
fusion,  the  economist  should  avoid  the  word  “  ought,”  and  ask 
simply  whether  this  or  that  recognition  of  right  works  economically 
best.  If  he  would  only  tell  us  that,  we  should  know,  not  what  we 
ought  to  do,  but  what  it  is  prudent  or  imprudent  to  do ;  after 
that  we  should  be  in  a  better  position  to  ask  ourselves  (not  him) 
whether  we  ought  to  do  it  or  not,  to  let  it  be  done  or  not.  Let  us 
first  get  the  facts  right.  If  he  consents  to  do  this,  a  great  deal 
of  unnecessary  heat  will  be  avoided,  and  the  light  will  have  a  better 
chance. 

Now,  it  may  bo  unhappily  the  facts  (a)  that  nature  has  dis¬ 
tributed  these  powers  among  men  most  unequally,  or,  if  you  like, 
most  inequitably  or  iniquitously,  {b)  that  neither  their  possessors 
nor  the  human  fellows  of  these  have  done  anything  like  what 
they  mi^t  to  remedy  this  inequality  or  iniquity.  But  it  is  idle 
to  complain  of  nature,  either  non-human  or  human.  Do  what 
we  will,  the  inequalities  or  rather  the  differences  remain.  I  do 
not  say  a  word  against  attempts  to  level  up ;  what  I  protest 
against  is  falsely  supposing  that  these  attempts  have  aheady 
succeeded.  It  is  the  case  that  some  men  (perhaps  most)  have 
preponderatingly  powers  of  what  I  have  called  the  servile  kind, 
some  men  (a  minority)  preponderatingly  those  of  the  executive, 
and  some  men  (a  much  smaller  minority)  those  of  the  organising 
kind.  I  cannot  see  any  hope  that  these  differences  will  wholly 
disappear,  though  I  hope  and  believe  that  they  are,  under  the 
influence  of  education  and  training,  growing  less  rather  than  more. 
Nor  do  I  think  this  otherwise  than  well.  The  advance  of  the 
possessors  of  organizing  faculties  is  slower  than  that  of  the  others 
who  are  drawing  up  to  them,  and  this  drawing  closer  is  an  economic 
advantage.  Nor  has  it  yet  reached  the  optimum,  and  so  far  as 
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it  has  not,  we  are  all  to  blame  and  have  to  pay  for  it.  Still,  I 
repeat,  the  distinction  can  never  disappear,  nor  is  it  (economically) 
well  that  it  should.  In  the  meantime  (and  that  means  as 
long  as  civilization  endures),  we  must  make  the  best  we  can  of 
the  situation.  At  least  we  need  not  tell  ourselves  lies  about  it. 

On  this  matter  plain  speech  is  best.  If  a  convicted  felon; 
acknowledging  the  fact  but  denying  his  guilt,  pleads  that  he  is 
what  “  nature”  made  him,  I  repel  his  plea,  and  hold  that,  if 
he  believes  it,  he  is  in  error,  and  has  probably  been  sophisticated 
by  a  lazy  determinism  filtered  down  to  him  most  likely  through 
the  halfpenny  press.  And  if  a  casual  labourer  or  a  clerk  blames 
“  nature  ”  because  he  is  a  casual  labourer  or  a  clerk  and  not  the 
manager  of  a  great  commercial  enterprise,  I  make  the  same  com¬ 
ment.  In  either  case,  too,  his  argument  acquits  me  and  others 
as  well  as  himself  of  any  responsibility  in  the  matter.  If  either 
the  convicted  felon  or  the  casual  labourer  or  the  clerk  blames 
others  or  ”  society  ”  for  his  being  what  or  where  he  is  because 
of  their  failure  to  educate  him,  what  is  my  reply  ?  (1)  That  it  is 
unhappily  in  part  true;  (2)  that  in  accusing  (others  or)  society 
he  must  include  himself,  for  education  is  futile  without  some 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  educand  and  that  continuous; 
(8)  that  all  this  is  true  mulatis  mutandis  of  everybody ;  (4)  that, 
even  if  it  is  specially  true  of  his  particular  case,  I  (that  is,  society) 
must  go  by  the  general  rule,  or  all  practical  life  were  at  a  stand. 
In  a  word,  we  cannot  hope  to  do  more  than  a  rough  justice.  I 
may  be  sorry  for  him,  for  a  rough  justice  involves  a  rough  handling 
of  some,  and  I  may  wish  for  his  individual  sake  it  were  otherwise, 
and  to  him  I  may  acknowledge  that  I  am  not  free  from  blame 
in  the  matter  of  his  position.  But  I  cannot  do  this  to  everybody 
in  his  class,  or  I  should  be  guilty  of  a  still  worse  injustice,  and 
indeed,  substituting  mercy  or  generosity  for  justice,  would  subvert 
justice  altogether.  Or,  if  you  like,  attempting  to  do  strict  justice 
to  every  one,  I  should  really  do  justice  to  none.  To  absolute 
justice  no  man  has  a  claim  from  others,  but  only  to  so  much 
justice  as  he  is  willing  and  able  to  do  to  them.  The  only  thing 
that  is  absolute  is  the  impasse.  If  it  comforts  any  one,  I  will 
make  ”  the  general  confession  ”  that  society  does  strict  justice 
to  none  of  its  members  (except  by  accident),  less  than  strict 
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justice  to  some,  more  than  strict  justice  to  others.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  a  rough  justice  (in  any  except  abnormal  states  of  society) 
is  done  to  all.  Yet,  I  admit,  rough  justice  is  not  wholly  satis¬ 
factory  ;  its  action  must  be  carefully  watched,  and  the  remedies 
of  mercy  and  generosity  steadily  applied — only  we  must  be  careful 
that  the  medicine  does  not  become  a  food,  and  the  last  state  of 
that  society  worse  than  the  first.  No  earthly  society  can  be 
based  upon  mercy  and  generosity  alone,  and  there  is  no  worse 
injustice  than  that  of  the  society  that  prescribes  to  itself  a  micro¬ 
scopic  examination  of  individual  oases ;  it  is  “  the  horridest 
arbitrariness  ”  possible  to  man.  (Suppose  for  a  moment  that 
die  freie  Bechtf undung,  seeking  always  for  das  richlige  Becht, 
became  the  working  principle  of  any  actual  system  of  Law  !) 

I  cannot,  in  economics,  join  with  those  who  would  tax  Nature 
with  unfairness.  The  charge  may  be  true,  but  it  is  irrelevant. 
Some  men  are  bom  colour-blind  or  stone  deaf ;  1  may  regret 
or  deplore  the  fact,  but  I  cannot  employ  the  one  as  a  signal-man 
or  the  other  as  a  piano  tuner — not  with  prudence  or  a  just  concern 
for  others’  interests.  There  are  favourites  and  unfavourites 
of  fortune,  and  this  sort  of  inequality  in  natural  forces  is  beyond 
human  control,  nor,  if  it  is  wrong,  will  either  compassion  or 
indignation  mend  the  matter.  This  is,  indeed,  hard  fact.  But, 
further,  I  cannot  admit  the  charge  against  society  of  an  unequal, 
and  therefore  inequitable,  distribution  of  its  favours  in  the  way 
of  education.  There  is  as  little  done  to  assist  the  possessor  of 
great  natural  powers  of  organization  to  make  the  most  of  them  as 
to  assist  the  possessor  of  small  natural  powers  of  organisation 
to  make  the  most  of  them.  Each  for  the  most  part  left  to  himself, 
and  whatever  of  self-improvement  is  actually  achieved  is  almost 
entirely  due  to  self-help.  As  I  look  round  at  the  present  arrange¬ 
ments  for  what  I  may  call  economic  education  in  this  country, 
I  see  perhaps  some  ground  for  a  charge  of  general  neglect,  but 
little  for  one  of  wilful  unfairness.  But  even  were  it  in  some 
noticeable  degree  otherwise,  I  do  not  see  much  that  can  be  done 
to  alter  it.  The  spread  of  general  education  works  rather  against 
than  for  such  alteration.  Its  result  is  on  the  whole,  that  to  who¬ 
soever  hath  [by  nature  in  the  way  of  economic  powers]  to  him 
is  given ;  and  he  has  abundance  [or  superfluity] ;  but  whosoever 
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hath  not,  from  him  is  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath.” 
Individuals  are  transferred  from  the  class  of  their  hirth  to  what 
may  he  called  in  another  sense  their  *'  natural  ”  class ;  some 
accidents  of  fortune  are  remedied,  hut  the  separation  of  the 
organmng  class  from  the  others  and  of  these  from  one  another  is 
deepened  and  widened.  If  the  result  is  otherwise,  it  is  a  sort 
of  hye-product.  The  only  direct  remedy  would  lie  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  hy  society  of  technical  institutions  which  cultivated  the 
weaker  germs  of  organizing  and  executive  abilities,  supplemented 
by  a  rigorous  relegation  of  the  proved  failures  to  the  lower  classes. 
But  is  there  wisdom  or  courage  enough  anywhere  among  us  to  set 
up  and  carry  out  such  a  system  of  promotion  and  degradation  ? 
If  there  is  not,  then  let  us  cease  to  accuse  society  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  failure  to  do  what  it  is  unable  to  do,  and  would 
be  unwise  even  to  attempt.  In  the  restricted  forms  in  which  such 
action  is  feasible,  it  is  only  and  at  best  a  palliative. 

Maldistribution  of  economic  powers  by  nature  there  is,  and 
though  society  by  education  can  do  something  to  remedy  it,  it 
cannot  do  much,  and  so  it  is  and  must  be  always  with  us.  It  is 
a  hard  fact,  and  mere  rebellion  against  it  is  futile  ;  on  the  whole, 
it  is  neither  just  nor  unjust,  it  is  but  ”  natural,”  and  the  wise 
man  will  view  it  as  both  the  limit  and  the  opportunity  of  economic 
action,  in  both  ways  the  conditions  of  it.  When  the  older  econo¬ 
mists  protested  against  ”  interference  with  economic  laws,”  I 
think  that  what  they  meant  to  preach  was  the  acknowledgment 
of  such  conditions.  They  tended  to  represent  the  hard-and- 
fastness  of  them  as  absolute,  and  to  treat  them  as  economic 
constants.  That  they  are  not;  but  if  they  change,  or  are  to 
change,  the  process  is  so  slow  in  comparison  with  the  normal 
length  of  human  life  that  it  “  cometh  not  with  observation ;  ” 
and  for  myself  I  cannot  be  sure  that  in  the  stretch  of  history 
known  to  me  with  any  familiarity,  any  substantial  change  in 
this  respect  is  to  be  noted.  Still,  economic  agents  fall  apart  into 
those  who  are  by  nature  (and  even  after  education)  prepondera- 
tingly  possessed  of  organizing,  executive,  servile  powers  or  abilities. 
Nor  do  I  anticipate  that  in  any  future  with  which  I  am  concerned 
the  spectacle  will  be  substantially  different. 

It  will  doubtless  be  said  that  I  would  not  speak  so  coldly  or 
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unsympathetically  about  this  (mduring  or  recurrent  situation 
were  I  not  myself  one  of  the  favourites  of  nature  and  society. 
This  may  be  so,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  bad  reason  for  not  so  speaking. 
For  passion  even  of  the  worthy  sort — even  pity  and  indignation 
— beclouds  the  vision,  and  wrests  the  judgment  awry,  and  if 
I  resist,  it  it  is  because  here  what  1  seek  is  insight  and  knowledge. 
Science,  like  po<‘try,  can  only  be  made  in  tranquillity,  even  if  the 
tranquillity  must  also  be  a  moment  of  recollected  passion.  But 
the  childish  passion  that  kicks  against  the  permanent  conditions 
of  human  action  is  of  little  value.  Yes,  the  “  permanent  ”  condi¬ 
tions;  for  what  I  describe  are,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  permanent  (I 
do  not  say  that  they  are  all,  or  in  all  respects,  immodihable  by 
human  effort,  but  I  must  now  leave  the  necessary  qualifications 
to  be  recalled  by  the  intelligent  reader). 

But  the  case  is  wholly  different  when  we  turn  to  another  relevant 
action  of  society  in  the  matter.  The  possession  of  such  natural 
or  cultivated  economic  powers  is'  not  of  itself  a  title  to  the  use 
of  them,  and  what  we  have  now  to  consider  is  the  manner  in 
which  by  Law  or  Custom  society  distributes  not  powers,  or  the 
means  of  enhancing  powers,  but  rights  to,  or  command  over, 
them.  It  is  true  that  there  lies  the  possibility,  and  the  actuality, 
of  gross  injustice  and  monstrous  iniquity ;  here  there  is  room 
for  a  useful  indignation  against  wrong.  Here  injustice  exists, 
and  cries  for  correction,  and  from  us  (or  society),  for  it  is  we  who 
do  it.  Yet  even  here  I  must  as  a  would-be  economist  restrain 
my  indignation  within  bounds,  or  I  cannot  analyse  or  diagnose 
the  disease,  and  so  must  remain  helpless  to  remedy  it.  What 
alone  1  must  suffer  to  excite  my  indignation,  is  not  the  wickedness, 
but  the  folly,  the  imprudence,  the  economic  badness  of  it.  If 
I  am  ever  to  understand,  I  must  resist  the  ethical  horror  with  which 
I  contemplate  the  lot  in  life  of  the  Roman  slave,  or  his  modem 
counterpart,  just  as  the  wise  physician  or  the  wise  judge  must 
steel  his  heart  for  the  time  against  the  horror  of  insanity  or  disease 
or  crime.  Assuredly  the  economist  too  will  serve  his  kind  best 
if  he  keeps  his  head  cool  before  the  spectacle  of  the  results  of 
even  the  most  monstrous  economic  imprudence,  and  to  do  so  he 
must  temporarily  suppress  some  of  his  better,  or  his  best,  feelings. 

In  order  to  secure  for  myself  the  necessary  tranquilhty  of  mind. 
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I  must  cut  away  at  a  blow  the  whole  of  the  temptation  to  moral 
passion.  This  I  do  by  an  ideal  experiment,  i.e.  by  eliminating 
both  from  myself  and  from  the  subject  of  my  study — the  economic 
world — all  morality  whatsoever.  Let  me  forget  that  I  and  all 
other  human  agents  feel,  or  lie  under,  any  “  sense  of  obligation  ” 
to  one  another ;  this  supposition  will  not  reduce  us  all  to  egoists, 
for  it  will  suffer  to  remain  all  interest  in  others  which  is  an  interest 
in  their  economic  interests,  i,e.  their  productive  powers  and 
activities.  It  is  a  mere  blunder  to  regard  such  altruism  as  ethical 
or  moral,  as  it  is  also  a  blunder  to  regard  it  as  merely  disguised 
egoism.  The  economic  world,  so  abstractly  and  therefore  rightly 
conceived,  is  the  theatre  not  of  unrestricted  competition  between 
utterly  selfish  desires,  but  just  as  much  of  co-operation  between 
altruistic  as  well  as  egoistic  volitions.  What  is  omitted  is  any 
regard  to,  or  operation  of,  ethical  obligations.  There  remains, 
however,  the  most  thoughtful  regard  to  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  whole.  It  is  with  a  view  to  this  that  the  distribution  of 
right  is  made,  or  it  is  by  regard  to  this  that  the  economist  can 
judge  their  goodness  or  badness. 

Now,  no  system  of  Law  is  content  simply  to  annex  rights  of 
use  to  mere  possession ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  assign  such 
rights  to  those  who  have  the  power  (or  might)  to  avail  themselves 
of  them.  Nor  could  either  of  these  principles  serve  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  any  system  of  Law  or  of  any  civilized  society.  As  a  fact, 
no  actual  system  of  Law  proceeds  exclusively  on  the  one  or  the 
other.  At  first  sight  what  we  seem  to  find  is  a  thoughtless  com¬ 
promise  between  them.  But  this  is  a  superficial  view.  The 
history  of  Law  looks,  indeed,  at  first  like  the  succession  of  futile 
attempts  to  adjust  these  conflicting  principles  with  one  another, 
but  a  deeper  study  must  acknowledge  an  advance.  Slavery, 
i.e.  the  total  denial  to  possessors  of  bodily  power  of  the  right  to 
use  them  economically,  has  been  abandoned.  Indeed,  unrestricted 
freedom  to  use  any  economically  valuable  powers  which  any  man 
possesses  scarcely  now  exists,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  no  bona 
fide  possessor  is  denied  all  rights.  It  is  absurd  to  represent  the 
modem  “  capitalist  ’*  as  an  uncontrolled  despot,  or  the  mi^era 
“  worker  ’’  as  a  rightless  slave.  To  both  some  measure  of  freedom, 
never  complete,  is  assigned  by  Law  in  the  disposal  of  theiz  leveral 
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powers.  The  exact  measure  of  freedom  to  be  given  to  each  is 
a  very  difiScolt  problem,  and  I  believe  that  some  care  and  some 
good  will  has  been  devoted  to  its  solution.  Actual  Law  even  here 
represents  the  general  sense  of  the  community ;  the  sense  is 
pur-blind  and  distorted  by  passions  and  prejudices,  but  it  is  yet 
in  essence  reason  and  will,  not  blind  caprice,  still  less  malevolence, 
or  even  utter  carelessness.  The  expression  of  it  does  not  lag 
hopelessly  behind  the  economic  common  sense  of  the  community 
which  consents  to  live  under  it  (nor,  though  this  is  irrelevant, 
does  it  outrage  its  moral  sense).  Yet  not  only  those  who  feel 
the  pinch  of  it  have  qualms  about  its  prudence,  not  to  speak  of 
its  justice.  He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  argue  that  the 
present  distribution  of  such  rights,  say,  in  this  country,  is  the 
best  economically  speaking,  i.e.  the  most  productive  or  the  least 
wasteful  which  the  wit  of  man  is  capable  of  devising.  There  is 
under  it  in  many  directions  th?  most  obvious  waste,  or  “  unpro¬ 
ductive  assumption  "  of  valuable  economic  powers — waste  and 
loss  directly  traceable  to  imprudence  stereot3rped  in  forms  of 
Law.  “  But,  if  it  is  so,  it  is  not  deliberate,  for  no  one  out  of 
mere  malice  consents  to  an  arrangement  which  works  to  his  own 
loss.”  No,  there  is  very  little  malice,  if  any ;  the  root  of  the 
evil  is  short-sightedness  and  want  of  thought. 

What  is  assigned  or  distributed  by  Law  may  briefly  be  called 
”  freedom,”  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  ”  freedom  ”  is  at  present 
distributed  among  the  possessors  of  different  kinds  of  economic 
powers  in  a  way  very  far  removed  from  what  is  economically 
best  or  most  prudent.  There  are,  in  fact,  various  degrees  and 
forms  of  freedom  assigned  or  permitted  to  the  possessor  of 
organising  powers  which  are  denied  to  the  possessors  of  executive 
or  servile  powers,  and  I  profess  myself  one  of  those  who  welcome 
in  this  respect  all  tendencies  to  level  up.  But  this  does  not 
mean  “equalisation.”  Restraints  upon  the  free  exercise  of 
organising  ability  are  economically  more  unwise  than  restraints 
upon  the  free  exercise  of  the  lower  kinds.  Nor  can  any  economic 
organism  give  anything  but  a  more  restricted  freedom  to  their 
possessors  than  to  those  of  the  higher  kind,  because  these  are 
both  higher  and  rarer.  For  all  that,  I  am  of  opinion  that  greater 
freedom  can  be  given  than  is  now  anywhere  given,  and  I  ardently 
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desire  the  enlargement  by  Law  of  the  power  of  combined  and 
concerted  action  by  their  possessors.  We  all  stand  to  gain  by 
it,  even  those  whose  combined  and  concerted  action  is  thereby 
relatively  diminished.  All  this  is  matter  of  opinion,  and  my 
title  to  hold  or  express  an  opinion  about  it  is  of  the  slightest. 
Here  1  am  quite  ready  to  bow  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  have 
more  experience  of  the  business  world  and  a  better  trained  faculty 
of  judgment.  But  even  were  I  convinced  that  the  “  capitalist 
regime”  protected  or  permitted  by  Law,  were  the  economically 
best  that  could  be  devised,  I  still  maintain  it  to  be  licit,  and, 
indeed,  necessary,  to  ask,  *'  Being  what  it  is,  is  it  morally  the 
best  or  even  morally  tolerable  ?  ”  It  may  well  be  that  what  is 
economically  prudent,  is  ethically  wrong,  and  that  therefore 
we  ought  to  be  content  with  an  economically  less  efficient  system. 
For  precisely  the  same  reason  a  system  may  be  both  economically 
foolish  and  morally  wrong.  And  if  of  two  possible  systems  A  and 
B,  A  is  economically  better  but  morally  worse,  B  economically 
worse  but  morally  better,  there  is  not  only  reason  for  preferring 
B  to  A,  but  it  is  justifiable  by  an  alteration  of  Law  to  favour  B 
above  A,  or  to  obstruct  A  in  order  to  advance  B. 

We  are  still  in  the  region  of  opinion,  and  I  therefore  may 
express  (for  what  it  is  worth)  my  opinion  that  the  present  regime 
is  not  only  in  many  respects  unwise,  but  in  many  respects  to 
a  large  number  inequitable.  It  permits  or  enables  some  to  thrust 
others  down  into  a  condition  which  fosters  moral  degeneracy, 
making  their  lives  “  poor,  nasty,  brutish,  and  short.”  The 
spectacle  of  such  lives  justifies  a  large  amount  of  compassion 
and  indignation,  and  should  breed  in  us  shame  and  remorse. 
I  say  nothing  against  those  whom  this  stimulates  to  seek  a  remedy, 
even  if  it  involves  a  large  reconstruction  of  the  present  economic 
framework  of  society.  I  think  we  rather  underrate  than  overrate 
the  debasing  and  degrading  effect  of  some  forms  of  economic 
action  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  take  place,  and  I 
confess  I  am  tired  of  the  cant  about  the  dignity  of  labour  as 
such.  Much  of  it  is  undignified  and  undignifying,  and  the  less 
of  such  labour  there  is  in  the  world  the  better. 

But  we  must  be  careful  that  compassion  and  indignation  do 
not  carry  us  too  far ;  they  are  good  servants  but  bad  masters. 
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Dr.  Bosanquet  has  justly  reminded  as  that  much  of  the  declamation 
about  the  hard  lot  of  the  lower  classes  rests  on  no  basis  more 
respectable  than  social  snobbery.  Much  happiness  and  much 
noble  activity  is  compatible  with  very  low  or  humble  forms  of 
Labour,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  quote  Herbert’s — 

“  Who  Bweepa  a  room  aa  to  thy  laws 
Makes  that,  and  the  action  fine.” 

The  estate  of  man  were  indeed  desperate,  were  this  not  so. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  set  a  limit  to  the  conditions  which 
can  be  so  dignified.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  discontent  may  have 
a  base  root  in  envy,  which  is  sorrow  at  the  undeserved  good  fortune 
of  others. 

“  In  truth  I  know  not,”  said  Burke,  “  how  to  draw  an  indict¬ 
ment  against  a  whole  people ;  ”  and  surely  it  is  equally  difficult 
to  draw  it  against  the  whole  economic  structure  of  a  civilized 
society,  whether  it  be  for  acquiescence  in  economic  folly,  or  for 
tolerance  of  moral  iniquity.  After  all,  such  a  structure  exists 
only  because  it  is,  or  has  lately  been,  the  expression  of  the  will 
of  that  society — ^a  rough  expression,  no  doubt.  But  even  so 
the  will  must  first  be  changed,  and  it  must  be  changed  slowly ; 
nor  in  the  end  can  it  be  changed  for  the  better  except  by  reason, 
by  conviction  of  imprudence  and  unfairness.  Mere  rhetoric 
or  mere  violence  will  not  do  it.  Eeason  must  be  our  card,  and 
passion  only  be  suffered  to  swell  the  gale.  ”  Nothing  great  can 
be  done  without  passion,”  but  passion  without  reason  is  a  merely 
destructive  force. 

What  I  urge  by  way  of  caution  may  seem  but  a  plea  for  con¬ 
servatism.  But  I  would  remind  them  whom  a  pity  and  a  rage, 
in  their  beginnings  noble,  drive  forward  to  rebellion  and  revolution, 
that  whatever  freedom  they  now  possess  (and  it  is  not  a  little) 
they  owe  to  the  formation  and  existence  of  the  system  they  would 
condemn  to  destruction:  that  to  its  origin  and  maintenance 
have  gone  and  still  go  much  regard  for  justice  and  generosity: 
that  it  is  not  built  wholly  upon  individual  or  class  selfishness, 
and  that  in  no  possible  system  will  suffering  and  injustice  be  absent. 
The  cleaving  to  what  is  old  and  tried  is  not  wholly  ignoble,  nor 
merely  pusillanimous. 

Yet  there  are  some  who,  like  Columbus,  are  prepared  to  start 
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on  an  adveniurous  voyage  towards  a  New  World,  and  what 
alarms  me  is  that  this  chart  (bought  at  the  best  cartographers  of 
the  day)  is  but  “  Orbis  veteribus  noitts,"  and  their  guide  no  better 
than  Zadkiel’s  Almanack.  When  1  examine  these  and  study 
the  “  principles  ’’  of  their  construction,  I  find  them  professedly 
grounded  upon  what  is  in  fact  mere  astrology,  and  having  by 
other  means  assured  myself  of  the  falsity  of  this,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  embark  upon  the  voyage.  “  It  may  be  yon  will  reach  the 
Happy  Isles,"  but  personally  I  must  wait  for  an  Admiralty  Chart 
and  the  Nautical  Almanack. 

Allegory  apart,  I  can  risk  nothing  upon  Economics  whose 
“  principles  "  are  so  vague,  shifting,  and  ambiguous,  and  whose 
“  fundamental  notions  "  are  so  ill-defined.  It  is  vain  to  urge 
upon  me  that  the  bodies  of  the  treatises  contain  much  that  is 
valuable,  and  that  while  such  preparatory  matter  is  demanded, 
what  is  offered  me  there  is  "  good  enough."  No,  it  is  not  '*  good 
enough,"  and  I  foreknow  that  the  rifts  here  will  slowly  widen 
and  must  ruin  all  that  follows.  Across  the  quaking  morass  of 
economic  detail  I  will  follow  the  bearers  of  no  such  farthing  dips 
that  waver  and  flicker  in  the  wind,  but  will  light  my  own  Diogenes 
lantern,  and  continue  my  search  for  a  logically  minded  economist. 

Am  I  asking  for  so  hard  a  matter  from  those  at  whose  feet 
I  would  sit  and  learn  ?  Surely  not,  for  all  I  ask  is  that  they 
should  tell  me  at  the  outset  of  their  instruction  in  what  senses 
they  propose  to  use  the  words,  which  later  they  will  use  so 
often — “  Wealth,"  “  Production,"  "  Consumption,"  “  Capital," 
"  Labour," — and  that  they  will  always  warn  me  when  they  are 
departing  from  these  senses.  I  ask  no  more  than  they  profess 
themselves  willing  and  able  to  supply ;  only  I  cannot  consent 
to  forget  my  logic  and  leave  my  brains  in  the  vestibule.  And 
I  must  advise  others  to  do  the  same,  and  not  to  3rield  to  the 
temptation  to  enter  the  labyrinth  without  the  clue  of  Ariadne. 
Like  the  fox  in  the  fable,  I  utter  to  myself  and  others  the  warning, 
"  Vestigia  nuUa  retrorsum,”  or,  to  change  the  figure,  Principiis 
obsta.  Until  the  economist  clears  up  this  mess  at  his  front  door 
I  will  not  cross  his  doorstep. 

Till  this  is  done,  he  must  not  profane  the  name  of  Science, 
or  assume  the  office  of  a  teacher.  For  what  else  he  has  to  say 
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is  mere  opinion  and  belief,  probability,  and  guesswork,  the  stuff 
that  talk  in  political  meetings,  in  clubs,  in  railway  trains,  is 
made  of,  somewhat  better  informed,  somewhat  better  arranged, 
somewhat  better  expressed,  but  not  science  or  suitable  to  be 
taught  to  the  young,  the  ignorant,  and  the  passionate — dangerous 
stuff  because  mistaken  for  Truth  and  Knowledge.  When  1  look 
round  and  note  the  effect  of  it  on  the  great  masses  who  are  bidden 
to  swallow  it,  I  feel  inclined  rudely  but  not  without  compassion 
to  compare  them  to  the  rats  “  who  raven  down  their  proper 
bone,  a  thirsty  evil,  and,  when  they  drink,  they  die.”  And  it  is 
offered  them  as  food  ! 

Rusticus  expecto  dum  defltuU  amnu  (the  turbid  stream  of 
”  volumes  that  have  been  written,  are  still  being  written,  and 
no  doubt  will  continue  to  be  written  ”),  and  the  contented 
economist  triumphantly  continues  my  thoughtless  quotation — 

at  Me 

Lahitur  el  labHur  i»  omiu  volvbilU  aevutn. 

J.  H.  Smith. 


NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA. 

A  Social  Service  Congress  in  Canada. — It  may  seem  strange  to 
those  who  have  attended  many  congresses  on  social  service  and  social 
problems  that  in  Canada  we  should  still  be  able  to  use  the  word  “  first  ” 
for  a  Social  Service  Congress ;  but  such  was  the  case,  and  in  March 
this  year  an  enthusiastic  group  of  men  and  women  met  in  Ottawa, 
the  capital  city,  representing  many  Churches  and  many  forms  of  service, 
to  consider  the  calls  of  this  country  and  how  best  to  meet  them.  Con¬ 
ferences  of  Charities  had  been  held  before,  but  nothing  with  the  united 
co-operation  of  all  the  Churches  also,  and  with  so  large  a  programme 
for  future  service. 

The  problems  of  this  land  are  new.  The  goodwill  is  there  ready  to 
deal  with  them,  but  the  expert  guidance  is  absent.  So  few  men  and 
women  have  given  themselves  to  the  study  of  under-lying  causes  and 
the  watchful  consideration  of  the  ways  in  which  other  nations  are 
meeting  these  problems  that  we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  body  of 
experts  able  to  guide  the  willing  workers  who  would  like  to  give  them¬ 
selves  to  such  service. 

It  is  of  significance  for  the  future  of  the  country  that  the  Churches 
have  come  together  in  co-operation  and  unity  for  this  special  purpose. 
For  some  few  years  there  has  existed  a  league  called  “  The  Moral  and 
Social  Reform  League,”  started  originally  by  the  Presbyterian  and 
Methodist  Churches,  but  gradually  drawing  to  itself  the  sympathy  and 
help  of  several  other  bodies  of  Christian  people.  This  has  now  merged 
itself  in  ”  The  Social  Service  Council  of  Canada,”  and  it  was  this  body, 
under  its  energetic  secretaries,  the  Rev.  J.  6.  Shearer  and  the  Rev. 
T.  Albert  Moore,  that  summoned  this  first  Congress  in  Ottawa.  Few 
had  expected  that  the  response  would  be  so  good,  not  only  from  many 
men  and  women  across  the  country  who  were  desirous  of  conferring 
together,  but  also  from  the  people  of  Ottawa,  who  have  not  before 
been  greatly  stirred  over  social  problems.  Larger  halls  should  have 
been  taken,  for  many  more  people  could  have  been  reached  by  the 
inspiration  of  this  effort  than  was  the  case  imder  the  existing  conditions. 
The  interest  of  those  in  high  places  was  well  shown.  At  one  of  the 
sessions  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught  was  present,  and  among  the 
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audience  were  Members  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  who  strayed  in 
whenever  their  public  duties  would  allow  of  their  attendance.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Mr.  Borden  and  other  leading  men  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  in  municipal  service  took  part  both  as  speakers  and  as  chairmen. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  features,  particularly  for  those  who 
had  attended  conferences  in  Canada  called  by  such  bodies  as  the 
Associated  Charities,  was  the  fact  that  the  influence  of  the  Churches 
lay  behind  this  Congress,  which  enabled  many  speakers  to  express 
with  new  conviction  their  certainty  that  these  problems  could  only 
be  solved  in  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  There  was  a  ringing  note  of 
optimism  about  the  speakers,  and  that  optimism  was  evidently  based, 
not  on  youthful  hopefulness  nor  on  any  undue  exaltation  of  the  power 
of  this  new  nation,  but  on  the  deep  conviction  that  with  this  nation, 
too,  there  is  the  great  God  who  is  able  to  inspire  and  to  empower,  and 
that  only  as  workers  in  union  with  Him  can  there  come  to  pass  the 
great  changes  that  are  needed.  The  subjects  treated  ranged  from  Child 
Labour,  the  Problem  of  the  City  and  of  the  Country,  the  White  Slave 
Traffic,  and  Immigration,  to  the  difficult  question  of  Political  Purity. 
Valuable  aid  was  rendered  by  speakers  from  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  from  many  parts  of  Canada.  Such  well-known  names  as  those  of 
Professor  Graham  Taylor,  head  of  the  School  of  Civics  in  Chicago,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Stelzle,  a  consulting  sociologist  from  New  York,  made  it 
certain  that  there  would  be  expert  guidance  given. 

One  of  the  most  striking  addresses,  given  at  a  luncheon  to  business 
men  and  others,  was  that  by  Professor  Graham  Taylor  on  “  Social 
Service  as  a  Life-work.”  To  the  great  delight  of  many  who  were 
present,  he  did  not  advocate  that  men  and  women  should  leave  their 
present  work  for  special  careers  under  the  name  “  social  service,”  but 
rather  that  employers  of  labour,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  engineers  should 
serve  the  community  through  the  higher  standards  that  they  might 
adopt  in  their  own  present  professions.  Two  problems  which  touch 
the  non-Anglo-Saxon  people  in  our  midst  were  frankly  faced.  One 
was  the  Canadian  Indians  and  their  relation  to  Canada,  on  which  Canon 
Norman  Tucker  gave  an  excellent  address ;  the  other  the  problem  of 
the  immigrants  who  are  pouring  into  this  country  at  so  enormous  a 
rate.  Few  people  realize  that  the  immigration  problem  of  Canada 
is  many  times  more  urgent  than  that  of  the  United  States,  because  the 
proportion  received  in  relation  to  the  existing  population  is  so  much 
larger.  To  many  it  seems  evident  that  a  Royal  Commission  is  needed 
to  investigate  fully  the  conditions  under  which  immigrants  are  coming, 
and  the  best  means  by  which  such  immigration  may  be  controlled  and 
distributed  for  the  sake  of  Canadian  unity. 

Under  the  problem  of  the  City,  many  were  given  for  the  first  time  a 
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fall  ondentanding  of  the  social  service  that  is  possible  through  the 
municipal  departments  of  a  city.  Great  advance  has  been  made, 
especially  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  in  the  last  few  years,  but  there  still 
remain  wide  fields  of  enterprise  to  be  taken  in  hand.  The  subject  of 
the  White  Slave  Traffic  was  well  treated,  first  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  medical  officer  of  health,  then  from  that  of  a  Government  official 
(Colonel  Sherwood,  head  of  the  Dominion  Police).  Then  followed  three 
women  speakers,  one  of  whom  brought  out  the  general  results  of  the 
International  Conference  for  the  suppression  of  this  evil ;  another 
explained  the  possibility  of  redemptive  work,  and  yet  another,  a  woman 
physician,  gave  evidence  of  the  much  greater  care  still  needed  in  the 
treatment  of  women  in  the  courts  and  in  prison,  urging  that  those  who 
are  still  innocent  or  who  are  first  offenders,  should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
subjected  to  the  moral  infection  which  comes  from  placing  them  with 
those  who  are  really  criminal. 

To  attack  the  problem  of  political  purity  is  no  easy  matter.  Strong 
things  were  said  throughout  the  whole  Conference.  These  were  summed 
up  on  the  last  morning,  and  though  a  few  of  the  arraignments  made  were 
afterwards  met  and  answered  in  detail,  yet  it  remains  true  that  on  the 
whole  those  who  spoke  with  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a  new  political 
parity  were  in  the  right.  In  all  well-wishers  for  Canada  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  deeper  desire  than  that  those  who  represent  the  country 
in  the  various  Provincial  and  in  the  Dominion  legislatures  should  make 
it  their  one  supreme  aim  to  bring  about  such  legislation  that  the  good  of 
the  people  may  be  ensured,  and  also  that  everything  should  be  done 
which  will  enable  representatives  freely  to  vote  for  that  which  is  best. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  an  insidious  evil  has  crept  into  public 
life  and  into  the  methods  by  which  appointments  are  made ;  but 
Canada  is  a  nation  healthy  at  its  core,  and  we  cannot  but  believe  that 
when  once  the  eyes  of  the  public  are  fully  open  to  these  evils,  and  they 
realize  the  great  opportunity  of  the  State  if  it  maintains  a  high  standard 
in  all  its  public  services,  they  will  refuse  to  allow  corruption  of  any 
kind  to  be  in  their  midst.  One  fact,  however,  which  makes  many 
sorrowful  on  this  point  is  that  so  few  men  seem  to  have  any  oonoeption 
of  the  duty  of  serving  their  country  by  entering  municipal  and  govern¬ 
ment  service,  there  to  fight  boldly  for  the  cause  of  righteousness.  It 
would  entail  for  many  a  real  sacrifice  of  all  their  predilections,  and  it 
would  mean  at  times  close  contact  with  men  from  whom  they  would 
desire  to  keep  apart,  but  it  is  only  by  such  sacrifices  that  the  well¬ 
being  of  a  nation  can  be  ensured.  Fortunately  ffir  Canada  there  are 
already  men  who  are  showing  the  way,  and  others  will  in  due  time 
follow. 

To  one  who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  something  of  social 
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workers  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Canada, 
it  is  evident  that  the  leaders  in  this  country  will  be  grateful  for  the 
hillest  co-operation  that  is  possible  with  those  who  have  led  the  way  in 
the  two  other  lands  where  social  problems  had  become  pressing  earlier 
than  they  have  in  the  Dominion.  Probably  some  inter-national 
attendance  at  Congresses  and  exchange  of  publications  would  be  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  those  who  are  now  facing  the  new  conditions 
which  may  soon  become  '*  problems.”  With  due  foresight  it  should 
be  possible  to  evade  those  difficulties  which  have  arisen  in  the  older 
lands,  and  to  build  up  a  nation  well  cared  for  by  its  State,  and  co¬ 
operating  with  it  and  with  the  Church  in  the  highest  standard  of  national 
righteousness. 

Una  M.  Saunders. 


The  Liverpool  Docks  Scheme. — No  effort  in  the  direction  of  the 
de-casualixatbn  of  labour  is  better  worth  studying  at  the  present 
moment  than  the  Liverpool  Docks  Scheme.  A  very  complete  account 
of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  R.  Williams,  Divisional 
Officer  for  the  North-Western  Division  of  Labour  Elxchanges  and 
Unemployment  Insurance,  before  the  Liverpool  Economic  and  Statistical 
Society.  This  paper  has  recently  been  reprinted  with  five  appendices, 
and  maps,  and  is  a  document  of  very  great  interest  both  to  the  social 
reformer  and  to  the  student  of  human  nature.^ 

Dock  labour  at  a  great  port  is  a  very  obvious  field  for  experiment. 
The  demand  is  necessarily  to  some  extent  a  fluctuating  demand,  and 
varies  from  day  to  day  and  even  from  hour  to  hour.  A  large  number 
of  men  are  involved,  and  these  are  more  or  less  concentrated  into  an 
area,  any  part  of  which  is,  or  could  be  made,  speedily  accessible.  Lastly, 
there  is  a  long  tradition  of  disorganisation  and  demoralisation  so  deeply 
rooted  that  one  of  the  difficulties  which  have  to  be  faced  is  a  decided 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  labourers  to  submit  to  any  other  system. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  they  have  got  to  like  it.  What  it  really  meant 
can  be  seen  in  the  evidence  of  a  “  taking-on  foreman  ”  given  before  the 
C.O.S.  Special  Committee  on  Unskilled  Labour.  The  foreman  was 
protected  by  a  ”  cage  ”  of  iron  bars,  on  the  other  side  of  which  a  crowd 
of  roaring  applicants  hustled  and  fought  for  as  many  tickets  as  they 
could  get — some  to  use,  others  to  sell.  That  was  the  way  in  which 
men  sought  employment  at  the  London  Docks  not  very  long  ago. 

'  And  they  ^t  their  wages  in  much  the  same  way,  losing  valuable  time 
at  the  end  of  each  week  in  going  round  to  collect  their  money  from  all 

‘  Tkt  Fir$t  Ytar't  Working  of  the  Liverpool  Docks  Scheme.  By  R.  WilliuM, 
■B.A.  [192  pp.  Sto.  2«.  W.  not.  King.  London,  1914.] 
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the  employers  whom  they  happened  to  have  served.  The  same  state 
of  things  prevailed  in  Liverpool,  and  new  complications  were  introduced 
as  soon  as  the  National  Insurance  Act  came  into  operation,  and  cards 
had  to  be  stamped  by  the  first  employer,  and  employers  refused  to 
give  work  to  a  man  who  had  an  unstamped  card. 

The  Liverpool  Scheme  was  based  upon  the  report  of  a  Committee 
composed  of  equal  numbers  of  representative  Employers  and  Dock 
Labourers,  with  the  concurrence  and  the  assistance  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Treasury.  Six  Clearing  Houses  were  established  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  each  the  centre  of  a  definite  area,  and  each  under 
the  control  of  a  manager  from  the  Labour  Exchange  Department, 
who  is  assisted  by  his  Clearing  House  Committee.  These  Committees 
consist  of  five  representatives  each  of  the  employers  and  the  men 
registering  withm  the  various  areas.  Any  case  of  difficulty  is  referred 
to  the  Central  Joint  Committee. 

The  Clearing  Houses  are  used  for  the  following  purposes  : — 

1.  The  Registration  of  Labourers.  Every  docker  is  obliged  to 
register  at  one  of  the  Clearing  Houses,  by  obtaining  from  an  employer 
a  ticket  which  is  exchanged  for  a  metal  tally.  There  are  two  classes 
of  registered  dockers — (a)  Men  in  the  regular  employment  of  com¬ 
panies,  and  (6)  Clearing  House  Men,  not  attached  to  any  particular 
company.  No  man  may  be  employed  unless  he  is  the  bearer  of  a 
tally,  except  when  the  Clearing  House  is  unable  to  supply  all  the  men 
required.  The  various  “  stands  **  where  the  men  are  taken  on,  the 
Clearing  Houses  and  the  employers’  and  dock  offices  are  all  connected 
by  telephone. 

2.  The  Payment  of  Wages.  Wages  may  be  paid  direct  by  the 
employers  at  a  window  allotted  to  them  at  the  Clearing  House,  or 
through  the  medium  of  the  Clearing  House  Staff.  The  week  is  taken 
to  end  at  5  p.m.  on  Friday ;  and  an  employer  who  desires  to  utilize  the 
Staff  has  to  lodge  his  Wages  Sheets  as  early  as  possible  at  the  Clearing 
House  whose  tally  the  man  bears,  and  to  arrange  for  the  requisite  sum 
being  available  at  a  given  bank  as  required.  Thus  all  the  money  due 
to  any  particular  man,  even  if  it  comes  from  several  employers,  is 
collected  automatically  and  paid  to  him  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  place,  and  he  is  saved  miles  possibly  of  weary  tramping.  All 
information  as  to  wages  is  regarded  as  strictly  confidential. 

3.  The  Fulfilment  of  Employers’  Obligations  under  Part  I.  of  the 
National  Insurance  Act.  The  men  lodge  their  insurance  cards  at 
their  respective  Clearing  Houses,  and  their  contribution  is  collected 
automatically  when  the  weekly  pay  is  made  up.  The  Clearing  House 
stamps  the  cards,  and  sends  to  each  employer,  at  stated  intervals,  an 
account  of  his  indebtedness  for  his  contributbns :  it  also  undertakes 
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the  cnfitody  of  the  cards.  This  puts  an  end  to  the  di£S.cult7  which 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  first  employer  who  took  a  man  on  in  any 
given  week  was  bound  to  stamp  his  card. 

The  Clearing  Houses  are  also  used  for  the  weekly  meetings  of  the 
Committees  (which  must  be  an  education  in  themselves),  for  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  facilities,  and  for  the  dissemination 
of  information  as  to  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  port. 

The  fact  that  every  man  has  to  present  a  slip  from  an  employer 
before  he  can  get  his  registration  tally  goes  far  to  insure  that  all  those 
who  are  registered  shall  be  genuine  dock  labourers. 

The  story  of  the  actual  bringing  of  the  scheme  into  operation  is  full 
of  interest.  Some  strenuous  work  had  to  be  done  as  July  14,  the 
appointed  day,  approached.  That  a  start  could  be  made  at  all  was 
largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Office  of  Works, 
and  the  Post  Office,  to  which  Departments  Mr.  Williams  pays  a  warm 
tribute  of  praise.  A  large  number  of  men  were  in  no  hurry  to  register  ; 
but  a  threat  on  the  part  of  the  Joint  Committee  that  they  would  throw 
the  Scheme  over  unless  there  was  an  immediate  response  seems  to  have 
produced  the  desired  effect.  The  first  clearance  of  wages,  with  a  staff 
dead  tired,  and  the  exciting  incident  of  the  temporary  disappearance 
of  a  £1000  bag  of  gold,  was  somewhat  of  an  ordeal.  But  the  thing  was 
done,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  prejudice  against  the  Scheme  which 
existed  at  the  beginning,  and  was  largely  due  to  misunderstanding,  was 
soon  removed. 

A  considerable  difficulty  arose  in  connexion  with  the  practice  of 
“  subbing,”  t.e.  advancing  to  a  man  in  the  course  of  the  week  part  of 
the  wages  to  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  at  the  end.  It  had 
been  intended  to  prohibit  this  save  in  exceptional  circumstances,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  practice  grew  and  became  more  common  than 
before.  It  is  certainly  a  “  pernicious  system,”  demoralizing  the  men, 
making  thrift  impossible,  complicating  the  wage  sheets,  and  vitiating 
statistics  of  wages — a  retrograde  step  in  quite  the  wrong  direction. 

Most  people  would  probably  agree  that  regularity  of  employment, 
with  reasonable  security,  is  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at.  Unfortunately, 
”  the  doctrine  of  permanent  men  stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  the  docker.” 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  The  man  who  works  steadily  can 
make  a  good  deal  under  the  present  system  of  rates,  and  thinks  that 
permanent  work  would  mean  less  wages.  In  this  he  is  probably  wrong, 
if  an  average  is  taken  over  an  extended  period :  he  underrates  the 
importance  of  regularity  in  the  long  run.  He  also  often  thinks  that 
the  system  would  mean  that  some  men  would  be  thrown  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  altogether,  and  does  not  wish  to  better  himself  at  their  expense. 
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This  is  a  difficulty  which  has  to  be  faced  whenever  the  organixatbn  of 
a  trade  is  taken  in  hand.  Again,  many  of  the  men  “  are  accustomed 
to  casual  habits  and  like  them  ”  ;  but  this  is  an  unmixed  evil,  at  all 
events  in  the  case  of  any  tnaw  who  has  others  depending  on  him,  and 
few  have  not,  in  one  way  or  another.  Mr.  Williams  makes  an  excellent 
suggestion  that  all  lads  employed  at  the  Docks  should  be  put  upon  a 
regular  wage.  Nothing  could  be  imagined  more  likely  to  break  the 
strength  of  the  old  and  bad  tradition. 

But  besides  the  regular  staff  of  permanent  men,  it  seems  clear  that 
there  will  always  be  required  in  a  great  port  a  floating  reserve  to  meet 
small  temporary  fluctuations,  and  a  larger  reserve  to  cope  with  the 
“  well-defined  seasonal  pressure  in  the  winter  months.”  This  is  a 
more  difficult  problem  than  the  other,  and  as  yet  we  are  some  way 
from  a  solution.  Some  sort  of  adjustment  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
made  empirically  and  half-oonsoiously  by  a  kind  of  automatic  dovetailing 
process.  Men  otherwise  employed  in  the  summer  do  migrate  to  the 
Docks  in  the  winter  and  live  on  what  they  can  pick  up.  But  it  cannot 
be  said  that  at  present  there  is  much  indication  of  an  organization  of 
this  supply,  though  such  organization  does  not  seem  to  be  beyond  the 
bounds  of  possibility — at  all  events  to  some  considerable  extent.  Mr. 
Williams  mentions  an  interesting 'suggestion  of  Mr.  Frederick  Keeling 
that  employers  might  combine  to  form  a  company  to  supply  a  reserve 
of  casual  labour.  This  might  suffice  to  supply  temporary  demands, 
but  could  hardly  meet  the  seasonal  increase  in  the  winter  when  every 
one  wants  more  men  at  the  same  time. 

L.  y.  Lbsteb-Gaklakd. 


Some  Notes  on  the  Social  Conditions  or  Russian  Workmen. — 
Any  investigation  of  the  social  conditions  of  Russian  workmen  meets 
with  the  great  difficulty,  peculiar  to  Russia,  caused  by  the  lack  of 
adequate  statistics.  Russia  has  only  had  one  census  compiled  on 
modem  scientific  lines — ^the  census  of  1897.  Previously  there  had  been 
only  so-called  “revisions”  for  fiscal  purposes  (first  introduced  by 
Peter  the  Great),  which  were  most  incomplete  and  defective.  Statistics 
have  also  been  published  for  particular  cities — e.g.  Moscow,  Petersburg, 
Odessa,  Riga,  etc. — but  these  are  of  comparatively  small  value  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  social  conditions  of  the  industrial 
labourer.  The  same  must  be  said  of  the  statistics  collected  by  the 
Zemstvos  (local  councils)  since  1870.  These  provide  most  valuable 
materials  concerning  the  legal  and  social  conditions  of  the  peasantry, 
but  for  the  most  part  do  not  deal  with  the  conditions  of  the  industrial 
classes. 
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Such  a  state  of  things  shows  the  great  value  of  every  attempt  made 
by  private  persons  to  collect  statistics  relating  to  the  industrial  classes 
of  Russia,  as,  for  example,  that  made  recently  by  the  factory  inspector 
of  the  industry  district  of  Moscow,  Mr.  U.  M.  Eosminich-Lanin.  These 
statistics  relate  to  more  than  200,000  workmen  of  all  branches  of 
industry  in  the  Moscow  district,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  Russia.  They  give  particulars  of  wages,  sex,  age,  and  state  of 
education  for  a  period  of  ten  years  (1901-1910),  and  are  unique  in  their 
kind. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  the  recent  social  development  of 
Russia  is  in  regard  to  education.  The  followmg  table  shows  the 
increase  of  literates  among  the  workmen  of  the  Moscow  industrial 
district  in  relation  to  age  : — 


AqB.  PSRCBNTAaE  OV  LITERATES. 


60  and  older 

BothMxes. 

. .  26-6 

Hen. 

39-7 

Women. 

1-2 

66-60 

..  29-4 

45-6 

1-9 

60-66 

..  31-4 

491 

2-8 

46-60 

..  36-3 

56-8 

3-9 

40-45 

..  38-7. 

63-8 

6-6 

36-40 

. .  431 

70-5 

9-6 

30-36 

..  51*9 

78-5 

16-9 

26-30  .. 

..  61-6 

82-2 

19-4 

20-26  .. 

..  661 

85-6 

33-4 

16-20  .. 

..  63-6 

90-3 

46-3 

12-16  . . 

. .  82-4 

93-4 

74-5 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  the  percentage  of  literates  in  general 
increased  within  the  period  of  three  generations  from  26*6  to  82*4 — 
t.e.  the  number  of  literates  more  than  trebled.  In  the  case  of  the 
women  in  particular,  the  increase  has  been  almost  incredible,  from 
1'2  to  74‘5 !  The  immense  progress  of  education  is  due  partly  to  the 
effect  of  public  instruction  under  the  authority  of  the  Zemstvo,  and 
partly  to  the  great  desire  for  self>education,  which  arose  among  the 
Russian  workmen  in  consequence  of  the  recent  political  movement. 

The  last  reason  also  chiefly  accounts  for  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages, 
as  well  as  for  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  which  took  place  during 
the  last  decade.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  two  tables  on  p.  306,  which 
are  highly  interesting  in  many  respects. 

Firstly,  they  show  that  while  the  wages  in  different  classes  of  industry 
rose  from  12  per  cent,  to  28  per  cent,  (with  the  exception  of  the  electric 
industry,  where  wages  nearly  doubled),  the  prices  of  the  principal 
articles  of  food  consumed  by  the  Russian  workman  rose  (with  the 
exception  of  potatoes)  from  22  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent.  So  the  rise 
of  wages  has  been  only  nominal.  Secondly,  they  show  that  the  political 
movement  in  Russia  m  1906  had  an  almost  immediate  result  in  the 
Voi.  XXIV.— No.  8.  y 
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Tablb  I. — ^Ykably  Wobkmbn’s  Waobs  n  thb  Moscow  Ihoustbial  Distbici 
DUBiNO  THB  Pbbioo  1901-1809. 


Cbuses  of  Industry. 

1001. 

1002. 

1003. 

1004. 

1006. 

1006. 

1007. 

Averase  yearly  earning  of  one  workman  in  roubles. 

isrsA 

176-37 

176-SS 

149-74 

201-17 

257-04 

281-61 

300-12 

238-36 

214-06 

203-78 

205-02 

341-32 

168-66 

172-72 

175- 47 
166-10 
106-12 
265-37 
281-84 
306-03 

176- 85 
216-02 
200-10 
210-00 
400-10 

171-06 

178- 11 

179- 16 
146  02 
106-25 
266-04 
204-00 
3i)4-82 
178-70 
224-74 
211-40 
210-34 
306-65 

ii 

m 

177-37 

176-66 

17602 

13607 

202-60 

273-71 

272-64 

307-86 

187-38 

224-60 

106-32 

222-86 

421-58 

106- 47 

107- 40 
107-46 
161-11 
220-67 
312-66 
266-04 
846-20 
214-47 
263-38 
228-12 
247-13 
616-21 

1 

ih 

I-; 

ii 

Si 

213-71 

201-16 

204-88 

160-22 

228-70 

828-62 

244-21 

362-10 

202-87 

246-84 

236-70 

261-75 

664-03 

214-88 

107-42 

100-70 

177-64 

247-07 

800-24 

280-02 

860-06 

203-37 

266-04 

231-60 

262-37 

681-63 

Tablb  II. — Pbicks  of  Pbincipal  Abticlbs  of  Food  Cohsdmbd  by  the 
WOBKINO  ClASSBS. 


1001. 

1004. 

1007. 

1008. 

1 

1000.  : 

1 

1010. 

1011. 

Heat . 

361-73‘ 

405-82 

494-80 

546-16 

529-48 

521-40 

480-60 

Potatoes 

40-43 

35-45 

42-59 

48-41 

45-02 

31-08 

27-91 

Qreaae  . . 

642-83 

702-19 

820-21 

810-28 

775-03 

818-40 

787-60 

Bread  (rye) 

64-91 

106-87 

107-67 

94-11 

83-16 

84-20 

87-21 

Cabbage  (worst  kind) 

100-00 

100-00 

— 

— 

150-00 

140-00 

— 

Beans  . . 

135-37 

150-83 

172-50 

192-66 

195-42 

177-60 

170-20 

^  Price  of  1  pud  (36  lbs.)  in  copecks. 


rise  of  prices.  The  lack  of  professional  organization  and  the  political 
conditions  which  are  unfavourable  to  the  working  classes  prevented 
the  wages  from  keeping  pace  with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  The 
weakness  of  the  labour  organizations  is  also  revealed  through  the  most 
unequal  movement  of  wages  in  different  classes  of  industry. 

With  the  exception  of  Poland,  the  economic  conditions  of  the  Russian 
working  class  may  be  presumed  to  be  at  all  events  not  better  than  in 
the  industrial  district  of  Moscow.  As  these  conditions  are  far  from 
being  satisfactory,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  will  sooner  or  later 
produce  a  labour  movement,  both  in  economic  and  in  political  directions. 
The  continual  political  strikes  in  Petersburg  during  the  last  two  years, 
and  those  that  occasionally  took  place  in  Moscow,  in  the  Baltic  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  in  the  south  and  in  the  west  of  Russia,  may  be  taken  as 
symptomatic  of  the  immediate  futnre  of  the  Russian  labour  movement. 

B.  Ruasheff. 
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CuRBEKT  Economic  Periodicals.— In  the  Economic  Journal  for 
June,  first  place  is  given  to  an  article  by  Professor  J.  Eight 
and  G.  G.  Hancox  on  “The  Strike  of  1913  in  New  Zealand,” 
which  includes  an  outline  of  the  most  important  changes  in  the 
condition  of  labour  in  New  Zealand  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
The  failure  of  the  strike  was  in  great  paH  due  to  public  sympathy 
being  against  the  workers’  action.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  what  the 
cost  of  the  strike  has  been,  but  the  sum  total  will  be  a  very  imposing 
amount.  “  A  Stockbroker  ”  contributes  the  third  annual  article 
on  “  The  Depreciation  of  British  Home  Investments.”  Professor 
Lehfeldt  writes  on  “  The  Elasticity  of  Demand  for  Wheat,”  and  H. 
Heaton  on  “  Wages  in  Yorkshire  in  the  17th  and  18th  Centuries.” 
Professor  J.  S.  Nicholson  reviews  at  length  the  Final  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Indian  Finance  and  Currency. 

The  second  number  of  the  Political  Quarterly,  for  May,  maintains 
the  high  standard  set  by  its  predecessor.  Professor  W.  M.  Geldart 
deals  with  “  The  Present  Law  of  Trade  Disputes  and  Trade  Unions,” 
and  concludes  that  “the  general  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  trade 
unions  b  a  reasonable  and  necessary  reform.  .  .  .  The  safeguards 
for  the  liberty  of  individual  members  established  with  regard  to  the 
pursuit  of  political  objects  seem  adequate.  But  the  indirect  extension 
of  the  already  unjustifiable  privilege  of  immunity  from  tort  is  a  serious 
blot  upon  the  Act.”  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney  describes  the  Workers’  Educa¬ 
tional  Association  as  “  an  experiment  in  Democratic  Education,”  while 
Mr.  E.  D.  Simon  writes  on  “  Municipal  Government  in  Manchester.” 
Mr.  E.  Barker  has  a  most  informing  article  on  “  The  Rule  of  Law,” 
and  suggests  that  we  might  fare  better  “  if  we  could  only  realise  the 
State  as  a  person,  and  look  at  our  officials  as  the  agents  of  that  person.” 

In  the  Church  Quarterly  Review  for  April  there  are  articles  on  “  The 
Church  and  Rural  Reform,”  by  Mr.  Christopher  Turner  ;  on  “  The  His¬ 
tory  of  Tithe,”  by  Dr.  Grant,  the  Archdeacon  of  Monmouth,  and  on 
“  Pensions  for  the  Clergy  :  the  Method  of  Provision,”  by  Mr.  H.  T. 
Kay  Robinson. 

The  Irieh  Church  Quarterly  and  the  Irish  Theological  Quarterly  for 
April  are  alike  in  not  containing  any  article  on  a  social  or  economic 
subject. 

Miss  Edith  Hunter  writes  on  “  Order  and  Unrest  ”  in  the  Hibbert 
Journal  for  April.  From  a  view  of  civic  life  as  a  whole,  she  is  of  opinion 
that  the  State  tends  to  demand  more  co-operation  and  individual 
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att«ntion  from  its  citizens,  the  citizens  are  apathetic  and  indifferent 
towards  reform,  and  an  irrepressible  spirit  of  unrest  exists  side  by  side 
with  this  apathy. 

The  Eugenics  Review  for  April  has  a  memoir  of  Francis  Galton,  by 
Sir  Francis  Darwin ;  a  “  Contribution  to  the  Biology  of  Sex,”  by 
Geoffrey  Smith  ;  and  Part  I.  of  the  “  Measurement  of  Intelligence  by 
the  Binet  Tests,”  by  Cyril  Burt.  The  first-mentioned  article  formed 
the  first  Galton  Lecture  before  the  Eugenics  Society  in  February. 

The  British  Journal  of  Inebriety  for  April  has  three  articles  on  the 
management  and  care  of  inebriate  men,  by  Doctors  Scobell  Lessey, 
J.  W.  Astley  Cooper,  and  Francis  Hare. 

In  Progress  for  April  Percy  Alden  writes  on  “  The  State,  the 
Parent,  and  the  Child,”  dealmg  more  particularly  with  measures  that  are 
being  considered  or  have  been  adumbrated  in  the  interest  of  the  child. 
Miss  Churton  has  an  illustrated  article  on  “  The  Problem  of  the  Small 
Cottage  Owner”,  and  Morley  Dainow  on  “The  Importance  of 
Moving  Pictures.”  The  author  thinks  that  with  proper  guidance  and 
regulation  the  whole  nation  may  one  day  bless  the  kinematograph  for 
its  beneficial  effects. 

Studies  for  March  contains  articles  on  the  “  Living  Wage  and  Econo¬ 
mic  Law,”  by  Henry  Somerville  ;  “  The  Social  Views  of  Christ,”  and 
“  Class  and  Nationality,”  by  C.  Jocelyn  O’Hehir. 

The  Toum  Planning  Review  for  April  contains  Mr.  John  Bums’ 
address  at  the  inaugural  dinner  of  the  Town  Planning  Institute ;  a 
review  of  E.  M.  Hebrard’s  and  H.  C.  Andersen’s  “  World  Centre  of 
Communication,”  by  A.  T.  Edwards ;  and  an  article  on  “  Roads  and 
Streets,”  by  Raymond  Unwin.  As  usual,  some  excellent  illustrations 
accompany  the  articles. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  for  February  gives  an  account 
of  the  new  banking  system  arranged  for  imder  the  “  Federal  Reserve 
Act  of  1913,”  by  0.  M.  W.  Sprague,  and  of  the  further  “  Development 
by  Commissions  of  the  Principles  of  Public  Utility  Valuation,”  by 
Ralph  E.  Heilman.  There  are  probably  few  if  any  changes  in  the 
institution  of  property  proceeding  at  present  more  important  than 
those  dealt  with  by  Professor  Heilman :  they  involve  a  distinct,  though 
as  yet  scarcely  conscious,  recognition  of  the  fact  that  property  exists 
to  play  a  useful  part  in  economic  organization  and  for  no  other  reason. 
“  ^me  Economic  Aspects  of  the  New  Long  and  Short  Haul  Clause,” 
by  J.  M.  Clark,  deals  with  a  detail  of  the  same  matter.  Our  own  Dr. 
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Bowley,  in  “  The  British  Super-tax  and  the  Distribution  of  Income,” 
finds  that  people  with  incomes  between  £700  and  £6000  are  either 
more  numerous  or  on  the  average  richer  than  he  formerly  supposed. 
He  is  inclined  to  suppose  them  about  200,000  in  number,  with  an  average 
of  £2000  each,  which  seems  high.  Other  articles  are  :  “  The  Social 
Point  of  View  in  Economics,”  by  L.  H.  Haney,  “  Industry  in  Pisa  in 
the  early  fourteenth  century,”  by  F.  C.  Dietz,  and  “  Mediation  and 
Arbitration  of  Railroad  Wage  Controversies  :  A  Year’s  Development,” 
by  F.  Wilbur  Powell. 

In  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  March,  Professor  Seligman 
has  a  resume  of  the  new  Federal  Income  Tax,  and  points  out  that, 
although  it  is  not  perfect,  the  new  law  must  be  pronounced  an  intelligent 
and  well-considered  effort  and  in  many  respects  superior  to  any  other 
existing  income-tax  law.  The  two  real  defects  of  the  law  Professor 
Seligman  considers  to  be  the  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  rate 
on  earned  and  unearned  incomes,  and  the  failure  to  introduce  proper 
administrative  methods,  particularly  as  regards  the  sufficiency  of  the 
simple  declaration  by  the  taxpayer.  Writing  on  “  Public  Employment 
Offices,”  W.  M.  Leiserson  comments  on  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
methods  of  the  60  offices  in  existence  in  18  States.  Alvin  S.  Johnson 
has  an  article  on  “  Commerce  and  War  ”  in  which  he  argues  that  trade 
between  nations  has  nothing  to  gain  from  international  animosities,  and 
the  growing  speciality  trade  has  everything  to  lose  from  them.  Other 
articles  are  the  “  Minnesota  Rate  Cases ;  ”  “  Direct  Legislation  in 
Arkansas,”  where  the  initiative  and  referendum  is  in  active  operation  ; 
and  “  Recent  Developments  of  Proportional  Representation  ”  in 
European  countries. 

The  Journal  of  Political  Economy  for  March  opens  with  an  article 
on  “  Trade  Unionism  in  the  United  States,”  by  R.  F.  Hoxie,  in  which 
its  general  character  and  types  are  considered.  The  paper  is  the  first 
of  a  series.  H.  Parker  Willis  has  his  third  and  final  article  on  “  The 
Tariff  of  1913.”  H.  G.  Moulton,  in  “  Some  Aspects  of  the  Waterways 
Question,”  attempts  to  correct  some  of  the  faulty  reasoning  used  in 
connexion  with  this  topic,  and  considers  the  day  is  far  distant  when 
river  transportation  in  general  will  economically  supersede  trans¬ 
portation  by  rail. 

The  April  number  has  the  first  of  two  articles  on  “  The  Banking 
and  Currency  Act  of  1913,”  by  J.  L.  Laughlin,  dealing  with  the 
recent  reform  proposals  and  showing  how  far  they  expressed  an 
understanding  of  the  real  weaknesses  of  the  American  banking  and 
monetary  system.  The  second  article  appears  in  the  May  issue.  In 
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the  April  issue  there  are  also  contributions  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks,  by  Thomas  Conway,  and  W.  A.  Scott ;  and  two  on  the  new 
currency  law— one,  specially  relating  to  collecting  checks,  by  George 
Woodruff,  and  the  other  on  the  relation  of  the  Act  to  commercial  paper 
houses  by  Robert  C.  Schaffner.  Horace  Secrist  criticises  the  present 
constitutional  restrictions  on  municipal  indebtedness  in  the  United 
States,  and  argues  that  the  causes  which  produced  them  in  the  main 
no  longer  exist.  Further  articles  on  the  new  currency  Act  appear  in 
the  May  number ;  its  effects  on  bank  investments  by  Jacob  H.  Hol¬ 
lander,  and  the  elasticity  of  note  issue  by  F.  M.  Taylor.  0.  W.  M. 
Sprague  writes  on  “  Commercial  Paper  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks.” 
There  is  a  further  contribution  by  R.  F.  Hoxie  on  “  Trade  Unionism 
in  the  United  States,”  dealing  specially  with  the  essence  of  Unionism 
and  the  interpretation  of  types. 

The  March  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  consists  of  twenty-six  articles  on  “  Reform  in  Administration  of 
Justice,”  in  three  parts — civil,  criminal,  and  foreign  procedure. 


The  Memoires  et  Documents  of  Le  Musee  Social  for  February  are 
devoted  to  a  study  of  “  Petites  Industries  et  Industries  Familiales  au 
Tonkin,”  by  C.  Devilar,  while  the  Annales  contains  an  article  by  Mile. 
Tongard  de  Boismilon  on  the  “  Repression  du  vagabondage  et  de  la 
mendicity  en  Belgique.” 

In  the  March  Mimoires,  "  La  lutte  anti-alcodlique  dans  les  Pays 
Scandinaves,”  by  Dr.  Rogues  de  Fursac,  is  a  survey  of  recent  legisla¬ 
tive  measures  projected  or  adopted  concerning  total  prohibition,  the 
Bratt  System,  and  the  Danish  law  of  May  10,  1912  on  restaurants, 
hotels  and  the  trade  in  strong  drinks. 

Le  Mouvemenl  Social  for  April  contains  the  second  part  of  J.  Hachin’s 
“  La  r^forme  de  I’impdt,”  this  particular  article  discussing  the  point  of 
view  of  agriculturalists,  labour  and  commerce.  R.  P.  Fallon’s  second 
article  on  ”  Les  plus-values  foncieres  ”  deals  with  their  artificial  causes. 
The  number  also  contains  a  review  of  Souchon’s  ”  La  crise  de  la  main- 
d’oBuvre  agricole  en  France,”  by  Et.  Martin-Saint-L6on,  and  statistics 
of  the  membership  of  trade  unions  in  various  countries  in  1913. 

The  May  issue  has  an  article  by  H.  Somerville  on  ”  Co-op4ration  en 
Angleterre,”  in  which  the  author  presents  such  information  about  the 
achievements  and  the  failures  of  the  co-operative  movement  in  England 
as  will  best  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  question  of  the  possibilities  and 
limitations  of  co-operation  as  an  industrial  system.  Other  papers  are 
”  L’indemnit^  de  plus-value  au  fermier  ou  metayer  sortant,”  by  P.  de 
Bricourt ;  and  “  L’inspection  du  travail  en  Russie,”  by  Dr.  Woycicld. 
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The  Revue  Economiquc  ItUernalionale  for  March  contains  “  L’imp6t 
de  guerre  en  Allemagne,”  in  which  M.  Gorges  Gothein  explains  Ger¬ 
many’s  war  budget  and  suggests  that  when  the  wealthy  people  discover 
that  the  cost  of  increased  armaments  will  mainly  fall  on  them  they  will 
be  less  and  less  anxious  to  demand  them.  In  “  Le  Congo  beige  et  les 
vis^es  coloniales  allemandes  en  Afrique  ”  M.  Ernest  Dubois  calls 
attention  to  the  clashing  of  German  and  Belgian  interests  round  the 
Congo,  particularly  as  regards  the  railways.  Other  contributions  are 
those  of  Professor  Turroni  on  “  Un  des  aspects  de  1’  *  urbanisme  ’ : 
I’agglomeration  des  richesses  ” ;  M.  Max  Gerard  on  “  Les  moyens 
financiers  de  I’industrie  beige  "  ;  and  Dr.  Poananski  on  Le  developpe- 
ment  des  villes  en  Belgique.” 

The  Giomale  degli  Economisti  for  April  includes  ”  Statistical  Signs 
of  the  Economic  Conditions  of  France,”  and  ”  The  Employment  of  the 
Coefficient  of  Correlation  in  Economic  Semiology,”  both  by  G.  Mortara, 
who  in  the  latter  indicates  a  grave  defect  in  the  method  in  vogue,  and 
proposes  a  remedy.  Other  contributions  are  concerned  with  economic 
indices,  Cournot’s  point  of  monopoly,  and  agrarian  statistics  of  Italy 
and  Germany. 

The  Rivista  Internazionale  for  March  contains  an  account  of  the 
Sicilian  Sulphur  Industry,  by  Luigi  Valente,  who  considers  the  various 
proposals  for  preventing  the  over-production  of  sulphur.  ”  Colonial 
Experiments  in  Neo-Latin  Africa,”  by  Carol  Grilli,  deals  with  afforesta¬ 
tion,  mining,  fisheries,  transport  and  commerce  in  Algeria  and  Tunis, 
and  also  the  fiscal  system  and  public  loans. 

The  Nationalokonomisk-Tidsskrift  for  March-April  includes  “  Sub¬ 
sidies  for  Overseas  Ocean  Steamers,”  by  Axel  Nielsen,  who  puts  for¬ 
ward  the  necessity  for  a  good  fleet  of  ships  carrying  merchandise ; 
“  The  National  Market,”  by  A.  Hoyer ;  and  “  Proportional  Repre¬ 
sentation  and  Public  Election,”  by  V.  Schou,  who  sets  forth  the  methods 
of  elections  and  representation  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Danish 
Parliament. 

In  the  Ekonomisk  Tidskrift  for  March  will  be  found  part  of  a 
correspondence  between  Fritz  H.  Son  Brock  and  Knut  Wicksell  on 
”  ‘  Dear  time  ’  Duties  and  Wages,”  which  is  continued  in  April,  and 
contributions  on  “  A  Question  concerning  Taxation  Liability  for 
Income  and  Property,”  and  “  The  Interest  from  Capital  Problem.” 
The  April  number  also  contains  an  article  by  David  Davidson  on  “  Bank 
Reform  in  the  United  States,”  in  which  the  new  law  is  explained.  Each 
number  includes  the  usual  monthly  statistics  of  Swedish  railways  and 
banks. 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


If  we  accept  David  Hume’s  notion  of  government,  and  few  shrewder 
persons  have  ever  passed  an  opinion  on  it.  Judicial  Staligtics,  1912 
(England  and  Wales,  Part  I.,  Criminal,  Cd.  7282,  1«.  6d. ;  Part  11., 
Civil,  Judicial,  Cd.  7267,  2«. ;  and  Scotland,  Cd.  7164,  1«.  4d.)  are 
the  most  important  official  returns  in  the  year.  In  both  countries 
there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  prosecutions  whether  for  indictable 
or  non-indictable  offences,  the  ffgures  being  the  highest  since  1908. 
The  remark  passed  lees  than  a  year  ago  by  an  illustrious  foreign  observer 
that  in  England  alone  of  Western  countries  crime  is  not  going  up, 
ceases,  at  least  for  the  nonce,  to  be  true.  In  Scotland  5000  more 
people  were  prosecuted  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly  than  in  1911, 
12,000  more  than  in  1910.  12,000  more  people  were  prosecuted  in 
England  and  Wales  for  drunkenness  than  in  1911,  22,000  more  than 
in  1910.  “Jeshurun  has  waxed  fat  and  kicked”  the  policeman  in 
these  years  of  good  trade  and  copious  overtime.  The  years  1911  and 
1912  showed  many  more  riot  cases  than  any  year  since  1893.  Offences 
against  the  Education  Acts,  supposed  to  be  disappearing  altogether 
in  these  days,  have  gone  up  17  per  cent,  in  England  and  Wales.  It 
is  usual  to  attribute  these  phenomena  simply  to  the  good  times.  We 
are  said  to  be  good  and  dutiful  only  when  we  are  hard  up,  like  the 
Devil  when  he  is  sick.  Other  causes  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader. 
The  preaching  of  discontent  and  anarchy  has  been  undeniably  more 
vigorous  than  for  a  number  of  years.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of 
“  Laura  Grey,”  or  that  of  a  man  in  London  who  pleaded  guilty  to 
a  charge  of  stealing  from  his  employer  and  defended  his  action  on 
the  ground  that  he  did  not  consider  his  wages  adequate.  The  Trade 
Disputes  Act  is  held  by  many  workmen  to  have  exercised  great  influence 
in  spreading  ideas  of  this  kind.  They  may  or  may  not  be  divine. 
Future  historians  must  decide.  In  David  Hume’s  time  internal  strife 
was  obviously  the  road  back  to  penury,  and  the  road  open  to  the  foreign 
invader.  The  people  of  this  island  have  not  for  nearly  four  genera¬ 
tions  known  the  feel  of  that  want  or  that  fear  which  are  ordinarily 
the  chief  forces  driving  men  in  masses  to  submit  to  law  and  order. 
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The  Scottish  Prison  Commissioners  have  something  to  say  about 
the  large  proportion — four-fifths — of  the  imprisonments  being  for 
failure  to  pay  fines.  They  infer  that  “  fines  in  Scotland  are,  as  a  rule, 
excessive  ”  !  The  likelihood  of  the  Commissioners  being  better  judges 
of  what  fines  to  inflict  than  the  sheriffs  is  so  ridiculous  that  it  need 
not  detain  us.  The  Sheriff  has  the  man  in  front  of  him,  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  a  sheet  of  figures.  The  phenomenon  is  none  the  less  interesting 
because  of  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  habits  of  the  people.  It  shows 
that  the  great  bulk  of  offenders  are  without  possessions.  They  spend 
their  money  on  perishables,  largely  liquid.  An  accompanying  pheno¬ 
menon  is  the  “  farmed-out  house,”  where  people  of  this  type  can  take 
up  their  abode  without  any  ”  home,”  an  arrangement  affording  excellent 
facilities  for  immorality  and  the  procuring  of  the  same.  The  sojourning 
of  this  type  that  accumulates  no  possessions  in  a  community  which, 
for  the  most  part,  does,  is  the  outstanding  social  canker  ;  and  experi¬ 
enced  people  dread  the  increase  of  this  phenomenon  through  the  working 
of  the  Insurance  Act.  The  great  majority  of  people  provided  against 
rainy  days  by  accumulating  possessions  with  an  eye  to  the  pawnshop. 
For  this  process  is  now  substituted  a  previous  payment  in  cash  and 
higher  prices  for  tea  and  sugar.  Fewer  pawnable  objects  will  now  be 
accumulated.  In  other  words,  less  of  a  “  home  ”  will  be  made,  and 
all  will  approximate  more  closely  to  the  shifting  and  shiftless  denizen 
of  the  “  farmed-out  house.” 

The  figures  under  the  Probation  of  Offenders  Act,  1907,  are  dis¬ 
appointing.  1911  showed  a  decline  in  its  application  from  1910,  and 
in  1912  it  was  only  used  in  11,193  cases.  Magistrates  are  said  to  place 
little  confidence  in  it.  No  doubt  it  will  require  time  to  find  or  make 
the  true  probation  officer.  It  is  therefore  not  yet  time  to  despond 
about  this  hopeful  principle. 

Civil  litigation  continues  to  diminish.  This  may  be  partly  due 
to  the  paternal  powers  now  exercised  by  such  officers  as  the  Chief 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  which  remind  us  of  the  great  old  days 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 

The  number  of  wives  lodging  petitions  of  divorce  continues  to  go 
up  much  more  rapidly  than  that  of  husbands. 

From  this  the  essential  function  of  government,  we  pass  naturally 
to  the  raising  of  the  money  to  pay  for  it,  and  this  quarter  gave  us  the 
Ftnof  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Local  Taxation  tn  England 
and  Wales  (Cd.  7315,  1«. :  Appendix  Cd.  7316,  3«.  Id.).  The  interest 
centres  upon  the  clamours  of  the  local  authorities  for  a  chance  to 
off-load  their  burdens  on  to  the  central  government,  or,  speaking 
roughly,  to  transfer  them  from  rates  to  income  tax,  customs  and  excise. 
In  the  case  of  rates,  where,  as  in  England,  the  collection  of  them  is 
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done  by  the  landlord,  the  local  authority  passes  on  the  bulk  of  the 
consequent  unpopularity  to  him  ;  while  in  national  taxes  the  unpopu¬ 
larity  of  the  duties  on  alcoholic  beverages,  tea,  sugar,  and  tobacco, 
is  partly  passed  on  to  the  shopkeeper,  while  the  income  tax  payer, 
having  no  political  power  and  therefore  no  friends,  does  not  count. 
The  attraction  of  the  scheme  to  most  minds  lies  in  the  transfer  of  the 
burden  to  the  income  tax  payer ;  but  there  is  also  the  Chinese  type  of 
mind  which,  regarding  the  people  as  sheep,  likes  to  have  the  handling 
of  large  grants  in  aid,  whereby  to  shepherd  the  local  authorities  into 
the  pen  of  duty. 

The  cause  is  aided  by  the  question-begging  phrase  “  semi-national 
services,”  such  as  Education,  Poor  Belief,  Lunatics,  Police,  Main  Roads, 
and  Sanitary  Officers.  Readiness  to  accept  the  phrase  and  its  impli¬ 
cations  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  our  belief  in  what  can  be  accomplished, 
which  is  worth  having,  by  the  expenditure  of  public  money  and  the 
activities  of  officials ;  and  it  depends  upon  the  glow  of  our  expectations 
from  a  number  of  modern  devices  for  social  betterment  at  present 
largely  taken  at  their  face  value.  No  doubt  many  local  authorities 
stoutly  resist  the  imposition  of  these  duties  and  the  expenditure  involved 
in  performing  them.  The  higher  the  grant  in  aid,  the  more  rapidly 
can  their  hands  be  forced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  higher  the  grant 
in  aid  and  the  more  effective  the  interference  by  the  central  authority, 
the  less  will  the  local  people  use  their  intelligence  to  cope  with  the 
problems  for  themselves.  Is  the  local  authority  alwajrs  wrong  and 
always  wicked,  after  all,  when  it  refuses  to  divert  part  of  the  wealth 
it  produces  to  put  into  operation  schemes  planned  in  Whitehall  which 
do  not  appear  to  it  to  be  valuable  ? 

The  local  authorities  raised  £12  millions  in  1891-2  and  spent 
£20,  and  raised  £33  and  spent  £54  in  1911-12.  The  committee’s 
recommendation  would  increase  the  grants  by  nearly  £5  millions. 
They  would  abolish  the  Assigned  Revenues  system,  thus,  no  doubt, 
achieving  simplification,  but  losing  the  element  of  the  “  cut-youi- 
coat-acoording-to-your-cloth  ”  principle,  which  is  so  hateful  to  the 
mandarin,  but  so  dear  to  conunon-sense.  They  wish  the  Land 
Valuation  Office  to  prepare  all  valuations  for  rating  purposes,  thus 
finding  work  for  that  office  in  what  is  at  least  an  established  and 
accustomed  branch  of  activity.  They  wish  steps  to  be  taken  to 
reduce  “  the  excessive  cost  of  the  present  prooedure  for  the  extension 
of  urban  boundaries.”  The  whole  business  being  largely  fictitious, 
and  one  in  which  the  supply  and  demand  of  services  can  have  very 
little  play,  it  seems  both  sound  and  hopeful  to  endeavour  to  cut  down 
the  expense.  They  give  no  encouragement  to  the  single  taxer,  nor 
do  they  recommend  a  local  income  tax,  though  they  describe  its 
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operation  in  Prussia  and  Switzerland,  but  not,  be  it  observed,  in  Japan. 
In  a  memorandum  by  Sir  George  Gibb  w'e  find  that  rates  for  the  upkeep 
of  roads  vary  from  2d.  to  3s.  in  the  £ !  and  in  another  by  the  Home 
Office  that  it  took  from  1857  to  1890  to  bring  every  police  force  in 
the  country  up  to  “  efficiency  ”  by  the  grant  in  aid  system — a  sub¬ 
stantial  record  of  endurance  by  recalcitrant  local  authorities ! 

“  George  Birmingham  ”  has  rendered  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
for  Ireland  so  ridiculous  that  the  mere  fact  of  its  continuing  to  exist 
and  publish  a  21st  Report  (Cd.  7312,  id.)  seems  an  insult  to  our  common 
sense.  It  began  with  a  fixed  income  of  £41,250  and  now  has  £250,000. 
Its  activities  cover  one-third  of  the  island  and  one-sixth  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  Apparently  the  supply  of  “  ’gested  chickens,”  boats  and 
tackle  for  people  to  steal  and  lose  is  not  its  sole  business,  for  we  read 
that,  up  to  the  date  of  the  report,  it  had  purchased  or  was  in  negotiation 
for  the  purchase  of  land  to  the  value  of  £9,580,178.  This  it  resells, 
and  manages  pending  resale.  It  is  a  big  business,  but  the  reader  has 
no  means  of  judging  whether  the  Board  does  it  well. 

Coming  now  to  some  of  the  sources  from  which  these  taxes  are 
raised  and  these  activities  paid  for,  we  find  statistics  of  the  Production 
and  Consumption  of  Iron  Ore  and  Pig  Iron  (H.  C.  284,  Id.),  revealing 
that  since  1908  the  import  of  iron  ore  into  Germany  and  Belgium  have 
more  than  doubled,  while  that  into  the  United  Kingdom  has  fallen  to 
two-thirds.  It  seems  remarkable  that  France  exports  8  million  tons 
of  iron  ore  instead  of  consuming  it.  The  same  paper  shows  that 
the  United  States  of  America  now  produce  nearly  one-half  the  world’s 
steel,  and  Germany  most  of  the  other  half,  the  United  Kingdom  account¬ 
ing  for  only  one-twelfth.  If  it  is  true  that  the  relative  importance  of 
countries  to-day  is  their  place  in  iron  and  steel  production,  we  cut  a 
small  figure. 

The  Mines  and  Quarries,  General  Report  for  1911,  Part  IV.  (Cd.  7217, 
1«.  8d.)  tells  us  that,  in  that  year,  of  the  six  and  a  half  million  miners 
in  the  world,  2,260,096  were  employed  in  the  British  Empire,  1,179,101 
of  them  in  the  United  Kingdom,  just  over  one  million  in  Germany, 
and  nearly  a  million  in^the  United  States  of  America.  The  Empire  pro¬ 
duces  well  over  half  the  fine  gold  in  the  world,  and  well  over  half  the 
tin,  but  not  so  much  as  one  forty-fifth  part  of  the  petroleum.  The 
death  rates  in  British,  German,  and  American  coal  mines  in  1911  were 
1*70,  1'95,  and  3'79  per  thousand  respectively. 

The  Coal  Tables,  1912  (H.  C.  285,  5^.)  show  a  very  striking  difference 
between  the  output  of  coal  per  miner  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  former  being  not  much  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  latter.  A  coalowner  suggests,  however,  that  no  inference 
can  be  drawn  from  these  figures  either  as  to  the  competence  and  diligence 
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of  the  men  or  the  machinery  equipment  of  the  mines.  The  discrepancy 
depends  almost  wholly  on  the  position  of  the  coal  to  be  hewn. 

We  are  sometimes  rendered  anxious  by  the  idea  that  we  are  living 
by  exporting  the  coal  which  is  the  very  means  upon  which  we  depend 
to  keep  going  at  all.  This  paper  shows  that  though  we  exported 
67  million  tons  in  1912,  Germany  was  not  far  behind  with  an  export 
of  42^.  The  great  coal  strike  of  1912  reduced  oui  output  by  9  million 
tons. 

The  Scottish  DeparttnetUal  Committee  on  the  North  Sea  Fishing  Industry 
(Pt.  I.,  Cd.  7221,  3«.  Id.)  say  that  “  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  there 
has  been  an  arrest  of  development  of  the  Scottish  fisheries  because  of 
lack  of  Government  aid.  In  fact,  evidence  was  given  that  there  was 
a  real  risk  of  over-development.”  Two  dissentient  members  wished 
to  apply  ”  ’gested  Board  ”  methods  to  them. 

Readers  interested  in  profit  sharing  will  welcome  the  Report  on 
Profit-sharing  and  Labour  Copartnership  Abroad  (Cd.  7283,  S^d.).  Such 
enterprises  are  more  varied  in  France  than  in  this  country,  and  include 
some  famous  concerns  in  Germany  such  as  the  Zeiss  works ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  the  headway  made  does  not  seem  to  be  greater  abroad  than 
here. 

Followmg  the  plan  adopted  in  recent  years  of  giving  a  brief  history 
of  some  section  of  their  work,  the  Board  of  Education,  in  their  Report 
for  1912-1913  (Cd.  7341,  215  pp.,  lid.),  have  devoted  their  first  chapter 
to  a  survey  of  the  evolution  of  the  training  of  elementary  teachers. 
Commencing  in  1805,  when  £400  was  raised  by  subscription  as  capital, 
“  Joseph  Lancaster  was  emboldened  to  board,  clothe,  and  apprentice 
*  for  several  years,  a  number  of  young  lads  then  leading  monitors  in 
my  school.’  ”  The  growth  of  the  movement  is  traced  to  the  year  1890, 
when  day  training  colleges  attached  to  a  university  first  received 
recognition,  and  thence  on  to  the  present  day,  when  the  training  of 
elementary  teachers  ranks  amongst  the  most  important  functions  of 
the  Board.  One  great  reform  has  been  introduced  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  the  extension  of  the  length  of  the  maximum  training 
from  three  to  four  years.  By  this  arrangement  students  are  enabled 
to  devote  their  first  three  years  to  working  for  a  degree,  the  fourth  being 
reserved  for  purely  professional  training.  Last  year  extensive  altera¬ 
tions  were  made  in  the  curriculum  and  examinations  for  two-year 
students,  in  order  to  give  more  freedom  to  training  colleges  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  individual  students. 

The  remaining  chapters  deal  with  elementary  schools,  secondary 
schools,  technical  institution  courses,  schools  of  art,  examinations  in 
science  and  art,  universities,  and  university  colleges. 

The  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  Fifty-Seventh  Annual  Report 
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of  the  Registrar-General  for  Scotland,  1911  (Cd.  7332,  399  pp.  2s.),  is 
due  to  the  reorganization  of  the  system  of  preparing  Scottish  vital 
statistics.  The  principal  changes  are  the  adoption  of  Public  Health 
Districts — ^burghs  and  county  districts — as  the  geographical  units ; 
the  correction  of  all  local,  not  national,  birth  and  death  statistics  for 
those  events  occurring  and  registered  in  public  health  districts  difierent 
from  those  of  the  usual  residence ;  the  postponement  of  the  more 
elaborate  marriage  statistics  of  the  year  to  the  following  year’s  report ; 
the  adoption  of  the  international  classification  of  the  causes  of  death 
in  order  to  facilitate  comparisons  between  Scottish  statistical  obser¬ 
vations  and  those  of  other  countries ;  the  use  of  a  new  method  of 
estimating  national  and  local  populations  in  post-censal  periods,  the 
previous  method,  which  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  rate 
of  increase  or  decrease  shown  by  censal  figures  which  occurred  during 
the  previous  inter-censal  period  continues  during  the  post-censal 
period,  having  proved  unsatisfactory  ;  and  the  adoption  of  the  Hollerith 
system  of  mechanical  card  tabulation  in  the  place  of  the  ticking-sheet. 

According  to  the  1911  census,  the  population  of  Scotland  was 
4,760,904,  of  whom  2,308,839  wtere  males  and  2,452,065  females.  The 
births  regbtered  during  that  year  numbered  121,850.  This  number 
is  2209  less  than  those  registered  in  the  previous  year,  7137  less  than 
the  average  registered  annually  during  the  previous  five  years,  and 
8843  less  than  the  average  during  the  preceding  ten  years.  The  births 
in  1911  were  fewer  than  the  number  registered  in  any  single  year  since 
1873,  with  the  exception  of  1890,  when  the  births  of  the  year  numbered 
121,526.  31,811  marriages  were  registered,  being  909  more  than 
in  the  previous  year,  but  the  number  is  the  same  as  the  average  during 
the  previous  five  years,  and  14  less  than  the  average  during  the  previous 
ten  years. 

The  deaths  registered  numbered  71,732,  or  536  less  than  in  1910, 
3802  fewer  than  the  average  during  the  previous  five  years,  and  4692 
less  than  the  average  during  the  previous  ten  years.  The  number  was 
the  smallest  registered  in  any  year  since  1896,  when  the  deaths  numbered 
70.677. 

Vol.  XLVIII.,  Part  I.,  of  the  Agricultural  Statistics,  1913  (Cd.  7325, 
119  pp.,  6d.),  contains  the  acreage  and  live  stock  returns  of  England 
and  Wales,  with  summaries  for  the  United  Kingdom.  There  are  in 
England  and  Wales  37,138,765  acres  of  land,  and  199,100  acres  of 
inland  water.  88  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  either  arable,  grass,  or  wood¬ 
land,  while  the  remaining  12  per  cent,  comprises  holdings  of  one  acre 
or  less,  urban  areas,  land  used  for  industrial  or  transit  purposes,  such 
as  mines,  railways,  roads,  and  factories,  and  waste  land.  27,129,382 
acres  were  under  crops  or  grass,  a  figure  representing  a  decrease  of 
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45,208  acres  from  the  previous  year.  Woods,  including  plantations 
and  coppice,  occupied  1,884,068  acres,  a  reduction  of  15,766  acres  since 
1905.  The  number  of  agricultural  holdings  over  one  acre  was  435,677, 
or  209  less  than  the  previous  year.  More  than  half  the  agricultural 
area  was  farmed  in  holdings  of  over  150  acres,  about  one-fourth 
in  holdings  of  over  300  acres,  and  nearly  one-third  in  holdings  from  50 
to  150  acres.  Of  these  last  the  number  of  occupiers  amounted  to 
91,000,  or  21  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

5,235,144  acres  were  under  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  or  157,227  acres 
less  than  in  1912.  The  area  of  barley  increased  by  102,328  acres, 
but  that  under  wheat  was  161,776,  and  oats  97,779  acres  less  than  the 
previous  year.  There  was  a  reduction  of  106,500  acres  under  potato 
and  root  crops.  The  chief  reason  given  for  the  decline  was  the 
abnormally  dry  weather  of  the  late  spring  and  summer  months,  pre¬ 
venting  farmers  from  sowing  root  crops  under  favourable  conditions. 
The  area  under  fruit  was  290,267  acres,  being  a  reduction  of  3759  acres 
from  the  year  before. 

Part  II.  (Cd.  7334,  186  pp.,  3|d.)  deals  with  the  returns  of  crops 
in  England  and  Wales,  with  summaries  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
According  to  this,  meadow  and  clover  hay  and  potatoes  were  the  only 
crops  of  which  the  yields  were  not  below  the  average.  The  greatest 
deficiencies  were  in  oats,  roots,  and  hops.  Wheat  showed  an  average 
yield  of  31*23  bushels  per  acre,  an  amount  very  little  below  the  average 
of  the  previous  ten  years.  The  total  production  was  6,642,178  quarters, 
or  76,000  more  than  the  ten  years’  average.  Barley  averaged  32*45 
bushels  per  acre,  |  of  a  bushel  below  the  average.  The  total  pro¬ 
duction,  however,  6,322,840  quarters,  was  94,000  quarters  above  the 
ten  years’  average.  There  was  a  large  falling  off  in  the  yield  of  oats, 
since  the  38  bushels  per  acre  was  2^  busheb  below  the  average,  the 
lowest  yield  in  any  of  the  previous  ten  years  except  1912.  The  total 
crop  amounted  to  9,378,837  quarters,  or  373,000  quarters  less  than  the 
ten  years’  average.  The  production  of  beans  was  the  lowest  since 
1904,  the  total  of  914,722  quarters  being  90,000  below  the  ten  years’ 
average.  The  production  of  peas,  421,736  quarters,  was  the  lowest 
returned  since  official  statistics  have  been  taken.  The  yield  of  potatoes 
per  acre  was  6*55  tons,  or  0*57  ton  above  the  average  for  the  previous 
decade.  Hay  from  clover  and  seeds  yielded  31*86  cwts.  per  acre, 
or  2*88  cwts.  above  the  ten  years’  average.  The  total  production  of 
clover  hay  amounted  to  2,709,068  tons,  being  678,000  tons  more  than 
in  1912.  Meadow  hay  reached  a  total  of  6,343,254  cwts.,  or  249,000 
more  than  in  1912.  This  is  the  highest  yield  since  1907.  The  yield 
of  hops  per  acre  was  7*17  cwts.,  or  3*55  below  that  of  1912,  and  1*93 
less  than  the  ten  years’  average.  Thu  total  production  amounted 
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to  255,641  cwt8.,  as  compared  with  the  decennial  average  of 
371,000. 

Small  holdings  is  the  subject  of  Part  I.  of  the  Annual  Report  of 
Proceedings  under  the  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Acts,  1908  and 
1910,  etc.  (Cd.  7328,  58  pp.,  3d.).  The  amount  of  land  actually  acquired 
for  small  holdings  by  County  Councils  in  England  and  Wales  is  179,204 
acres,  of  which  124,917  acres  were  purchased  for  £4,074,885,  and  54,287 
leased  for  rents  amounting  to  £65,442  a  year.  2636  acres  have  been 
acquired  by  councils  of  County  Boroughs,  1054  acres  of  which  were 
purchased  for  £51,536,  and  1582  leased  for  rents  amounting  to  £2479 
a  year.  3982  applications  from  individuals  and  15  from  associations 
were  received  by  County  Councils  during  1913.  The  amount  of  land 
applied  for  was  69,622  acres.  988  of  the  total  number  of  applicants 
were  described  as  agricultural  labourers,  and  30  per  cent,  of  the  total 
asked  for  houses  to  be  provided  on  their  holdings.  24,493  acres  were 
acquired  by  County  Councils  during  the  year.  Of  these  20,622  acres 
were  purchased  for  £684,417,  and  3871  leased  for  £5295  per  annum. 
These  figures  represent  a  decrease  of  9000  acres  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1913,  11,063  small  holdings  had  been  provided  by 
County  Councils,  excluding  1424  holdings  let  to  associations.  The 
average  sine  of  the  holdings  in  England  and  Wales  is  14‘3  acres,  the 
English  average  being  13‘2  acres  and  the  Welsh  30'9.  The  great 
difference  in  the  two  averages  is  due  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  soil 
in  Wales. 

2159  dwelling  houses  have  been  erected  on  small  holdings,  149  of 
which  were  provided  during  1913.  19  per  cent,  of  the  holdings  now 
have  dwelling  houses  upon  them. 

79  individuals  and  1  association  applied  to  councils  of  County 
Boroughs  during  the  year.  The  area  applied  for  was  450  acres.  1658 
applications  from  individuals  and  9  from  associations  have  been  received 
since  the  Act  came  into  operation.  The  total  area  applied  for  was  15,786 
acres. 

Part  n.  of  the  report  (Cd.  7336, 118  pp.,  3d.)  is  concerned  with  allot¬ 
ments  and  the  other  Acts  mentioned  in  the  title.  There  are  approxi¬ 
mately  8300  allotment  authorities,  from  7950  of  which  returns  were 
received.  In  most  cases  the  returns  show  that  no  land  is  held  for 
allotments,  nor  have  any  applications  been  received.  In  1932  cases 
only  the  returns  showed  that  some  action  had  been  taken  with  regard 
to  albtments  during  1913.  1482  of  these  were  from  Parish  Councils, 
292  from  Urban  District  Conncib,  157  from  Town  Councils,  and  1  from 

ithe  London  County  Council.  At  the  end  of  1913,  the  amount  of  land 
let  for  allotments  by  local  authorities  in  England  and  Wales  was  31,271 
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acres.  Of  these  7532  acres  were  the  property  of  the  Councils  and  23,739 
leased.  There  were  118,240  individual  tenants  and  49  associations. 
14,897  individuals  and  6  associations  applied  for  3,744  acres  during 
1913.  Applications  for  houses  to  the  number  of  36  were  received,  but 
none  have  been  provided  at  present. 

1395  acres  were  acquired  during  the  year,  as  compared  with  1259 
in  1912.  Of  these  494  acres  were  purchased  at  a  cost  of  £43,810,  and 
901  leased  at  annual  rents  amounting  to  £2063.  £90  per  acre  was  the 
average  price  for  land  purchased,  and  the  average  rent  £2  5s.  9d.  per 
acre. 

The  minutes  of  evidence  taken  in  connexion  with  the  Inquiry  into 
the  Housing  Conditions  of  the  Working  Classes  in  the  City  of  Dublin 
are  published  as  an  Appendix  to  the  recently  issued  report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  appointed  to  deal  with  the  subject  (Cd.  7317, 
393  pp.,  4s.). 

The  volume  for  1913  on  the  Aliens  Act,  1905  (Cd.  7345,  75  pp.,  7id.), 
contains  a  statement  with  regard  to  the  expulsion  of  aliens,  and  the 
Eighth  Annual  Report  of  U.M.  Inspector  under  the  Act. 

The  total  number  of  aliens  arriving  in  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  year  was  691,429,  out  of  which  number  546,454  came  from  European 
or  Mediterranean  ports.  The  total  number  of  departures  was  655,444, 
of  whom  423,393  embarked  for  European  or  Mediterranean  ports. 
The  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  was  35,985,  as  compared  with 
20,206  in  1912. 

2202  convicted  aliens  were  received  into  prisons  in  the  United  Kingdom 
during  1913,  of  which  336  were  recommended  for  expulsion.  2866 
expulsion  orders  have  been  made  since  the  Act  came  into  operation. 
Out  of  this  number  expelled  only  56  were  found  in  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  year. 

J.  C.  Pringle  and  J.  L.  Dougan. 


REVIEWS. 

SOCIAL  WORK  IN  LONDON,  1869  TO  1912:  a  History  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society.  By  Helen  Bosanquet,  LL.D. 
[xi,  420  pp.  8vo.  8s.  net.  John  Murray.  London,  1914.] 

This  book,  as  its  name  implies,  is  something  more  than  the  mere 
history  of  a  society.  It  is  at  once  a  record  of  the  most  important 
social  activities  that  have  been  undertaken  in  London  over  a  period 
of  nearly  fifty  years  and  a  reflection  of  the  social  conditions  which  have 
necessitated  these  activities.  Even  where  the  narrative  is  more 
exclusively  directed  to  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  it  concerns  itself 
with  the  evolution  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  Society  is  based 
rather  than  with  “  its  corporeal  manifestations,  its  offices,  balance 
sheets,  and  subscription  lists,  though  these,  too,  have  their  place.” 
In  a  word,  it  is  the  history  of  a  movement  rather  than  one  of  the 
machinery  and  of  the  actors  in  the  movement — a  movement  repre¬ 
senting  a  school  of  thought  which  must  always  play  an  important 
part  in  social  and  economic  development. 

This  Society  was  “  the  product  of  many  minds  struggling  to  find 
solutions  for  social  problems  such  as  perplex  us  to-day  in  a  milder 
form.”  The  conditions  in  London  fifty  years  ago  were  very  different 
from  those  of  to-day.  The  problem  of  neglected  childhood  had  hardly 
been  touched.  Housing  and  sanitation  were  in  an  appalling  condition. 
Pauperism,  in  every  form,  was  rampant  and  the  increase  of  crime  and 
mendicancy  the  despair  of  social  reformers.  Conditions  similar  to 
those  existing  before  the  reform  of  the  poor-law  had  reasserted  them¬ 
selves  in  many  places.  Guardians  in  the  East  End  of  London  were 
sitting  under  police  protection  surrounded  by  threatening  crowds 
of  paupers.  A  contemporary  writer  (Parochial  Critic,  March  3rd, 
1870)  says,  That  tens  of  thousands  of  mendicants  should  march  forth 
every  morning — not  to  work,  or  seek  work — ^but  to  beg :  not  to  con¬ 
tribute  by  their  industry,  but  to  prey  upon  those  who  do,  is  an  evil 
so  great  and  humiliating  as  to  demand  a  strong  remedy.” 

And  so  the  degradation,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  population  of 
London  proceeded  apace.  The  secretary  of  the  Newcastle  Charity 
VoL.  XXIV.— No.  3.  z 
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Organization  Society — ^believed  to  have  been  the  late  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead 
— wrote  thus  in  1870 :  “  I  regret  to  have  to  inform  you  that  nearly 
every  employer  here  refuses  to  have  London  men.”  One  says,  “  It 
will  be  no  use  sending  men  from  the  Thames  or  similar  places,  whose 
constitutions  are  broken  and  the  men  enfeebled  by  every  kind  of  dis¬ 
sipation  and  excess.”  Another,  “  We  are  afraid  of  London  men.  They 
are  shuffling,  lazy,  and  know  too  much.” 

It  was  under  these  conditions  that  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
came  into  existence.  It  can  hardly  be  said  of  it  that  it  was  born  at 
any  given  moment.  Like  Topsy,  “  it  growed,”  and  in  its  earlier  stages 
passed  through  several  phases  and  under  several  names.  It  was, 
in  its  essentials,  the  concrete  form  of  the  reaction  of  public  opinion 
against  the  pauperizing  tendencies  of  the  age.  This  reaction  was 
perhaps  primarily  due  to  the  social  researches  and  teaching  of  Edward 
Denison,  the  pioneer  “  settler  ”  in  East  London.  Denison  died  pre¬ 
maturely,  soon  after  his  entry  into  Parliament  as  member  for  Newark, 
but  his  work  lived  after  him  and  still  lives.  The  Society  had  many 
struggles  in  its  early  days.  It  was  at  one  time  only  saved  from  extinc¬ 
tion  by  a  donation  of  £100  from  Mr.  Ruskin.  But  it  soon  gained 
strength  and  attracted  to  itself  some  of  the  foremost  men  and  women 
of  the  time,  such  as  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  Lord  Lichfield,  Mr.  Ruskin, 
Miss  Octavia  Hill,  and  many  others.  Lord  Shaftesbury  identified 
himself  closely  with  much  of  its  social  enterprise.  From  the  first  it 
adopted  a  wide  programme  and  put  forward  as  its  main  object  **  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor,”  and  nothing  was  held  to 
be  outside  its  scope  that  could  lead  to  that  end.  It  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  even  in  those  days  the  public  was  “  besieged  with  papers 
and  theories  on  such  familiar  subjects  as  housing,  sanitation,  ii^nt 
mortality,  milk  supply,  medical  reform,  death  rates,  employment 
of  mothers,  overcrowding,  physical  degeneration,  and  the  like,”  and 
that  “  there  is  hardly  a  problem  of  those  we  discuss  to-day  which  was 
not  well  to  the  fore  even  then.”  It  will  be  a  revelation  to  many  even 
of  those  who  have  long  been  workers  for  the  Society  to  learn  from  Mrs. 
Bosanquet’s  narrative  how  much  of  what  is  now  known  as  “social 
reform,”  has  grown  out  of  the  pioneer  work  of  the  Society.  In  the 
’seventies,  for  instance,  it  tackled  the  housing  question  and  directly 
inspired  the  first  Artisan  Dwellings  Acts.  About  the  same  time  it 
was  hammering  away  at  sanitation,  and  took  a  large  part  in  the  initiation 
of  the  Mansion  House  Council  upon  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  and 
in  the  formation  and  work  of  Sanitary  Aid  Conunittees.  It  raised 
the  question  of  the  better  treatment  of  vagrancy,  and  propounded 
a  policy  which  after  nuiny  years  has  met  with  official  recognition. 
It  pressed  for  reform  in  the  administration  of  blind  charities,  medical 
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oharitiee,  and  the  like.  The  germ  of  the  Mental  Deficiency  Act  may 
be  traced  back  to  those  early  days  when  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  and 
others  called  attention  to  the  position  of  those  who  were  then  called 
“  improvable  idiots,”  and  it  was  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  who  first  coined 
for  them  the  more  elegant  title  of  the  “  mentally  deficient.”  The 
formation  and  organization  of  Children’s  Care  Committees  is  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  action  of  the  Society.  The  Society  has  done  much 
to  concentrate  public  attention  upon  the  evils  of  casual  labour ;  in 
1905  and  1906  it  formed  a  special  Committee  upon  the  subject,  and 
the  report  of  that  Committee  has  inspired  much  recent  legislation. 

There  is  a  plant  (says  Mrs.  Bosanquet)  popularly  known  as  the 
“  mother  of  thousands,”  because  of  its  habit  of  growing  baby  plants 
at  the  end  of  the  leaves,  which  it  maintains  till  they  have  developed 
roots,  and  then  drops  gently  to  the  ground.  The  Charity  Organi¬ 
zation  Society  has  had  many  such  offspring.  Its  effects  upon  legis¬ 
lation  and  municipal  action  have  already  been  hinted  at.  But  it 
has  also,  in  fifty  years,  formed  and  shed  off  from  itself  many  forms  of 
voluntary  activity  which  continue  to  maintain  a  useful  and  independent 
existence.  Amongst  these  may  be  named  the  Charity  Voting  Reform 
Association,  which  continues  to  do  useful  work,  and  the  Provident 
Dispensary  Association,  which  has  organized  a  network  of  provident 
dispensaries  throughout  the  metropolis.  These  dispensaries  have 
done  a  large  amount  of  excellent  work,  but  it  appears  probable 
that  they  will  be  extinguished  by  the  Insurance  Act.  The  Invalid 
Children’s  Aid  Association,  one  of  the  most  active  agencies  for  the 
relief  of  sick  and  crippled  children,  started  life  as  a  sub-committee 
of  the  Society.  So,  too,  did  the  “  Almoners’  Council,”  which  is  now 
an  independent  organization,  though  chiefly  worked  by  an  officer  of 
the  Society.  The  School  of  Sociology,  originally  formed  by  the  Society 
in  order  to  promote  a  practical  and  scientific  study  of  social  problems, 
has  now  been  incorporated  in  the  London  School  of  Economics. 
The  Society  has  lately  been  actively  engaged  in  the  promotion 
of  phthisical  dispensaries ;  it  has  recently  started  a  movement  for 
the  “  improvement  of  bad  areas,”  for  which,  through  its  forty-two 
Committees  in  London,  it  possesses  exceptional  facilities.  Last, 
but  not  least,  it  is  gradually  working  out  a  system  for  the  voluntary 
registration  of  charitable  relief,  a  system  which  offers  almost  unlimited 
opportunities  for  the  work  of  charity  organization. 

The  Society  has  met  with  much  unpopularity  and  obloquy  in  its 
career.  It  is,  of  course,  execrated  by  the  many  impostors  and  fraudulent 
charity  mongers  whom  it  has  been  obliged  to  expose.  But  it  has 
also  met  with  an  unpopularity,  which  concerns  it  much  more  seriously, 
at  the  hands  of  many  estimable  and  excellent  people  whom  it  would 
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gladly  reckon  as  its  friends.  This  sort  of  unpopularity  it  believes  to 
be  largely  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  its  action  which  Mrs. 
Bosanquet’s  book  should  do  much  to  remove. 

It  has  in  fifty  years  found  several  imitators  in  people  who  accept 
its  general  propositions,  but  demur,  sometimes  to  its  methods,  some¬ 
times  to  its  principles.  “  From  time  to  time,”  says  Mrs.  Bosanquet, 
“  in  the  history  of  the  Society  we  come  across  attempts  to  capture  or 
supersede  it  by  rival  agencies.  The  lines  upon  which  these  attempts 
are  made  are  singularly  alike.  Their  promoters  ‘recognize  the  use¬ 
fulness  ’  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  but  point  out  that  it 
is  hampered  in  its  work  by  an  unpopular  name  and  by  a  too  strict 
adherence  to  principles.  They  make  a  bid  for  popularity  by  assuming 
an  attractive  title  .  .  .  they  utilize  the  experience  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  to  give  an  air  of  wisdom  to  their  appeals  for 
funds.  .  .  .  Finally,  they  suggest  that,  as  they  have  discovered  the 
right  way  to  combine  popularity  with  efficiency,  the  Society  should 
either  adopt  their  name  or  resign  its  workers  and  officers  to  their 
use.  When  that  ofier  is  declined  they  languish  for  a  few  years  and 
quietly  die.” 

The  first  of  these  imitators  was  established  as  far  back  as  1887, 
and  its  “  attractive  title  ”  was  that  of  “  The  Friendly  Workers.”  In 
1893  a  conference  was  held  at  the  Mansion  House  to  discuss  the  question 
of  extending  the  movement,  which  had  originated  in  a  small  district  of 
Kensington,  to  the  whole  of  London.  The  then  Bishop  of  London  was  in 
the  chair,  and  his  verdict,  after  hearing  the  discussion,  was  that  “  the 
scheme  was  charity  organization  without  the  safeguards.”  The  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  organizers  of  the  movement  was  as  follows :  “  The 
cost  would  be  greatly  reduced  if  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
were  to  agree  to  dissolve  itself ;  the  services  of  the  able  and  intelligent 
officials  of  that  organization  with  the  officers  could  be  advantageously 
utilized  by  the  new  association.” 

There  have  been  several  subsequent  imitators  of  the  Society  who 
have  been  and  are  still  working  for  the  same  end.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  the  ”  Social  Welfare  Association  for  London,”  which,  begin¬ 
ning  as  an  ofishoot  of  this  Society,  "  has  gradually  worked  itself  into 
a  state  of  independence  and  finally  of  rivalry.”  The  distinctive 
feature  of  this  Association  is  that  not  only  does  it  discard  the  unpopular 
name  of  charity  organization,  but  that  it  expressly  disclaims  the 
adoption  of  the  principles  upon  which  charity  organization  is  based. 
Subject  to  this  it  proposes  to  do  practically  the  same  work  as  that  of 
the  Charity  Organizatiou  Society,  and  it  has  repeatedly  invited  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  to  join  it.  The  S^iety,  however,  has 
declined  on  the  ground  that  it  would  by  doing  so  be  "accepting 
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responsibility  without  power,”  and  that  the  question  of  principle  or  no 
principle  is  a  fundamental  point  of  difference.  And,  indeed,  looking 
back  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  this  Society  could  never  have  attained 
its  present  position  unless  it  had  been  actuated  by  certain  principles 
and  inspired  by  a  definite  creed.  “  Principle  ”  is  only  another  word 
for  the  teaching  of  experience,  and  it  is  upon  the  application  of  the 
teaching  of  experience  to  the  solution  of  social  problems  that  the  whole 
work  and  the  whole  coherence  of  the  Society  is  based.  Without 
principle  there  can  be  no  unity  of  purpose  and  no  common  faith. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  course  of  a  short  notice  to  do  more  than  to 
touch  upon  a  few  of  the  activities  enumerated  by  Mrs.  Bosanquet. 
Those  who  are  sufficiently  interested  will  turn  to  the  book  itself.  There 
are  two  often  repeated  criticisms  of  the  Society  to  which  her  narrative 
furnishes  an  abundant  reply. 

The  first  is  that  the  Society  is  “  negative,  not  positive.”  The  one 
thing  that  will  probably  most  impress  any  one  who  peruses  these  pages 
is  the  extraordinary  constructiveness  of  its  work.  Even  a  hostile  critic 
has  admitted  in  a  Fabian  pamphlet  that  it  has  done  much  to  alter  the 
whole  tone  of  public  opinion  in  matters  affecting  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

The  second  criticism — nearly  as  common  a  one — is  that  the  Society 
“  has  done  good  work  in  its  day,”  but  that  now  it  is  out  of  date  and 
not  adapted  or  adaptable  to  present  conditions.  But  to  this  again 
the  most  cursory  perusal  of  the  book  affords  a  complete  answer.  It 
continues  to  initiate  fresh  activities  in  connexion  with  the  treatment 
of  phthisis,  the  improvement  of  bad  local  conditions,  the  registration 
of  charitable  relief.  Its  workers  take  a  prominent  part  in  all  the 
newest  social  developments,  such  as  the  care  of  school  children  or  of 
nursing  mothers  and  newly-born  infants,  the  work  of  Pension  Com¬ 
mittees,  Insurance  Committees,  and  Juvenile  Advisory  Committees. 

That  it  has  been  able  to  preserve  this  vitality  and  adaptability 
is  due  chiefly  to  one  man,  namely,  Dr.  C.  S.  Loch,  who  has  directed  its 
work  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Dr.  Loch  has  been  associated  directly 
or  indirectly  with  almost  every  important  social  movement  since  he 
became  secretary  to  the  Society.  He  has  been  a  leading  member  of 
three  Royal  Commissions,  and  has  served  upon  innumerable  other 
bodies  of  a  semi-public  description.  His  reputation  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States  is,  if  possible,  greater  than  it  is  in  his  own  country. 
The  only  public  recognition  that  he  has  met  with  has  been  at  the  hands 
of  his  own  University  and  of  that  of  St.  Andrews.  We  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  the  appreciation  of  him  contained  in  the  Oxford 
Magazine  in  March,  1905,  when  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  was  conferred 
upon  him. 

“  Mr.  Charles  Stewart  Loch  is  one  of  the  most  surprising  facts  of 
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the  present  day.  Here  is  a  man  with  no  official  position,  no  letters 
after  his  name,  not  even  a  ribbon,  whose  name  is  known  everywhere, 
whose  influence  is  felt  everywhere.  That  he  was  educated  at 
Glenalmond  and  Balliol  means  comparatively  little ;  his  life  begins 
with  his  appointment  as  secretary  to  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
and,  even  more,  the  life  of  the  Society  dates  from  his  appointment. 
He  has  formulated  a  principle  and  created  a  type.  The  Society,  when  he 
joined  it,  represented  a  praiseworthy  if  somewhat  Utopian  effort  to 
bring  about  co-operation  in  the  charitable  world  and  unity  amongst 
its  workers.  It  has  since  became  the  repository  of  wise  counsels  in 
all  matters  concerning  the  relief  of  the  poor.  It  is  widely  disliked  and 
universally  trusted.  Its  friends  are  few  and  they  are  voces  in  deserio, 
but  they  win  a  hearing.  That  independence  is  among  the  most  valuable 
of  the  goods  and  chattels  that  a  man  possesses ;  that  to  wound  inde¬ 
pendence  is  to  do  grievous  harm  ;  that  to  foster  independence  is  true 
charity ;  that  character  is  nine-tenths  of  life ;  that  the  State  shares 
with  indiscriminate  charity  the  distinction  of  being  a  mighty  engine 
for  evil — these  and  kindred  precepts  are  summed  up  under  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  principles.  Now,  the  fount  and  source  of  all 
these  is  Mr.  Loch.  He  resembles  the  oracle  at  Delphi  more  than  any 
modern  institution,  inasmuch  as  to  him  come  all  those  who  are  in 
doubt  about  their  charitable  conduct  and  the  effect  of  action.  To 
all  such  from  his  shrine  at  Denison  House  he  gives  appropriate  answers. 
More  than  that,  the  world  outside,  or  at  least  the  wiser  part  of  it, 
postpone  decision  till  Mr.  Loch  has  spoken  out.  Year  by  year  the 
public  debt  to  him  is  rolling  up.  The  University  of  Oxford  is  to  be 
congratulated  that  it  is  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  debt  and  to 
do  something  to  discharge  it.” 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  Mrs.  Bosanquet’s  record  is 
admirably  done.  Those  who  know  her  other  work  will  need  no  assur¬ 
ance  as  to  this.  But  the  book  comes  at  a  very  opportune  time  for 
several  reasons.  It  will  greatly  hearten  and  encourage  the  present 
generation  of  workers  for  the  Society  by  affording  them  a  wider  perspec¬ 
tive  than  that  of  the  immediate  difficulties  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
But  it  comes  also  at  a  time  when  the  study  of  social  economics  is  in 
the  air,  and  when  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  sides  of  the 
question  should  be  fairly  and  dispassionately  stated.  Mrs.  Boeanquet’s 
book  meets  this  need  with  exceptional  ability.  Her  writing  is,  as 
always,  studiously  free  from  dogmatism,  and  like  all  wise  writers  she 
leaves  her  readers  to  form  their  own  conclusions  from  the  facts  which  she 
marshab  before  them  with  so  much  lucidity.  The  book  should  form 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  all  serious  students  of  social  problems. 

W.  A.  Bailward. 
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STATISTICS  (1898-1900).  By  the  late  Sir  Robert  Gipfen.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Henry  Hioos,  assisted  by  G.  Udny  Yule. 
[xiii,  485  pp.  8vo.  12s.  net.  Macmillan.  London,  1913.] 

This  volume  is  a  compilation  of  the  latest  work  of  a  great  statistician. 
As  the  editors  point  out,  the  facts  and  knowledge  on  which  it  is  based 
may  be  out  of  date,  but  the  wisdom  of  the  author  remains.  It  b,  of 
course  obvious  that  the  Census  of  Production  has  completely  changed 
the  aspect  of  national  statistics,  and  that  such  legislation  as  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1902  makes  a  study  of  previous  educational  figures  of  little 
interest  now.  This,  however,  is  in  the  nature  of  all  statistical  writing, 
and  the  volume  is  of  great  value,  not  only  as  a  memorial  of  Giflen, 
but  as  a  study  in  method.  It  will  never  rank  on  the  same  level  as 
his  Essays  on  Finance,  though  the  chapters  on  Finance  and  the  Money 
Market  are  less  out  of  date  than  some  others.  The  author  has  himself 
suggested,  what  has  since  been  carried  out,  that  “  if  other  objects 
(beyond  those  usual  in  the  British  Census)  are  to  be  investigated, 
I  should  be  disposed  to  recommend  that  there  should  be  a  census  for 
that  special  purpose.” 

Among  the  discussions  raised  in  a  manner  sufficiently  broad  to  be 
of  present  interest  are  those  on  comparative  populations  in  relation  to 
national  expansion ;  on  the  theory  of  Malthus  as  one  of  general 
tendency,  however  much  it  may  have  been  held  in  check  by  the  special 
experience  of  the  last  few  generations ;  on  the  shifting  of  centres  of 
population,  here  and  in  America.  The  argument  on  the  use  of  import 
and  export  statistics,  as  an  index  of  national  progress,  is  most  precise 
and  discriminating.  These  statistics,  he  points  out,  remain  of  great 
value  to  a  shipping  nation  for  those  industries,  such  as  cotton,  which 
depend  so  largely  on  the  export ;  and,  in  reference  to  consumption, 
BO  far  as  concerns  those  goods  of  direct  and  indirect  use  which  are 
not  produced  at  home  at  all.  The  historical  discussion  of  valuation 
should  also  be  noted,  though  little  is  said  on  the  problem  of  under¬ 
valuation  and  the  means  of  dealing  with  it.  The  effect  of  charter 
freights,  sailing  to  a  foreign  port  for  further  orders,  on  the  quoted 
statistics  of  exports  and  imports  indicates  another  caution  in 
interpretation.  Sir  Robert  was  plainly  of  opinion  that  the  pitfalls 
in  reasoning  on  foreign  trade  are  so  many  that  the  Free  Trade 
controversy  could  not  be  well  based  on  the  simple  totals. 

The  chapter  on  agricultural  statistics  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
that  for  each  nation  the  question  of  tenure  must  be  treated  historically. 
”  It  may  be  the  case  that  the  system  of  agriculture  in  each  country 
has  had  a  more  or  less  natural  evolution,  and  that,  however  much 
certain  results  may  be  desired  or  regretted,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
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Governments  to  vary  these  results  by  special  measures  of  any  kind.  .  .  . 
If  the  singularity  (of  the  English  system)  has  been  evolved  in  a  natural 
manner,  the  resulting  condition  of  things  may  not  be  one  that  can 
readily  be  changed  ”  (pp.  128-129).  Finally,  one  may  note  the  optimism 
of  the  author  with  regard  to  the  movement  of  wages  against  prices 
(p.  333). 

D.  H.  Macgreoob. 

LE  JAPON :  HISTOIRE  ET  CIVILISATION.  Par  M.  le  Marquis 
DE  LA  Mazeli^re.  Tome  VI.  [855  pp.  8vo.  5  francs.  Plon- 
Nourrit.  Paris,  1913.] 

The  author  describes  this  volume  as  Part  II.  of  “  The  Transformation 
of  Japan,”  Volume  III.  of  “  Modem  Japan.”  There  is  still  a  volume 
to  come  which  will  be  called  ”  Japan  as  a  Great  Power.”  The  present 
volume  is  divided  again  into  two  parts.  The  first  of  these  completes 
the  account  of  ”  The  Reforms  which  created  the  modem  regime  ” 
which  was  begun  in  Volume  V.  This  occupies  400  pages,  and  in  them 
we  find  a  minimum  of  the  Marquis  and  a  maximum  of  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  in  the  Financial  Annual,  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  The  Resume  Statistique,  and  the  people 
who,  like  Mr.  Porter  for  emmple,  have  set  forth  the  contents  of  these 
familiar  documents  in  book  form.  The  Marquis’s  work  is  so  much 
the  completest  study  of  Japan  we  have  seen  that  we  cannot  complain 
of  his  insisting  upon  making  it  also  statistically  complete,  but  this 
section  has  not  the  literary  charm  and  interest  of  the  rest  of  his  monu¬ 
mental  enterprise. 

The  selection  and  arrangement  of  this  matter  and  the  brief  comments 
the  author  vouchsafes  are  of  course  important.  In  1886,  we  are  told, 
24,910  pawnbrokers  had  lent  £2|  millions  to  nearly  30  million  persons 
on  the  security  of  pledges.  This  business  has  declined  with  the  spread 
of  banking.  The  Japanese  are  to  be  complimented  upon  their  logical 
system  of  banks  specialized  to  deal  with  the  great  departments  of 
national  life,  export  trade,  industry,  agriculture,  etc.  So  says  the 
Marquis,  who  is  not  a  great  friend  to  private  enterprise.  It  is  true 
of  the  Government  banks,  but  the  private  banks,  for  example  that  of 
the  Mitsui,  do  all  kinds  of  business.  In  finance  our  author  finds  the 
Japanese  ”  hardi  et  fin,  mais  Joueur,  nerveux,  pr6t  4  perdre  la  tdte  dans 
la  bonne  fortune  comme  dans  la  mauvaise,”  but  he  thinks  they  will 
develop  steadiness  on  this  field  as  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  Japanese 
system  of  compelling  every  one  who  does  anything  to  be  in  the  gild  of 
doers  of  that  thing  does  not  appeal  greatly  to  him.  It  is  really  a  police 
measure.  He  finds  that  the  peasants  whom  the  Revolution  made 
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proprietors  have  “  I’esprit  pas  du  seigneur  mais  du  serf.”  He  asks 
finally,  therefore,  whether  these  gilds  will  prove  to  be  “  line  initiation 
heureuse  pour  I’avenir  ou  un  legs  dangereux  du  passe.”  The  gild 
system  makes  the  question  of  legalizing  Trade  Unions  an  acute  one. 
It  has  not  yet  been  faced.  He  expects  the  Japanese  Trade  Unions,  just 
because  of  this  gild  tradition  and  practice,  to  display  during  many 
years  to  come  “une  cohesion,  une  force  que  n’ont  pas  les  syndicats 
europ^ns,”  and  to  use  these  vrith  ”  ime  violence,  une  opinion&tret6  qui 
pourraient  nuire  au  development  d’une  industrie  encore  naissante.” 
This  well-weighed  opinion  lends  support  to  the  almost  frantic  efforts  of 
the  Glovemment  to  keep  socialist,  labour  and  revolutionary  literature 
out  of  the  country  and  more  especially  out  of  the  schools  and  colleges. 

Our  author’s  brief  notes  on  the  27  leading  business  houses  and  indi¬ 
viduals  in  Japan,  beginning  with  the  great  houses  of  Mitsui,  Eonoike, 
Sumitomo,  Iwasaki,  and  Shibusawa  will  be  found  helpful  by  any  one 
who  attempts  to  follow  the  everyday  affairs  of  Japan.  We  cannot  but 
regret  that  the  Marquis  has  confined  himself  to  statistics  only  on  the 
subjects  of  railways,  posts,  telegraphs,  telephones,  and  even  fisheries, 
upon  all  of  which  there  is  ample  room  for  comment,  favourable  and 
otherwise.  It  is  not  clear  why  the  agricultural  statistics  quoted  are 
those  of  1907  ;  but  it  is  useful  to  learn  that  in  that  year  44  per  cent, 
of  the  area  under  rice  and  65  per  cent,  of  the  other  cultivation  was  by 
hand  alone,  without  the  help  of  draught  animals.  The  extent  to  which 
industry  in  Japan  is  on  a  small  scale  is  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  in 
1909  there  were  500,000  establishments  to  a  total  of  780,000  work¬ 
people.  Twenty-three  pages  are  devoted  to  estimates  of  the  wealth 
of  Japan  and  comparisons  with  other  countries.  According  to  Ney- 
marck’s  7th  international  statistics  of  movable  property,  taking  the 
average  per  head  of  Frenchmen  as  100,  the  English  average  130,  the 
Americans  115,  the  Germans  75,  the  Russians  25,  the  Italians  12,  and 
the  Japanese  5. 

The  Marquis  gives  demographic  items,  culled  from  Japanese  official 
returns,  published  in  English  it  is  true,  but  not  ordinarily  to  be  found 
in  English  libraries,  and  therefore  the  more  welcome.  It  appears  that 
5000  men  and  4000  women  died  of  syphilis  in  1908,  despite  the  existence 
of  a  licensed  house  system  with  medical  inspection.  Tuberculosis  is 
much  more  prevalent  than  in  England,  cancer  less  so.  Our  author 
holds  it  as  proved  that  the  failure  of  the  population  of  Japan  to  increase 
during  150  years  prior  to  the  Revolution  was  not  due  only  to  famines 
and  epidemics  but  also  to  restriction  of  births,  due  to  poor  prospect  of 
livelihood.  The  development  due  to  foreign  intercourse  has,  of  course, 
quite  reversed  this  state  of  affairs,  the  population  now  increasing 
rapidly,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  also  in  size.  Despite  what  Europeans 
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considei  thoroughly  bad  hygienic  conditions,  the  mortality  is  not  high. 
More  males  are  bom  than  females.  The  Marquis  attributes  this  to  a 
supposed  stopping  of  procreation  when  a  male  heir  has  been  obtained. 
May  it  not  be  due  rather  to  female  infanticide  ?  The  papers  have 
recently  brought  to  light  bad  cases  of  baby  farming,  which  was  simply 
a  name  for  baby  slaughter,  and  residents  are  familiar  with  cases  of 
babies  put  out  to  nurse  and  die  when  their  presence  was  undesired. 
This  volume  assumes  that  the  marriage  and  divorce  figures  correspond 
to  Western  ones,  but  this  is  doubtful.  The  practice,  even  in  the  well-to- 
do  classes,  appears  to  be  to  take  a  wife  on  trial.  If  she  does  not  suit, 
she  is  returned  to  her  home  and  the  marriage  is  not  registered.  This  may 
not  be  universal,  but  in  my  own  personal  experience  it  was  extremely 
prevalent.  Our  author  shows  clearly  that  the  Japanese  do  not  marry 
young.  No  one  who  knows  Japan  would  expect  them  to.  Japanese 
parents  mostly  make  prolonged  efforts  to  secure  for  their  sons 
permanent  posts,  because  by  that  means  they  provide  for  their  own 
leisure  in  old  age.  When  the  post  has  been  secured,  a  wife  for  the 
young  man  is  found  who  shall  act  as  servant  to  his  mother.  The  small 
number  of  openings  a  poor  country  affords  make  the  obtaining  of 
a  suitable  post  a  very  long  business,  which  obviously  involves  late 
marriage. 

The  Marquis  draws  striking  parallels  between  the  ups  and  downs 
of  the  mismanagement  of  the  public  finances,  during  the  20  years  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  in  1897,  and  the  figures  for  marriages, 
suicides  and  crimes.  Under  the  head  of  crimes  and  misdemeanours 
he  pays  a  high  tribute  to  the  rulers  of  modem  Japan,  because  there 
alone,  of  all  civilized  countries,  both  crimes  and  misdemeanours 
have  decreased.  England  is  the  only  other  country  where  crime  has 
decreased.  In  Japan  179  persons  were  sentenced  to  capital  punishment 
in  1886,  only  28  in  1905.  In  England  1  in  4  persons  convicted  are 
women,  in  Germany  1  in  6|,  in  Austria-Himgary  and  France  1  in  8|, 
in  Japan  1  in  13,  and  in  India  1  in  21.  Only  in  Japan  and  England 
has  juvenile  crime  declined.  Alcoholism  also  he  finds  to  be  declining 
in  Japan. 

The  Marquis  correctly  points  out  that  while  it  is  true  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  Japanese  are  small  (very  small)  holders,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  live  in  hamlets.  Owing  to  their  very  small  holdings 
and  intensive  cultivation  their  communities  are  mostly  in  reality  small 
towns,  and  this  gives  facilities  for  carrying  on  home  industries  along 
with  agriculture.  On  the  other  hand,  Japan  never  had  fortified  cities, 
and  there  is  no  great  development  of  municipal  life  now. 

The  Marquis  says  (on  page  364)  that  the  prices  of  provisions  and 
commodities  are  much  lower  than  in  Europe.  Here  I  am  compelled 
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to  differ  from  him.  Services  are  much  cheaper  than  in  Europe,  and 
certain  very  inexpensive  substitutes  for  articles  in  use  in  Europe,  for 
example,  wooden  or  straw  sandals  for  shoes,  keep  down  expenses ; 
similarly  it  is  cheap  to  go  nearly  naked  all  summer ;  but  so  long  as  the 
staple  food,  rice,  costs  twice  to  1 J  ^  times  as  much  as  the  best  wheat 
does  in  Europe,  and  cheap  fish  and  meat  are  unknown,  the  general 
proposition  cannot  be  conceded.  He  holds  a  discussion  of  the  point 
in  detail  to  be  outside  the  scope  of  his  work.  1  readily  admit  that 
there  has  been  a  very  great  and  rapid  increase  in  general  wealth  and  that 
wages  have  risen  more  rapidly  than  prices.  I  also  agree  that  lack  of 
capital  was  the  cause  of  Japan’s  extreme  poverty.  The  Marquis  goes 
on  to  say  that  it  is  the  first  supply  of  capital  that  is  hard  to  come  by. 
When  that  is  found,  growth  is  certain  and  swift.  The  day  approaches, 
he  says,  when  Japan  will  be  one  of  the  rich  countries  of  the  world. 
Unlike  most  writers  on  the  subject,  he  speaks  in  high  praise  of  the 
treatment  of  operatives  in  the  factories  of  Japan.  Indeed,  he  finds 
himself  at  variance  with  the  majority  of  writers  on  Japan  on  all  the 
chief  points  made  in  this  section.  These,  it  should  be  observed,  are 
the  superficial  and  popular  writers,  chief  among  whom  is  Lafisadio 
Hearn,  whom  the  Marquis  finds  charming,  but  valueless  as  an  authority. 
The  reader  is  rewarded,  at  last,  for  this  long  study  of  concentrated 
statistics  by  half  a  dozen  pages  of  the  Marquis  in  his  usual  style,  rich 
in  epigrams  and  far-reaching  philosophic  observations  upon  the  affairs 
of  men  in  general,  and  Japanese  in  particular  ;  and  then  we  pass  to  the 
second  half  of  the  volume,  to  study  “  The  Intellectual  and  Moral 
Transformation  of  Japan.” 

The  immense  range  of  our  author’s  learning  and  the  world-wide  and 
age-long  plan  upon  which  he  has  proceeded  to  the  study  and  elucidation 
of  this  question  render  every  chapter  in  this  section  fascinating  reading. 
Where  his  task  is  merely  chronological,  as  for  example  in  his  account 
of  the  development  of  newspapers,  he  is  brief  and  to  the  point,  and  the 
reader  is  soon  led  up  to  some  large  constructive  social  theory  based  upon 
the  record.  The  Marquis  takes  a  decided  line  on  the  part  played  by 
religion  in  the  formation  of  society.  Christianity  he  regards  as  the 
main  agent  in  the  making  of  European  morals,  and  therefore  the 
main  source  of  the  moral  transformation  going  on  in  Asia.  He  cites 
two  striking  and  unexpected  Japanese  personalities  in  support  of  his 
view  of  the  paramount  social  value  of  religion— Terauchi,  Qovemor* 
Qeneral  of  Corea,  the  ”  Carnot  ”  of  the  Russian  war,  and  Komatsubara, 
the  most  chauvinistic  minister  of  education  that  even  Japan  has 
produced.  It  is  upon  religion  that  will  depend  the  difficult  moral 
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evolution  of  the  Asiatic  peasant  “  de  I’^tat  de  reverie,  de  fatalisme, 
de  contemplation  4tonn6e,  &  l’6tat  de  raison,  de  bon  sens  pratique,  de 
vouloir  tendu,  et  d’attention  contmue,  qui  est  I’^tat  de  Thomme 
modeme.” 

He  gives  an  extremely  interesting  account  of  the  Christianity  of  the 
churches  which  have  passed  entirely  under  Japanese  control,  and  of 
which  the  best-known  figure  is  Ebina.  His  theology  always  coincides 
with  his  latest  readings  in  philosophy,  and  is  not  often  recognizable  as 
Christian.  The  Marquis  contends  that  the  Shinto  and  Buddhism  of 
Japan  to-day  are  highly  Christianized  forms  of  those  faiths.  He 
dismisses  Professor  Anezaki’s  claim  avoir  d^couvert  le  lien  entre  le 
boudhisme  et  le  Christianisme,”  and  does  not  appear  to  have  come 
across  the  researches  of  the  late  Professor  Lloyd,  Mrs.  Gh)rdon  or  Pro¬ 
fessor  Saeki,  who  between  them  have  brought  up  a  great  array  of 
evidence  in  support  of  the  view  that  the  Mahayana  or  Northern  Budd¬ 
hism  consisted  principally  of  Gnostic  Christianity  with  Manichaean, 
Egyptian  and  Nestorian  elements  incorporated  into  it.  This  is  to  be 
regretted,  as  he  is  just  the  man  to  have  appreciated  the  great  possi- 
bUities  of  these  theories.  The  Marquis  destroys  the  pretension  that 
China  and  Japan  have  “  resolu  le  probl^me  de  ce  qu’on  veut  appeler 
en  Europe  une  morale  purement  laique.”  There  are  grounds  for 
saying  that  the  Japanese  have  effected  little  in  their  national  schools, 
but  inculcate  the  dual  precept  of  “  aikoku  chukun,”  “  Love  our  coimtry 
and  obey  our  emperor ;  ”  but  the  national  character  upon  which  they 
are  grafting  this  narrow  dogma  has  been  formed  by  religious  influences, 
largely,  as  Professor  Lloyd  would  claim,  those  of  a  fundamental  if 
heterodox  Christianity. 

From  this  discussion  we  pass  to  an  excellent  summary  of  the  work 
and  career  of  the  great  Fukuzawa,  the  man  who,  by  his  single  exertions, 
assimilated  the  progressive  sections  of  the  whole  nation  in  a  perceptible 
degree  to  the  mentality  of  the  English.  With  the  decline  of  this 
influence  came  the  exaggeration  of  the  attempt  of  the  men  in  power 
to  Prussianize  Japan,  an  attempt  which  has  produced  a  reaction 
evidenced  by  an  exclusive  study  on  the  part  of  the  student  and  literary 
classes  of  Tolstoi,  Ibsen,  Maupassant,  Turgenief,  Gorki,  Maeterlinck, 
Chekof  and  the  like !  The  present  writer  was  on  the  staff  of  a  Japanese 
college  when  the  students  started  a  small  “  English  ”  library.  For 
a  long  time  it  contained  nothing  but  eleven  volumes  of  Gorki  in  an 
English  translation.  At  last  the  spell  was  broken  by  the  purchase 
of  one  volume  of — Andreieff ! 

The  next  section  deals  with  the  political  transformation,  and  the 
Marquis,  the  only  writer,  Japanese  or  foreign,  who  has  attempted  an 
adequate  account  of  the  Revolution  itself  (in  Volume  IV.  of  this  work). 
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is  the  best  person  to  thread  the  mazes  of  its  sequel.  He  sums  up  as 
follows:  “L’histoire  parlementaire  du  Japon  est  la  continuation  de 
I’histoire  de  la  Revolution :  les  clans  s’opposent  auz  clans,  les  clienteles 
aux  clienteles,  les  hommes  aux  hommes ;  aucun  groupe  ne  represente 
une  idde  ou  mSme  \me  classe  ou  aucun  int4ret  general  du  pays,”  and 
the  most  serious  Japanese  writers  are  in  fact  echoing  this  view  to-day, 
despite  an  apparent  long  step  towards  party  government  of  the  English 
type  since  this  volume  went  to  press.  We  look  forward  with  interest 
and  pleasure  to  the  appearance  of  the  next  volume. 

J.  G.  Pringle. 


PRINCIPES  D’ECONOMDS  PURE.  Par  E.  Antoneixi,  Charge  de 
Gouts  k  I’Universite  de  Poitiers,  [x,  206  pp.  8vo.  5  francs. 
Riviere.  Paris,  1914.] 

M.  Antonelli  is  a  pupil  of  the  late  Leon  Walras,  who  is  looked  upon 
among  Frenchmen,  just  as  Stanley  Jevons  is  among  ourselves,  as  the 
chosen  apostle  of  “  pure  ”  or  “  mathematical  ”  economy.  In  such 
office,  Walras,  who  ranked  among  the  leading  economists  of  his  day, 
was  in  the  field  before  Jevons,  although  Jevons  knew  nothing  about 
his  writings.  However,  within  his  own  world,  although  he  distinguished 
himself  in  other  respects,  he  made  far  less  impression  upon  those  whom 
he  tried  to  influence  than  did  Jevons  among  his  own  countrymen,  who 
appear  to  have  more  of  a  natural  bent  for  mathematics.  And  “  pure 
economy,”  it  must  be  admitted,  has  attractions  only  for  men  with 
a  “  mathematical  ”  mind.  At  the  present  time  French  economists  seem 
at  length  to  be  waking  up  to  the  importance  of  ”  pure  economy  ” ; 
and  accordingly  we  find  works  upon  this  special  subject  making  their 
appearance  in  the  market. 

It  may  be  worth  while  noticing  in  passing  that  Walras — who,  although 
a  Frenchman,  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  leading  professors  at  the 
University  of  Lausanne — was  the  founder  of  a  distinct  economic 
“  school,”  still  recognized  as  such ;  and  that,  together  with  Edmond 
Pictet,  he  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Go-operation  in  Switzerland. 
M.  Antonelli  appears  devoted  to  his  master,  and  sets  forth  the  latter’s 
views  with  great  clearness.  He  recognizes,  however,  that  “  pure  ” 
economy  is  only  one  of  the  three  great  branches  of  economic  science, 
“  social  ”  economy,  and  “  political,”  being  the  other  two.  M.  6. 
R4naud,  Professor  at  the  “  Goll^ge  de  France,”  supplies  a  preface,  in 
which  he  does  justice  to  the  memory  of  his  late  friend.  Professor  Walras. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 
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ECONOMICS  AS  THE  BASIS  OF  LIVING  ETHICS.  By  John  G. 

Mubdoch.  [x,  373  pp.  8vo.  $2.00  net.  Allen.  New  York, 

1913.] 

Some  six  or  eight  years  ago,  the  writer  of  this  books  tells  us  in  the 
Introduction,  he  was  “amid  his  bourgeois  illusions  caught  for  the 
first  time  by  the  alluring,  the  compelling  quality  of  the  great  present- 
day  questions  centering  about  the  socialistic  movement.”  For  every 
point  of  view  then  that  precedes  these  “  great  present-day  questions  ” 
Mr.  Murdoch  has  little  use.  He  is  out  to  dispose  of  systems,  to  prove 
that  all  his  forerunners  were  mistaken  in  their  assumptions  and  pernicious 
in  their  conclusions.  Kant  especially  seems  to  occupy  a  lofty  place  in 
that  galaxy  of  “  bourgeois  illusions  ”  from  which  Mr.  Murdoch  has 
freed  himself.  Kant  looked  upon  man  as  an  individual,  and  con¬ 
structed  for  him  an  ideal  universe  that  was  ruled  by  principles,  whereas 
what  we  really  need  is  to  get  at  Facts,  to  recognize  that  man  is  futile 
unless  he  is  gregarious,  and  that  the  whole  social  environment  depends 
upon  external  natural  resources. 

The  primary  needs  are  food,  clothing,  shelter.  Mr.  Murdoch  allows 
that  a  luxuriant  tropical  climate  may  enable  man  to  dispense  with 
clothing  and  shelter,  but  the  need  of  food  remains  to  bolster  up  our 
author’s  economic  presuppositions.  “  Ethics  as  a  mass  phenomenon 
is  explained  by  economic  determinism.” 

All  the  evidence  that  emthropologists  like  Professor  Westermarck 
and  others  have  unearthed  for  us,  evidence  dealing  with  the  customs  and 
beliefs  of  primitive  man,  is  here  referred  to  as  if  it  provided  a  clear  and 
definite  account  of  the  origin  of  mind.  The  author  seems  to  be  at 
one  with  the  early  evolutionists  who  imagined  that  the  correct  investiga¬ 
tion  of  a  lengthy  pedigree  would  reveal  an  origin.  We  are  beginning, 
however,  to  learn  that  no  tracing  of  variations,  however  laborious  and 
exact,  will  bring  us  to  the  moment  of  creation.  Still  less  can  the 
spiritual  element  be  ignored.  Spirit  is  something  more  than  a  kind 
of  luxury,  half  intellectual,  half  emotional,  in  which  man  indulges,  to 
Mr.  Murdoch’s  regret,  when  he  has  satisfied  his  “  basic  ”  desires  for 
food,  shelter,  and  clothing.  Psychologically  the  author  has  not 
advanced  beyond  Locke.  He  says :  “  Man’s  ultimate  tests  of  reality 
lie  in  sense  ^ta  ”  (p.  304).  There  is  no  bibliography.  And  the  style 
is  execrable.  For  instance,  note  this  sentence  on  p.  307  :  “  So  long 
as  one  clearly  conceives  and  treats  his  systematic  construct  as  a  problem¬ 
like  schematization,  the  danger  of  confounding  his  conclusions  with  the 
whole  of  experience  is  lessened.” 


L.  H.  Green. 
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THE  ECONOMICS  OF  ENTERPRISE.  By  Hebbebt  J.  Daven- 
POBT.  [xvi,  544  pp.  Cr.  8vo.  lOv.  net.  Macmillan.  New  York, 
1913.] 

The  Professor  of  Economics  in  the  University  of  Missouri  in  this 
work  makes  a  spirited  attack  upon  the  older  school  of  economic  doctrine, 
and  endeavours  with  American  energy  to  throw  some  illumination  upon 
the  applications  of  economic  science  to  the  problems  of  practical  pro¬ 
gress.  He  does  not  discuss  at  length  the  shortcomings  of  the  com¬ 
petitive  system,  either  by  indicating  necessary  lines  of  reform,  or  by 
attacking  the  competitive  principle.  Rather  his  aim  is  to  construct  a 
system  of  economics  which  shall  cease  to  be  the  creed  of  the  reactionary, 
a  “social  soothing  syrup,”  but  shall  furnish  the  progressive  social 
worker  with  the  ultimate  basis  of  economic  theory. 

He  therefore  subjects  modem  doctrines  of  capital  and  production 
to  the  test  of  pitiless  facts.  For  example,  he  takes  a  modem  definitbn 
of  capital,  that  capital  is  wealth  ptored  up  for  purposes  of  future  pro¬ 
duction,  and  consists  solely  of  concrete  instmmental  equipment.  He 
then  insists  that  the  spiritual  setting  of  this  doctrine  must  be  analjrsed, 
and  finds  that  all  things  that  can  be  traded  in,  or  valued,  may  fall  within 
the  meaning  of  the  capital  concept,  including  patents,  trade  marks, 
reputation,  good  will,  royalties,  personal  claims,  etc.  Arising  out  of 
this  he  distinguishes  the  income  earned  by  contribution  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  human  desires,  wise  and  unwise,  from  incomes  not  earned 
by  the  recipients,  and  from  incomes  obtained  through  making  the  general 
income  the  smaller.  In  short,  incomes  are  of  three  sorts — “  earnings, 
findings,  and  stealings.” 

The  width  of  his  analysis  may  be  seen  from  an  example  which  he 
gives  of  these  distinctions.  “  The  prostitute  has  the  advantage  of  the 
receiver  of  ground  rent,  and  still  more  of  the  monopolist,  that  she,  at 
least,  renders  a  quid-pro-qw  for  what  she  receives,  while  neither  of  the 
other  does.”  In  consequence  of  faulty  economics  Professor  Davenport 
considers  that  we  are  all  blind  to  this  distinction  between  that  which 
ethically  is  production,  and  that  which  ethically  is  predation.  For  over 
five  hundred  pages,  all  written  in  sharp  Yankee  style.  Professor  Daven¬ 
port  enlarges  on  this  theme.  The  ideas  so  vividly  expressed,  are  full 
of  suggestiveness,  and  must  do  good  in  stimulating  readers  to  think 
out  for  themselves  a  sound  economic  basis  of  social  reconstruction. 


B.  S.  Townboe. 
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THE  CREDIT  SYSTEM.  By  W.  G.  Langworthy  Taylor,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Political  Economy,  University  of  Nebraska,  [x, 
417  pp.  Svo.  10s.  net.  Macmillan.  New  York,  1913.] 

This  b  not  an  easy  book,  dealing  as  it  does  with  its  vast  subject  in 
a  concise  and  analytic  way.  But  to  those  who  are  ready  to  enter  into 
the  examination  of  the  credit  system  and  probe  it  to  the  foundations, 
the  study  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  argument  will  be  well  worth  the  trouble.  The 
work  of  credit  as  a  prime  dynamic  factor  b  the  starting-point.  Credit 
is  not  to  be  explained  by  money,  but  money  by  credit.  “  The  real 
thing  to  be  understood  is  the  exclusively  mental  process  by  which 
exchange  is  carried  on,  and  the  significance  of  money  must  be  derived 
from  its  incidental  assocbtion  with  the  more  highly  evolved  way  of 
exchanging  without  it.” 

Thb  point,  that  money  b  the  substitute  for  credit,  and  not  vice  versd, 
is  carefully  elaborated.  It  implies  a  psychological  approach  to  the 
subject,  rather  than  a  materblbtic  one ;  a  d3mamic  study  of  the  titles 
to  goods,  of  promises  and  expectations,  and  of  the  continuity  of  economic 
afiairs.  Thb  b  the  key  to  the  study  of  liquidation,  set-off,  and  payment. 
The  price  of  credit  b  a  gauge  of  the  dynamics  of  trade.  There  b  a 
fundamental  insbtence  on  the  time-factor  as  a  binding  commercbl 
influence. 

It  b  difficult  to  summarize  an  argiunent  which  b  given  the  wide 
range  of  thb  book.  The  chapters  on  Rent  and  Interest  should  be 
read  along  with  Mr.  Cassel’s  book.  In  Parts  IV.  and  V.  there  b  a 
hbtorical  application  of  principles  in  regard  to  crbes  and  the  Bank 
Acts.  Throughout  the  whole  book  are  highly  concentrated  paragraphs 
of  economic  reasoning,  summing  up  in  terse  sentences,  without  a 
superfluous  word,  the  significance  of  thb  or  that  policy.  It  b  a  great 
structure,  built  on  the  “  simple  unit  of  the  economic  promise,”  vividly 
presented,  and  compelling  exactness  in  the  student. 

D.  H.  Macgreoor. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  GOLD  SUPPLY  ON  PRICES  AND 
PROFITS.  By  Sir  David  Barbour,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.M.G.  [xii, 
104  pp.  Svo.  3«.  6d.  net.  Macmillan.  London,  1913.] 

The  lessened  purchasing  power  of  money  touches  us  all  in  one  of 
our  most  sensitive  points.  Even  the  most  casual  layman  must  feel  that 
interest  in  the  controversy  waged  between  the  supporters  of  the  rival 
theories  as  to  its  causes  b  not  limited  to  financiers  and  econombts. 
Sir  David  Barbour  enters  the  Ibts  as  a  champion  of  the  view  that  the 
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chief  factor  in  directing  the  aggregate  of  prices  in  an  upward  or  down¬ 
ward  direction,  in  countries  adopting  a  gold  standard,  is  the  greater 
or  less  supply  of  that  metal. 

In  the  volume  before  us  he  takes  up  the  cudgels  against  the  counter 
proposition  that  assigns  this  function  to  credit  on  the  ground  that  the 
volume  of  credit  is  from  sixty-fold  to  eighty-fold — computations  differ, 
as  he  points  out,  even  when  made  by  the  same  authority — that  of 
gold.  At  the  same  time,  he  himself  remarks  in  another  connexion  that, 
where  £20,000,000  in  notes  are  issued  on  a  reserve  of  half  that  sum  in 
gold,  the  notes  being  freely  accepted  in  place  of  gold,  then  the  result 
is  the  same  as  if  the  supply  of  gold  itself  had  been  doubled.  It  is  true 
that  paper  money,  and  not  commercial  notes,  is  here  in  question.  But 
the  free  acceptance,  whether  of  notes  or  of  paper  money,  as  con¬ 
ditioned  in  his  statement,  must  clearly  rest  on  the  soundness  of  the 
credit  enjoyed  by  the  government  or  other  institution  issuing  them. 
In  a  previous  passage  he  had  with  reason  censured  the  hyperbole  in¬ 
volved  in  the  statement  that  "  money  is  credit.”  Yet  here  he  assigns 
to  credit  an  influence  equal  to  that  of  specie  itself.  He  also  says  that 
credit  effects  an  economy  of  gold,*  by  which  he  seems  to  mean  that, 
where  credit  is  good,  less  gold  is  required  in  carrying  out  a  given 
number  of  transactions  than  where  credit  is  feeble  or  non-existent. 
In  this  way  he  admits  it  exercises  an  influence  on  prices.  Indeed,  he 
seems  to  consider  that  it  is  through  the  extension  of  credit  afforded  by 
banks  when  gold  is  plentiful,  that  the  general  rise  in  prices  is  occa¬ 
sioned,  which  attests  the  waning  value  of  gold.  “  New  supplies  of 
gold,”  we  are  told,  “  exercise  their  chief  and  primary  influence  on  prices 
by  the  temporary  lowering  of  the  rate  of  discount  and  of  the  charge 
for  advances  and  loans,”  produced  when  they  first  find  their  way  into 
the  vaults  of  the  banks. 

One  misses  a  precise  definition  of  the  phrase  “  efficiency  of  money  ” 
employed  in  the  equation  through  which  the  author  expresses  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  price  to  gold  available  for  exchange.  He  puts  it  thus : — The 
average  level  of  prices  equals  the  quantity  of  money  multiplied  by  the 
efficiency  of  money  divided  by  the  work  required  to  be  done.  (The 
last  term  seems  to  mean  the  total  number  and  volume  of  transactions 
to  be  accomplished  at  a  given  time.)  Or,  algebraically,  thus : — 

P  =  Q  X  - 
w 

From  this  equation  he  infers  that,  however  great  the  change  may 
E  ' 

be  in  —,  we  can  always  maintain  any  average  level  of  prices  we  may 

prefer  by  a  suitable  alteration  in  the  quantity  of  money.  He  supports 
this  dictum  from  the  practice  of  the  Indian  Oovemment,  whose  control 
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over  Q  enables  the  gold  standard  to  be  maintained  in  that  country  in 
the  absence  of  a  gold  currency. 

At  several  points  the  book  is  of  interest  to  the  general  reader,  as  for 
instance,  when  he  is  told  that  any  considerable  (permanent)  excess  of 
token  coins  lowers  their  value,  and  tends  to  send  up  prices  as  measured 
in  such  coinage.  Of  course  most  purchases  made  by  the  humbler 
classes  are  paid  for  in  silver  or  copper,  which  constitute  token  coinage 
ni  England. 

C.  H.  d’E.  Leppinqton. 


WHERE  AND  WHY  PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  HAS  FAILED.  By 
Yves  Guyot.  Translated  from  the  French  by  H.  F.  Baker. 
[xii,  459  pp.  Cr.  8vo.  6«.  6d.  net.  Macmillan.  New  York, 
1914.] 

The  excellence  of  the  existing  English  works  on  this  subject — Major 
Darwin,  Lord  Avebury,  Hugo  Meyer,  Pratt,  Towler,  etc. — do  not 
leave  a  great  deal  of  room  for  substantial  contribution.  Nevertheless, 
the  volume  has  points  which  may  well  recommend  it.  The  chapters 
are  very  short,  and  the  matter  in  them  is  handled  in  a  rapid  incisive 
way.  If  we  want  to  turn  up  Belgian  state  railways  or  English  muni¬ 
cipal  gas,  we  can  get  M.  Guyot’s  estimate  of  their  results  by  a  very  few 
minutes’  reading.  Figures,  brought  where  possible  down  to  June  1913, 
are  summarized  before  us,  and  the  author’s  comments  added  in  a  few 
sentences.  It  is  not  in  his  manner  to  weigh  the  pros  and  cons  as  Major 
Darwin  did.  His  mind  is  made  up.  If  public  ownership  shows  a  loss, 
it  is  bad  business  and  favours  one  section  of  the  community  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest.  If  it  shows  a  balance,  it  taxes  one  section  unduly. 
If  it  lowers  prices,  it  is  undermining  the  health  of  trade  and  leading 
to  higher  prices  in  the  long  run.  If  it  raises  them,  it  fails  ridiculously 
to  accomplish  what  it  set  out  to  do. 

Not  that  M.  Guyot  simply  selects  adverse  figures.  He  generally 
quotes  enthusiastic  advocates  of  public  ownership  and  their  favourable 
figures  with  them — e.g.  M.  Milhaud,  on  the  public  supply  of  potatoes, 
fuel  and  fish  in  Switzerland,  where  a  substantial  lowering  of  price  was 
apparently  effected  by  this  method.  In  Italy,  it  seems,  similar  results 
have  been  achieved  with  bread  and  fish  ;  whereas  in  France,  at  Denain 
and  Montpellier,  and  at  certain  places  in  Germany  and  Austria,  munici¬ 
pal  meat  has  been  a  great  failure.  His  constant  quotations  from 
books,  reports  and  articles  enliven  the  book,  giving  the  reader  a  feeling 
of  having  come  in  contact  with  the  abattoir  at  Freiburg  or  the  fiish 
undertaking  in  Verona.  At  Elboeuf  the  crushing  failure  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  led  to  the  suicide  of  the  Mayor. 
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What  doubtless  gives  M.  Guyot  such  a  strength  of  conviction  is  his 
personal  experience.  He  has  himself  been  minister  of  public  works 
in  the  French  cabinet.  He  brings  out  in  a  convincing  manner  how 
all  the  supposed  advantages  to  the  public  of  public  ownership  dis¬ 
appear  from  sight  under  the  stress  of  the  political  struggle.  “  Can 
this  be  worked  to  greater  advantage  publicly  or  privately  ?  ”  is  a 
question  no  politician  can  afford  to  ask  seriously.  The  only  question 
he  dare  consider  is,  “  How  will  this  affect  me  in  the  ballot  boxes  ?  ” 
C14menceau  may  sometimes  have  figured  as  the  strong  man.  It  was 
not  in  that  capacity,  it  seems,  that  he  bought  the  French  western 
railway  in  1906.  Similarly  the  financial  needs  of  governments  render 
them  helpless  to  use  public  ownership  for  the  public  weal  except  under 
irresistible  political  pressure.  Such  pressure  may,  at  any  time,  raise 
the  wages  of  public  employees ;  it  is  not  likely  to  be  used  to  make 
the  Russian  Government  forego  its  revenue  from  its  spirits  monopoly. 

Those  who  lecture  the  British  public  on  any  topic,  generally  enforce 
their  exhortations  by  quoting  the  wonderful  achievements  of  other 
countries.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  this  that  we  can  hardly  believe 
our  ears  when  we  discover  from  M.  Guyot  that  we  are  much  held  up 
as  an  example  in  this  context  abroad  !  London,  Glasgow,  Birmingham 
and  “  even  Manchester  ”  are  looked  upon  as  the  “  Holy  Cities  ”  of 
public  ownership.  But  it  is  not  very  surprising  to  see  M.  Guyot 
demolish  these  claims,  which  would  not  be  made  with  much  success  even 
among  municipalizers  in  this  country. 

M.  Guyot’s  array  of  examples  is  very  great  and  certainly  gives  one 
a  feeling  that  public  ownership  has  been  annihilated.  Yet  he  does  not 
touch  upon  countries  where  it  is  far  more  complete  and  at  the  same 
time  incompetent  than  in  Europe — ^the  Empires  of  India  and  Japan. 
The  jealous  attitude  of  the  British  administration  in  India  towards 
enterprise  in  canal  development,  for  example,  will  one  day  come  in  for 
severe  handling.  Japan  has  probably  dropped  behind  for  ever  in  the 
race  of  nations  through  public  ownership  run  riot.  In  these  examples, 
too,  M.  Guyot  would  have  found  another  motive  to  analyse.  Native 
private  enterprise  being  very  weak,  the  alternative  to  public  ownership 
was  foreign  private  ownership — an  awkward  dilemma. 

There  is  a  psychological  aspect  of  the  questioi  upon  which  M.  Guyot 
does  not  touch.  The  man  in  the  street  votes  for  municipal  ownership — 
whatever  specious  arguments  he  may  at  times  adduce — because  he 
does  not  like  seeing  the  private  owner  bossing  about,  with  jobs  and  orders 
and  all  kinds  of  delightful  patronage  to  give.  If  the  enterprise  is 
municipalized,  this  offensive  spectacle  will  disappear.  It  is  done,  and 
what  happens  ?  A  little  group  of  the  favoured  of  the  people  and  some 
strutting  officials  now  dispense  the  same  patronage  and  are  just  as 
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bossy  and  offensive  as  the  other  people  were.  Worse  still !  unlike  the 
former  people,  these  patronizers  risk  nothing  and  never  go  under. 
This  jealousy  is  childish,  but  it  is  in  all  our  hearts,  and  likely  to  remain. 
It  will  go  on  producing  a  seesaw  between  municipal  and  private  owner¬ 
ship,  regardless  of  the  real  arguments  for  and  against.  The  most 
lawless  part  of  the  whole  New  Zealand  strike  was  on  the  State  coal 
mines,  where  the  men  work  four  short  days  a  week  for  18«.  a  day.  The 
only  convinced  supporter  of  public  ownership  is  the  municipal  coun¬ 
cillor  who  is  enjoying  an  important  say  in  the  management  of  a  munici¬ 
pal  enterprise.  Even  the  official  who  has  got  a  life  billet  out  of  it  loses 
his  ardour  and  declares  that  if  he  were  not  a  married  man  he  would 
rather  go  out  and  look  for  a  billet  in  private  business — so  contrary  a 
creature  is  man ! 

The  introduction  of  politics  into  business  seems  to  be  the  final 
objection.  Imagine  the  Titanic  and  Empress  of  Ireland  disasters  in 
the  hands  of  politicians !  Who  could  resist  them  for  platform  use, 
and  yet  who  can  bear  to  think  of  their  being  so  used  ? 

J.  C.  Pringle. 

THE  OWNERSHIP,  TENURE,  AND  TAXATION  OP  LAND.  By 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  P.  Whittaker,  P.C.,  M.P.  [xxx,  674  pp. 
8vo.  128.  net.  Macmillan.  London,  1914.] 

This  is  partly  a  compilation  of  opinions  upon,  and  partly  a  discussion 
of,  a  subject  which  is  likely  to  engage  for  some  time  more  attention 
than  any  other  in  politics.  Sir  Thomas  Whittaker  has  taken  the 
opportunity  of  stating  fully  views  which  he  has  frequently  expressed 
more  casually  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  country  about  the 
taxation  of  land  values  and  other  aspects  of  land  reform.  The  treat¬ 
ment  is  widely  retrospective,  and  in  a  sense  comprehensive.  To  begin 
with  the  “  Ethics  of  Private  Ownership  ”  and  with  the  “  Origin  of 
Private  Property  ”  is  to  carry  the  mind  a  long  way  back.  And  these 
are  questions  which,  if  they  are  to  be  discussed  with  profit,  ought 
perhaps  to  be  discussed  without  reference  to  present  controversies  and 
from  the  purely  historical  point  of  view. 

There  are  probably  many  people  who  feel  indebted  to  Huxley  for 
parts  of  his  teaching,  who  would  have  been  glad  to  forget  his  argument 
about  “  natural  right  ”  as  between  tigers  and  men.  However  uncon¬ 
vincing  appeals  to  natural  rights  may  be,  and  however  misleading,  it 
does  seem  obvious  that  it  was  unworthy  of  a  serious  mind  to  assume 
that  the  questions  which  would  arise  between  a  tiger  and  a  man  were 
at  all  essentially  the  same  as  those  which  would  arise  between  a  man 
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and  his  fellows.  A  similar  remark  might  be  made  about  the  Robinson 
Crusoe  argument.  Such  analogies  are  confusing  rather  than  illuminat¬ 
ing.  It  was,  perhaps,  inevitable,  but  it  is  certainly  regrettable,  that 
Sir  Thomas  Whittaker  should  deal  so  largely  with  the  most  extreme 
arguments  of  combatants,  and  in  this  way  suggest  that  a  much  wider 
difference  of  opinion  on  certain  questions  exists  than  is  really  the 
case.  At  a  time  when  the  edge  is  being  taken  off  antagonisms  and 
misunderstandings  it  is  discouraging  and  tedious  to  have  it  appear 
that  they  are  still  held  with  all  their  old  sharpness  and  bitterness. 

To  any  one  who  reads  this  book  carefully  it  is  clear  that  the  attitude 
of  the  author  has  been  modified,  that  he  himself  recognizes  the  more 
moderate  extent  of  the  hopes  entertained  by  the  supporters  of  certain 
principles,  and  the  less  confirmed  objections  of  their  opponents.  As 
far  as  the  book  fails  to  represent  this  change  in  the  situation  so  far  is 
it  from  being  useful.  But  if  allowance  is  made  for  this,  it  is  possible 
to  acknowledge  the  value  of  information  and  views  that  have  been 
brought  together  with  a  wonderful  amount  of  labour. 

John  Orr. 


AN  AGRICULTURAL  FAGGOT.  R.  H.  Rew,  C.B.  [x,  187  pp. 

8vo.  5«.  net.  King.  London,  1913.] 

This  book  is  described  as  “  a  bundle  of  sticks — slightly  trimmed  to 
lie  more  conveniently  in  the  faggot — gathered  from  various  hedge¬ 
rows,  where  many  of  them  have  long  remained  undisturbed.”  And 
the  metaphor  might  be  pursued  further  to  say  that  some  of  the  sticks 
were  decidedly  dry,  if  they  did  not  approach  shortness,  before  they 
were  tied  up.  With  one  exception  all  the  essays  have  been  published 
before.  The  list  of  the  subjects,  with  the  date  of  previous  publication, 
is  as  follows  :  “  Farming  in  Olden  Times,”  1913  ;  ”  Agriculture  under 
Free  Trade,”  1897  ;  “  Elnglish  Markets  and  Fairs,”  1892  ;  “  The  Middle* 
man  in  Agriculture,”  1893 ;  “  Combination  among  Farmers,”  1899  ; 
“  Co-operation  for  the  Sale  of  Farm  Produce,”  1896  ;  “  The  Nation’s 
Food  Supply,”  1912  ;  “  Selling  Stock  by  Live  Weight,”  1888  ;  “  British 
and  French  Agriculture,”  1905. 

The  historical  essay  does  not  yield  any  fresh  material  on  early 
English  agriculture,  but  the  concluding  portion  on  the  nineteenth  century 
is  valuable.  The  subject  of  agriculture  under  Free  Trade  has  been  a 
vexed  one  for  nearly  a  century ;  and  while  Mr.  Rew  states  the  facts  as  to 
the  progress  of  agriculture  since  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws,  he  seems 
to  possess  the  ordinary  agrarian  bias  in  favour  of  Protection.  ”  The 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  took  away  an  advantage  which  farmers  had 
long  possessed.  They  were  an  hereditary  benefit.  The  nation  incurred 
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a  debt  to  agriculture,  which  has  not  yet  been  paid,”  says  Mr.  Rcw. 
The  majority  of  farmers  think  they  have  a  prescriptive  right  to  a 
protective  tariff  which  will  put  money  in  their  pockets,  but  the  nation 
refuses  to  recognise  such  a  right.  It  was  laid  down  in  1846  that  agri¬ 
culture  should  find  its  own  economic  level  by  competition  with  other 
industries,  and  from  the  progress  made  it  may  fairly  be  argued  that 
from  the  national  point  of  view  the  policy  was  sound. 

Dealing  with  the  migration  of  agricultiiral  labourers  some  arguments 
are  used  which  might  pass  muster  at  the  Farmers’  Club  where  the  paper 
was  first  read,  but  would  not  carry  much  weight  before  an  impartial 
audience.  A  specimen  of  this  is  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  the 
farmer  is  the  best  friend  of  the  labourer.  “  I  venture  to  say  that  the 
agricultural  labourer  will  receive  in  all  fair  and  legitimate  aspirations 
more  real  sympathy  from  the  farmers  of  the  country  who  know  him 
well,  than  from  many  of  his  new-found  friends  whose  affection  for  him 
has  curiously  coincided  with  political  exigencies.”  The  only  trouble 
is  that  in  many  counties  the  ”  fair  and  legitimate  aspirations  ”  of  the 
labourer,  according  to  the  farmers’  ideas,  ought  not  to  include  the 
chance  to  become  a  self-supporting  cultivator,  or  while  remaining  a 
labourer,  the  power  to  earn  more  than  fifteen  shillings  per  week  or 
house  his  family  in  a  cottage  which  contains  more  than  two  bedrooms. 
The  reflection  on  the  politicians  has  been  justified  by  history.  After 
voting  solidly  for  Radicalism  at  the  two  general  elections  following  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  village  householder  and  finding  that 
their  loyalty  was  of  no  avail,  the  agricultural  labourers  have  shown  little 
vital  interest  in  politics.  Now  that  the  probable  passage  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  with  the  decrease  of  Irish  representation  may  weaken  the 
Liberal  Party  in  Parliament,  the  labourer’s  interest  is  again  being  sought. 
But  he  will  yet  find  that  he  must  rely  on  his  own  efforts  for  any  per¬ 
manent  improvement  in  his  position.  One  of  the  main  safeguards — 
and  they  have  been  few — of  the  labourer’s  economic  status  during  the 
last  thirty  years  has  been  his  power  to  migrate.  The  loss  of  population 
in  the  countryside  since  1870  has  often  been  lamented,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  farmer  and  also  of  the  nation,  but  few  people  have 
reflected  as  to  what  the  wages  and  housing  conditions  of  our  villages 
would  have  been  if  the  migration  had  not  taken  place. 

The  essays  on  the  business  side  of  agriculture  were  well  worth 
republishing,  and  the  student  of  agricultural  oo-operation  will  find  in 
them  many  items  of  fact  worth  knowing.  But  perhaps  the  essay  of 
the  most  vital  importance  is  that  on  the  national  food  supply.  This 
consists  of  the  paper  read  before  section  M  of  the  British  Association 
by  Mr.  Rew  in  1912.  At  a  time  when  American  imports  of  food  are 
falling  off  and  prices  are  steadily  increasing,  it  is  fortunate  that  the 
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sources  of  our  supplies  and  the  proportions  they  yield  us  should  have 
been  set  clearly  before  us.  The  essay  on  British  and  French  agriculture 
clearly  shows  the  differences  between  the  English  system  of  large  estates 
and  large  farms  and  the  French  system  of  peasant  proprietorship 
ano  small  cultivation.  It  is  significant  of  much  that  while  46  per  cent, 
of  the  population  of  France  are  employed  in  agriculture  the  number  in 
the  United  Kingdom  only  amounts  to  12  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

A.  W.  Ashby. 

ECONOMIC  NOTES  ON  ENGLISH  AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 
By  Reginald  Lennard.  [iz,  154  pp.  8vo.  5s.  net.  Mac¬ 
millan.  London,  1914.] 

While  proposals  are  being  made  to  increase  the  wages  of  agricultural 
labourers,  any  serious  examination  of  the  efiects  likely  to  follow  such  a 
step  is  interesting.  Mr.  Lennard’s  book,  with  its  somewhat  modest 
title,  contains  such  an  examination.  It  may  be  well  to  say  at  once 
that  the  treatment  of  the  subject  is  bolder  than  the  title.  Many 
accepted  views  are  challenged,  and  questions  are  raised,  the  discussion 
of  which  must  prove  fruitful.  If  farmers,  as  a  class,  are  apt  to  be  com¬ 
placent,  Mr.  Lennard  advances  views  calculated  to  disturb  their  com¬ 
placency,  and  this  also  may  be  good.  “  There  seems  no  reason,”  he 
says,  “  to  distrust  the  arguments  which  tend  to  show  that  farmers  are 
in  a  privileged  position,  and,  on  account  of  the  semi-monopolistic  con¬ 
dition  of  their  industry  and  the  cheap  labour  they  can  obtain,  reap, 
in  proportion  to  their  ability  and  the  toil  they  undergo,  exceptionally 
high  profits  ”  (p.  57). 

The  chief  ground  on  which  such  arguments  are  based  is  also  stated, 
but  as  it  stands  the  statement  will  hardly  gain  wide  assent.  It  is  said 
that  “  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  farmers  form 
to  a  great  extent  a  close,  hereditary  class,  more  ready  to  combine  to 
keep  rents  low  than  to  bid  against  one  another  for  the  use  of  farms  ” 
(p.  57).  These  opinions  are  supported  by  careful  and  original  reason¬ 
ing,  but  any  one  familiar  with  farmers  will  know  how  contrary  they 
are  to  the  views  commonly  held  among  them.  There  are  probably 
few  parts  of  the  country  where  tenants  have  not  complained  bitterly 
of  the  men  who  were  ready  to  outbid  those  in  possession.  Some  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  statement  quoted  seems  to  be  necessary  in  view  of  the 
varying  conditions  of  agriculture.  It  may  be  true  at  certain  periods, 
at  certain  stages  in  the  fluctuations  of  prices ;  but  in  spite  of  theories 
about  the  limitation  of  competition  from  men  who  are  not  sons  of 
farmers,  there  is  evidence  to  prove  that  after  a  series  of  prosperous  years 
outsiders  have  come  in  and  increased  rents  to  the  full  extent  justified 
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by  conditiooB,  and  in  a  large  number  of  caaes  to  an  uneconomic 
extent. 

The  motive  which  brings  in  the  outsider  is  not  always,  perhaps  it  is 
not  often,  the  making  of  money.  There  are  a  few  callings  about  which 
there  is  something  so  attractive  that  men  are  prepared  to  subordinate 
financial  gain  to  the  pleasure  of  their  pursuit,  and  farming  is  one  of 
these.  The  spell  which  is  cast  over  men,  making  them  exclaim  with 
Virgil,  0  nimium  fortunatos,  is  sometimes  only  broken  by  a  long  succession 
of  financial  losses ;  and  when  it  is  strengthened  even  for  a  little  by 
moderate  profits,  it  carries  things  a  long  way.  The  intervention  of  a 
small  number  of  men  actuated  by  this  motive  has  a  considerable  influence 
on  rents,  and  it  is  against  this  that  farmers  protest.  This  is  only  one 
point  in  a  book  which  breaks  new  ground  frequently  and  profitably. 
It  is  doubtful  if  there  has  been  any  such  useful  and  searching  discussbn 
of  this  important  subject  in  the  entirely  dispassionate  manner. 

John  Obr. 

OECONOMIQUES  (1745).  Par  Claude  Dupin.  Introduction  par 
Marc  Auouy,  Professeur  au  Collie  Sainte  Barbe.  [2  tomes, 
xcvi,  712  pp.  8vo.  32  francs.  Rivihrc.  Paris,  1913.] 

It  was  a  good  idea  to  reissue  this  monumental  book,  which  is  sure 
to  commend  itself  to  economic  antiquarians.  Of  the  original  issue 
only  twelve  or  fifteen  copies  were  printed,  and  of  these  only  one  survives 
in  a  complete  state,  with  a  secure  place  in  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale. 
There  is  a  second  copy,  incomplete,  in  the  same  library,  and  a  third, 
likewise  incomplete,  in  the  public  library  of  Strassburg. 

Dupin’s  economic  ideas,  which  stamped  him  one  of  the  mercantile 
school,  possess  little  interest  for  us  in  the  present  day.  Being  a  champion 
of  absolute  power,  he  was  a  declared  opponent  of  Montesquieu,  against 
whose  progressive  opinions  a  great  part  of  his  writings  are  directed. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  in  advance  of  the  republicans  of  even  a  later 
day  on  this  one  point  that  he  pleaded  strongly  for  only  one  law,  and  one 
system  of  taxation,  for  all  France,  which  in  his  time  was  composed  of 
petty  sections  separated  by  customs  barriers.  He  professed  a  great 
admiration  for  Oliver  Cromwell  as  an  economist,  more  specifically 
approving  strongly  of  his  Navigation  Act,  which  we  here  learn  was  in 
part  copied  from  a  similar  measure  previously  in  force  in  France. 
However,  apart  from  “  ideas  ”  and  “  metaphysics  *’ — which  latter 
Dupin  particularly  reprobates,  with  a  sly  hit  at  Montesquieu — here  we 
have  a  full  and  exact  picture  of  economic  France  as  it  was  in  Dupin’s 
own  day.  The  history  of  the  origin  and  subsequent  development  of  each 
financial  institution  is  given,  written  with  a  particularly  “  objective  ” 
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pen.  There  could  be  no  better  authority  on  these  things  than  Dupin, 
who,  besides  being  Fermier  G&n6ral  (which  position  brought  him  in 
untold  gain),  was  also  “  Director  of  Commerce,”  and  “  Secretary  of 
Finance  to  the  King.”  His  account  of  French  taxation,  etc.,  is  dis¬ 
jected,  as  if  every  portion  of  it  had  been  written  as  a  work  by  itself. 
Every  distinct  interest — commerce,  agriculture,  navigation  and  so 
on — is  in  turn  praised  up  as  the  one  great  pillar  of  “  royal  ” — ^that  is, 
national — wealth.  Dupin’s  pet  subjects  are  commerce  and  shipping ; 
but  be  breaks  a  good  lance  also  for  bankers  and  banking. 

Two  distinct  portions  of  the  book — which  was  originally  issued  in 
three  volumes — deal  with  the  history  and  fiscal  and  economic  institu¬ 
tions  severally  of  Alsace  and  of  Lorraine,  and  also  of  the  “  three  episcopal 
sees  ”  which  Maurice  of  Saxony  enabled  France  to  seize,  having  first, 
Jacob-like,  ousted  the  senior  line  of  the  Wettins  (of  which  our  King  is 
a  scion)  from  their  birthright  and  so  obtained  the  electorate.  The 
history  is  a  fancy  one,  but  nevertheless  interesting  and  instructive. 
Dupin  makes  “the  French  ”  {k*  franfoit)  succeed  the  Romans  as  occupiers 
of  Alsace  at  a  time  when  there  were  as  yet  no  “  French  ”  at  aU,  but 
only  “  Franks,”  a  distinctly  German  tribe  ;  and  those  that  settled,  not 
in  Alsace,  but  in  Lorraine,  were  not  even  of  the  Ripuarian  branch, 
but  of  the  Salic.  There  are,  however,  other  little  touches,  much  better 
founded  on  fact,  which  will  be  acceptable  to  historians. 

Professor  Auguy’s  very  full  “  Introduction  ”  affords  interesting 
reading. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 

THE  CHURCH,  THE  STATE,  AND  THE  POOR.  A  series  of 
Historical  Sketches.  By  W.  Edward  Chadwick,  D.D.,  B.Sc.  [viii, 
224  pp.  Royal  8vo.  6«.  net.  Scott.  London,  1914.] 

The  object  of  this  book  is,  in  the  author’s  own  words,  “  to  help  to 
supply  a  knowledge  of  the  various  ways  in  which  at  different  times 
both  Church  and  State  have  attempted  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
poverty,  and  of  the  results  of  their  efforts.”  A  mighty  subject,  truly, 
and  one  which  would  need  many  ponderous  tomes  for  adequate  treat¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Chadwick,  in  fifteen  short  chapters,  runs  rapidly  and 
easily  over  the  centuries  which  lie  between  the  birth  of  Christianity 
and  our  own  times,  and  gives  us  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  from  the  religious  and  from  the  political  side  to  find  a 
solution  of  those  problems.  He  has  written  an  interesting  and  readable 
book,  which  should  be  of  service  to  all  conditions  of  social  reformers. 

Dr.  Chadwick  sets  out  vrith  the  desire  to  show,  by  the  historical 
method,  “the  importance  of  a  firm  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
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Christian  Creed — the  sum  total  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity — as 
the  only  adequate  mspiration  and  guide  to  any  effort  to  solve  ”  the 
problem  of  indigence  ;  but  he  soon  finds  himself  occupied  with  tracing 
the  story  of  alms-giving  in  the  Church,  and  later  with  the  industrial 
history  of  modem  England.  The  original  object  tends  to  sink  into  the 
background,  and  the  bulk  of  the  book  consists  of  a  sketch  of  what  has 
been  done  by  Church  or  State  at  different  times  to  mitigate  the  hardships 
or  improve  the  position  of  the  poor.  Such  a  sketch  is  useful  at  the 
present  time,  when  people  often  write  and  speak  as  if  we  had  a  whole 
set  of  new  problems  to  deal  with,  whereas  many  of  them,  e.g.  vagrancy 
and  unemployment,  are  shown  to  have  been  persistent  during  many 
centimes. 

Dr.  Chadwick  attributes  “  the  evil  conditions  of  large  masses  of  poor 
people  in  England  to-day  mainly  to  a  want  of  foresight  and  wisdom 
on  the  part  of  those  who  were  in  authority,  both  in  Church  and  State, 
during  the  first  hundred  years  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.”  It  was 
unfortunately  a  period  which  was  characterized  by  a  singular  absence 
of  lofty  ideals,  and  nothing  but  a  lofty  ideal,  religious  and  political, 
could  have  saved  the  situation.  The  working  classes,  during  those 
first  years  of  strenuous  development  of  the  modem  system,  looked  in 
vain  for  help  and  protection  to  the  State  and  to  the  Church,  and  learnt 
by  degrees,  through  the  new  refilization  of  the  power  of  combination, 
to  help  themselves.  This  is,  no  doubt,  to  a  large  extent  the  explanation 
of  the  hostile  or  indifferent  attitude  so  often  adopted  by  them  at  the 
present  time  towards  organized  Christianity.  For  the  last  fifty  years 
or  so  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  undo  the  harm  which  was  then 
done,  and  there  is  still  plenty  of  work  before  us.  We  need  to  know  what 
has  been  done,  and  this  book  will  help  to  render  that  knowledge  more 
easily  and  generally  accessible. 

L.  V.  Lesteb-Gabland. 

CHILD  LABOUR  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM.  By  Fbedebic 

Reeung,  M.A.  [xxxii,  326  pp.  Royal  8vo.  Is.  Gd.  net.  King. 

London,  1914.] 

A  summary  of  the  contents  of  this  book  will  show  most  clearly 
what  a  valuable  contribution  Mr.  Keeling  makes  to  the  question  of 
child  labour.  There  are  six  divisions.  Fart.  I.  is  historical :  it  traces 
the  development  of  child  labour  regulation  from  the  chimney  sweepers 
of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  van  and  warehouse  boys  of  the 
twentieth.  Part  II.  deals  with  the  administration  of  these  regulations 
by  local  authorities,  and  contains  ten  admirable  pages  of  proposals 
for  reform.  Part  III.  gives  a  tabular  analysis  of  the  bye-laws  made 
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by  local  authorities.  Part  IV.  gives  a  very  full  account  of  the  action 
of  local  authorities,  including  detailed  reports  of  the  work  of  the  counties 
of  London  and  Norfolk,  and  of  seventeen  municipalities  or  urban 
districts.  Part  V.  quotes  the  text  of  the  principal  Acts  passed  between 
1903  and  1913.  Part  VI.  consists  of  a  very  full  bibliography,  and  is 
not  the  least  valuable  feature  of  the  book. 

The  book  had  its  origin  in  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  for  Labour  Legislation  which  met  at  Zurich  in 
1912.  This  commission  was  divided  on  a  nationality  basis,  and  the 
British  Committee  appointed  a  sub-committee  with  Mr.  Keeling  as 
chairman.  The  report,  therefore,  is  a  corporate  piece  of  work  unified 
by  the  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  of  an  individual.  Mr.  Keeling  made 
use  of  all  the  first-hand  information  available  ;  the  officials  and  members 
of  local  authorities  were  interviewed  personally,  a  complete  collection 
was  acquired  of  all  the  bye-laws  regulating  the  employment  of  children 
made  by  local  authorities  throughout  the  United  Kingdom ;  all  the 
official  and  other  documents  relating  to  the  question  have  been  laid 
under  contribution. 

The  book,  therefore,  is  authoritative  and  comprehensive.  It  is 
intensely  interesting  as  well.  It  is  full  of  statistics  arranged  in  admirable 
tables  with  machine-like  precision ;  and  yet  it  is  not  mechanical.  It 
is  a  storehouse  of  facts  from  one  cover  to  the  other ;  and  yet  it  is  not 
dry-as-dust.  It  is  a  monument  of  industry  and  care ;  yet  there  is 
nothing  tedious.  The  statistics  are  in  their  proper  place  ;  they  illus¬ 
trate  the  text ;  they  are  also  exhaustively  indexed,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  the  reader  can  avoid  them  or  refer  to  them  as  he  feels  inclined. 

The  slowness  with  which  the  creaking  wheels  of  parliamentary 
action  move  in  the  direction  of  reform  is  illustrated  by  the  treatment 
of  the  “  climbing  boys,”  who  used  to  sweep  the  chimneys.  An 
anonymous  letter,  calling  attention  to  their  ill-treatment,  appeared 
in  the  Public  Advertiser  in  1760.  Girls,  as  well  as  boys,  were  employed. 

“  Children,  from  the  age  of  five  upwards,  were  compelled  to  climb 
chimneys  in  a  perfectly  naked  state.  .  .  .  Frequently  the  climbing 
boys  were  crippled  for  life.  Generally  they  found  themselves  unable 
to  remain  at  the  trade  after  reaching  the  age  of  sixteen.  Sometimes 
they  were  compelled  to  ascend  chimneys  in  order  to  put  out  fires. 
On  occasions  they  were  said  to  be  actually  bought  and  sold.” 

The  case  of  these  little  slaves  was  taken  up  by  Hanway,  the  philan¬ 
thropist,  and  in  1788  a  Bill  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  their  employment 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  passed  at  length 
with  its  most  important  provisions  excised  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  remained  a  dead  letter.  Many  attempts  were  made  in  the 
nineteenth  century  to  procure  legislative  action,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury 
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finally  Bucceeded  in  rousing  public  opinion,  bo  that  the  Chimney 
Sweepers  Act  of  1875  was  passed.  Thus  ninety  years  were  spent  by 
the  Legislature  before  a  few  thousand  boys  could  be  prevented  from 
daily  risk  of  suffocation  or  disablement. 

The  machine  moves  a  trifle  less  slowly  in  the  twentieth  century, 
but  the  danger  now  is  that  the  acceleration  of  the  rate  of  progress  in 
Parliament  should  not  be  backed  up  adequately  by  the  municipalities 
or  by  the  public  generally.  Under  the  Employment  of  Children  Act  of 
1903,  for  instance,  children  up  to  fourteen  years  of  age  may  not  work 
before  6  a.m.  or  after  9  p.m. ;  and  yet  it  was  necessary  last  year  for  a 
committee  of  private  citizens,  called  together  by  the  local  branches  of 
the  Christian  Social  Union,  to  remind  the  council  of  a  progressive  city 
like  Birmingham  of  the  existence  of  this  provision,  and  to  petition  that 
action  should  be  taken  accordingly. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  legislation  on  the  Statute  Book  of  which  the 
average  citizen  knows  nothing,  and  too  often  cares  less.  It  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  citizen  who  does  care  to  interest  his  fellows  not  only  in 
“  social  conditions  ”  (that  by  itself  may  be  purely  vapid),  but  in  the 
machinery  of  government  designed  to  ameliorate  those  conditions. 
There  is  a  wide  scope  for  individual  enterprise  of  this  kind  in  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  child  labour  in  this  country.  “  It  may  be  taken  as  an  established 
fact  that  the  total  number  of  employed  children  aged  under  fourteen  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  over  half  a  million — ^possibly  considerably  over 
600,000  ”  (p.  xxxi). 

The  man  who  wishes  to  play  his  part  as  an  intelligent  member  of  a 
self-governing  community  can  tackle  one  at  least  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  that  calls  for  solution  by  studying  Mr.  Keeling’s  book.  He 
can  then  make  that  study  effective  by  seeing  that  the  provisions  of 
the  various  Acts  are  observed  in  his  own  municipality,  and  that  the 
whole  question  of  child  labour  is  treated  at  any  rate  more  adequately 
than  appears  to  be  the  case  at  Birkenhead,  where  the  inspection  of 
such  labour  in  the  theatres  is  in  the  hands  of  a  police  ofElcer  “  who 
divides  his  time  between  this  duty  and  that  of  inspecting  hackney 
carriages.” 

It  is  noted  on  p.  48  that  the  City  Council  of  Birmingham  has  recently 
transferred  to  the  Education  Committee  from  the  Watch  Committee 
the  administration  of  the  general  employment  section  of  the  Children 
Act.  This  was  done  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  July  30  last  year. 
Mr.  Keeling  omits  to  state  that  the  transference  was  for  a  period  of 
twelve  months  only  as  an  experiment — Progress  must  not  be  too 
rapid ! 


L.  H.  Gbekn. 
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THE  CUTLERY  TRADES.  An  Historical  Essay  in  the  Economics 
of  Small-Scale  Production.  By  Pbotessor  G.  I.  H.  Lloyd,  M.A. 
[xvi,  493  pp.  8vo.  12e.  6d.  net.  Longmans.  London,  1913.] 

During  his  tenure  of  the  Chair  of  Economics  at  Sheffield,  Mr.  Lloyd, 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  was  fascinated  by  the  contrast  which  that  city 
presents  of  the  survival  of  a  mediseval  craft — that  of  the  cutlery  for 
which  Hallamshire  has  always  been  famous — pursued  under  inherited 
conditions,  flourishing  side  by  side  with  the  up-to-date  prosecution  of 
BO  modern  an  industry  as  that  of  the  manufacture  of  heavy  steel  and 
armour.  He  here  gives  us  the  fruit  of  an  inquiry  he  then  entered  upon 
regarding  the  history  of  the  cutlery  trade,  and  of  a  comparison  instituted 
between  it  and  the  manufactures  of  more  recent  origin  characteristic 
of  the  West  Riding,  but  which  he  has  completed  since  his  appointment 
to  a  similar  post  at  Toronto. 

In  tracing  the  origin  of  the  ordinances  already  recognized  by  the 
trade  before  the  incorporation  of  the  Cutlers’  Company  in  1624,  the 
author  brings  to  light  the  survival  of  a  far  older  institution.  Previous 
to  1624,  these  regulations  were  enforced  by  the  authority  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor  upon  information  laid  by  twelve  searchers  before  the 
Court  of  Frank  pledge.  So  here  we  have  a  concrete  example  of  a 
connecting  link  between  Anglo-Saxon  usage  and  the  manufactures  of 
to-day.  Elsewhere,  he  draws  a  most  instructive  parallel  between  the 
lines  on  which  English  and  German  industries  respectively  have  de¬ 
veloped.  In  Germany  it  would  seem  that  the  distributive  and  com¬ 
mercial  side  has  flourished  at  the  expense  of  the  productive  and  manu¬ 
facturing  side.  The  maker  has  been  subordinate  to  the  dealer.  “  The 
supreme  influence  and  control,”  says  Professor  Lloyd,  “  is  usually  that 
of  the  merchant.  .  .  .  The  Elnglish  industries  were  founded  upon 
technical  excellence  ;  those  of  Germany  largely  upon  skill  in  marketing.” 
The  English  firm  places  excellence  of  workmanship  first,  the  German, 
saleableness  of  the  product.  For  the  result,  so  far  as  articles  of  German 
make  are  concerned,  he  quotes  from  Thtm’s  Die  Industrie  am  Nieder- 
rhein,  “  To  numerous  German  industries,  to  numerous  branches  of  the 
Rhineland’s  textile  and  metal  industries  under  consideration,  the  phrase 
applies,  ‘  cheap  and  nasty  ’  (billig  imd  schlecht)  ”  That  this  is  less  so 
now  than  formerly  Professor  Lloyd  admits. 

A  great  portion  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  the  details  of  the 
various  processes  necessary  to  the  production  of  cutlery,  and  with  a 
study  of  the  methods  of  distribution.  Readers  of  the  Economic  Review 
will  probably  be  more  interested  in  the  story  of  the  origins  and  growth 
of  trade  unionism  as  told  in  Chapters  X.  to  XII.  It  cannot  be  traced 
further  back  than  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
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cutlery  trade  appears  to  have  lagged  behind  some  others  in  this  respect, 
owing  possibly  to  the  fact  that  it  presented  at  that  time  the  rare  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  a  trade  in  which  the  masters  outnumbered  their  men.  On 
the  other  hand,  since  the  trade  societies,  as  Professor  Lloyd  points  out, 
included  most  of  those  on  whose  delicate  manual  skill  the  industrial 
reputation  of  the  town  rested,  they  held  a  strong  position  relatively  to 
the  body  of  masters,  whose  economic  standing  was  in  many  cases  not 
much  superior  to  their  own,  and  who  possessed  less  power  of  voluntary 
cohesion.  Rattening,  the  old  English  name  for  sabotage,  was  the 
traditional  and  favourite  method  of  enforcing  the  claims  of  the  unions 
against  their  members  and  fellow-workmen,  as  well  as  against  their 
employers.  Several  outrages  were  perpetrated  with  gunpowder  in  the 
thirties  and  forties.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  they  were  denounced  by 
trade  union  leaders,  among  them  by  William  Broadhead.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  outrages  continued,  and  were  directed  quite  as  much  against 
non-union  workmen  as  against  employers.  “  Pop-bottle  ”  became  the 
well-known  term  for  a  bottle  charged  with  gunpowder.  The  unions 
implicated  were  chiefly  those  of  grinders.  Eventually,  Parliament  had 
to  appoint  the  well-known  Commission  of  Inquiry  of  1867,  whose 
investigations  proved  Broadhead  himself  to  have  been  the  chief  insti¬ 
gator  of  outrages  involving  murder,  and  indirectly  led  to  the  passing 
of  the  Trade  Union  Act  of  1871. 

Illustrations  of  workshops,  engraved  from  photographs  taken  by  the 
author,  are  numerous.  But  why  not  reproduce  the  photographs  as 
photographs  ? 

C.  H.  d’E.  liBPFINaTON. 


THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  SECRET  COMMISSIONS  AND  BRIBES. 
By  Albert  Crew,  Barrister-at-Law.  With  a  Foreword  by  The 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry,  G.C.B.  [xrvi,  172  pp.  8vo. 
6s.  net.  Pitman.  London,  1913.] 

Mr.  Crew  gives  in  a  concise  form  the  present  law  in  regard  to  com¬ 
mercial  corruption.  The  first  part  of  the  book  deab  with  the  rights 
and  duties  of  agents ;  the  second  part  with  the  criminal  law  as  to  secret 
commissions  and  bribes.  The  Prevention  of  Corruption  Act,  1906,  is 
printed  in  full  with  explanatory  notes,  and  one  chapter  is  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  the  aims  and  results  of  the  Act.  Another  chapter, 
headed  “  What  is  Bribery  ?  ”  contains  a  number  of  cases  founded  on 
fact,  which  show  the  diverse  and  wide-spread  character  of  the  evil ; 
while  in  an  earlier  chapter  we  have  a  list  of  convictions  under  the  Act 
with  the  penalties  inflicted.  The  third  part  deals  with  bribery  of 
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public  officials,  bribery  at  elections,  and  colonial  and  foreign  statutes 
on  the  subject. 

The  subject  is  one  of  such  general  interest,  especially  to  the  commercial 
community,  that  a  clear  and  accurate  statement  of  the  law  should 
prove  of  great  assistance  to  those  who  are  amdous  themselves  to  observe 
it  or  to  enforce  its  observance  on  others.  Many  people  are  probably 
even  now  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  important  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1906,  and  of  the  very  heavy  penalties  which  constitute  its 
sanction.  A  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  particularly  of  the 
criminal  liability  now  incurred  by  all  who  give  or  take  brills,  may 
help  to  rouse  a  healthier  feeling  in  the  nation  at  large.  A  variety  of 
causes,  mainly  political  and  historical,  have  tended  to  blunt  the  national 
conscience  where  this  form  of  dishonesty  is  concerned. 

0.  R.  Nicholas. 


THE  INDIAN  OFFER  OF  IMPERIAL  PREFERENCE.  By  Sir 
Roper  Lethbridge,  K.C.I.E.,  M.A.  With  an  Introduction  by 
The  Right  Hon.  Austen  'Chamberlain,  M.P,  [xii,  171  pp. 
Cr.  8vo.  28.  6d.  net.  King.  London,  1913.] 

The  text  upon  which  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge  bases  his  argument  for 
Imperial  Preference  between  India  and  the  rest  of  the  Empire  is  a 
resolution  moved  on  March  17,  1913,  by  Sir  Gangadhar  Chitnavis 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Viceroy’s  Council : —  “  That  this  Council 
recommends  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council  the  desirability,  in 
view  of  the  loss  of  opium  revenue,  of  considering  financial  measures  for 
strengthening  the  resources  of  the  Government,  with  special  reference 
to  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  revenue  under  a  system  of  prefer¬ 
ential  tariffs  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies.” 

The  resolution  was  opposed  by  Sir  Guy  Fleetwood  Wilson  on  behalf 
of  the  Government.  In  a  very  interesting  speech  (printed  in  an 
Appendix  to  the  book).  Sir  Guy  recommended  a  careful  study  of  all  the 
issues  involved,  while  he  considered  it  premature  for  the  Council  to 
commit  itself  to  the  terms  of  the  resolution.  The  resolution  was 
consequently  withdrawn.  Though  the  words  quoted  above  imply  a 
tariff  created  for  revenue  purposes,  it  is  clear  both  from  Sir  Roper’s 
own  arguments  and  from  those  employed  by  Sir  G.  Chitnavis,  whose 
speech  is  given  in  an  appendix,  that  the  main  object  of  the  Indian 
advocates  of'  Imperial  Preference  is  to  secure  a  measure  of  protection 
for  Indian  industries,  particularly  those  which  are  still  in  their  infancy. 
Protection  against  British  as  well  as  foreign  competitors  they  would 
gladly  have ;  but  realiziug  the  hopelessness  of  such  proposals,  the  most 
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enlightened  of  Indian  economists  are  ready,  like  the  mover  of  the 
resolution,  to  accept  Imperial  Preference  as  a  compromise.  The  indict¬ 
ment  of  the  present  state  of  things  is  thus  summed  up  by  the  author  : 
“  For  many  years  past  we  have  forced  on  India  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  a  fiscal  system  detested  by  Indians — a  system  which,  though 
varying  from  time  to  time,  has  always  been  dominated  by  the  anti¬ 
quated  theories  of  Cobdenite  Free  Trade.”  Sir  6.  Chitnavis  in  his 
speech  in  the  Council,  said  :  “  We  are  not  only  not  allowed  by  England 
to  protect  ourselves  against  her  (which  is  intelligible  perhaps),  but  we 
are  not  allowed  to  protect  ourselves  against  foreign  countries.” 

One  instance,  though  an  important  one,  will  serve  to  show  the  nature 
of  the  scheme  proposed.  At  present  India  levies  an  import  duty  of 
3^  per  cent,  on  cotton  manufactured  goods,  while  there  is  an  excise 
duty  of  equal  amount  on  cotton  fabric  manufactured  in  Indian  mills. 
This  excise  duty  is  one  of  the  great  grievances  of  the  Indian  taxpayer. 
Sir  Roper  would  propose  to  take  oft  the  import  duty  on  cotton  goods 
imported  from  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  also  the  Indian  excise 
duty,  and  leave  the  duty  on  foreign  imports.  In  this  connexion  he  lays 
stress  on  the  fact  that  it  is  foreign  and  not  Lancashire  cotton  goods 
which  compete  with  the  coarse  Indian  cloths.  Other  suggestions  are 
a  moderate  export  duty  on  raw  jute  and  lac  sent  to  foreign  countries. 
The  Imperial  aspect  of  the  question  is  also  dealt  with,  and  the  author 
draws  some  parallels  from  the  fiscal  relations  of  Canada  and  the  West 
Indies  and  of  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines.  Sir  R.  Lethbridge’s 
book  should  interest  all  those  who  concern  themselves  with  our  responsi¬ 
bility  for  India,  even  though  they  may  not  all  accept  his  conclusions. 
It  deaU  with  an  aspect  of  the  Indian  problem  which  is  likely  to  become 
of  increasing  importance,  as  the  industries  of  the  country  develops. 

0.  R.  Nicholas. 


POLITICIAN,  PARTY  AND  PEOPLE.  By  Henbt  Cbosbv  Emebt, 
LL.D.  [183  pp.  Cr.  8vo.  $1.25  net.  Yale  University  Press, 
1913.] 

This  is  quite  a  little  book  and  the  easiest  reading  in  the  world :  it 
consists  merely  of  simple  talks  to  students — ^not  in  the  least  like  set 
lectures — and  yet  the  interest  is  so  great  as  to  be  almost  thrilling. 
The  interest  arises  from  the  fact  that  our  fundamental  political  problems 
are  discussed  with  candour  by  some  one  who  understands  them  and 
yet  cannot  be  suspected  of  being  on  either  side.  A  cabinet  as  secret 
as  the  famous  council  of  Venice  may  attempt  to  drive  the  programme 
of  a  combination  caucus  through  Parliament  by  the  votes  of  men  paid 
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£8  per  week  to  obey  without  question,  without  paying  the  slightest 
regard  to  the  speeches  of  the  minority,  however  eloquent  or  frantic. 
Our  own  individual  acquaintances  in  the  House  may  belie  in  the  division 
lobby  principles  to  which  time  and  again  they  have  professed  in  our 
hearing  their  devotion.  Hence,  some  of  us  find  it  impossible  to  escape 
the  conclusion  that  the  party  battle  is  fought  exclusively  for  a  party 
victory,  and  that  the  captains  hardly  make  a  pretence  of  considering 
the  interests  of  the  country.  Mr.  il^lioc  and  Mr.  Chesterton  tell  us 
that  it  is  intolerable  and  that  we  are  rushing  upon  a  cataclysm :  and 
the  most  phlegmatic  among  us  have  qualms.  Yet  if  the  admittedly 
wisest  of  our  day  says  these  things  we  instantly  write  him  down  a 
pamphleteer  of  the  Opposition.  No  ministerialist  will  give  him  a 
moment’s  hearing;  and  this  is  equally  true  whichever  party  is  in 
power. 

Professor  Emery  faces  these  phenomena  quite  calmly  and  is  undis¬ 
mayed  by  them.  He  tells  his  class  of  students  that  he  knows  very 
well  they  take  a  high  and  mighty  line  about  these  things,  assuming 
that  representatives  should  vote  according  to  their  consciences,  and 
that  the  only  government  worth  having  is  a  government  of  good  men. 
These,  he  says,  are  empty  phrases  of  uninformed  and  inexperienced 
youth.  Not  only  has  party  government  largely  taken  the  place  of 
representative  government,  but  it  is  going  to  do  so  still  more,  and,  in 
addition,  the  President  is  shortly  to  become  simply  a  party  leader. 
This  last  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  some,  and  they  will  do  well  to  look 
up  what  Professor  Emery  has  to  say  about  it. 

The  writer,  be  it  observed,  does  not  blink  the  obvious  evils  arising 
from  this  situation.  Apart  from  the,  apparent  at  least,  wholesale 
selling  of  consciences,  and  setting  of  class  against  class  and  group  against 
group,  he  admits  that  it  involves  legislation,  devised  to  catch  votes, 
and  rushed  through  for  electioneering  purposes  without  real  study  of 
the  subject  or  regard  for  minorities,  after  debates  which  are  ridiculously 
foregone  conclusions.  Where  then  does  he  find  a  ray  of  hope  ?  In 
this — and  here  we  may  note  that  calm  facing  of  the  facts  which  engineers 
and  business  men  who  have  worked  with  Americans  so  greatly  admire 
in  them — ^the  people  of  the  country  must  take  up  the  burden  them¬ 
selves.  The  party  machine  gives  complete  party  responsibility.  A 
leader  and  his  group  of  followers  put  out  a  programme :  the  country 
sends  them  in  with  a  majority :  they  use  the  machine  to  put  that 
programme  through.  It  is  found  to  be  a  bad  one  :  there  is  no  mystery, 
nothing  unexpected  :  a  better  leader  and  a  better  group  must  be  found 
and  tried.  Professor  Emery’s  students  are  told,  in  effect,  and  all  the 
Western  world  with  them,  “  It  is  your  business  to  know  what  is  good 
for  your  country,  and  if  your  country  is  injured  or  ruined,  it  is  through 
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your  weakness,  wickedness,  or  ignorance,  and  you  cannot  ofE-load  the 
responsibility  upon  any  one  else.” 

A  moment’s  thought  will  show  how  far  ahead  of  our  make-believe 
people  this  American’s  candour  puts  him.  We  have  developed  the 
party  system  far  more  completely  than  they  have,  and  yet  we  go  on 
pretending  that  every  minister  and  member  is  solely  actuated  by  a 
desire  for  the  highest  good  of  his  fellow  citizens.  If  our  friends  are  out 
of  office,  we  are  extremely  vituperative  about  the  rascality  of  those 
in  office,  implying  that  once  our  people  get  in  again  the  country  will  be 
governed  by  perfect  disinterestedness  and  all  the  talents  ! 

This,  then,  is  Professor  Emery’s  message,  and  it  is  as  stirring  as  it  is 
practical.  First  get  up  the  subject  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  :  then 
choose  your  party,  and  stick  to  it,  sinking  your  own  fads,  conceits, 
and  sectional  interests.  A  country  ruled  by  big  strong  parties  made  up 
of  such  members  in  and  out  of  parliament  will  make  mistakes,  but  it 
will  go  ahead  and  has  nothing  to  fear.  To  cry  out  about  abolishing 
the  party  system  and  giving  the  people  back  their  control  of  affairs 
is,  he  says,  humbug. 

It  is  gratifying  to  our  pride  to  have  Burke  quoted  as  the  greatest 
of  all  political  philosophers,  and  to  have  an  American  professor  showing 
a  detailed  knowledge  of  our  Parliamentary  debates.  It  is  also  interest¬ 
ing  to  observe  that  the  writer  contemplates  occasions  when  a  man’s 
conscience  may  compel  him  to  go  out  of  political  life  altogether — for 
this  is  what  voting  against  party  or  against  some  particular  local 
interest  in  his  constituency  means  for  a  member  to-day — and  that  he 
instances  class  legislation  dictated  by  labour  interests  and  measures 
destructive  of  commercial  prosperity  as  the  cases  in  which  an  honest 
man  might  be  forced  to  such  a  political  suicide. 

Surely  all  this  is  as  sound  as  a  bell,  and  eminently  salutary  in  this 
rather  terrible  year.  Political  leaders  are  just  as  foolish  and  sinful  as 
we  are.  They  have  tackled  an  immense  job.  It  is  a  moral  certainty 
that  they  will  make  a  mess  of  it.  We  hold  up  our  hands  in  horror. 
Professor  Emery  tells  us  to  drop  our  hysterics,  tackle  the  job  again, 
and  try  to  do  it  better. 

J.  C.  Pbinglb. 


DIE  ENTWICKLUNG  DER  RAIFFEISEN  ORGANISATION  IN 
DER  NEUZEIT.  Von  Ernst  Lemcke,  Doktor  der  Staats- 
wissenschaften.  [viii,  140  pp.  8vo.  3  marks.  Braun.  Karlsruhe, 
1913.] 

Dr.  Lemcke  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  written  what  is  at 
the  present  time  undoubtedly  the  best  book  in  the  market  on  the 
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history  of  the  Raiffeisen  movement  and  the  organization  of  Raiffeisen 
societies  in  Giermany — ^two  subjects  now  much  before  the  public  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  account  that  he  gives  is  all  the  more  valuable 
because  he  is  apparently  not  himself  a  member  of  the  Raiffeisen  Union, 
and  because  he  accordingly  discusses  his  subject  with  full  impartiality, 
criticizing  as  well  as  commending.  There  is  matter  for  criticism,  no 
doubt.  The  Raiffeisen  Union  has,  like  other  Co-operative  Unions  of 
the  Continent,  had  its  troubles  and  its  losses.  However,  those  troubles 
and  losses,  so  the  author  does  well  to  point  out,  did  not  arise  from  the 
observance  of  Raiffeisen  principles,  but,  on  the  contrary,  from  departure 
from  them.  Lenders  desired  to  be  too  kind  to  societies  doing  badly. 
And  they  overrated  the  power  of  the  capital  accumulated.  However, 
once  the  loss  had  to  be  faced,  the  members  rose  to  the  occasion  with 
true  co-operative  spirit,  in  a  really  unique  way — “  a  magnificent  deed,” 
Privy  Councillor  Havenstein,  of  a  different  Union,  has  termed  it — ^readily 
subscribing  £37  10s.  per  society  almost  right  up  and  down  the  ranks, 
to  make  good  the  loss.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  now  that  the  societies 
subscribing  may  count  upon  having  their  advances  restored  at  no 
distant  date,  with  interest. 

There  are  two  valuable  lessons  above  all  others — most  deserving  of 
notice  at  the  present  time  among  those  who  aim  at  the  provision  of 
money  by  co-operation — to  be  learnt  from  Dr.  Lemcke’s  instructive 
pages.  In  the  first  place,  the  experience  of  the  Raiffeisen  Union,  now 
so  successful,  has  shown  that  the  help  to  be  given  must,  to  be  effective, 
be  obtained  by  self-help.  Raiffeisen  has,  just  like  our  monied  philan¬ 
thropists  and  public  departments,  tried  other  methods — providing  the 
requisite  money  from  private  or  public  purses,  relying  upon  charity,  or 
raising  funds  by  means  of  very  substantial  shares.  All  this  has  proved 
futile.  Large  shares  were  not  required ;  charity  turned  out  to  be 
thrown  away ;  patronage,  with  the  wealthy  men  leading,  proved  a 
dead  failure.  There  must  be  responsible  self-government  by  members 
themselves,  and  a  keen  interest  excited,  within  small  districts,  by  un¬ 
limited  liability.  With  these  things  the  scheme  succeeded  beautifully. 

The  other  lesson  is  this.  The  State  must  not  interfere  with  Co-opera¬ 
tion,  either  by  gifts  or  by  supervision  or  control — not  although 
the  intentions  of  those  who  represent  it  be  the  best  in  the  world.  The 
State  can  know  nothing  about  Co-operation.  Its  interference  inevitably 
spoib  it.  The  Raiffeben  Union  has  allowed  itself  to  be  persuaded  to 
try  State  aid,  which  was  pressed  upon  it  with  a  seductive  ringing  of 
sovereigns.  The  result  was  a  menace  to  its  very  existence.  By  an 
effort  it  has  managed  to  throw  off  the  yoke  and  it  has  quickly  recovered 
its  old  prosperity  and  its  great  power  of  raising  morally  at  the  same  time 
that  it  enriches  materially. 
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The  book  is  a  little  too  full  to  justify  translation  into  English.  But 
its  study  is  strongly  to  be  recommended  to  our  agricultural  authorities 
who  appear  sorely  tempted  to  proceed  now  and  then,  for  the  sake,  as 
is  supposed,  of  more  rapid  results,  on  imorthodoz  lines. 

Henry  W.  Wolfe. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 

THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE.  An  Obsolete  Shibboleth.  By  Hiram 

Binoham,  Ph.D.,  F.R.G.S.  [154  pp.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

Yale  University  Press.  Newhaven,  1913.] 

This  is  a  reprint  of  an  essay  by  the  professor  of  Latin-American 
history  at  Yale.  It  attracted  so  much  attention  that  it  formed  the 
subject  of  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  ;  and  certainly  the 
power  of  the  diction,  and  the  thought  and  study  which  inspire  the 
monograph,  make  it  a  remarkable  little  book.  The  author  has  intimate 
experience  of  South  America,  where  he  has  learnt  how  strongly  and 
with  how  much  reason  the  people  of  Argentina  and  Chile  detest  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  The  book  sketches  briefly  the  growth  of  the  doctrine, 
indicates  the  heavy  obligations  and  disadvantages  which  it  entails, 
and  more  particularly  explains  the  intense  feeling  against  the  Yankis  ” 
existing  in  South  America.  Cartoons  are  described  which  depict 
Uncle  Sam  as  a  hideous  spider  in  whose  web  the  sun-loving  flies — the 
tropical  American  republics — are  caught. 

Dr.  Bingham  states  dogmatically  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  “  appears 
to  our  South  American  neighbours  to  be  neither  disinterested  nor 
unselfish,  but  rather  an  indisputable  evidence  of  our  overweening 
national  conceit.”  He  asks  accordingly  for  a  clear  statement  of  foreign 
policy,  either  the  public  repudiation  of  the  outgrown  shibboleth  or  the 
acceptance  of  its  logical  consequences — ^the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  through  the  Latin-America  Republics. 

WILLIAM  GODWIN  (1766-1836).  By  Henri  Roussin.  [vii,  336  pp. 

8vo.  7  fr.  60.  Plon-Nourrit.  Paris,  1913.] 

A  most  readable  account  of  the  life,  character  and  surroundings  of 
a  man  typical  of  much  that  is  least  attractive  in  English  liberalism  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century.  Godwin  began  life  with  a  sternly  Cal- 
vinistic  upbringing,  and  in  time  entered  the  ministry.  The  position 
of  an  English  Non-Conformist  in  the  days  of  the  Test  Act,  the  friendship 
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of  certain  emi  .ent  members  of  the  Whig  party  and  other  causes  which 
the  author  describes,  combined  to  make  Grodwin  hail  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  with  rapture.  From  the  moderate  reformer  concerned  with  the 
Parliamentary  franchise,  he  became  a  republican,  a  leveller,  an  anar¬ 
chist,  and  incidentally  a  vigorous  and  prosel3rtizing  atheist.  The  book 
is  filled  with  most  interesting  passages  on  the  Revolution,  Burke, 
Godwin’s  chief  work,  Political  Justice,  his  circle  of  friends — Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Byron,  his  marriages,  and  his  controversy  with 
Malthus. 

THE  CIVIL  WAR  AND  RECONSTRUCTION  IN  FLORIDA.  By 
W.  W.  Davis.  Columbia  University  Studies  in  Political  Science 
Vol.  liii.  [xrvi,  769  pp.  8vo.  16«.  King.  London,  1913.] 

Mr.  Davis  treats  of  a  most  interesting  aspect  of  American  history  with 
trans- Atlantic  thoroughness.  Part  I.  deals  with  the  old  Florida  before 
the  war,  and  the  reasons  for  her  secession  :  Part  II.  with  the  war  itself, 
and  the  part  taken  in  it  by  the  -negroes.  Part  III.  exhaustively  ex¬ 
amines  the  stormy  history  of  the  states’  reconstruction. 

PRIVILEGES  AND  IMMUNITIES  OF  CITIZENS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  By  Arnold  Johnson  Lien.  [94  pp.  8vo.  3s. 
King.  London,  1913.] 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  AND  UNCONSTITUTIONAL  LEGIS¬ 
LATION.  By  Blaine  Free  Moore.  [158  pp.  8vo.  4s. 
King.  London,  1913.] 

INDIAN  SLAVERY  IN  COLONIAL  TIMES  WITHIN  THE  PRE¬ 
SENT  LIMITS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Almon 
Wheeler  Lauber.  [352  pp.  8vo.  12s.  King.  London, 
1913.] 

These  volumes  belong  to  Vol.  liv.  of  the  Columbia  University  Studies 
in  Political  Science,  and  maintain  the  standard  for  painstaking  research 
set  by  previous  numbers  of  the  series.  The  most  interesting  to  English 
readers  will  probably  be  the  second,  dealing,  as  it  does,  with  a  form 
of  legislation  impossible  under  the  British  Constitution,  and  the  attitude 
adopted  by  the  State  Courts,  as  well  as  the  Supreme  Court,  towards 
such  legislation.  The  third  volume  is  concerned  with  a  subject  little 
noticed  as  yet,  namely,  the  enslavement  of  Indians,  both  by  other  Indians, 
and  by  the  European  nations,  especially  the  English,  until  they  were 
superseded  by  the  negroes. 
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A  SELECT  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  ENGLISH  MEDIJIVAL  ECO¬ 
NOMIC  HISTORY.  Ed.  by  Hubert  Hall,  F.S.A.  [xiii,  350  pp. 
8vo.  5«.  net.  King.  London,  1914.] 

The  list  of  books  given  does  not  pretend  to  be  in  any  way  complete. 
Some  of  the  subjects,  such  as  the  History  of  the  World  or  of  Civilization  ^ 
and  the  Histories  of  Epochs  or  Countries  are  so  slight  as  to  be  of  very 
little  use.  Thus  in  the  list  of  introductory  histories  of  the  Middle  Ages 
no  mention  is  made  of  B6mont  and  Monod ;  and  on  the  Mediaeval 
Empire,  Henderson’s  History  of  Germany  in  the  Middle  Ages,  might 
have  taken  precedence  over  some  of  the  books  mentioned.  On  the 
general  history  of  the  Church  it  seems  odd  to  include  an  examination 
into  Church  and  State  in  Norway,  while  omitting  the  works  of  Moeller, 
Mosheim  and  Murray.  But  other  portions  of  the  book  are  much  more 
satisfactory  and  the  student  should  derive  real  advantage  from  the 
bibliography  of  bibliographies  and  of  the  mediaeval  sources. 

THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  Robert  Moses, 
Ph.D.,  B.A.  (Oxon.).  Columbia  University  Studies  in  Political 
Science.  Vol.  LVII.,  No.  1.  [324  pp.  8vo.  8«.  net.  King. 

London,  1913.] 

In  these  studies  the  fruits  of  research  are  presented  in  a  handy  form. 
This  is  an  inquiry  into  the  methods  of  appointing  our  civil  servants. 
It  does  not  go  back  beyond  1832,  and  for  practical  purposes  treats  the 
Report  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  submitted 
in  1853  as  the  charter  and  basis  of  our  present  system. 

In  view  of  what  has  since  happened  it  is  amazing  to  discover  the 
attitude  of  leading  statesmen  and  heads  of  departments  to  the  scheme 
of  competitive  examinations  for  entry  to  the  service.  While  Macaulay, 
Jowett  and  others  advocated  a  method  almost  identical  with  that  now 
pursued,  men  like  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  James  Stephen  and  Sir  George 
Lewis  expressed  all  sorts  of  fears  as  to  the  kind  of  men  who  would  be 
admitted  \mder  this  test.  Gladstone,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
had  the  Queen  and  several  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  against 
him,  and  his  proposals  were  defeated  ;  and  it  was  not  until  1870  that 
competitive  examinations  were  adopted  under  an  Order  in  Council. 
Since  that  time  three  Royal  Commissions  have  been  appointed  to 
investigate  the  working  of  the  system,  the  last  of  which  issued  a  report 
in  April. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Moses  is  presented  in  an  extremely  readable  form, 
and  in  a  comparatively  short  space  gives  a  clear  and  adequate  impression 
of  this  subject  which  becomes  more  important  every  year. 
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INDUSTRIAL  CO-PARTNERSHIP.  Three  papers  by  Charles  Car¬ 
penter,  D.Sc.,  M.Inst.C.E.  Chairman  of  the  South  Metropolitan 
Gas  Company.  With  Chronological  Notes  on  British  Profit-sharing 
and  Co-partnership,  1829-1914.  [iii,  61  pp.  8vo.  1».  net.  Co¬ 
partnership  Publishers.  London,  1914.] 

These  clear  and  useful  papers  were  read  by  Dr.  Carpenter  at  Oxford, 
Birmingham,  and  Leeds.  The  second  deals  with  Trade  Unionism  and 
Co-partnership  ;  the  third  with  Co-partnership  and  Efficiency.  To  them 
is  appended  a  valuable  list  of  about  300  schemes,  which  has  been 
brought  right  up  to  date,  with  short  notices  of  the  history  of  each  and 
references  to  facilitate  further  investigation.  The  list  has  been  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Layton,  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company. 

SOCIAL  WORK  IN  HOSPITALS.  A  Contribution  to  Progressive 
Medicine.  By  Ida  M.  Cannon.  [257  pp.  Cr.  8vo.  $1.50. 
Survey  Associates.  New  York,  1913.] 

This  book  is  an  account  of  the  hospital  social  service  movement  in 
the  United  States.  The  movement  aims  at  bringing  the  work  of 
physical  and  social  amelioration  into  closer  connexion,  and  its  practical 
experience  has  much  to  suggest  for  the  improvement  of  hospital  methods 
in  England.  Miss  Cannon  is  the  Head  Worker  in  the  Social  Service 
Department  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

POPULAR  GOVERNMENT.  Its  Essence,  Its  Permanence,  and  Its 
Perils.  By  William  Howard  Taft,  Kent  Professor  of  Law, 
Yale  University.  [283  pp.  Cr.  8vo.  5s.  net.  Yale  University 
Press.  New  Pfaven,  1913.] 

Most  of  these  ten  lectures  were  delivered  before  the  University  of 
Yale  by  the  late  President  of  the  United  States,  while  two  of  them  were 
addressed  to  the  meetmg  of  the  American  Bar  Association  at  Montreal. 
Professor  Taft’s  aim  is  “  to  discuss  the  subject  of  popular  government 
under  the  Federal  Constitution,”  while  his  main  argument  is  that  the 
existing  system  of  representative  democracy  is  preferable  to  the  direct 
method  of  popular  government  which  finds  favour  in  certain  quarters. 
He  regrets  that  the  established  and  well-tried  system  of  the  Republic 
has  ever  been  called  in  question,  for  he  considers  that  where  it  has  failed 
its  failure  has  been  due  more  to  lack  of  patriotism  than  to  defects  in 
constitutional  machinery.  He  points  out  that,  if  this  diagnosis  is 
correct,  existing  defects  will  only  be  intensified  by  taking  away  power 
from  representatives  and  transferring  it  directly  to  the  people  them* 
selves.  The  volume  is  well  arranged,  its  points  are  admirably  brought 
out,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  a  very  good  index. 
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THEORIE  DE  LA  VALEUR.  By  Chbistian  Corni^ussen.  [480  pp. 

8vo.  10  francs.  Giard  et  Bri^re.  Paris,  1913.] 

This  is  a  second  and  revised  edition,  the  first  having  appeared  in 
1902.  We  are  presented  with  terms  for  value  in  five  different  forms, 
each  of  them  further  subdivided  into  subjective  or  personal,  and 
objective  or  social.  For  example — though  the  instance  is  not  one  of 
M.  Com61issen’s  giving — the  Browning  letters  when  originally  composed 
had  a  value  purely  subjective,  and  personal  to  the  two  writers.  When 
they  came  into  the  auction  room  they  proved  to  have  a  value — and  a 
very  high  one — of  the  objective  and  social  variety.  The  author  aims, 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  at  a  refutation  of  the  doctrines  of  Rodbertus, 
Marx,  Jevons,  and  Boehm-Bawerk.  The  final  chapter,  however,  deals 
with  trusts  and  monopolies,  including  recent  phases  of  the  presidential 
campaign  of  the  last  ten  years  against  them  in  the  United  States.  But 
M.  Comelissen  is  careful  to  assure  us  that  he  has  only  introduced  new 
facts  when  he  has  judged  them  suited  to  complete  or  to  illuminate  his 
theory. 


ESSAIS  SUR  LTMPOT.  Par  Edwin  R.  A.  Seughan.  Traduction 
fran^aise  de  la  8eme  edition  par  Louis  Suret.  [2  vols.  1140  pp. 
8vo.  30  fr.  Giard  et  Bri^re.  Paris,  1914.] 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  eighth  edition  of  Professor  Seligman’s 
Essays  in  Taxation  would  be  promptly  translated  into  French.  For 
French  economists  are  at  the  present  time  all  alive  to  questions  of 
taxation,  and  the  position  which  Professor  Seligman  holds  among  living 
political  economists  secures  to  whatever  he  writes  a  ready  ear  among 
such  men.  His  Essays  in  Taxation  have  had  a  remarkable  nm  of 
popularity.  It  was  only  as  recently  as  in  1895  that  the  first  edition 
was  issued.  Many  changes  in  taxation  have,  indeed,  taken  place  in 
the  interval ;  and  the  present  edition,  grown  to  nearly  double  the 
original  size,  really  represents,  as  the  author  urges  in  his  preface,  a  new 
book  rather  than  an  old  one  brought  up  to  date.  The  original  thirteen 
chapters  have  multiplied  to  twenty-one.  It  will  suffice  here  to  say  that 
the  translation  into  French,  by  a  writer  already  known  to  the  literary 
world,  who  is  a  doctor  of  law,  appears  to  be  well  done. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


OINCE  our  last  number  appeared,  the  storm-cloud  which  has 
^  been  hovering  over  Europe  for  years  has  burst  with  appalling 
suddenness,  and  the  civilized  world  is  plunged  into  a  strife  of 
nations  such  as  has  not  been  seen  since  the  days  of  the  first 
Napoleon.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  one  of  those  world-throes 
which  recur  at  intervals  in  the  course  of  history  and  shatter 
all  our  fond  imaginations  of  a  peaceful  progress  along  the  path 
which  leads  to  universal  brotherhood  among  men.  It  does  not 
need  a  very  long  period  of  undisturbed  advance  in  material  pro¬ 
sperity  and  unfettered  devotion  to  the  arts  of  peace  to  make  the 
idea  of  an  appeal  to  war  almost  inconceivable  to  a  civilized  nation  : 
a  single  generation  is  enough.  But  that  is  a  false  security  :  how¬ 
ever  incomprehensible  it  may  seem  to  us,  history  shows  that  the 
course  of  the  world  is  not  ordered  on  those  simple  lines.  We  may 
inaugurate  Peace  Conferences  and  set  up  International  Tribunals, 
but  they  have  no  more  power  to  bind  the  unruly  passions  of  man¬ 
kind  than  a  wisp  of  straw.  The  one  honest  thing  that  Germany 
has  done  of  recent  years  is  to  indicate,  clearly  enough,  her  cynical 
contempt  for  them.  The  day  has  not  come  when  any  nation  can 
afford  to  beat  its  swords  into  plowshares. 


Warning  voices  have  been  raised — some  of  them  wise,  and  soma 
foolish — and  events  have  occurred  which  may  have  caused  uneasi¬ 
ness,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  has  refused  to  believe  that 
things  were  as  bad  as  they  sometimes  seemed.  Some  of  us  have 
gone  on  hoping  against  hope.  Others  have  never  suspected  the 
existence  of  ambitions  and  ideals  which  have  been  steadily  gaining 
strength  in  Germany  ever  since  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  Now 
the  mask  has  been  thrown  off,  and  the  greatest  military  power  of 
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modern  Europe — a  people  who  stand  in  the  fore-front  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  are  endowed  with  many  qualities  which  must  command 
universal  admiration  and  respect — has,  in  the  interests  of  her  own 
aggrandisement,  made  her  appeal — to  what  ?  To  brute  force, 
untempered  by  any  considerations  of  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong  among  nations.  Let  us  try  to  do  her  justice.  Diplomacy 
since  the  days  of  Philip  of  Macedon  has  dealt  in  deceit :  and  it 
may  be  said  that  this  had  to  come,  that  the  marvellous  expansion 
of  Germany  in  the  last  thirty  years  would  of  necessity  force  her 
some  day  to  find  a  new  outlet  for  her  energies.  But  the  general 
conscience  of  mankind  has  always  recognized  the  existence  of  an 
international  code  of  honour,  and  never  acquiesced  in  the  theory 
that  might  is  right  without  qui^lification,  and  that  aggression  is 
justifiable  simply  on  the  ground  of  the  strength  of  the  aggressor. 


Let  us  consider  these  two  points  separately.  Germany  had 
solemnly  bound  herself  to  respect  the  independence  of  Belgium. 
She  had  no  cause  of  quarrel  with  that  coimtry,  and  no  reason  for 
enmity  beyond  the  fact  that  she  coveted  Antwerp.  What  are  we 
to  think  of  the  sense  of  honour  of  the  governing  class  of  a  country 
which  has  not  hesitated,  on  the  ground  of  military  convenience, 
to  repudiate  her  obligations  and  turn  the  territory  of  a  peaceful, 
unoffending,  comparatively  defenceless  Power  into  the  “  cock-pit 
of  Europe”  once  more?  No  one  can  be  blinded  by  the  fact 
that  the  original  request  was  only  for  permission  to  pass  her 
troops  peacefully  through  the  country,  and  was  coupled  with  an 
assurance  that  any  harm  that  was  done  would  be  made  good  at 
the  end  of  the  war ;  for  an  assurance  of  that  kind  was  clearly 
valueless,  and  the  request  was  accompanied  by  a  declaration  that 
if  a  passage  was  not  permitted  it  would  be  forced.  Again,  what 
are  we  to  think  of  the  sense  of  honour  of  a  nation  from  which  there 
came  such  a  proposal  as  Germany  made  to  us  in  regard  to  France, 
and  which  an  English  Prime  Minister,  accustomed  to  weigh  his 
words,  publicly  stigmatized  as  “  infamous  ”  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  the  approbation  of  the  whole  Empire  ? 
France,  as  the  result  of  an  understanding  with  this  country,  had 
left  her  northern  and  western  coasts  undefended  by  her  fleet. 
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It  was  suggested  that  we  should  abandon  her,  on  the  assurance 
that  what  Germany  wanted  was  not  any  portion  of  her  European 
territory,  but  her  colonies.  Such  a  proposal  was  an  insult ;  yet 
it  appears  that  it  was  made  seriously,  and  that  it  was  not  considered 
probable  in  Germany  that  England  would  draw  the  sword. 


And  as  to  the  theory  that  might  is  right.  Nations  may  suffer 
from  megalomania  as  well  as  individuals.  The  same  sort  of 
drama  is  being  enacted  now  in  Europe  as  was  enacted  a  hundred 
years  ago,  with  a  nation  (or  a  large  part  of  it),  instead  of  an  in¬ 
dividual,  in  the  chief  r6le  :  for  Wilhelm  the  Second  is  not  a  Napoleon. 
It  is  now  Germany  that  is  the  disturber  of  the  peace,  not  merely 
the  Kaiser,  however  willing  and  effective  a  figure-head  he  may  be. 
The  days  of  Bismarck  and  his  policy  are  things  of  the  past.  Since 
the  time  when  the  young  Emperor  “  dropped  the  pilot,”  the  German 
ship  of  state  has  embarked  upon  a  voyage  over  a  vaster  ocean 
than  the  old  Chancellor  ever  aspired  to  navigate.  Germany  does 
not  merely  want  a  “  place  in  the  sun  ”  :  she  wants  the  sun  to  her¬ 
self,  with  such  permission  as  she  chooses  to  grant  to  other  nations 
to  enjoy  a  share  of  it.  She  dreams  of  a  world-empire,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  is  to  be  attained  ia  force  pure  and  simple.  Does 
any  one  doubt  that  if  we  had  left  France  to  her  fate,  she  would, 
when  she  was  ready,  have  turned  upon  us,  and  tried  to  wrest  from 
us  the  command  of  the  seas  ?  The  whole  gigantic  scheme  has 
been  laid  long  ago,  and  prepared  for  with  characteristic  thorough¬ 
ness  through  years  of  concealed  expectation.  The  gospel  of  might 
has  been  effectively  presented  to  high  and  low :  universities  and 
schools  have  rung  with  it ;  philosophy  has  lent  its  powerful  aid  ; 
the  Press  has  been  manipulated  until  its  influence  in  the  desired 
direction  is  scarcely  less  powerful  than  that  of  the  Army ;  the 
increase  of  armaments,  imposing  upon  other  nations  the  necessity 
of  a  corresponding  increase,  has  been  dehberately  calculated  to 
make  a  rupture  of  the  peace  inevitable  ;  and  what  may  have  been 
once  the  ideal  of  a  military  caste  has  pervaded  the  greater  part  of 
the  people.  .  _ 

“  The  day  ”  has  come  :  and  considerations  of  honour,  as  well 
as  a  regard  for  the  future,  have  compelled  this  country  to  take  her 
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part  in  the  contest.  It  is  not  always  the  case  that  a  nation  can 
emhark  upon  a  war  with  a  clear  conscience,  devoid  of  any  searchings 
of  heart ;  hut  we  can  do  so  now,  for  this  is  no  war  of  aggression 
on  our  part,  hut  a  war  in  defence  of  those  who  have  been  the 
subjects  of  wanton  and  unprovoked  attack.  The  country  as  a 
whole  has  realized  this,  and  closed  its  ranks  in  the  presence  of  a 
conunon  foe.  A  few  months  ago  we  were  distracted  by  antago¬ 
nisms  which  to  strangers  may  well  have  appeared  irreconcilable  : 
they  vanished  in  a  single  night — deferred  until  a  more  convenient 
season  arrives,  and  then,  we  will  hope,  much  of  their  intrinsic 
bitterness  will  prove  to  have  permanently  disappeared.  Patriotism 
is  not  dead,  as  some  people  have  vainly  supposed.  That  is 
one  fact  which  may  make  us  feel  happy,  and  there  is  another.  We 
were  much  better  prepared  than  the  nation  at  large  knew  or 
suspected.  The  mobilization  of  the  Navy  and  of  the  Army,  the 
landing  of  the  Expeditionary  Force  in  France,  the  prompt  and 
effective  measures  taken  to  prevent  a  financial  panic,  are  great 
achievements.  The  lessons  of  the  past  fifteen  years  have  been 
learnt ;  and  silently,  but  surely,  those  who  were  in  a  position  to 
know  have  been  deliberately  preparing  for  what  was  certain  to 
come.  Beneath  the  troubled  surface  of  our  public  life,  independent 
of  all  political  considerations,  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  have 
been  working  together  to  make  the  country  ready  to  meet  a  great 
national  danger. 

We  are  grateful  to  our  statesmen,  and  we  also  desire  to  pay  our 
tribute  of  enthusiastic  admiration  to  the  superb  gallantry  of  the 
Expeditionary  Force  which  they  organized  and  despatched. 
The  records  of  the  British  Army  nowhere  show  a  more  magnificent 
story  of  courage,  coolness  and  endurance  in  the  face  of  over¬ 
whelming  odds  than  that  which  is  told  in  Sir  John  French’s 
despatch  of  September  7.  One  may  be  permitted  to  doubt 
whether  any  other  troops  in  the  world  could  have  done  what  they 
did.  Their  difficulties  were  greater,  and  their  achievement  of 
more  importance  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies  than  we  knew.  We 
do  not  know  all  even  yet,  but  some  day  the  whole  tale  will  be 
told,  and  our  admiration  and  sympathy  will  be  even  greater. 
And  then  there  is  the  “  great,  silent  Fleet  ” — great  because  it 
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has  already  practically  cleared  the  seas,  silent  because  it  has  as 
yet  only  once  had  the  chance  of  making  its  voice  heard  above 
a  whisper.  We  take  the  Fleet  for  granted,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  quiet  confidence  of  the  whole  Empire  in  its  power  is  a  higher 
tribute  than  any  outward  demonstration.  Still  waters  run  deep. 
But  we  do  not  forget  the  Fleet  any  more  than  the  Fleet  forgets 
us,  and  when  the  time  comes  for  the  Fleet  to  speak,  the  nation 
will  not  be  silent  either. 


The  Unionist  Social  Reform  Committee  have  issued  another  of 
their  interesting  set  of  Reports.  This  time  it  is  upon  Industrial 
Unrest,  and  it  is  described  as  “  A  Practical  Solution.”  The  Com¬ 
mittee  have  been  sitting  for  nearly  two  years,  and  apologize  for 
the  delay  in  publication ;  but  no  one  is  likely  to  blame  them  for 
their  determination  to  wait  and  follow  the  rapid  movement  of 
political  and  industrial  affairs  during  that  period.  The  point  of 
view  from  which  the  pamphlet  is  written  is  frankly,  but  not 
obtrusively,  political.  It  is  suggested  that  ”  industrial  legislation 
is  the  natural  field  of  Conservatism,”  and  the  statement  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  an  appeal  to  its  past  history  and  its  underlying  principles. 
Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  in  his  introduction  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  ”  the 
saner  Trade  Unionism  and  the  wiser  Conservatism  are  not  very 
far  apart.”  A  long-headed  labour  leader  once  expressed  a  wonder 
whether  in  the  long  run  the  manual  workers,  who  have  been 
silently  working  out  ideas  of  their  own  independently  of  either  of 
the  great  political  parties,  would  find  themselves  in  closest 
sympathy  with  the  Conservatives  or  the  Liberals.  It  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  speculation.  It  caimot  be  suggested  that  the  writer  of  Sybil 
was  not  keenly  alive  to  the  evils  of  our  industrial  system  ;  no  one 
has  ever  said  more  clearly  that  those  evils  were  preventable  and 
ought  to  have  been  prevented.  How  would  Disraeli  have  done  it, 
if  the  control  of  the  system  had  been  in  his  hands  in  its  early  stages  ? 
Would  it  have  been  upon  Trade  Union  lines  ? 


Whatever  the  facts  may  be  with  regard  to  the  assignment  of 
particular  industrial  Acts  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
parties,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  measures  of  social  reform 
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have,  until  recently,  usually  been  identified  with  the  Liberal  or 
Radical  programme.  It  is  not  long  ago  that  the  Labour  Party 
was  a  mere  appanage  of  the  Liberals,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
industrial  democracy  of  our  towns  has  been  nurtured  upon  the 
tenets  of  philosophic  Radicalism  or  what  passed  as  such.  It  was 
taken  for  granted  that  progress  was  only  possible  along  “  Pro¬ 
gressive”  lines.  But  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  clear  that 
Labour,  in  its  modem  mood,  cares  as  little  about  one  Party  as 
about  the  other.  There  are  two  wants  of  which  the  workers  are 
mainly  conscious,  which  lie  at  the  root  of  all  “  Industrial  Unrest,” 
and  which  they  mean  to  supply  in  their  own  way.  They  want 
better  wages  and  greater  freedom — a  secure  position  from  a  material 
point  of  view  and  the  liberty  to  call  their  souls  their  own.  It  is 
clearly  desirable  that  they  should  have  both.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  them  have  succeeded  in  attaining  to  better  wages 
and  better  conditions,  partly  as  the  result  of  their  own  successful 
efforts  to  help  themselves,  partly  with  the  help  of  the  State.  The 
help  of  the  State  has  been  lavished  upon  them  of  recent  years,  and 
now  some  of  them  are  beginning  to  realize  that,  if  the  process 
continues,  they  will  have  to  pay  for  it  at  the  cost  of  submitting 
to  a  new  kind  of  slavery.  State  assistance  is  not  granted  without 
State  regulation. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  are  many  indications  at  the 
present  time  of  a  strong  feeling  of  resentment  among  many  of  the 
working  classes  against  the  perpetual  interference  to  which  their 
lives  are  continually  subject  from  officials  or  voluntary  and  self- 
constituted  inspectors  of  various  kinds.  They  do  not  relish  the 
intrasion  of  the  State  any  more  than  that  of  a  District  Visitor. 
They  want  freedom  to  live  their  own  lives  and  work  out  their  own 
salvation.  They  do  not  want  to  be  inspected  and  fed  and  clothed 
and  doctored  and  educated  in  accordance  with  middle-class  ideas, 
in  a  way  which  would  be  intolerable  to  those  who  are  in  better 
circumstances.  Legislation  on  these  lines  does  not  really  raise 
them :  it  only  emphasizes  class-differences.  They  desire  to 
become  “  independent,”  and  they  find  themselves  on  the  road  to 
a  dependence  of  a  different  kind.  They  are  filled  with  a  healthy 
feeling  of  apprehension,  and  if  the  reaction  becomes  strong  and 
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general,  the  opportunity  of  the  Unionists  will  arise.  If,  and  so 
long  as,  the  workers  themselves  desire  further  legislation  upon 
recent  lines,  they  will  go  to  “  the  old  firm  ”  for  it,  as  a  writer  in 
the  Spectator  said.  This  Unionist  manifesto  was  labelled  by  the 
Daily  Citizen  as  a  “  Tory  Cure  for  Strikes,”  and  said  to  come  to 
**  just  nothing.” 

We  recognize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  ability  with  which  this 
Report  is  drafted,  and  the  wisdom  of  much  that  is  said,  and  it 
is  a  hopeful  sign  that  a  strong  and  energetic  section  of  the  Unionist 
Party  are  setting  themselves  to  the  serious  study  of  these  subjects  : 
for  no  Party  in  the  future  is  likely  to  come  into  power,  or  to 
retain  it,  which  is  not  prepared  to  give  social  and  industrial 
questions  a  very  much  larger  amount  of  attention  than  they 
used  to  receive  in  years  gone  by.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
Unionist  Party,  even  now,  is  as  a  whole  alive  to  the  change  which 
has  come  over  the  country.  The  change  has  already  come,  and 
the  results  are  becoming  more  and  more  manifest.  It  is  the 
function  of  the  Unionists  at  the  present  time  to  recognize  the  fact, 
to  adapt  themselves  to  modem  conditions,  and  to  reassert  and 
safeguard  under  changed  circumstances  those  great  principles  for 
which  the  Party  has  always  stood,  and  which  can  never  be  allowed 
to  be  obscured  or  over-ridden  without  danger  to  the  State,  because 
they  correspond  to,  and  are  the  expression  of,  fundamental 
instincts  of  human  nature. 


The  Oxford  Social  and  Political  Studies  Association  has  recently 
issued  the  First  Annual  Report  upon  the  working  of  the  scheme 
of  Training  for  Social  Work  organized  by  the  Association.  The 
course  ”  forms  a  kind  of  practical  supplement  ”  to  the  Diploma 
Course  in  Economics  and  Political  Science,  and  the  Association 
propose  to  grant  certificates  of  Social  Training  to  students  who 
have  taken  the  Diploma  and  gone  through  a  year  of  ”  practical 
observation  and  study.”  It  is  hoped  that  the  course  will  be 
useful,  not  only  to  those  who  intend  to  make  social  work  of  one 
kind  or  another  their  main  interest  in  life,  but  also  to  many  who 
are  likely  to  come  into  close  contact  with  social  and  economic 
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problems  as  civil  servants  or  clergy  or  business  men.  The  number 
of  students  during  the  first  year  has  not  been  large :  no  doubt 
it  will  become  larger  as  the  course  becomes  better  known.  Some 
good  work  has  been  done  in  connexion  with  the  scheme  itself, 
and  the  Committee  has  organized  each  term  a  series  of  public 
lectures  and  conferences  which  have  been  held,  with  one  exception, 
in  the  Hall  of  St.  John’s  College,  and  have  been  well  attended. 


COMPARISONS. 


A  LMOST  without  exception,  industrial  disputes  resolve  them- 
selves  into  questions  of  wages ;  and,  as  time  goes  on,  the 
ultimate  decision  rests  less  and  less  with  the  men  and  employers 
immediately  concerned,  and  more  and  more  with  the  community 
as  a  whole.  So,  in  the  last  resort,  the  individual  voter  in  voicing 
the  community’s  judgment  has  to  decide  what  are,  and  what 
are  not,  fair  wages. 

For  the  moment  industrial  strife  is  at  rest,  awed  into  stillness 
in  the  presence  of  greater  and  more  fundamental  issues  than  the 
mere  apportionment  of  commercial  profits  ;  hut,  when  once  again 
the  right  of  the  nation  to  pursue  its  way  as  a  nation  has  been 
assured,  strife  will  reawaken,  and  the  untutored  voter  will  have 
thrust  upon  him  afresh  the  need  for  decision  in  matters  of  which 
he  has  no  skill.  They  are  matters  which  no  man  out  of  a  mad¬ 
house  would  attempt  to  settle  in  the  light  of  party  programmes, 
class  prejudices,  or  sentimental  appeals.  They  call  for  detailed 
knowledge  of  a  special  nature.  Can  the  economists  and  the 
statisticians  give  definite  help  in  this  great  practical  issue  ?  Can 
they  keep  their  fellow-citizens  accurately  informed  from  year 
to  year  of  the  actual  values,  measured  by  the  value  of  the  output, 
of  the  broadly  marked  divisions  of  human  work  ?  No  fine-spun 
discussion  is  wanted,  but  a  clear  lead.  In  the  eyes  of  the  man 
in  the  street  the  utility  of  the  economist  and  statistician  will 
be  measured  by  their  power  to  give  this  lead. 

There  is  one  thing  very  clear,  namely,  that  such  values  are 
matters  of  fact,  if  only  we  could  get  at  them,  and  not  of  opinion. 
Consequently  the  wages  to  be  paid  are  matters  of  fact  also,  and 
can  never  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  somebody  or  other’s  notion 
of  what  is  proper.  If  a  sailor  is  stranded  on  a  desert  island,  he 
does  not  earn  a  proper  wage,  or  a  living  wage,  or  whatever  else 
people  like  to  call  it ;  but  just  as  many  shellfish  and  coooanutv: 
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as  he  can  laboriously  gather.  The  total  may  fall  very  far  short 
of  Mr.  Rowntree’s  idea  of  an  adequate  subsistence ;  but  the 
Providence  that  placed  the  man  there,  has  decided  that  he  can 
have  no  more.  And,  after  all,  are  we  not  all  more  or  less  ship¬ 
wrecked  mariners,  set  down  on  the  shores  of  a  none  too  hospitable 
world  ?  And  are  we  not  all  subject  to  just  the  same  conditions 
as  that  sailor,  in  that  the  maximum  result  of  our  efforts  must  be 
the  outside  measure  of  our  rewards?  Must  not  therefore  the 
bedrock  basis  of  all  calculation  be  that  a  man  can  of  right  only 
receive  the  value  of  what  he  produces,  and  that  anything  given 
him  beyond  is  charity,  whether  received  from  the  State  or  from 
individuals  ? 

In  the  January  number  of  this  Review  I  was  allowed  to  suggest 
how  the  figures  of  the  Census  of  Production  might  be  used  in 
determining  the  outside  limits  of  the  possibility  of  rewards. 
The  results  gained  could  not  be  more  than  tentative,  seeing  that 
so  many  of  the  factors  involved  were  in  a  measure  matters  of 
estimate.  Their  ultimate  value  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  com¬ 
parison  in  detail  with  the  actually  ascertained  results  of  special 
business  concerns,  by  which  means  alone  it  can  be  determined 
how  far  the  assumptions  made  were  justified.  The  purpose  of 
the  present  article  is,  first,  to  restate  the  calculations  made  and 
the  conclusions  reached  in  such  a  form  as  to  render  easy  com¬ 
parisons  of  the  kind  ;  and  secondly,  to  give  the  results  of  one  such 
comparison,  which  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  it  has  been 
possible  to  make.  The  great  practical  importance  of  the  subject 
must  be  my  excuse  for  so  soon  returning  to  the  charge. 


Thk  Fobmula  used. 


Sale  value  of  output— i 


'  Price  of  materiab ;  \ 

4  per  cent,  inter^  on 
capital ; 

Repairs  and  depreci¬ 
ation;  ^Outaide  value  of  nuuual 

Salaries  •  labour. 

Taxation  for  whole  popu¬ 
lation  supported ; 

,  Royalties ;  / 


It  was  assumed  that  the  unknown  working  expenses  to  bo  met  balanced  the 
advantage  (rf  the  fact  that  both  the  interest  on  capital,  and  the  value  assigned 
for  manual  work  were  tax-free.  They  were  assumed  to  shore  these  expenses 
between  them. 
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— 

All  indns- 
tries  noticed 
by  the 
Census. 

10  largest 
non-mono- 
poUstIc 
Industries. 

All  pits  and 
quarries. 

Materials  and  subcontracts  (statistically  found) 

69  660 

66-170 

13-981 

Repairs  and  depreciation  (official  estimate)  . . 

6  098 

3-467 

6-161 

4  per  cent,  interest  on  capitiil  (official  estimati-) 

3-392 

2-303 

4-678 

Salaries  (estimated)  . 

3-410 

2-390 

1-681 

Taxation  (estimated) . 

6-000 

4-640 

12-614 

Royalties  (estimated) 

0400 

nil 

5-318 

Manual  work 

23-040 

21-040 

66-877 

Ascertained  selling  price  of  output 

100-000 

lOO-COO 

100-000 

Weekly  wages  possible  on  the  above  basis 

27«.  with 

26«.  with 

33s.9(f.for 

30«.  for 

30*.  for 

all  men 

every 

every 

above  and 

tenth 

tenth 

below 

man. 

man 

ground 

The  obvious  criticism  of  these  calculations  is  that  every  item 
involved,  with  the  exception  of  that  for  materials,  depends  wholly 
or  partly  upon  estimate  and  judgment.  But  this  would  only 
be  sufiScient  to  condemn  the  results,  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  judgment  employed  was  of  a  poor  quality.  The  practical 
man  will  not  condemn,  but  will  endeavour  to  find  how  much  care 
and  knowledge  have  gone  to  the  making  of  the  estimates  required, 
and  wiU  value  the  outcome  of  the  calculations  accordingly. 
It  may  therefore  be  well  to  examine  roughly  the  items  in  detail, 
with  a  view  to  discovering  the  degree  of  their  reliability. 

The  estimates  for  capital  and  for  the  amount  necessary  to 
make  good  wastage  of  capital  were  made  by  those  responsible 
for  the  Report  of  the  Census  of  Production,  and  were  founded 
on  the  best  available  information. 

The  royalties  were  estimated  on  a  basis  which  brings  the  total 
out  at  an  amount  very  near  to  that  taxed  by  the  budget  of  1909. 
This  shows  that  the  margin  of  error  is  small. 

The  amount  set  down  for  salaries  was  based  on  the  author’s 
judgment  of  probability.  Whether  this  amount  is  anything 
like  correct  can  only  be  proved  by  comparison  with  the  sums 
paid  in  actual  business  concerns. 

The  item  for  taxation  is  that  which  calls  for  most  considera 
tion. 
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Taxation  is  theoretically  a  sum  spent  in  providing  the  conditions 
best  suited  to  national  life,  and  so  best  suited,  among  other  things, 
for  industrial  production.  Therefore,  from  the  economic  point 
of  view,  taxation  is  a  prime  charge  upon  production,  on  exactly 
the  same  footing  as  the  price  of  materials.  Taxation  can  only 
be  paid  out  of  production  ;  there  is  no  other  source  possible.  It 
follows  that  the  industries  each  bear  their  share  of  this  charge, 
only  it  is  not  levied  on  the  industry  as  a  whole,  but  on  the  persons 
supported  by  the  industry  and  that  in  varying  proportion.  Hence 
confusion  of  thought  on  the  subject.  The  share  proper  to  each 
industry  will  be  the  average  rate  of  taxation  per  head  for  the 
whole  population  of  the  country,  multiplied  by  the  population 
supported  by  the  particular  industry  in  question.  This  will 
hold  of  all  industries,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  production 
of  wealth  per  head  of  those  engaged  is  below  or  above  the 
average. 

The  recognition  of  this  fact — that  taxation  is  a  first  charge 
upon  industry  paid  before  either  profits  or  wages  can  be  calcu¬ 
lated — shows  that  in  the  end  it  is  impossible  to  secure  that  special 
taxation  shall  be  paid  by  the  capitalist.  The  amount  of  interest 
necessary  to  secure  the  saving  of  capital  in  sufficient  quantities 
for  the  purposes  of  industry,  is  fixed  by  complicated  causes  mainly 
beyond  the  control  of  any  govermnent.  This  amount,  whatever 
it  may  be,  will  in  the  long  run  have  to  be  paid,  if  industry  is 
to  continue.  Whether  manual  labour  actually  loses  or  gains  by 
special  taxation  of  capital  will  entirely  depend  on  the  wisdom 
with  which  the  amount  realized  by  taxation  is  expended.  Light¬ 
hearted  Chancellors  may  set  out  to  rob  henroosts,  but  the  ordi¬ 
narily  responsible  person  knows  that  the  only  certain  effect, 
beyond  discomfort  to  individuals,  is  to  put  up  the  price  of 
hens. 

The  real  question  with  regard  to  taxation  from  our  point  of 
view  is  not  whether  the  principle  assumed  is  correct,  but  whether 
the  assumption,  made  later,  that  the  amount  spent  in  taxation 
about  balances  the  amount  of  the  working  expenses  of  industry 
of  which  we  have  no  particulars,  is  anywhere  near  the  truth. 
This  can  only  be  ascertained  by  comparison  with  the  facts  of 
actual  industrial  undertakings. 
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The  following  are  the  accounts  of  a  pit  in  the  Yorkshire  coal¬ 
field  for  the  year  ending  June  last,  which  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  put  at  my  disposal.  They  will  enable  us  to  insti¬ 
tute  such  a  comparison  between  the  results  of  the  application 
of  our  formula  to  all  the  coal-mines  in  the  country,  and  the  actual 
results  obtained  in  practice  in  a  particular  pit. 


A  Yobkshibb  Coal-pit,  Juse,  1913,  to  Junk,  1911. 


Cost  per  too. 

Outgoings.  £  «.  <f. 


Wages 

for  coal-gcttiug 

. .  74,842 

5 

3-30 

Royalties . 

. .  0,498 

5-48 

Salaries  . 

. .  1,950 

105 

„  ,  (Provender . 

Horsckecpingl^^^^  . 

. .  2,682t 

..  l,184l 

6-37 

Stationery  and  stamps . 

242 

019 

Miscellaneous  . 

. .  1,720 

1-45 

Bank  commission  . . 

100 

OCS 

Workmen’s  compensation 

.,  1,640 

0-92 

Health  and  unemployment  insurance  * . . 

623 

0-58 

Rent,  rates,  taxes  . . 

. .  4,090 

3-45 

^Timber . 

..  5,114 

3-86 

Iron  . 

158 

013 

Stores 

Oil,  grease  . . 

888 

0-74 

Ropes  . 

890 

0-74 

,  Sundries  . . 

. .  2,077 

1-78 

General  repairs 

. .  4,296 

3*64 

Wagon  repairs  . 

..  1,450 

1-20 

Coal  consumption . 

. .  2,622 

2-20 

Horses  and  carts  . . 

97 

0-08 

Carriage . 

33 

0U2 

Director’s  fees 

900 

0-76 

Depreciation  written  ofi . 

. .  5,000 

3-77 

119,004 

£0  8 

8-77 

Less  bank  interest 

447 

discount  and  interest  . . 

..  1,977 

•• 

wagon  hiro 

. .  3,086 

5,510 

4-65 

Actual  cost  to  the  company 

..  113,494 

£0  8 

412 

S*lc  price  per  ton  was  £0  ie«.  3’72<f.  Total  sales,  284,424  at  20  cwt.  per  ton. 
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The  Wage  Sheet  eob  a  Typical  Weka,  lUU. 


Totol  coals  drawn  6,660  tons:  no  slack. 

Colliers’  wages,  including  hurrying,  woodsetting,  1  J"  *' 

and  packing . /  608  8 

Deputies . ^ 

Horsedrivers,  jenniers,  etc.  . I 

. )  800  6 

Lampmen . / 

Hangers-on . I 

Horsekeepers  . ) 

Total  underground  wages .  1408  14  1 

Pick-sharpeners . v 

Banksmen  and  screensmen  . I 

Enginemon  and  firemen . I 

Weighme^etc . \2K  IS 

Blaoksmiuu  . 

Carpenters . 

Labourers  . . 

Masons  . . 


Total  above-ground  wages 


Notes 

(1)  In  mines  the  division  between  men 
and  boys  is  marked  at  16.  Adjusting  the 
figures  so  as  to  make  18  the  dividing  line, 
and  allowing  that  each  boy  is  worth  half 
a  man,  the  average  man’s  wage  works  out 
at  £1  12s.  OK 

(2)  In  the  year  1880  the  average  wage 
cost  per  ton  was  2«.  9d.,  as  against  5s.  lOK- 
in  1914. 


Miners  . .  . .  . .  461 

Other  men  below  ground  298 
Boys  . .  . .  . .  201 


Total  below 
Above  ground  . 


Grand  total 


On  the  opposite  page  we  give  the  results,  according  to  the 
formula  previously  employed,  for  all  the  coal-pits  of  the  country, 
compared  with  the  actual  results  obtained  in  the  Yorkshire  pit  in 
the  year  for  which  we  have  the  figures.  In  each  case  the  figures 
are  reduced  to  decimals  of  the  total  sale  value  of  the  products. 

A  few  observations  must  be  made  on  these  figures,  before  we 
proceed  to  draw  such  morals  as  may  emerge. 

(1)  At  the  end  of  the  table  we  have  given  the  net  outputs 
per  head  of  those  employed  in  actual  cash  value.  By  “  net 
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— 

All  pits 
(by  formula). 

Yorkshire  pit 
(by  record). 

— 

Materials 

13-452 

9-640 

Materials. 

Repairs,  depreciation 

4-890 

7-068 

Repairs,  depreciation. 

Salaries 

1-451 

1-282 

Salaries. 

Royalties 

5-433 

4-274 

Royalties. 

0-409 

Health  and  unemployment  in- 

surance. 

1-078 

Workmen’s  compensation. 

1-131 

Miscellaneous. 

0-065 

Bank  commission. 

0-592 

Directors’  fees. 

Taxation  (by  calcula- 

tion) 

11-827 

2-690 

Rent,  rates,  taxes  on  premises. 

Interest  on  capital  . . 

4-347  » 

21-726 

Profit. 

Manual  workers 

68-600  » 

60-046 

Manual  workers. 

100-000 

100-000 

Net  output  per  person 

£127 

£117 

Possible  we^y  wage 

per  man 

£1  16«.  2iif. 

£1 12«.  Oid. 

Actual  wage. 

output”  is  meant  the  full  sale  value  of  products  less  the  cost 
of  the  material  used  in  process  of  production.  In  the  Yorkshire 
pit  the  net  output  is  £10  less  per  person  employed,  a  result  which 
is  in  exact  accord  with  the  information  furnished  as  to  the  special 
conditions  there  obtaining.  The  pit  is  an  old  one,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  men  have  a  long  way  to  travel  underground  before 
they  reach  the  coal-face.  The  Eight  Hours  Act  prevents  them 
from  making  up  this  loss  of  time  by  an  early  start,  consequently 
the  time  for  coal  getting  is  curtailed.  Also  owing  to  the  age  of 
the  pit,  an  abnormal  number  of  elderly  men  are  employed,  who 
have  been  there  for  a  long  time  and  do  not  care  to  make  a  fresh 
start  elsewhere.  These  men,  being  past  their  prime,  bring  down 
the  rate  of  coal  production. 

(2)  As  the  items  for  materials  are  statistically  determined  in 
each  case,  and  as  there  is  consequently  no  error  to  allow  for,  we 
can  only  conclude  that  in  this  particular  year  the  expenses  under 
this  head  in  the  Yorkshire  pit  were  below  the  average.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  amount  put  down  for  repairs  and  depreciation  is 
well  above  the  estimate  for  pits  in  general.  This  is  probably 
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due  to  the  fact  that  the  £5000  written  off  for  depreciation  is 
an  over-liberal  allowance.  Indeed,  general  considerations  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  this  has  been  the  case.  The  total  output 
of  coal  in  this  pit  for  the  year  was  284,424  tons.  The  general 
method  of  estimating  the  capital  of  a  pit  seems  to  be  to  allow 
10s.  for  every  ton  raised  annually,  and  on  this  basis  the  capital 
for  the  pit  would  only  amount  to  £142,212,  which  is  a  total  that 
would  be  extinguished  in  less  than  29  years  at  the  rate  of  £5000 
a  year.  But  the  hfe  of  a  pit  is  generally  taken  to  be  about  40 
years,  so  that  the  amount  allowed  is  rather  in  excess  of  require¬ 
ments.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  to  be  noted  that, 
owing  to  its  age  the  output  of  the  pit  is  now  declining,  so  that 
the  £5000,  though  now  rather  excessive,  may  represent  the  amount 
which  was  originally  called  for  by  the  capital  embarked. 

(3)  The  only  item  in  our  original  calculations,  which  was  entirely 
a  matter  of  speculation,  was  the  amount  assigned  for  salaries. 
Under  this  head  no  payments  to  directors  were  included,  but 
only  the  remuneration  due  to  those  officially  returned  as  “  salaried 
persons.”  For  these  a  scale  was  adopted,  which  seemed  Ukely 
to  represent  the  truth.  Judged  by  the  present  results,  it  did 
so  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  difference  being  one  of  only  0*159 
per  cent.  The  approximate  exactness  of  the  figture  assigned 
gives  us  ground  for  hope  that  in  the  case  of  the  other  industries 
we  have  succeeded  in  representing  the  essential  truth ;  for  the 
scale  of  remuneration  is  not  likely  to  vary  much  between  industry 
and  industry,  even  though  the  number  of  those  employed  at 
salaries  may  do  so. 

(4)  The  amount  assigned  to  royalties  in  the  calculations  for 
pits  in  general  is  appreciably  larger  than  was  actually  paid  in 
the  Yorkshire  pit.  But  this  is  in  part  discounted  by  the  fact 
that  the  output  of  coal  is  below  the  average  in  that  pit,  so  that 
the  Royalties  would  also  be  low,  in  comparison  with  the  fixed 
charges. 

(5)  The  sums,  however,  of  the  first  four  items  in  the  comparison, 
in  spite  of  differences  of  detail,  differ  only  by  2  per  cent,  which 
difference  would  readily  disappear  were  the  amount  spent  on 
materials  in  the  Yorkshire  pit  a  httle  nearer  to  the  general  average. 

(6)  The  four  specific  charges,  given  in  the  Yorkshire  account 
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for  which  we  had  no  figures  in  the  general  calculation,  amount 
to  3-275  per  cent. 

(7)  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that,  so  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  Revenue  Returns  in  the  year  1907-1908,  of  the  total 
11*827  per  cent,  put  down  for  taxation,  5*450  would  be  collected 
indirectly  as  Customs  Excise  and  Rates  from  the  manual  worker, 
and  the  balance  6*377  from  the  other  classes  responsible  for  the 
output,  mainly  in  the  form  of  direct  imposts. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  press  home  the  comparison  between 
the  general  and  the  special,  the  semi-speculative  and  the  actual. 

Where  the  headings  of  the  accounts  for  outgoings  are  the  same 
in  both  columns,  the  amounts  are  so  similar  that  the  sums  are  almost 
identical.  This  leaves  practically  the  same  residues  to  be  other¬ 
wise  distributed.  The  only  complication  is  occasioned  by  the 
question  of  taxation,  and  the  best  plan  will  be  to  eliminate  this 
factor  from  either  account.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  do  this. 

Of  the  item  of  2*690,  put  down  in  the  Yorkshire  account  for 
“  rent,  rates,  and  taxes,”  we  might  assume  that  half  was  due 
to  rates  and  taxes.  This  amount  we  shall  subtract  from  the  total 
amount  due,  namely  11*690,  leaving  10*479  still  to  be  paid.  If 
this  be  met  in  almost  equal  shares  by  Capital  and  Labour,  we 
have,  on  the  Yorkshire  side,  16*246  assigned  to  ”  Profit  ”  and 
45*046  to  manual  work,  the  amount  being  in  each  case  tax-free. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  comparison  we  have  simply  to  strike 
out  the  item  for  taxation,  and  to  allot  to  “  Interest  ”  and  ”  Manual 
work  ”  the  payment  of  the  items  on  the  Yorkshire  side  which  have 
no  corresponding  entries  in  the  general  column.  These  items 
amount  in  all  to  4*618.  If  the  whole  of  this  be  taken  from  the 
amount  assigned  to  manual  w’ork,  w*ith  the  exception  of  the 
amount  due  for  directors’  fees,  wo  shall  get  the  following  results. 
Taxation  is  eliminated  in  each  case,  at  the  rate  of  1 1  *827  per  cent. 


AUpits 

Yorkshire  pit 

i 

(by  formola). 

(by  aooounts). 

Working  expenseH  . 

Interest  and  profit  (tax  free)  . .  . . 

29-844 

3*766 

26-641 

16-266 

Pay  of  manual  work  (tax  free)  . . 

1  64-674 

46-266 

Totals  . 

!  88-173 

88-173 

2  D 
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It  mast  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  comparison  is  not  an  abso¬ 
lutely  strict  one,  for  a  period  of  seven  years  lies  between  the  years 
compared.  But  this  does  not  seem  a  matter  of  very  serious 
moment,  as  the  outputs  per  head  of  those  employed  are  not 
widely  different.  To  come  to  the  separate  items,  the  difference 
in  working  expenses  is  not  great,  and  our  speculation  is  almost 
as  likely  to  represent  the  average,  as  the  single  instance  of  the 
Yorkshire  pit.  But  the  divergence  in  the  distribution  between 
“  profit  ”  and  “  pay  ”  is  too  marked  not  to  be  significant.  It 
must  mean  one  of  two  things,  either  the  uncertainties  of  mining 
operations,  the  risks  of  fire,  explosions,  floodings,  accidents, 
faults  in  the  strata,  and  difficulties  with  the  men,  are  so  great 
that  a  very  high  rate  of  interest  is  needed  to  attract  the  capital 
necessary  ;  or  the  price  of  coal  is  too  high,  and  the  colliery  owners 
are  diverting  the  excess  into  their  own  pockets.  Whichever 
of  the  alternatives  holds,  however,  there  is  no  question  of  the 
master  profiting  at  the  expense  of  the  men.  The  money  actually 
paid  away  in  the  Yorkshire  pit  was  sufficient  to  give  a  wage  of 
32s.  a  week  to  every  one  employed,  whether  working  above  or 
below  ground,  who  was  above  the  age  of  eighteen.  This  is  a 
rate  which  seems  quite  outside  the  utmost  limits  possible  in  the 
non-monopolistic  industries.  Bather  it  is  a  case  of  master  and 
man  aUke  unconsciously  and  unintentionally  combining  to  defraud 
the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  1  say  “  unconsciously  and  un¬ 
intentionally,”  for  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  it  is  possible 
for  colliery  proprietors  to  make  the  price  of  coal  what  they  will, 
and  put  what  they  hke  into  their  own  pockets,  though  such  theories 
are  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  cheap  radical  politician. 
The  colliery  proprietor  b  ruled,  like  other  men,  by  all  that  complex 
web  of  fact  and  fancy  which  enmeshes  us  all,  and  settles  what  we 
shall  give  for  what  we  require.  If  the  coUiery  proprietor  makes 
a  profit  of  16  per  cent.,  it  must  be  because  the  conditions  of  the 
time  make  people  very  unwilling  to  put  their  money  into  coal¬ 
mines.  The  following  table,  showing  the  cost  price  of  coal 
production  and  the  margin  of  profit  for  the  years  1909  onwards, 
has  some  interest  in  thb  connection. 
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Cost  01  Coal  Pboddotion  aho  Sxllino  Pbiox  fkb  Tox. 


Half-year  to 

Actual  co.’t. 

Price  got. 

Margin. 

«.  d. 

«.  d. 

d. 

June,  1909  .. 

6  2-28 

7  7-22 

1  4-94 

l>e&  1909  .. 

6  1-49 

7  6*76 

1  3-26 

June,  1910  . . 

5  11-.33 

7  9-12 

1  9-79 

Dm.,  1910  .. 

6  10-96 

7  6-82 

1  7-87 

June,  1911  . . 

6  11-48 

7  8-19 

1  9-71 

Dm.,  1911  .. 

6  0-76 

7  7-77 

1  7-02 

June,  1912  . . 

6  6-12 

8  9-61 

2  3-49 

Dm.,  1912  .. 

6  11-86 

8  11-88 

2  0-03* 

June,  1913  . . 

7  7-03 

10  0-37 

2  6-34* 

Dm.,  1913  . . 

7  8-12 

10  2-70 

2  6-68* 

Jnne,  1914  . . 

8  6-00 

10  4-74 

1  11-74* 

This  table  seems  to  show  that  there  is  some  kind  of  a  ratio 
between  cost  price  and  margin  of  profit,  which  is  fixed  by  natural 
causes  and  is  independent  of  the  will  or  whim  of  the  coUiery 
proprietor, — over  the  whole  series  of  half-years  the  ratio  is 
approximately  ;  for  the  first  half-year  it  is  )  and  the  last  | 

If  this  is  the  case,  then  any  rise  in  the  cost  of  production  will 
cause  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  rate  of  profit,  unless  there  is 
some  unexpected  factor  imported  into  the  sum. 

Further  information  that  1  have  received  seems  to  point  in 
the  same  direction.  I  am  told  that  some  years  ago  a  pit  of  the 
age  of  the  Yorkshire  pit,  into  the  working  of  which  we  have 
been  examining,  would  not  have  been  expected  to  do  much  more 
than  pay  working  expenses,  but  that  the  effect  of  recent  labour 
conditions  and  modem  legislation  has  been  such  as  to  force  up 
both  wages  and  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer,  that  is, 
practicaUy,  the  rest  of  the  community.  Whatever  the  exact  state 
of  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  for  coal-mines  our  formula  in  part 
breaks  down.  A  larger  amount  must  be  assigned  for  interest 
on  capital,  and  the  residue  set  down  as  available  for  manual 
work  must  be  correspondingly  diminished.  It  is  true  that  we 
did  not  set  out  to  discover  the  actual  rates  of  wages,  our  object 
being  rather  to  find  the  ultimate  possible  limits ;  but  even  so, 
when  the  difference  between  our  speculative  results  and  the  actual 
facts  is  so  wide  as  here  appears,  some  revision  of  the  speculation 
seems  called  for.  In  the  case  of  coal-mining  we  must  either 
X  Minimum  Wages  Act  in  force. 
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allow  a  higher  rate  on  the  capital  needed,  or  we  must  so  arrange 
that  the  uncertainties  of  the  industry,  included  under  which  head 
are  uncertainties  connected  with  the  manual  workers,  are  lessened. 

But  the  conditions  of  coal  mining  are  altogether  peculiar,  and 
our  success  in  estimating,  even  there,  the  payments  to  be  made  in 
salaries  and  for  other  expenses  gives  ground  for  hope  that  for  other 
industries  our  calculations  are  not  so  far  astray ;  and  that  until 
we  get  that  authoritative  pronouncement  which  is  to  be  so  much 
desired,  we  may  continue  to  provisionally  consider  that — (1)  the 
normal  producing  power  in  the  best  organized  industries  working 
under  conditions  of  free  competition  is  between  25s.  and  27s.  a 
week  for  all  men  above  eighteen  years  of  age,  (2)  that  coal-miners 
by  force  of  monopoly  get  more  than  they  are  worth  at  the  cost 
of  the  rest,  (8)  that  the  application  of  our  formula  gives  results 
of  some  accuracy,  but  that  they  need  the  correction  of  comparison 
with  actual  business  accounts. 

L.  W.  WlLSDEN. 


SOME  LETTERS  OF  THOMAS  HUGHES. 


rilHE  following  letters  may  be  found  interesting — ^first,  as 
helping  to  reveal  a  very  vigorous  and  engaging  personality, 
and  secondly,  as  illustrating  one  of  the  historical  links  between 
the  Christian  Socialists  of  1848,  and  the  Christian  Social  Union 
of  to-day.  The  letters  may  be  left  to  tell  their  own  story  without 
any  attempt  to  annotate  or  make  comments  upon  them.  The 
passages  omitted  are  purely  personal. 

J.  Carter. 

23rd  Dec.,  1890. 

“  As  I  have  been  a  Christian  Socialist  ever  since  the  name  was 
first  used  by  Mr.  Maurice  in  1849  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  what 
pleasure  your  note,  and  the  .enclosed  papers  as  to  the  Christian 
Social  Union,  have  given  me.  For  old  sake’s  sake  I  would  sooner 
you  had  at  once  called  yourselves  Christian  Socialists,  though  I 
fear  the  name  has  been  badly  used  of  late  years,  but  possibly 
you  may  be  right  not  to  run  any  risk  of  offending  weaker  brethren 
for  whom  Christ  died,  and  who  still  are  frightened  at  the  name. 
But  it  seems  to  me  important  now  as  it  was  in  1849,  to  say  plainly 
that  the  most  Godless  and  revolutionary  of  all  the  Socialist  sects 
have  hold  of  half  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  to  set  the  world  right, 
viz.  brotherhood  and  fellowship  in  work,  which  makes  them  nearer 
the  kingdom  than  any  sect  or  body  of  economists  who  accept 
competition  as  the  law  of  industry  in  God’s  world. 

“  I  will  gladly  write  such  an  article  as  you  ask  for  if  the  editor 
will  remind  me  say  by  the  end  of  February  and  tell  me  how  many 
pages  he  will  give. 

“  Your  papers  don’t  say  how  one  can  join  the  Union,  of  which 
1  should  like  to  become  a  member. 

“  Ever  your,  very  truly, 

“  Thomas  Hughes. 

“  P.S. — I  enclose  an  address  of  mine  bearing  on  the  name 
question.  I  believe  it  has  been  of  great  moral  use  keeping  it 
alive  amongst  the  so-called  Co-operators.” 
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29th  Doc.,  1890. 

“  I  don’t  much  care  for  your  leaflets.  I  know  that  it  is  the 
favourite  device  now,  but  they  are  a  snippetty  kind  of  weapon  to 
storm  the  devil’s  fortresses  with.  I  prefer  our  old  tracts  of  which 
I  enclose  a  specimen. 

“  Yours  very  truly, 

“  Thomas  Hughes.” 

‘‘  I  enclose  a  copy  (probably  the  only  one  in  existence,  so  please 
let  me  have  it  back)  of  No.  1  of  our  Christian  Socialist  Tracts,  by 
Maurice.  I  have  a  number  of  others  which  you  can  see  when  you 
are  here  or  will  send  you  them  if  you  would  like  to  see  them  at 
once. 

”  I  should  like  to  see  a  copy  of  the  Review  as  soon  as  may  be. 
15  or  20  pages  which  you  speak  of  will  surely  be  too  long  unless 
you  are  going  to  be  as  big  as  the  Quarterly. 

“  I  should  think  you  would  find  Ludlow,  our  old  editor  of  the 
Christian  Socialist,  a  valuable  ally  and  contributor.  He  is  Registrar 
of  Friendly  Societies  and  always  to  be  found  at  the  office  in 
Westminster  opposite  the  House  of  Lords  or  a  little  beyond.” 

Ist  Jan.,  1891. 

”  By  all  means  publish  F.  D.  Maurice’s  Tract  No.  1  if  you  like. 
There  is  no  copyright  in  it  now  and  I  should  think  it  would  be 
quite  as  valuable  as  a  milestone  for  the  new  departure  as  it  was 
to  us  in  1849  when  we  had  hardened  our  hearts  and  resolved  to 
adopt  the  tabooed  name,  as  a  fair  warning  to  all  and  sundry  as 
to  what  we  meant  by  it.  You  can  bring  it  here  with  you  and  then 
go  through  several  others  of  which  1  still  retain  copies.  Thursday 
29th  will  suit  me.  I  shall  be  alone  and  back  from  my  Court  about 
6  p.m.,  but  1  will  put  out  a  lot  of  the  old  Christian  Social  Literature 
in  my  study  so  that  you  can  employ  yourself  profitably  until  I 
turn  up.  All  good  wishes  of  the  New  Year. 

”  Yours  very  truly, 

“  Thomas  Hughes.” 

SlBt  May,  1861  («c«.  1891). 

”  Certainly.  I  will  accept  any  position  on  the  National  Execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Christian  Social  Union,  but  tied  as  I  am  to  this  circuit 
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I  don’t  see  how  I  can  be  of  much  ust*.  There  are  several  of  the 
old  Christian  Socialists  still  living  whofn  you  should  get,  I  think — 
viz.  J.  M.  Ludlow,  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies ;  E.  Vansittart 
Neale,  who  has  just  resigned  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Co-operative 
Union,  his  direction  is  Bisham  Abbey,  Maidenhead ;  Lowes 
Dickenson,  Esquire,  1,  All  Souls  Place,  Portland  Place,  W.  A 
i  good  many  younger  men  have  shown  an  interest  from  time  to 

time  in  the  work,  but  really  I  can’t  say  whether  they  are  Christians 
or  not,  except  Albert  Grey  (late  M.P.),  Howick,  Northumberland, 
whom  you  should  get  by  all  means.  He  will  probably  be  able 
to  tell  you  who  are  Christians  among  the  younger  men  who  frequent 
Toynbee  Hall  and  other  such  places.  Possibly  Sedley  Taylor  of 
Trinity,  Cambridge,  might  join. 

“  I  don’t  see  how  you  are  likely  to  make  the  Economic  Review 
self-supporting  if  it  is  to  cost  £75  a  number,  which  seems  to  me 
very  heavy,  but  I  am  no  authority  on  such  subjects.  We  never 
made  the  Christian  SodcUist  pay,  or  the  Tracts,  but  luckily 
managed  to  keep  them  on  long  enough  to  do  the  work. 

“  I  know  nothing  of  the  English  Church  Union,  but  if  you 
can’t  convert  them  to  Christian  Socialism  wouldn’t  give  much 
for  them  either  as  Social  Reformers  or  Christians. 

"  Yes,  the  lay  element  was  much  the  largest  in  numbers  on 
our  Council  of  Promoters,  but  by  no  means  the  most  effective. 
Maurice,  Kingsley,  Llewellyn  Davies,  and  Hansard,  were  much 
the  heaviest  metal  we  had,  and  half-timers  as  I  may  call 
them,  such  as  Brewer  and  Strettell,  were  better  than  most 
laymen. 

“  I  don’t  know  what  better  work  you  can  do  than  in  the  present 
Co-operative  movement  which  wants  lifting  badly.  It  will  take 
patience  to  get  influence  with  the  local  associations,  and  it  must 
be  got,  I  think,  by  serving  on  their  Boards,  on  to  which,  I  should 
say,  a  gentleman  will  have  little  difficulty  in  getting,  at  least 
there  was  none  in  my  time.  But  as  to  this  you  had  better  go  and 
talk  to  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  strong  man  of  the  Oxford  Co-operative 
Society,  whether  still  Manager  or  not  1  am  not  sure. 

“  Nothing  else  occurs  to  me  at  present. 

“  Ever  yours  very  truly, 

“  Thomas  Hughes.” 
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23nl  Sept.,  1892. 

“  Very  well,  I  will  write  on  Neale  for  January,  and  return 
Ludlow’s.  I  don’t  know  why  I  should  though,  except  on  Christian 
Socialist  grounds — but  then  you  won’t  call  yourselves  Christian 
Socialists,  and  Dunelm  your  (or  rather  our)  Chairman,  who  ought 
to  have  whacked  you  with  his  crozier  (if  he  has  one— our  Bishop 
has,  and  a  cope  !  and  a  mitre  !!  but  he  is  a  good  Christian  Socialist 
nevertheless),  and  made  you  all  toe  that  line'  however  much  you 
winced,  don’t  seem  to  care.  And  then  the  Economic !  What  a 
name  for  our  organ !  We  don’t  want  Economy  or  Economists, 
but  spendthrift  fellows  (and  women)  who  will  spend  first  them¬ 
selves  and  then  their  own  goods  and  then  all  the  goods  of  other 
folk  which  they  can  lay  hands  on  without  thieving  on  the  cause. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  add  subject  to  keeping  a  decent  house  according 
to  their  rank  in  life  over  their  wife  and  children’s  heads  if  they 
have  any.  There,  I’ve  blown  off  my  steam  and  will  write  your 
article.  If  you  or  any  good  Christian  Socialist  are  coming  this 
way  we  shall  be  glad  to  put  you  or  them  up.  Give  us  a  few 
days’  notice.  Yours  in  the  faith  (why  do  you  call  yourself  mine 
respectjully  f), 

“  Thomas  Hughes. 

“  P.S. — ^Yes.  I  am  glad  you  have  sold  out  all  the  copies  of  the 
Economic,  though  you  don’t  deserve  it.  Probably  most  of  the 
purchasers  thought  they  were  going  to  get  tips  on  Fair  Trade  and 
Bimetalism.” 

26th  Sept.,  1892. 

“  Your  letter  has  made  me  feel  like  a  guilty  thing  ashamed. 
I’m  afraid  mine  must  have  been  abominably  swaggering  and 
insolent.  I  forget  what  nonsense  I  wrote,  but  please  consider  it 
unwritten.  Far  from  really  looking  with  any  suspicion  on  the 
C.  S.  Union  I  hail  it  with  delight  and  newly  awakened  hope,  for  it 
is  a  sign  (much  needed)  that  our  Church  is  not  really  drifting  back 
into  medievalism  but  is  ready  to  go  into  the  ring  and  face  the 
19th  century  devil  with  the  gloves  off.  Why,  ain’t  I  a  member  of 
the  Union  ?  Anyhow  I  toas.  Have  I  by  the  way  paid  my  10«.  ? 

“  Nothing  can  be  better  or  more  practical  for  the  present  distress 
than  your  programme  of  work  that  I  can  think  of.  Mind  you 
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pitch  into  the  working  man  in  your  Tracts.  He  is  quite  in  a 
new  position.  He  has  got  his  Industrial  Societies  and  Trades 
Union  Acts,  is  perfectly  free  to  organize  as  he  likes,  and  has 
been  taught  how  and  encouraged  by  Neale,  Albert  Grey,  and 
other  gentlemen  till  he  seems  on  the  brink  of  losing  his  head,  and 
fancying  he  has  done  it  all  himself  and  is  or  is  going  to  be  the 
king  and  fountain  of  honour  and  real  ruler  of  this  nation.  He 
doesn’t  want  to  be  cracked  up  any  more.  The  ‘  message  of  the 
Church  to  the  working  man  ’  as  Parson  Lot  and  the  dear  Prophet 
(as  we  called  Maurice)  preached  it  will  want  re-editing  for  1892. 
I  am  also  very  glad  to  hear  of  your  proposed  tour.  Nothing  is 
so  good  and  effective  as  the  vox  viva  as  we  found  in  ’49,  ’50,  &c., 
when  we  used  to  go  round  to  the  Associations  just  forming  in 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  Thanks  for  promised  copies  of  recent 
papers.  I  suppose  the  Lux  Mundi  is  a  sort  of  manifesto  of 
yours?  I  don’t  happen  to  have  come  across  it,  and  mean  to 
buy  when  1  can  see  a  cheap  copy  on  the  Railway  stands.  1 
enclose  in  return  an  address  of  mine  on  retiring  from  the  Chair¬ 
manship  of  the  Southern  Section  of  the  Central  Board  which  you 
probably  haven’t  seen.  You  will  see  my  notice  of  Neale  in  the 
next  Co-op.  News.  My  Economic  article  will  be  an  expansion. 

“  Ever  yours, 

“  Thomas  Hughes.” 

8th  Nov.,  1892. 

”  I  should  think  Ludlow  is  right,  at  any  rate  the  custom  is  a 
good  one  for  Social  Christians  to  publish  on  the  day  they  put  on 
the  face  of  their  Review. 

“  I  will  send  you  off  the  first  half  of  my  article  when  I  get 
home,  or  to-morrow  morning,  that  you  may  decide  as  to  length. 
I  expect  you’ll  find  it  as  long  as  you  want  to  print  in  one  number. 
But  I  have  only  got  to  the  end  of  Act  I.,  and  Act  11.,  which  will 
deal  with  Neale  as  General  Secretary  to  the  Union,  though  it 
won’t  run  quite  as  long  as  No.  I.,  still  will  be  difficult  to  squeeze 
into  the  end  of  the  January  article.  So  you  had  better  read 
what  is  done  and  then  settle.  If  you  must  have  it  all  at  once 
I  will  cut  the  present  MS.  down  as  much  as  I  can  and  compress 
the  remainder,  but  in  that  case  give  me  all  the  space  you  can  in 
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January.  ...  I  fear  Brownfield’s  plan  is  going  to  drop  through. 
The  whole  of  the  Master  Potters  including  his  brother  have  risen 
as  one  man  against  it,  and  seem  as  stupid  and  furious  as  the 
masters  of  1850.  I  own  I  am  surprised,  and  hoped  that  the 
faith  had  made  more  way  even  in  the  Potteries.  If  the  masters 
either  control  the  market,  or  are  under  the  thumb  of  the  middlemen 
(as  I  fear),  it  would  need  a  big  fortune  to  fight,  which  he  hasn’t  got. 
There  is  no  Co-operative  market  for  his  wares  that  I  know  of. 
Come  round  by  Chester  whenever  you  can  except  this  month. 
I  like  your  ending  and  am  always  yours  in  the  faith, 

“  Thomas  Hughes.” 

1 6th  Nov.,  1892. 

“  Editors  who  go  on  the  stump  leaving  contributors  in  the  lurch 
(tho’  I  greatly  rejoice  in  your  pilgrimage  to  Bradford  and  Halifax 
and  the  good  news  you  bring  from  those  famous  centres  of  Co¬ 
operative  life)  must  expect  the  latter  to  decide  questions  as  to 
length,  &c.,  of  articles  for  themselves.  Not  hearing  from  you  I 
concluded  that  you  agreed  to  my  two  articles  suggestion,  and 
have  so  framed  my  ‘  In  Memoriam  ’  of  which  I  send  you  the 
end  of  Part  I.  The  second  will  be  much  the  most  useful  for  our 
purposes  as  it  will  tell  of  the  best  sermon  preached  in  action  in 
my  time  on  the  text  of  ‘  turning  the  other  cheek,’  or  as  Neale 
put  it,  ‘  My  dear  fellow,  if  you  want  to  do  any  good  in  England 
to-day  you  must  learn  to  eat  dirt.’  Send  the  proofs  as  soon  as 
you  can  as  I  like  to  get  these  things  off  my  mind, 

“  Yours  in  the  faith, 

“  Thomas  Hughes.” 

16th  Oct.,  1898. 

“  How  about  the  Millennium  ?  I  have  had  no  news  of  it,  or 
(so  far  as  I  remember,  tho’  I  admit  that  my  memory  is  rather  the 
worse  for  wear)  of  you,  for  many  moons — ^not  even  a  dun  for 
my  subscription  to  the  C.  8.  U.  (10«.  a  year  wasn’t  it  ?)  which 
I  don’t  think  I  have  paid  for  several  years.  What  is  the  Hon. 
Treasurer  about  ?  By  the  way,  is  he  the  son  of  Bishop  Medley  for 
whom  I  had  a  great  regard  and  reverence  half  a  century  ago  ? 
Have  the  executive  Committee  ‘  excised  ’  me  as  an  unfruitful 
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branch  ?  If  so,  why  ?  for  I  have  written  several  C.  S.  leaflets 
at  the  suggestion  of  Ed.  Cantuar  on  the  old  C.  S.  lines  (copies 
enclosed  of  I,  II,  and  III,  to  which  last  they  put  my  name,  because 
I  suppose  they  wouldn’t  be  responsible  for  it.  I  may  say  however 
that  it  wasn’t  written  as  a  leaflet  but  was  the  heart  of  an  explana¬ 
tory  letter  to  E.  Cant,  which  he  asked  to  publish),  and  that’s  more 
than,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  of  my  brothers  of  the  C.  S.  U.  have 
done.  And  you,  have  you  abandoned  your  C.  S.  peregrinations 
which  were  so  rife  some  years  back  ?  And,  if  so,  how  is  it  you 
have  never  looked  in  at  Chester  where  dwells  our  solitary  Bishop, 
so  far  as  I  know,  till  Talbot  was  consecrated  a  month  ago.  If 
the  C.  S.  U.  by  the  way  are  not  heartily  with  our  Bishop  in  his 
Temperance  crusade  I  must  reconsider  my  position  as  a  member, 
if  I  am  still  one.  In  short,  tell  me  shortly  how  goes  the  fight  and 
what  you  are  all  about,  and  if  you  are  coming  this  way  let  me  know 
and  I  will  get  Cestr.  and  possibly  another  man  or  two  to  meet  you 
and  meantime  am  always  yours  in  the  faith  most  truly, 

“  Thomas  Hughes. 

“  P.S. — I  give  your  old  address  as  I  suppose  Pusey  House  hasn’t 
‘  busted  up  ’  yet,  and  they  will  forward  this.” 

19th  Oct.,  1895. 

“  Thanks  for  yours  which  quite  accounts  for  my  ignorance  of 
the  doings  of  the  ‘  young  (C.  S.)  guard.’  I  own  that  I  have  only 
to  thank  my  own  stupidity,  for  the  plain  fact  is  I  had  not  noted, 
or  had  forgotten,  that  the  new  name  of  our  C.  S.  organ  is  the 
’  Economic  Beview  ’ !  I  have  a  hazy  notion  that  a  journal  so 
named  has  come  nov  and  then,  but  it  has  gone  unread  into  the 
waste  paper  basket  along  with  several  other  ‘  financial  organs  ’ 
which  are  sent  me  by  some  harmless  lunatics  I  suppose,  and 
into  which  I  never  look.  Henceforth  I  shall  look  forward  to 
the  arrival  of  the  E.  B.  (why  give  it  such  a  misleading  name  ? 
Is  it  a  quarterly  or  what  ?)  and  peruse  from  cover  to  cover.  I 
enclose  cheque  for  £2,  for  4  years’  subscription  which  I  reckon 
will  see  me  out  if  the  E.  B.  itself  lasts  as  long.  Yes,  please  send 
leaflets  16,  17,  18.  Sorry  you  missed  Goldwin  Smith,  who  is 
well  worth  going  to  Toronto  to  know.  More  sorry  that  you 
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missed  me  here  last  month. . . .  Glad  that  Ludlow  is  actively  with 
you,  a  splendid  C.  S.  soldier,  but  rather  like  his  ancestor,  the 
Major-General,  whom  the  Protector  found  somewhat  hard  to 
manage.  Next  time  you  come  Chester  way,  come  here. 

“  Ever  yours, 

“  Thomas  Hughes.” 


THE  ECONOMIC  POSITION  OF  WOMEN. 

An  Account  of  some  Work  attempted 
BY  THE  Fabian  Women’s  Group. 

TT  has  by  this  time  become  a  platitude  to  say  that  we  are  living 
in  a  period  of  unrest  among  women,  of  which  the  demand 
for  the  vote  is  but  a  symbol :  the  woman-movement,  and  the 
opposition  to  that  movement,  have  behind  them  a  driving-power 
which  is  something  even  stronger  than  the  disputed  claim  for 
political  rights.  The  Fabian  Women’s  Group  (a  branch  of  the 
Fabian  Society)  came  into  being  in  1908,  as  a  result  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  feeling  among  its  promoters,  that  there  was  urgent  need 
for  women  themselves  to  discover  what  exactly  it  was  that  they 
meant  by  “  equality  of  opportunity  irrespective  of  sex,”  and  how- 
far  such  equality  was  attainable  or  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the 
State  and  of  humanity  at  large.  For  Fabian  women  take  no 
narrow  view  of  their  responsibilities  as  citizens.  If  they  are 
striving  to  make  clear  their  own  position  and  rights  as  women, 
they  are  doing  so  always  with  a  definite  consciousness  of  the  inter¬ 
dependence  and  inter-relationship  of  the  sexes.  They  believe  that 
there  can  be  no  real  advance  towards  economic  reorganization, 
until  men  and  women  work  together  for  the  same  end,  with  a 
definite,  well  thought  out  conception  of  what  that  aim  is  and  of 
what  it  implies  for  each  sex  separately  and  for  its  relations  with 
the  other.  Alike  as  good  Socialists  and  good  suffragists,  they 
are  aware  that  the  much  talked  of  sex-war  is  unthinkably  im¬ 
possible — the  last  bogey  held  up  by  anti-progressives,  to  alarm 
the  timid  convert.  The  members  of  the  Fabian  Women’s  Group 
believe  that  there  is  a  close  analogy  between  the  advance  of 
women  and  the  growth  of  Socialism,  and  that  this  connexion 
needs  to  be  made  clear.  They  hold  that  the  complete  political 
and  economic  emancipation  of  women  is  essential  to  any  real 
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socialization  of  our  national  life.  Their  ideal  is  a  state  in  which 
all  sane  adults  shall  be  personally  and  economically  independent, 
trained  for  the  occupations  to  which  they  are  fitted,  and  free 
to  consume  as  they  please  the  share  of  wealth  allotted  to  them  in 
return  for  their  work,  subject  only  to  the  restriction  that  the 
community  shall  not  thereby  be  injured.  In  other  words,  they 
look  forward  to  a  time  when  each  individual  shall  be  economically 
independent,  with  ever-widening  personal  freedom. 

To  any  one  who  considers  the  matter,  it  must  be  obvious  that  at 
present  women,  as  a  sex,  have  far  less  economic  independence 
than  men.  They  are  equally  subject  to  the  control  of  the  capitalist, 
and  they  are  also,  for  the  most  part,  the  economic  dependants 
of  individual  men,  and  this,  whatever  their  social  position,  and 
w'hatever  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  unpaid  work.  For  the 
husband  is  master  of  the  purse,  unless  his  wife  possesses  an  income 
of  her  own  by  work  or  inheritance.  There  is  among  women  a 
widespread  and  increasing,  though  often  inarticulate  resentment 
against  this  position  of  economic  dependence  and  the  subjection 
in  which  it  keeps  them. 

Again,  large  numbers  of  women,  married  and  single,  are  forced 
into  the  labour-market,  just  as  men  are  forced  into  it,  by  sheer 
necessity.  The  conditions  they  find  there  are  often  intolerable 
for  both  sexes  ;  but  women  are  handicapped  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  their  brothers.  Usually  neither  their  training  for 
money-earning  work,  nor  their  rate  of  pay,  nor  their  chances  of 
getting  the  better  sorts  of  work,  are  as  good  as  those  of  men. 
In  addition  to  these  drawbacks,  they  have  to  contend  with  the 
disabilities  inherent  in  their  function  of  motherhood,  many  of 
which  are  accentuated  by  preventable  causes. 

The  Group  was  formed  in  order  to  study  and  to  strengthen  the 
economic  position  of  women,  and  to  bring  them  into  lino  with 
men  in  the  advance  towards  paid  work  for  all,  for  the  equal 
advantage  of  all.  It  asks  for  equality  of  opportunity  for  women 
as  for  men  ;  it  asserts  that,  if  half  the  community  is  to  remain  in 
a  weak  economic  position,  progress  for  the  other  half  must,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  retarded.  By  “  equality  of  opportunity  ” 
is  not  necessarily  implied  “  similarity  of  opportunity,”  either  as 
between  the  sexes,  or  as  between  individuals.  All  children  need 
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education,  but  the  opportunity  afforded  must  be  suited  to 
individual  requirements.  There  must  be  a  difference  in  the  kind 
of  training  offered,  say  to  a  deaf-mute,  a  gifted  musician,  a  highly- 
imaginative  child  and  a  mentally-deficient.  The  young  Shake¬ 
speare  and  the  young  Cyclops  must  be  helped  to  develop  on  different 
lines.  As  many  varieties  of  opportunity  should  be  available  as 
there  are  types  of  individual  mind.  Similarly,  for  members  of 
the  Fabian  Women’s  Group,  “equal  opportunities  for  men  and 
women,’’  the  motto  on  their  banner,  signifies  not  sameness,  but 
variety ;  not  a  levelling  down  of  differences,  but  a  true  compre¬ 
hension  of  their  extent  and  kind,  instead  of  the  rule-of-thumb 
assumptions  that  have  hitherto  done  duty  for  facts  about  the 
characteristics  or  desires  of  women,  as  distinct  from  those  of  men. 
Difference  of  sex-function  necessarily  entails  difference  in  the 
kind  of  opportunity  needed  to  secure  the  most  complete  self- 
development.  For  instance,  a  mother  is  subjected  to  a  physical 
and  mental  strain  which  handicap  her  to  a  marked  extent  in  the 
rough-and-tumble  conditions  of  the  ordinary,  mainly  masculine, 
labour-market.  If  she  is  to  enjoy  equality  of  opportunity  for 
economic  independence,  the  community  must  compensate  for  such 
disability  as  the  capacity  for  motherhood  brings  with  it,  while 
balancing  against  this  disability  the  woman’s  special  function, 
the  healthy  exercise  of  which  gives  her  the  fullest  opportunity 
for  self-development,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  of  supreme  national 
importance.  At  present  there  is  a  popular  confusion  of  judgment 
which,  at  one  moment,  exaggerates  and  distorts  the  nature  of  the 
essential  disabilities  of  the  woman-worker,  and  the  next,  ignores 
those  disabilities  altogether,  when  determining  the  social  burden 
to  be  imposed  on  her.  Thus  custom  and  public  opinion  still  make 
women  and  girls  responsible  for  all  the  domestic  work  of  the  house¬ 
hold  which  employs  no  paid  assistance,  and  this  alike  when  they 
are  actively  engaged  in  child-bearing,  or  when  they  are  otherwise 
earning  their  living,  or  when  both  conditions  are  present. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  system  which  in  many  professions 
dismisses  the  competent  woman-worker  on  marriage  ignores  the 
fact  that  the  immarried  woman  has  not  enjoyed  full  opportunity 
for  her  individual  development  either  as  woman  or  as  worker. 

The  object  of  the  Group  has  been,  and  is,  to  discover  how  far 
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difference  of  sex-function  must  necessarily  cause  a  difference  of 
mental  outlook  and  a  differentiation  of  work.  Lack  of  knowledge 
of  existing  conditions,  their  causes  and  history,  insufficient  data 
upon  which  to  base  theories  or  demands — these  were  the  first 
wants  it  was  necessary  to  supply. 

As  the  present  has  grown  out  of  the  past,  so,  imperceptibly,  it 
is  merging  into  a  future,  which  can  be  shaped  and  planned  on 
better  lines,  only  if  we  understand  causes  and  have  mastered  facts. 
Vague  theorizing,  aspiration  and  sentimentalizing  caimot  in  the 
end  advance  the  women’s  cause ;  knowledge  of  truth  is  needed, 
training  in  its  application  and,  above  all,  the  imaginative  insight 
which  brings  with  it  comprehension  of  what  has  been  discovered. 
The  begiiming  of  all  these  is  independent  study  of  present  con¬ 
ditions  and  patient  investigation  of  the  past.  The  Fabian 
Women’s  Group  has  led  the  way  along  this  fruitful  field ;  it  has 
planned,  and  to  some  extent,  in  its  six  years’  campaign,  carried 
out  that  systematic  inquiry  into  the  history  and  development 
of  women’s  economic  status,  upon  the  success  of  which  all  progress 
depends. 

The  plan  of  work  laid  down  by  the  Studies’  Committee  of  the 
Group  aimed  primarily  at  clearing  up  the  confusion  in  thought 
between  the  economic  position  of  women  as  wealth-producers  and 
their  economic  position  as  mothers,  actual  or  potential.  The 
subject  first  investigated,  from  a  large  variety  of  standpoints,  as 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  all  useful  discussion  of  the  position  of 
women,  was  that  of  their  natural  disabilities  as  workers.  Students 
endeavoured  to  discover  the  difference  in  ability  for  productive 
work  involved  in  difference  of  sex-function  i  first  in  women  not 
actively  engaged  in  child-bearing,  and  secondly  in  mothers  with 
their  special  disabilities.  A  Summary  of  each  series  of  papers  and 
discussions  was  printed,  the  first  edited  by  Miss  Murby,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Committee  of  the  Group ;  the  second  by  Mrs. 
Bernard  Shaw,  in  the  same  way.^  In  their  introductory  and 
concluding  comments  on  both  summaries,  the  Studies’  Committee 
defined  the  stage  which  the  discussion  had  then  reached  and  epito¬ 
mized  the  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  points  raised. 

*  Copies  of  both  SummAnes  c«n  be  obtained  through  the  Fabian  Office,  3, 
Clement’s  Inn,  at  Id.  each. 
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They  noted  a  prevalent  desire  for  the  economic  independence 
of  women,  married  and  single ;  a  general  belief  that  for  women 
who  are  not  mothers  occupied  with  young  children  the  path  to 
that  independence  should  be  paid  work ;  and  a  conviction  hat 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  domestic  toil  among  working-class 
wives  are  detestable,  and  press  even  more  severely  on  women 
than  the  hardships  of  the  labour-market.  The  mass  of  married 
women  doing  unpaid  domestic  work  are  in  evil  case,  and  no 
remedy  is  possible  until  the  prevailing  confusion  between  sex 
relations  and  economic  relations  comes  to  an  end. 

The  further  and  crucial  question  of  motherhood  as  on  the  one 
hand  a  disability  to  the  worker,  and  on  the  other  a  service  rendered 
to  the  community,  was  rather  touched  upon  than  fully  considered 
in  its  relation  to  woman’s  economic  position  in  the  ideal  state. 
The  opinion  seemed  general  that  there  was  a  common  tendency 
to  exaggerate  the  inevitable  disabilities  of  the  mother  of  young 
children,  apart  from  removable  conditions  of  hardship.  Never¬ 
theless  the  adequate  fulfilment  of  the  functions  of  motherhood, 
if  it  is  to  be  accompanied  by  economic  independence  for  the  mother, 
must  in  some  form  be  recognized  as  requiring  recompense  from  the 
State.  The  full  consideration  of  this  question^  ^nd  of  the  closely 
related  questions  of  the  maintenance,  rearing  and  training  of 
children,  was  reserved  until  the  facts  of  women’s  economic 
conditions  in  the  past  and  in  the  present  had  been  closely 
examined. 

The  next  step  was  to  investigate  the  position  of  women  as 
workers  and  as  consumers  in  this  country  in  former  ages.  The 
chief  difficulty  of  the  investigation  lay  in  the  fact  that  in  earlier 
times  women  had  not  counted  as  individuals.  While  the  individual 
man  gradually  emerged  as  a  responsible,  economically  independent 
citizen  from  tribal  and  mediaeval  corporate  life,  with  their  con¬ 
comitants  of  slavery  and  serfdom,  the  woman  remained  the  adjunct 
of  the  man.  She  was  his  belonging — civically  and  economically 
under  his  control.  Industrial  history  deals  with  her  only  inci¬ 
dentally.  Her  work  and  its  relations  to  her  means  of  subsistence 
are  taken  for  granted  and  practically  ignored  by  historians. 
Consequently,  at  every  stage  of  our  national  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  research  into  original  contemporary  sources  is  needed  in 
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order  to  discover  facts  about  womeu  as  workers  and  as  consumers. 
Much  spade  work  in  new  ground  must  be  undertaken  :  the  Fabian 
Women’s  Group  has  not  hoped  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  wide 
scope  of  the  necessary  research.  Fifteen  historical  papers,  dealing 
with  various  aspects  of  the  subject,  have  been  read  and  discussed, 
and  these  have  nearly  covered  the  field  of  material  at  present 
available  for  the  rough  preliminary  inquiry  in  which  the  Group 
has  led  the  way.^  When  the  series  of  historical  papers  is  com* 
pleted,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  possible  to  publish  them  in  the 
form  of  a  volume  of  essays. 

Meanwhile  the  Group  has  begun  its  study,  on  similar  lines,  of 
women  as  producers  and  consumers  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  proposed  that  each  occupation  followed  by  women, 
from  professions  to  sweated  industries,  shall  be  described  by  a 
worker  engaged  in  or  closely  connected  with  it,  and  that  non- 
workers  shall  also  describe  their  economic  position  from  their  own 
point  of  view.  Seventeen  such  lectures  have  already  been 
delivered  and  have  evoked  so  much  interest  that  the  Committee 
have  decided  to  produce  a  series  of  books  of  which  the  papers 
and  discussions  at  the  Group  meetings  shall  form  the  nucleus. 
The  first  volume  of  this  series — Women  Worlters  in  Seven  Pro- 
fessions — has  just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Boutledge.  It 
consists  of  nearly  thirty  essays,  written  by  representative  women- 
workers,  who  survey  the  economic  conditions  and  prospects  of  the 
professions  in  which  they  are  engaged.  The  professions  treated 
are  those  of  Teaching  (seven  papers).  Medicine,  including  Dentistry 
(two  papers).  Nursing,  together  with  Midwifery  and  Massage 

*  ft^owing  sabjeoU  have  been  considered : — 

1.  (hr  Teutonic  AneeMort.  IL  Celtic  Women.  IIL  Lame  and  BegvJation* 
rdating  to  ProaUtution,  A.D.  800-1000.  IV.  Position  of  Women  Wortera  «n  Mediaeval 
England.  V.  Women  lu  Tenants  and  Agricultural  Wage-eamcra  on  the  Manor. 
VL  Tfpu  of  Women  and  Women  Workers  before  the  Reformation.  VII.  The 
Household  and  ita  Aetitfitiea  »•»  Medieeval  Times.  VIII.  The  Tudor  Household 
and  its  Social  and  Economie  Influences.  IX.  The  Economics  of  the  Household  in 
the  nth  and  Centuries.  X.  Women  m  Agriculture  t»  the  17(A  and  18(A 
Centuries.  XI.  Women  m  the  Woollen  Industry  before  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
Xn.  Women  in  the  Linen  and  Cotton  Industries  before  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
XnL  Apprenticeship  of  Oirls  to  Skilled  Trades  before  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
XrV.  Women  in  the  Silk  Industry  doum  to  the  IMA  Century.  XV.  IFomen  •» 
Mining  before  the  Act  of  1843-1844. 
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(thirteen  paporb),  Sanitary  Inspection  and  Health  Visiting,  the 
Civil  Service  (two  papers),  Secretarial  Work,  and  Acting.  The 
Studies  Conunittee  believe  that  this  publication  will  help  to 
promote  the  work  which  the  Group  has  undertaken,  and,  more 
particularly,  to  diffuse  knowledge  concerning  existing  social  and 
economic  conditions.  They  hope  that  this  volume  may  be  the 
forerunner  of  several  others.  When  their  survey  of  present 
phenomena  is  completed,  it  may  be  possible  to  suggest  practical 
steps  towards  such  modifications  of  social  conditions  "  as  will 
enable  women  (a)  freely  to  use  and  develop  their  physical  and 
mental  capacities  in  productive  work,  whilst  remainmg  free  and 
fully  able  to  exercise  their  special  function  of  child-bearing ;  (6) 
to  receive  their  individual  share  of  social  wealth  to  consume  as 
they  desire.”  Not  until  these  objects  are  achieved,  do  members 
of  the  Group  believe  or  desire  that  unrest  among  women  will  come 
to  an  end. 

The  above  description  has  dealt  briefly  with  the  main  lines  of 
economic  investigation  laid  down  by  the  Studies  Committee  of  the 
Group  since  its  first  inception.  Besides  this  systematic  work,  a 
series  of  Women’s  Group  pamphlets,  dealing  with  social  questions 
from  the  woman’s  standpoint,  has  been  published  by  the  Fabian 
Society — 

(1)  The  Working  Life  of  Women,  by  Miss  B.  L.  Hutchins — a 
valuable  collection  of  statistics,  showmg  the  relative  age  and 
numbers  of  women  workers. 

(2)  Family  Life  on  £1  a  Week,  by  Mrs.  Pember  Reeves — the 
now  well-known  collection  of  family  budgets,  which  has  since 
formed  the  nucleus  of  Bound  About  a  Pound  a  Week,  a  book 
recently  published  by  Messrs.  Bell. 

(3)  Women  and  Prisons,  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Wilson  and  Miss 
Helen  Blagg.  This  pamphlet  utilizes  the  information  obtained 
by  a  sub-committee  of  the  Group  from  sufhagist  prisoners.  It 
deals  with  the  English  penal  system  for  women  and  makes  sug¬ 
gestions  for  its  reform. 

Two  further  pamphlets  of  this  series  are  in  preparation  and  will 
appear  in  the  near  future,  viz. — 

(4)  The  Economic  Foundations  of  the  Woman  Movement,  by 
Miss  Mabel  Atkinson  ;  and 
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(6)  Women  in  Agriculture  :  their  Work  and  Payment,  a  historical 
survey  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Wilson. 

Finally,  the  “  emergency  work  ”  of  the  Group  cannot  be 
altogether  overlooked  in  any  account  of  its  economic  activities. 
Many  lectures  and  conferences  have  been  held,  besides  those 
connected  with  the  scheme  of  work  originally  laid  down  and,  in 
the  main,  adhered  to  by  the  Committee.  Thus  a  special  conference 
was  convened  to  consider  the  Insurance  Bill  as  it  affected  women, 
and  two  pamphlets  were  published  on  the  subject.  Those  best 
able  to  judge  tell  us  that  the  Act  has  pressed  heavily  on  women* 
workers  in  exactly  the  ways  there  foretold. 

Another  informal  Conference,  at  the  end  of  1912,  between  the 
Group  and  some  leading  members  of  the  teaching  profession, 
discussed  “  The  Higher  Branches  of  the  Civil  Service  as  a  Career 
for  Women.”  In  some  measure  as  an  outcome  of  this  meeting,  a 
strong  committee  was  formed  which  presented  a  memorandum 
to  the  Boyal  Commission  on  the  Civil  Service,  showing  the  need 
for  women’s  services  in  civil  administration. 

In  conclusion,  since  want  of  space  makes  it  impossible  to  detail 
at  greater  length  the  work  which  the  Group  has  attempted, 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  inquiry  which  has  been  instituted  in 
order  to  discover  what  proportion  of  women  are  working  to  support 
others  besides  themselves.  This  inquiry  is  still  in  progress,  but 
interesting  results  have  already  been  obtained  and  widely  noted 
in  the  Press. 

In  an  article  in  the  Times  Literary  Supplement  oi  February  6  on 
”  The  Future  of  the  Women’s  Movement,”  the  writer  complains 
that 

“  the  patent  weakness  of  the  feminist  movement  is  above  all  due  to 
the  fact  that  its  aims  are  so  confused,”  and  goes  on  to  say  that  ”  those 
who  will  deserve  best  of  their  sex  are  those  who  will  devote  their  time 
and  money  to  further  pioneer  work,  examining  piecemeal  the  whole 
field  of  women’s  effort,  collecting  the  data  which  are  necessary  before 
the  problems  connected  with  this  work  can  be  rationally  dealt  with, 
and  discovering  into  what  channels  the  energies  of  women  can  be  most 
usefully  led.  .  .  .  Most  important  of  all  would  seem  to  be  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  trustworthy  data  as  to  the  work  and  wages  of  women.” 

Th<  ro  could  be  uo  more  lucid  statement  of  the  aims  and  objects  of 
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the  Fabian  Women’s  Group,  nor  of  the  raison  d'Hre  of  this  article. 
The  task  cannot  be  accomplished  by  a  few  women,  however  much 
in  earnest  they  may  be.  It  demands  the  co-operation  of  many 
workers  in  different  fields,  and  with  different  points  of  view :  all 
schools  of  political  and  social  thought  can  imite  in  the  search  for 
trustworthy  facts  upon  which  to  base  their  conclusions. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  ways  here  outlined,  the  members  of  the 
Fabian  Women’s  Group  are  attempting  to  justify  the  faith  which 
is  in  them  :  they  are  working  patiently,  but  strenuously,  for  the 
economic  independence  which  they  believe  to  be  the  sole  remedy 
for  various  social  ills  :  they  are  endeavouring  to  establish,  as  the 
result  of  economic  investigation,  that  this  solution  must  ultimately 
be  accepted  by  all  those  who  believe  in  equality  of  opportunity 
for  all  citizens,  irrespective  of  sex.  They  are  convinced  that 
women  have  nothing  to  fear  from  knowledge  of  facts  ;  ignorance 
and  prejudice  alone  can  bar  their  way  to  freedom. 


Edith  J.  Morlet. 


AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS  IN  NORFOLK. 


^NE  hears  nowadays  that  Herbert  Spencer  is  out  of  date,  but 
^  his  work  on  Sociology  is  still  well  worth  reading  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  social  and  economic  questions.  The  part  which 
deals  with  the  Multiplication  of  Effects  will  always  be  of  value. 
Some  of  our  reformers  are  over-anxious,  and  in  their  hurry  to 
redress  an  evil  overlook  the  distant  effects  which  their  remedies 
may  cause.  Modern  life  is  complex,  and  we  are  all  mutually 
dependent  upon  one  another.  Consequently,  the  effects  of  a 
measure  intended  to  deal  with  only  one  matter  may  be  multipli- 
cated  in  a  most  unexpected  manner.  The  reform  of  one  evil 
may  ultimately  induce  worse  evils  in  other  quarters. 

Facts,  facts,  and  still  more  facts — this  is  what  is  essential  for 
a  right  apprehension  of  every  social  problem.  Sentiment  and 
emotion  may  give  the  initial  impulse,  but  the  road  must  be  built 
upon  solid  facts.  It  is  only  by  proceeding  thus  carefully  that 
the  reformer  can  hope  not  only  to  redress  an  immediate  evil,  but 
also  to  secure  that  the  multiplication  of  effects  shall  be  such 
as  to  vindicate  the  action  taken. 

The  facts  demanded  are  not  only  figures.  Figures  are  helpful, 
but  by  themselves  they  may  be  misleading.  The  testimony  of 
those  who  have  experience  in  connexion  with  any  particular 
industry  should  receive  consideration  among  other  facts.  The 
following  notes  on  agricultural  conditions  in  Norfolk  have  been 
submitted  to  a  farmer  of  great  experience  who  has  been  farming 
for  forty  years,  and  to  a  labourer  who  has  five  sons  working  on 
the  land  ;  and  both  of  them  thought  that  the  case  was  presented 
fairly. 

I  have  lived  in  Norfolk  over  eighteen  years,  in  agricultural 
parishes  for  most  of  the  time,  and  from  observation  and 
comparison  with  other  parts  of  our  country,  I  think  the  Norfolk 
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Agricultural  Conditions  in  Norfolk. 

labourer  is  a  fair  specimen  of  our  race.  He  is  strong,  vigorous, 
shrewd  and  independent.  The  women  are  good-looking,  and 
the  children  fairly  well-nourished  and  decidedly  well-dressed. 
From  these  general  remarks,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  labourer 
is  not  badly  paid,  even  if  he  is  not  paid  as  well  as  he  might 
reasonably  expect. 

The  position  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  a  labourer 
is  well  off  while  he  is  single ;  he  can  just  manage  to  live  when  he 
has  a  wife  and  three  or  four  children ;  but  if  he  has  a  large  family, 
the  struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet  is  severe  and  most  trying 
for  both  parents. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  state  some  facts  about  the  labourer’s 
wage  which  have  been  given  me  by  a  well-known  farmer,  one 
who  has  been  Chairman  of  the  local  Board  of  Guardians  for  many 
years.  I  may  add  that  the  figures  are  much  the  same  as  those 
which  have  been  mentioned  to  me  by  others. 

Ordinary  wages  are  14s.  or- 15s.  weekly.  Some  farmers  pay 
the  same  wages  in  winter  as  in  summer ;  some  pay  Is.  a  week 
less  from  the  end  of  November  to  the  beginning  of  March.  A 
teamsman  may  receive  2s.  a  week  more  than  an  ordinary  labourer, 
sometimes  2s.  6d.  more,  and  even  2s.  6d.  with  a  house  rent  free. 
Bullock- feeders  in  the  winter  receive  about  Is.  mr  Is.  6d.  extra, 
and  shepherds  2s.  a  week  extra  besides  6d.  per  head  “  lambing 
money.” 

Then  there  are  the  extras.  A  man  gets  £7  for  the  harvest,  lasting 
say  four  or  five  weeks.  Of  course,  during  this  time  the  ordinary 
wage  is  not  paid.  During  hay-time  some  receive  threepence 
per  hour  overtime  and  beer  during  the  day  ;  others  receive  three¬ 
pence  per  hour  overtime  and  sixpence  a  day  extra  instead  of 
beer.  Turnip  hoeing  is  done  by  piece-work,  and  in  this  way 
men  can  earn  more  money — up  to  18s.  or  19s.  a  week.  Some 
farmers  give  their  men  milk  and  fagots  of  wood,  and  cart  coal 
for  them  for  nothing,  allowing  them  to  pay  for  the  coal  at  their 
'convenience.  During  wet  weather,  a  fair-minded  farmer  will  find 
work  for  his  men.  Of  course,  in  some  cases,  during  bad  weather 
single  men  prefer  to  “lose  a  day  or  two,”  and  even  married 
men  do  not  object  to  this  if  they  can  afford  it.  Very  few  married 
men  need  lose  a  day  if  they  have  a  good  master,  and  if  they  are 
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honest  workers.  Generally,  an  ordinary  labourer  will  average 
with  extras,  about  16s.  6d.  a  week  for  the  year;  teamsmen, 
with  journey  money  added,  will  average  18s.  6d.  The  rents 
of  cottages  (payable  by  the  labourer)  are  £8  to  £5  a  year,  rates 
being  paid  by  the  master. 

These  figures  do  not  sound  much,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  nearly  all  labourers  can  grow  the  vegetables  they  require. 
In  many  parishes  there  are  charities  or  “  town  lands,"  from  the 
income  of  which  labourers  receive  free  grants  of  coal ;  and  an 
important  point  i£(  that  education  costs  the  labourer  nothing 
as  compared  with  the  clerk,  or  professional  man. 

The  life  of  an  agricultural  labourer  has  certain  advantages, 
the  value  of  which  is  not  always  recognized.  In  the  first  place, 
he  lives  a  free,  healthy  life,  far  more  wholesome  than  that  of  the 
town-dweller.  The  city  clerk  is  nearly  always  under  the  eye 
of  his  employer ;  the  factory  "  hand  "  is  under  strict  rule,  and 
the  vigilance  of  the  foreman  must  at  times  be  hard  to  bear.  The 
rural  labourer  knows  what  his  job  is,  and  may  be  left  for  hours 
to  go  his  own  way.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  a  most  attractive  feature 
of  his  life.  Those  who  have  served  in  a  London  office  know 
well  what  sort  of  a  purgatory  it  may  be  if  the  head  clerk  is  a 
petty  tyrant  or  the  employer  is  irritable  and  lacking  in  gentle¬ 
manly  feeling. 

Secondly,  the  labourer’s  work  is  varied,  and  affords  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  skill.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  an  agricultural 
labourer  as  "  unskilled."  Even  to  handle  a  pitchfork  correctly 
requires  training!  And  there  is  a  host  of  odd  jobs  which  a 
labourer  does  which  admit  of  many  different  degrees  of  skill. 
Variety  of  occupation  and  the  satisfaction  begotten  when  a  job 
is  well  done  give  life  much  zest.  Think  of  the  maddening  effect 
of  repeating  the  same  petty  act  of  manipulation  in  a  factory 
hour  after  hour,  and  day  after  day ;  add  to  it  the  knowledge 
that  there  is  no  scope  for  performing  this  act  better  or  worse — 
in  such  cases  all  pride  and  joy  in  the  work  is  killed.  The  rural 
labourer’s  task  is  very  different.  I  have  performed  many  of 
the  varied  operations  assigned  to  him,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  cleaning  out  pig-styes  (my  nose  is  not  properly  educated  for 
this  job),  I  have  found  them  interesting  and  even  enjoyable. 
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In  the  third  place,  the  labourer’s  work  brings  him  into  close 
touch  with  nature,  and  affords  much  opportunity  for  observation. 
It  may  be  true  that  a  labourer  will  seldom  let  you  know  what  he 
has  observed,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  on  that  account 
that  he  goes  his  way  obhvious  of  his  surroundings.  Vegetation, 
beasts,  birds,  the  varying  sky — all  come  under  his  watchful  gaze. 
What  is  there  in  an  office,  in  a  factory,  or  in  a  shop,  which  can 
compare  with  the  ordinary  environment  of  the  labourer  ? 

Against  these  must  be  set  the  disadvantages.  First,  he  has 
little  or  no  opportunity  to  “  better  himself.”  In  spite  of  legisla¬ 
tion  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  land,  it  is  difficult  for  the 
labourer  to  get  what  he  wants.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
it  is  not  to  the  farmer’s  interest  that  his  labourers  should  have 
big  pieces  of  land  in  the  form  of  allotments  or  otherwise.  If 
a  labourer  is  to  do  a  fair  day’s  work  on  the  farm,  he  must  not 
be  tempted  to  husband  his  resources  for  his  own  bit  of  land. 
When  a  certain  farmer  cut  down  overtime  money  by  a  penny  an 
hour,  one  shrewd  old  chap  was  heard  to  mutter,  ”  Well,  I  have 
a  threepenny  stroke  and  a  fourpenny  stroke — master  will  now 
have  the  threepenny  stroke !  ”  Where  men  have  an  acre  or 
two  of  ground  of  their  own,  it  may  lead  them  to  work  with  a 
less  powerful  stroke  during  the  day,  so  as  to  be  able  to  put  in 
two  or  three  hours’  good  work  on  their  own  plot.  It  is  very 
natural.  So  farmers  do  not  hke  to  see  their  men  with  large  pieces 
of  ground,  and  if  a  labourer  tries  to  get  extra  land  he  will  find 
many  difficulties  in  his  way,  and  if  he  succeeds  in  getting  it,  he 
must  pay  a  high  rent. 

Secondly,  the  place  of  the  labourer  is  esteemed  low  in  the  social 
scale.  This  is  an  absurd  prejudice — but  there  it  is.  ”  He’s 
only  an  agricultural  labourer !  ”  One  hopes  that  the  nation 
is  revising  its  estimate  of  social  values,  and  that  gradually  the 
labourer  will  be  placed  in  his  proper  category. 

Then  the  labourer  cannot  obtain  in  the  country  that  which 
will  satisfy  his  desire  for  something  more  than  the  old  simple 
pleasures.  ,He  has  been  educated  better  than  his  forbears  and 
that  which  sufficed  for  them  no  longer  yields  him  all  he  wants. 
An  indication  of  what  I  mean  will  be  found  by  observing  in  the 
country  the  attendance  at  a  travelling  theatre  or  a  cinematograph 
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show.  In  many  cottages,  you  will  see  gramophones,  in  nearly  all 
some  musical  instrument,  and  pictures,  books,  etc.,  are  universal. 
The  labourer  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  “  culture,”  but  he 
is  yearning  for  more  and  more  of  that  which  is  comprehended  in 
that  extensive  term. 

Again,  if  the  labourer  has  a  holiday,  he  loses  his  pay.  City 
clerks  and  others  have  a  yearly  holiday,  besides  the  Saturday 
half-holiday,  and  no  salary  is  deducted  on  these  occasions.  Why 
should  the  agricultural  labourer  lose  pay  when  he  has  a  day’s,  or 
a  few  days’,  leismre  ?  The  loss  of  wages  for  holidays  struck  me 
as  a  hardship  when  first  I  became  acquainted  with  the  fact.  1 
still  think  it  a  real  grievance. 

The  question  then  arises — What  can  be  done  for  the  labourer  ? 
I  do  not  think  we  can  do  much.  He  must  work  out  his  own 
economic  salvation,  and  prefers  to  do  so.  Each  political  party 
has  held  out  baits  to  him.  The  lies  and  half-lies  he  has  been  told, 
with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  vote,  are  a  poor  compliment 
to  his  reasoning  powers,  and  he  begins  to  see  this  and  to  be 
resentful  accordingly.  No  doubt,  something  can  be  done  to 
prevent  him  being  at  the  mercy  of  a  mean,  slave-driving  farmer. 
But  it  must  be  noted  that  as  a  rule  farmers  take  as  much 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  men  (beyond  the  mere  payment 
of  wages)  as  any  other  employer  does,  and  more  than  most 
employers  do.  Of  course,  some  farmers  exploit  the  labourer  and 
are  specially  hard  on  boys,  who  may  do  nearly  as  much  work  as 
the  men.  Small  farmers,  who  have  been  labourers  themselves,  or 
have  just  emerged  from  the  labouring  class,  are  not  the  masters 
who  are  likely  to  treat  men  more  generously  than  other  farmers. 
The  small  farmer  works  very  hard  himself  and  knows  the  value  of 
every  penny,  so  he  is  not  so  ready  to  part  with  it.  The  largest 
farmers,  on  the  whole,  are  the  best  masters. 

No  labourer  ought  to  be  compelled  to  ”  lose  a  day  ”  owing 
to  the  weather.  If  married,  he  cannot  afford  it :  if  single,  he 
ought  to  be  putting  by  money  ready  for  his  marriage,  and  he 
cannot  do  this  if  he  loses  many  days. 

The  holy  days  of  the  mediaeval  Church  were  a  boon  for  the 
labourer,  and  that  not  merely  from  a  religious  point  of  view. 
These  days  were  spent  first  as  holy  days,  t.e.  in  attendance  at 
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church,  and  then  as  holidays — in  sports,  games,  archery,  etc. 
It  is  a  pity  they  cannot  be  revived,  or  something  instituted  to 
take  their  place.  At  all  events,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the 
labourer  could  have  more  hohdays,  and  when  he  has  them  it 
seems  a  pity  he  must  lose  his  pay. 

Of  course,  the  labourer  requires  better  housing;  but  I  am 
now  touching  on  a  topic  which  is  of  great  complexity  and 
requires  more  study  than  has  yet  been  given  to  it,  into  which 
I  prefer  not  to  enter  at  the  present  time. 

Frankly,  I  look  more  to  the  labourer  himself  than  to  any  one 
else  for  help.  He  is  learning  to  express  his  thoughts,  his  aspira¬ 
tions  and  his  difficulties.  As  soon  as  he  knows  exactly  what  he 
needs,  and  can  speak  with  no  uncertain  voice  about  it,  I  have  no 
doubt  he  will  be  listened  to  with  respect  and,  let  us  hope,  will 
find  a  sympathetic  response. 


G.  M.  MacDermott. 


THE  SOCIAL  WELFARE  MOVEMENT. 

piHARITY  Organization  Societies  are  well  known  to  the 
^  English  public,  and  from  the  year  1870  onwards  their 
records  of  activity  are  to  be  found  in  the  survey  of  a  number  of 
towns  in  the  country.  In  1906  the  fame  of  the  Guild  of  Help 
movement,  in  the  northern  towns  of  England  particularly,  became 
known  to  social  workers,  and  inspired  occasional  articles  in  the 
Press.  Now  a  third  movement  has  arisen  known  perhaps  most 
generally  as  the  Council  of  Social  Welfare  movement.  Brought 
to  the  light  of  publicity  by  Mr.  Hancock  Nunn’s  Memorandum  in 
the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  the  movement  has  now 
taken  root  in  several  towns  large  and  small  and  in  a  few  of  the 
London  suburbs.  The  first  definite  Council  to  be  formed,  as  a 
result  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  was  the  Liverpool 
Council  of  Voluntary  Aid  in  November,  1909. 

The  three  movements  are  closely  related  ;  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  say  they  are  inextricably  entangled.  Now, 
however,  that  they  have  been  in  operation  together  for  some  years, 
sufficient  material  has  accumulated  to  enable  some  important 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  and  certain  lines  of  differentiation  to 
be  made. 

A  study  of  the  situation  is  important  at  the  moment  for  two 
reasons :  first,  because  the  three  movements,  which  are  really 
two  movements,  are  tending  to  be  confused,  which  is  dangerous 
to  the  welfare  of  either ;  and  partly  because  it  is  rapidly  becoming 
essential  for  every  moderate-sized  or  large  town  to  have  some 
definite  organization  of  its  charitable  and  social  work.  It  is 
therefore  important  that  any  town  undertaking  this  enterprise 
should  be  able  to  reap  the  benefit  of  previous  experiments,  and 
to  build  up  an  organization  free  from  the  pitfalls  which  have 
befallen  earlier  efforts  elsewhere. 
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The  three  movements  have  been  bronght  into  being  because  of 
the  need  for  organization.  This  has  existed  in  two  directions — 
the  organization  of  Case  Work,  and  the  organization  of  Institutions. 
Serious  mistakes  have  frequently  arisen  through  confusing  these 
two  ends. 


The  Organization  of  Case  Work. 

By  the  phrase  “  organization  of  case  work  ”  is  meant  the 
adequate  relief  of  need  in  any  form  by  securing  the  co*operation 
of  the  various  societies  or  institutions  which  are  between  them 
concerned  with  the  particular  person  or  family  involved.  In 
earlier  days  the  most  common  subject  of  organization  was  the 
relief  of  personal  poverty,  and  the  agencies  usually  concerned 
were  the  various  relief-giving  agencies  in  the  neighbourhood. 
This  need  and  this  form  of  co-operation  is  still  present,  but  it 
is  in  the  background.  Organization  has  travelled  far  since  those 
early  days.  Organization  is  now  necessary,  not  only  with  regard 
to  poverty,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  thousand  and  one  diffi¬ 
culties  with  which  an  individual  in  our  modem  large  city  finds 
himself  from  time  to  time  confronted.  Further,  the  co-operating 
bodies  are  not  only  the  relief  agencies,  or  even  the  organization 
society  and  a  particular  relief  institution,  but  they  include  co¬ 
operation  with  a  much  larger  group  of  voluntary  institutions, 
and  also  with  the  various  Public  Bodies,  local  or  central.  Beoent 
legislation  has  distinctly  encouraged  such  co-operation — e.g. 
the  School  Feeding  Act  and  voluntary  Care  Committee  work  in 
connexion  with  its  administration ;  the  Medical  Inspection  Act, 
and  voluntary  effort  in  securing  the  due  enforcement  of  the 
doctor’s  recommendations ;  the  Labour  Exchanges  Acts  and 
Memorandum  and  the  ensuing  possible  co-operation  between 
voluntary  bodies  and  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Exchange  and 
the  Education  Committee  in  the  matter  of  Juvenile  Employment ; 
the  National  Insurance  Act  and  voluntary  work  in  securing  the 
adequate  home  attention  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis ;  the 
new  Mental  Deficiency  Act  and  the  work  of  voluntary  societies 
in  assisting  or  supervising  Defectives  whilst  not  in  institutions ; 
the  Public  Trustee  Act  and  voluntary  effort  in  assisting  the 
Public  Trustee  to  take  personal  interest  and  care  in  the  various 
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compeasatiou  and  other  oases  in  any  particular  town ;  the 
Probation  Act  and  Probation  Officers’  work  in  connexion  there¬ 
with. 

The  channel  now  made  by  this  new  method  of  co-operation 
may  be  used  in  connexion  with  older  schemes,  such  as  the  after¬ 
care  of  children  discharged  from  Industrial  Schools,  or  of  inebriates 
discharged  from  State  institutions,  etc. 

From  a  study  of  this  development  of  varied  ease  work  organiza¬ 
tion,  three  important  conclusions  may  be  drawn  : — 

1.  It  is  necessary  that  in  every  town  there  should  be  what 
may  be  termed  a  general  case  work  body — a  body,  that  is  to  say, 
which  will  organize  friendly  visiting  in  the  home  in  connexion 
with  any  form  of  need  which  may  arise,  and  possessing,  moreover, 
a  body  of  visitors  so  varied  in  type  and  interest  that  some  will  be 
suitable  for  each  particular  form  of  visiting  required. 

2.  This  particular  body  of  visitors  should  be  regarded  as  being 
civic  in  character.  It  is  the  personal  response  of  citizens  to  the 
claim  made  upon  them  for  friendly  help  by  their  fellow-citizens 
in  conscious  or  unconscious  need.  The  body  must  not  be  less 
broad ;  thus,  for  instance,  it  must  not  be  on  a  religious  basis, 
though  of  course  the  friendly  visitors  of  all  denominations  may 
join  it  and  take  their  share  in  this  common  citizen’s  work.  Neither 
must  it  be  the  work  of  a  particular  society.  It  is  not  the  affair 
of  any  particular  society,  it  is  the  affair  of  the  town.  Directly 
one  society  begins  to  take  up  this  wider  general  work  it  provokes 
jealousies  and  misunderstandings  with  other  societies.  The 
Charity  Organization  Society  movement  furnishes  many  unfortu¬ 
nate  instances  of  this.  To  safeguard  this  citizens’  work  the  body 
is  frequently  representative  in  character,  with  the  Mayor  as  the 
head,  and  meeting  often  in  the  public  offices.  It  thus  is  a  body 
so  constituted  that  any  person  can  take  part  in  it,  and  any  body, 
public  or  private,  co-operate  with  it. 

8.  The  third  conclusion  is  that  this  general  body  must  work 
out  an  understanding  with  the  home  visitors  of  special  societies, 
such  as  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
for  instance,  or  the  Invalid  Children’s  Association.  In  particular 
must  it  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  work  of  Care  Com¬ 
mittees  in  Elementary  Schools.  At  the  moment  the  future  of 
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Care  Committee  work  is  uncertain,  and  the  relation  between  the 
two  types  of  body  is  still  in  an  experimental  stage. 

The  Organization  of  Institutions. 

The  organization  of  Institutions  is  a  different  thing.  A  town 
needs  to  be  provided  with  institutions  for  the  needs  of  its  citizens, 
whether  those  citizens  are  in  distress  and  need  such  organizations 
as  hospitals,  relief  societies,  and  poor  law  institutions,  or  whether 
its  citizens  are  leading  their  ordinary  life  and  require  musical 
societies  and  athletic  clubs.  Where  the  town  is  large  it  also  forms 
a  centre  for  the  surrounding  districts,  and  needs  additional 
institutioiis,  which  other  towns  need  not  have,  such  as  a  Medical 
School  with  specialized  hospital,  or  a  prison  and  Discharged 
Prisoners’  Aid  Society.  Again,  some  institutions  need  duplicating 
in  a  town.  One  Boys’  Club  is  not  enough,  nor  iu  larger  towns 
is  one  Rescue  Home.  The  organization  of  institutions  may 
therefore  be  said  to  aim  not 'only  at  seeing  that  the  necessary 
institutions  exist  in  a  town,  but  also  that  the  various  institutions 
co-operate  together  so  that  between  them  the  field  of  need  is 
adequately  covered.  Thus,  to  take  an  illustration,  with  regard 
to  the  latter  point.  If  there  be  more  than  one  Holiday  Agency 
in  a  town  the  same  general  policy  needs  to  be  adopted  by  both, 
so  that  the  careful  efforts  of  the  one  are  not  to  some  extent  frus¬ 
trated  by  the  slack  methods  of  the  other.  Further,  the  town 
suffers  as  a  whole  unless  their  method  of  selection  of  children  be 
such  that  the  children  in  the  city  who  most  need  the  holiday 
receive  the  preference. 

Social  Welfare  Movement. 

The  Social  Welfare  Movement  in  its  essence  is  concerned  with 
the  organization  of  institutions,  while  the  Guild  of  Help  or  C.O.S. 
is  essentially  concerned  with  organization  of  case  work.  This 
fundamental  difference  is,  however,  only  now  emerging.  There 
are  some  Councils  of  Social  Welfare  which  do  case  work  and 
some  Guilds  of  Help  which  in  some  degree  take  part  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  institutions.  Indeed,  in  a  smaller  town  or  suburb  it  may 
be  quite  fitting  for  the  same  body  to  undertake  both  functions. 
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provided  that  the  two  functions  are  kept  quite  separate  and  not 
confused.  In  a  large  town,  however,  the  two  bodies  probably 
need  to  be  separate,  though  naturally  co-operating  closely.  The 
need  for  case  work  and  its  organization  has  been  realized  for 
some  time.  The  newer  problem,  which  is  only  now  coming  to 
light,,  is  the  need  for  the  organization  of  the  institution,  and  the 
nature  of  the  machinery  best  fitted  to  do  this  work.  This  matter 
it  will  now  be  of  interest  to  consider. 


Functions  op  the  Council  of  Social  Welfare. 

1.  To  Relaie  and  Initiate. — ^In  large  centres  of  population  spo¬ 
radic  individual  action  is  very  inadequate.  Antagonistic  methods 
need  to  be  reconciled,  gaps  in  work  and  overlapping  in  work  need 
to  be  prevented.  The  field  of  work  in  any  particular  department 
needs  to  be  considered  as  a  whole  and  there  must  be  some  body 
which  will  take  this  view.  A  town  needs  to  have  a  central  body 
to  relate,  to  co-ordinate,  and  to  assist  in  initiating  its  institutions. 

This  threefold  form  of  action  is  desired  in  several  directions. 
First,  with  regard  to  the  voluntary  institutions  and  societies  in  a 
town.  This  work  must  proceed  slowly ;  the  central  body  must 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  individual  agencies,  which  is  at  first 
difficult  to  secure — ^there  being  the  inevitable  cold  shouldering 
towards  the  new-comer.  'Moreover,  co-operation  can  only  be 
pi.>moted  by  consent  and  not  by  compulsion.  Action  is  perhaps 
most  easy  in  cases  of  a  new  crisis,  when  joint  action  is  needed, 
and  when  each  institution  regards  the  overtures  of  its  individual 
neighbour  with  suspicion.  In  such  cases  the  facilities  afforded 
by  the  suggestions  of  a  quite  neutral  body  which  is  also  representa¬ 
tive  are  more  attractive.  Instances  of  such  action  have  already 
taken  place  in  London  in  connexion  with  the  formation  of  a 
Children’s  Bureau,  and  in  Liverpool  with  regard  to  Holidays  for 
School  Children,  etc. 

Secondly,  related  action  is  desired  between  public  and  voluntary 
bodies.  Here  a  body  which  is  representative  alike  of  public  and 
voluntary  action  forms  a  natural  medium.  In  London  very 
successful  joint  action  has  taken  place  in  connexion  with  the 
Embankment  Scheme  for  the  Homeless  Poor.  Public  bodies 
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naturally  object  either  to  be  dictated  to  or  to  be  attacked,  but  the 
administrators  of  the  new  social  legislation  which  anticipates  the 
grafting  of  voluntary  action  upon  public  administration,  have 
found  in  this  new  organization  a  useful  medium  for  initiating 
their  schemes. 

The  relation  between  voluntary  effort  and  public  effort  manifests 
itself  also  in  another  direction.  Previous  to  the  formation  of 
these  central  bodies  in  a  town,  there  had  been,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  Council  in  London, 
no  general  voluntary  body  which  could  communicate  as  such  with 
central  administrative  departments,  with  regard  to  particular 
matters  of  general  concern  ;  or  to  which,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
central  authority  could  refer  or  consult  in  matters  of  impending 
legislation  or  other  questions.  Corporate  voluntary  effort  in  a 
town  possessed  no  spokesman. 

The  third  direction  in  which  action  takes  place  is  in  connexion 
with  local  institutions  in  a  town  and  national  associations.  There 
is  a  very  general  dislike  throughout  the  towns  of  the  country, 
more  particularly  perhaps  among  the  independent  industrial 
toMms  of  the  North  and  Midlands,  against  London’s  telling  other 
towns  what  to  do  and  endeavouring  to  show  them  how  to  do  it. 
Now  the  headquarters  of  a  national  movement  are  usually  in 
London,  and  the  distinction  between  London  movements  and 
national  movements  is  therefore  often  confused,  and  national 
organizations  tend  to  encounter  this  bias.  In  addition  to  this 
antipathy  there  is  often  a  difficulty  either  in  national  associations 
organizing  or  affiliating  local  institutions,  or  in  national  associa¬ 
tions  being  supplied  with  local  information.  The  local  Council 
of  Social  Welfare  can  form  the  natural  link  in  the  matter.  Pos¬ 
sessing  the  confidence  of  the  town  it  can  initiate  local  action 
successfully,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  a  body  which  a  national 
association  finds  all  ready  to  hand  when  it  starts  out  on  its  local 
campaign.  The  Liverpool  Council  has  several  interesting  examples 
of  this  satisfactory  co-operation  in  the  cases  of  the  National 
League  for  Physical  Education  ;  the  National  Association  for  the 
Care  of  the  Feeble-minded ;  the  Central  Association  for  the 
Mentally  Defective  ;  the  Association  of  Infant  Consultations  and 
Schools  for  Mothers,  etc. 

VoL.  XXIV.— No.  4.  2  F 
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2.  A  Centre  of  Information. — This  central  body  should  be  the 
centre  both  for  compiling  and  for  distributing  authoritative 
information  in  the  town  with  regard  to  the  various  aspects  of  the 
social  problem.  In  the  accumulation  of  information  a  library 
is  important,  and  should  consist  of  two  sections,  local  and  general. 
In  the  former  section  it  should  include  local  Press  cuttings,  annual 
reports  of  all  local  charities  and  institutions,  annual  and  special 
reports  of  the  various  local  public  bodies,  etc.,  etc.  In  its  general 
section  it  must  take  in  at  least  the  various  journals  of  local 
administration  and  social  work,  the  various  annual  and  special 
government  publications,  etc.  In  this  matter  considerable 
advantage  can  be  derived  by  definite  association  with  the  British 
Institute  of  Social  Service.  Such  an  arrangement  exists  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  which  is  thus  enabled  to  draw  upon  the  Institute’s  Central 
Library  and  Bureau  for  much  information,  while  in  turn  the 
Central  Bureau  has  the  advantage  of  access  to  a  local  library, 
which  it  could  not  possibly  acquire  itself. 

The  distribution  of  information  is  no  less  important,  for  the 
various  constituent  institutions  in  the  town  which  create  the  Council 
expect  in  turn  to  be  kept  fully  advised  of  any  new  forward  move¬ 
ment  or  of  any  action.  Government  or  otherwise,  which  affects 
their  particular  piece  of  work  and  needs  to  be  considered  by 
them.  The  Liverpool  Council  has  several  ways  of  meeting  this 
need.  Any  important  Government  publication  or  annual  report 
is  summarised  and  copies  are  sent  to  institutions  and  persons 
affected,  while  the  summaries  themselves  are  reprinted  in  the 
Quarterly  Paper  which  the  Council  issues.  If  it  appears  advisable 
for  any  reason,  either  at  the  request  of  an  institution  or  otherwise, 
a  special  meeting  of  the  institutions  and  agencies  affected  is 
summoned  and  the  Council  is  often  asked  to  carry  out  the  sugges¬ 
tions  made  thereat.  Action  of  this  kind  has  taken  place  with 
regard  to  the  National  Insurance  Act,  the  Mental  Deficiency  Act, 
the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  etc. 

The  conferences  held  at  different  times  have  occasionally 
resulted  in  the  drawing  up  by  the  Council  of  a  report  of  some 
particular  aspect  of  social  work  in  the  town.  This  report  is  then 
circulated  among  the  institutions  concerned.  These  reports 
have  led  not  only  to  a  wider  understanding  of  the  particular 
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situation,  but  have  often  rendered  clearer  the  best  means  of  re¬ 
adjustment  and  oo-operation  between  the  individual  bodies  engaged 
in  the  work.  The  subjects  of  these  reports  include  the  following : 
Treatment  of  Prisoners’  Families,  the  work  of  Rescue  Agencies, 
the  operations  of  the  Clothing  Charities,  the  work  of  Holiday 
Agencies,  and  others. 

Leaflets  are  issued  from  time  to  time  on  such  subjects  as  “  Oppor¬ 
tunities  for  Social  Service  in  Liverpool,”  “  Infant  Welfare  Work,” 
etc.,  etc.  The  Council  also  becomes  the  most  suitable  body  to 
compile  a  hand-book  for  the  social  worker  of  the  town’s  institutions 
and  agencies. 

A  further  natural  development  of  this  centre  of  information  is 
that  of  a  Bureau  for  Social  Workers,  the  centre  being  in  touch 
both  with  institutions  and  with  inquirers. 

3.  Registration  of  Assistance. — The  movement  for  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  oases  for  relief  is  undertaken  in  some  towns  by  the  Council 
oi  Social  Welfare,  in  others  by.  the  Guild  of  Help,  or  C.O.S.  In 
Liverpool,  where  the  Register  is  financed  from  public  funds,  the 
work  is  undertaken  by  the  Coimoil,  though  actually  carried  out 
by  the  Guild  of  Help,  and  this  solution  of  the  matter  certainly 
works  very  well. 

Constitution  of  the  Council. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Council  of  Social  Welfare  varies  some¬ 
what  in  different  towns.  The  only  two  Councils  which  exist  in 
large  centres  are  those  at  Liverpool  and  London;  and  of  the  two 
the  Liverpool  Council  is  perhaps  the  more  typical.  It  is  a  repre¬ 
sentative  body  formed  of  a  number  of  constituent  institutions 
which  embrace,  with  slight  exceptions,  all  the  standard  charitable 
and  social  institutions  in  the  town.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
nominated  members  representative  of  the  committees  of  the 
various  local  public  authorities,  and  of  several  of  the  central 
Government  departments.  The  local  public  officials  are  ex  officio 
members,  and  there  are  a  few  co-opted  members.  The  personnel 
of  the  Council  is  thus  probably  the  most  substantial  of  any 
body  in  the  town.  The  Council  was  brought  into  being  on  the 
invitation  of  the  then  Lord  Mayor.  The  annual  meeting  takes 
place  in  the  Town  Hall  and  the  Lord  Mayor  is  Chairman. 
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The  Council  is  peculiarly  a  town’s  institution.  It  is  not  one  of 
a  number  of  the  town’s  societies.  It  is  the  societies’  society. 
It  has  its  own  staff,  secretary,  and  substantial  offices.  The 
Council  is  sub-divided  into  a  series  of  Group  Committees  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Medical  Charities,  Children’s  Institutions,  Social 
Improvement,  etc.  The  Group  Committees  themselves  in  most 
oases  meet  but  seldom.  The  main  work  is  done  by  the  Executive 
Committee  and  by  the  periodic  calling  together  of  any  particular 
charities  concerned  in  any  particular  matter.  Thus,  for  instance, 
during  the  past  two  months  there  have  been  meetings  of  the 
institutions  interested  in  the  question  of  Infant  Welfare ;  of  the 
Rescue  Homes  interested  in  the  Mental  Deficiency  Act ;  of 
the  societies  and  institutions  concerned  with  the  Home  Care  of  the 
Feeble-minded ;  of  the  Blind  Institutions,  in  connection  with 
evidence  to  be  submitted  before  the  recently  appointed  Depart¬ 
mental  Committee  on  Industries  for  the  Blind  ;  and  of  institutions 
for  the  Aged  and  the  Incurable,  in  consequence  of  an  altered  method 
of  administration  in  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act. 


Conclusions. 

The  above  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  chief  features  of  the  Social 
Welfare  Movement  so  far  as  it  is  at  present  developed.  In 
conclusion  one  may  draw  attention  to  one  or  two  points  of 
importance : — 

1.  The  representative  character  of  the  Council.  The  repre¬ 
sentative  character  of  this  body  is  even  more  important  than 
the  representative  character  of  the  general  case  work  body 
described  earlier.  Institutions  naturally  like  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  and  resent  ipterference  from  outside,  but  they  are  prepared 
at  the  present  day  to  call  into  existence  a  body  of  their  own,  just 
as  associations  of  employers  are  formed,  or  such  bodies  as  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  etc.  The  body  thus  formed  by  them  does  not  go 
outside  themselves.  Further,  provided  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of 
the  bodies  public  or  private  in  a  town  become  constituent  members, 
the  new  body  possesses  the  standing  and  comprehensiveness 
necessary  for  undertaking  with  dignity  large  and  important 
affairs. 
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It  is  urged  by  some  that  a  body  of  this  kind  can  possess  no 
coherent  policy  and  will  tend  to  drift  rather  than  to  determine 
its  course.  It  cannot  become  a  body,  it  is  said,  possessing  a  wise 
and  enlightened  policy  to  which  it  will  endeavour  to  convert  the 
mass  of  the  citizens.  There  is  an  adequate  reply  to  this  important 
objection.  The  new  body  is  an  administrative  body  rather  than 
a  political  body,  and  provided  that  on  the  one  hand  its  staff  is 
sufficiently  able,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  its  constituent 
members  are  interested  in  the  public  well-being — ^neither  of  which 
two  matters  are  under  the  circumstances  difficult  to  secure — the 
absence  of  a  specific  policy  may  be  counted  an  advantage  rather 
than  a  hindrance. 

2.  The  second  point  is  the  sphere  of  such  a  body’s  operations. 
(Councils  found  their  first  work,  naturally  enough,  in  the  matters 
immediately  to  hand,  namely,  in  that  class  of  problems  which 
affect  the  person  in  distress — poverty,  sickness,  rescue  work  and 
the  rebuilding  of  character,  work  among  children  and  infants ; 
but  this  sphere  of  operation  is  rapidly  widening  to  include  the 
various  activities  of  the  normal  citizen — the  work  of  boys’  and  girls’ 
clubs,  athletics,  institutions  for  the  satisfaction  of  musical  taste, 
etc.  In  short,  in  organizing  and  promoting  the  institutions  which 
deal  with  the  normal  life  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  The  absence  in  a 
town  of  almost  any  general  framework  of  organization  for  these 
matters  is  remarkable.  They  have  been  left  up  to  the  present  to 
scattered  private  enterprise  and  to  individual  religious  institutions. 

In  considering  the  sphere  of  operations  it  is  a  doubtful  point 
whether  the  Council  ought  to  touch  such  matters  as  industrial 
organization  or  reform.  To  the  writer,  at  any  rate,  it  seems  that 
they  are  essentially  matters  which  can  only  be  brought  about  by 
the  action  of  independent  reforming  bodies  free  to  criticise,  free 
to  attack,  and  unhampered  by  any  restrictions  such  as  membership 
of  a  corporate  body  might  involve.  The  presence  of  such  a  society 
in  a  representative  council  would  seriously  menace  its  well-being, 
for  in  much  of  its  programme  the  society  could  not  possibly  hope 
to  carry  the  unanimous  backing  of  the  council ;  while  the  eternal 
dissension  thus  provoked  would  interfere  terribly  with  the  con¬ 
structive  work  of  the  council  in  the  wide  range  of  matters  for  the 
general  good  which  are  free  from  such  complications. 
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8.  The  third  point  will  become  imminent  in  the  near  future. 
As  in  a  large  town  it  is  necessary  for  a  general  case  work  body  to 
have  district  committees  for  case  work,  so  it  will  also  be  necessary 
in  the  near  future  to  have  representative  district  committees  for 
the  organization  of  the  institutions  of  the  district.  The  need  for 
this  will  be  apparent  as  the  question  of  the  organization  of  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  ordinary  citizen  comes  to  the  front.  This  important 
point  cannot  be  more  fully  considered  here.  It  can  only  be  said 
that  such  a  representative  district  committee  would  have  two  func¬ 
tions  :  (a)  that  of  seeing  that  the  district  was  provided  with  its 
necessary  social  institutions,  etc.;  and  (b)  in  seeing  that  the 
district  institutions  are  adequately  related  to  the  town  as  a  whole 
and  to  its  central  organizations.  But  behind  the  performance 
of  these  functions  the  committee  of  the  district  will  really  stand 
for  the  creation  of  a  district  atmosphere,  and  of  a  district  life  and 
sentiment,  which  will  enable  the  residents  of  the  district  to  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  citizenship  and  fellowship  in  a  way  at  present 
impossible  in  our  huge  unplanned  centres  of  population. 

The  development  of  district  organization  is  a  matter  which 
follows  rather  than  precedes  central  oi^anization.  It  is  through 
the  existence  of  a  central  representative  council  that  the  necessity 
of  district  organizations  is  realized,  and  it  is  probably  by  its  action 
that  their  formation  can  be  actually  brought  about. 

F.  G.  D’Abth. 


NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA. 


The  American  Inquiry  into  Co-operation. — High  hopes  were 
entertained  in  some  sanguine  quarters  with  respect  to  immediate  results 
to  be  expected  from  the  inquiry  into  European  co-operative  practices 
entered  into  last  year  by  a  Commission  authorized  for  the  purpose  by 
the  United  States  Senate.  These  hopes  have  not  been  realized,  as 
was  to  have  been  foreseen.  Obviously  a  travelling  Commission  of  more 
than  a  hundred  persons,  “  personally  conducted  ”  on  Messrs.  Cook’s  most 
approved  principles,  is  not  the  most  appropriate  method  for  arriving 
at  a  solution  of  the  particular  problem.  The  Commission  numbered 
among  its  members  some  of  the  coolest,  keenest-witted,  and  most 
practical  heads  of  the  nation.  But  it  was  conducted  on  biassed  lines 
with  a  curious  avoidance  of  the  things  most  deserving  of  study,  and  was 
made  to  carry  on  its  research  by  a  method  wholly  unsuited  for  the 
purpose.  The  immmediate  result  is  a  jumble  of  undigested  and  in  many 
instances  wholly  misunderstood  facts,  as  is  conclusively  shown  by 
the  bulky  volume  of  “  evidence  ”  collected — a  heavy  tome  of  916  pages 
large  quarto — manifestly  written  by  reporters  unfamiliar  with  their 
subject,  and  printed  without  being  previously  submitted  (as  is  the 
accepted  practice  with  official  bodies  of  inquiry)  to  the  several  witnesses 
examined.  To  quote  only  one  instance,  I  am,  in  my  evidence  given  in 
Dublin,  made  to  say  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  I  really  did  say, 
and  reported  as  cautioning  the  Americans  against  following  an  example 
— of  the  Quebec  banks — which  in  truth  I  earnestly  commended  to  them 
for  imitation.  Of  the  Report  now  issued,  based  upon  such  untrust¬ 
worthy  “  Evidence,”  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Economic  and  Social 
Intdligence  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome 
for  May  ^  gives  a  brief  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  only  incomplete 
summary,  which  necessarily  leaves  unsaid  a  great  deal  which  is  really 
of  importance.  The  main  result  is  this,  that  upon  the  principal  subject 
of  the  inquiry — that  is,  personal  credit  to  be  given  for  working  purposes 

Monthly  BvJUtin  as  quoted  41st  volume.  Fifth  Tear,  Number  6.  Printing 
Office  of  the  Institute.  Rome,  1014.  The  full  Report  has  lately  been  issued  as 
Senate  Document  No.  380,  Parts  I.  to  III. 
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— action  is  indefinitely  postponed,  because  the  President,  supported 
by  the  Treasury  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  does  not  see  his 
way  to  assenting  to  the  proposal  made.  That  proposal  is  that,  con¬ 
sonantly  with  the  practice  of  the  institutions  eclectically  shown  to  the 
inquirers  by  their  official  guides,  a  form  of  “  co-operation  ”  should  be 
established  in  the  United  States  dependent  upon  State-aid.  To  opposi¬ 
tion  to  this  President  Wilson  stands  committed  by  his  own  earlier 
well-weighed  declarations. 

In  its  introductory  portion  the  Report  contains  some  very  pertinent 
and  sensible  remarks  upon  the  striking  differences  prevailing  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  various  European  countries  visited  and  the  United 
States,  which  as  a  matter  of  course  call  for  essential  modifications  in  the 
methods  to  be  applied,  albeit  the  principle  adopted  may  be  retained.  But 
that  is  practically  all  that  is  useful  in  the  composition.  The  one 
practical  proposal  made,  furthermore,  is  that  mortgage,  not  personal 
credit,  is  to  be  introduced,  something  after  the  manner  of  the  European 
prototype,  but  by  preference  not  on  co-operative  lines.  In  respect  of 
the  latter  point,  the  Commission  is  undoubtedly  right.  On  such  a  matter 
the  way  had  much  best  be  cleared  by  capitalist  venture,  which  is  in  a 
much  better  position  to  apply  the  proper  safeguards  called  for  on  new 
ground.  However,  mortgage  credit  is  not  really  what  the  Commission 
set  out  to  devise.  Its  recommendation  recalls  something  very  similar 
which  happened  in  France  some  eighty  years  ago.  Under  the  lead  of 
Casimir  Perier  a  very  similar  searching  inquiry  was  instituted,  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Credit  Foncier.  “  But  it  was  soon 
realized,”  so  says  Ambassador  Herrick  in  his  report  upon  this  incident, 
“  that  the  organization  of  land  credit  was  bringing  no  relief  to  small 
fanners,  and  that  something  else  had  to  be  done  in  order  to  rescue  them 
from  the  usurious  bondage  into  which  they  had  fallen.”  That  wholly 
answers  the  case  of  American  pioneers.  Mortgage  credit  is  cumbrous, 
it  ties  the  hands  of  borrowers,  and  it  provides  no  guarantee  whatever 
for  suitable  employment  of  the  money  borrowed.  If  the  American 
Commissioners  had  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  results  of  that 
readily  accessible  mortgage  credit  which  in  Germany  captivated  their 
fancy,  they  would  have  found  that  these  consist  in  an  almost  ruinous 
overweighting  of  agricultural  property  with  debt  incurred,  not  for 
improvements  or  for  better  cultivation,  but  for  improvident  purposes. 
Personal  credit  may  by  co-operative  methods  be  made  to  provide  money 
for  working  funds — which  is  what,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Pre¬ 
sident  Wilson,  the  late  President  Taft,  and  other  high  authorities,  is 
most  urgently  wanted  in  the  United  States — to  provide  it  readily  and 
cheaply  and  to  make  sure  that  it  will  be  carejutty  and  productively  employed 
and  then  repaid. 
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Fortunately  the  prospect  of  such  credit  being  provided  in  the  United 
States  does  not  end  with  the  present  Report  of  the  Commission.  The 
want  of  it  is  too  generally  felt  as  a  real  requirement  to  be  neglected, 
and  the  call  for  it  appears  to  be  growing  rather  in  intensity  than  declining. 
Many  good  heads  are  now  at  work  upon  the  problem.  The  return  of 
Ambassador  Herrick  from  his  diplomatic  post  promises  to  provide  a 
competent  leader  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  most  experienced  bankers 
in  the  United  States,  who  has  carefully  studied  the  subject.  The  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  likewise  giving  particular  attention  to  the 
matter,  manifesting  greater  wisdom  than  the  Commission  in  declining 
to  magnify  its  own  office  as  a  State  department.  Its  intention  appears 
to  be  to  limit  State  interference  strictly  to  inspection  concerning  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  law  and  the  preparation  of  true  balance  sheets.  Those 
are  thoroughly  legitimate  objects,  and  the  task  reserved  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  in  truth  just  that  which  our  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies 
fulfils  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned.  The  example  set 
with  excellent  results  by  the  Quebec  banks  is  also  attracting  growing 
attention  in  the  States,  and  gaining  converts.  Thus,  after  all,  although 
not  immediately  productive  of  practical  good,  the  much-talked-of 
American  Commission  may  prove  eventually  to  have  been  a  help  to 
the  movement  by  the  greater  interest  evolved.  Meanwhile,  our  own 
fellow-subjects  in  Canada  are  profiting  more  expeditiously  by  what  has 
been  shown  to  the  Commission.  The  province  of  Saskatchewan, 
which  was  officially  represented  on  the  Commission,  has  already  adopted 
a  law  based  upon  ascertained  European  experience,  which  is  thought  to 
promise  good  results. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 


Labour  Organization  in  Canada,  1913. — The  third  annual  report 
on  Labour  Organization  in  Canada,  covering  the  year  1913,  has  been 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Labour.  The  following  statistics  are 
taken  from  the  official  synopsis  of  the  Report. 

At  the  close  of  1913  the  numerical  strength  of  organized  labour  in 
Canada  stood  approximately  at  176,000,  an  increase  of  nearly  16,000 
over  the  figures  at  the  close  of  1912.  The  estimated  membership 
for  each  of  the  three  years  during  which  reports  on  organized  labour 
in  Canada  have  been  issued  has  been  as  follows : 

1911  . 133,132 

1912  . 160,120 

1913  .  176,799 

These  figures  show  an  increase  in  membership  of  over  40,000  during 
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the  two  years  1912  and  1913,  and  suggest  a  quite  remarkable  develop¬ 
ment  during  so  brief  a  period.  The  figures  indicate  that  the  growth 
of  union  membership  has  been  fairly  distributed  as  between  inter¬ 
national  bodies  and  those  not  international  in  character.  The  bulk 
of  Canadian  trade  union  membership  is  attached  to  international 
organizations.  Of  the  total  numerical  strength  of  organized  labour 
for  1913,  the  membership  owing  allegiance  to  international  organi¬ 
zations  reached  the  large  proportion  of  149,577,  leaving  for  all  other 
organized  bodies  a  membership  of  26,222.  There  were  in  Canada 
at  the  close  of  1913,  2,017  local  trade  union  branches  of  all  classes, 
1,792  having  international  affiliation,  199  of  a  non-international  charac¬ 
ter  and  34  independent  local  bodies.  These  figures  show  an  increase 
of  154  in  international  local  union  branches,  a  decrease  of  26  in  non¬ 
international  and  an  increase  of  6  in  independent  bodies.  International 
organizations  having  in  Canada  at  the  end  of  1913  one  or  more  local 
branches,  numbered  101,  an  increase  of  two  during  the  year.  There 
are  13  non-intemational  organizing  bodies  in  the  Dominion,  an  increase 
of  3  as  compared  with  1912. 

The  report  also  contains  a  statement  showing  the  standing  in  trade 
unionism  of  the  chief  industrial  nations  for  the  years  1911  and  1912, 
with  figures  showing  the  percentage  of  union  membership  to  total 
population,  as  indicated  in  the  following  table  : — 


Peroentase  ol 
union  member- 
ebip  to  total 
population. 
1012. 


Country. 


Great  Britain 
France 
Belgium  . . 

The  Netherlands  . . 
Denmark  . . 
Sweden 
Norway 
Finland 
Germany  . . 

Austria  . 

Bosnia-Herzegovina 
Croatia-Slavonis  .. 
Hungary  . . 

Servia 

Roumania 

Switzerland 

Italy 


31)83 

2-84 

6U42 

2-206 

2-649 

0-764 

5- 111 
1-888 
0-290 
0-276 
0-637 
0-171 
0-139 
2-306 
2-461 
0-610 
2-713 
2-440 
9-162 

6- 660 


Union  membership. 

Population. 

1011. 

1012. 

3,010,346 

3,813,973 

46,366,699 

1,029,238 

— 

39,601,509 

92,736 

153,689 

128,224 

■H 

7,616,730 

6,946,155 

2,767,076 

116,500 

121,866 

6,621,943 

63,830 

60,975 

2,391,782 

19,640 

23,839 

3,120,264 

3,061,002 

3,317,271 

64,903,123 

496.263 

634,811 

28,321,088 

6,687 

6,622 

1,898,044 

8,604 

6,783 

2,416,300 

96,180 

111,966 

20,840,678 

8,337 

6,000 

2,911,701 

6,000 

9,708 

6,966,000 

78,119 

86,313 

3,741,971 

709,943 

860,602 

34,687,000 

80,000 

100,000 

19,688,688 

2,282,361 

2,496,000 

91,972,266 

160,120 

176,799 

7,204,627 

364,999 

433,224 

4,733,369 

65,629 

60,622 

1,070.910 
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The  total  trade  union  membership  of  the  world  for  1912  stood  at 
12,094,490,  a  slight  increase  over  the  number  reported  for  1911,  which 
was  11,435,498.  In  the  above  table  it  will  be  observed  that  the  union 
membership  during  1912  increased  more  rapidly  in  Great  Britain  than 
in  Germany,  the  first-named  country  having  an  increase  of  over  800,000 
and  the  latter  slightly  over  256,000,  giving  Great  Britain  nearly  a 
half-million  more  of  a  trade  union  membership  than  Germany.  The 
United  States  stands  third,  but,  especially  having  regard  to  its  much 
larger  population,  considerably  below  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 
The  statement  above  printed,  however,  shows  Australia  as  the  most 
highly  unionized  country  in  the  world. 

The  report  gives  some  attention  to  the  general  scheme  of  organi¬ 
zation  which  has  developed  in  the  federations,  district  councils  and 
trades  and  laboiir  councils  to  be  found  in  the  leading  industrial  centres. 
Particulars  of  these  various  bodies  are  given. 

An  interesting  chapter  is  given  to  a  discussion  of  some  leading  features 
of  the  chief  railway  labour  brotherhoods  and  orders,  the  elaborate 
and  sometimes  intricate  schemes  of  organization  which  have  been 
evolved  by  these  bodies  being  dhalt  with  at  some  length.  Consideration 
is  given  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  placed  on  the  various  com¬ 
mittees  known  under  the  term  of  “  general,”  “  grievance,”  “  adjust¬ 
ment,”  “  protective,”  “  legislative,”  etc.,  and  also  to  other  matters 
of  vital  import  pertaining  to  the  leading  bodies  embraced  in  the  railway 
group. 

The  feature  introduced  in  the  report  for  1912  showing  disbursements 
made  during  the  year  on  account  of  beneficiary  work  of  central  labour 
organizations  operating  in  Canada  is  continued  in  the  present  report. 
Of  the  101  international  organizations  having  local  branches  in  the 
Dominion,  72  have  benefit  features  of  varying  extent.  The  grand  total 
of  the  disbursements  made  on  account  of  benefits  by  these  organizations 
for  the  last  fiscal  year  is  $14,962,705.  Nearly  one-half  of  this  amount 
was  expended  in  death  and  disability  benefits.  The  payments  on  this 
account  amounted  to  $7,556,876.  The  railway  brotherhoods  contri¬ 
buted  the  larger  payments  for  death  and  disability  benefits,  the  dis¬ 
bursements  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen  alone  amounting 
to  no  less  a  sum  than  $2,410,985.  These  disbursements  are,  of  course, 
for  Canada  and  the  United  States  taken  together,  separate  figures 
for  Canada  alone  not  being  available. 

The  report  also  serves  as  a  directory  of  trade  unions  for  the  Dominion 
for  1914,  including  as  it  does  particulars  not  only  of  every  known  local 
trade  union  in  Canada,  but  also  a  list  of  all  international  and  non¬ 
international  central  organizing  bodies,  together  with  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  chief  executive  officers. 
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The  Problem  of  Co-operative  Credit. — There  are  a  variety  of 
schemes  for  providing  Co-operative  Credit  now  before  the  public,  both 
in  this  kingdom  and  in  the  United  States.  The  preaching  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  such  credit  has  not  been  in  vain.  The  idea  of  Co-operative 
Credit  in  the  service  of  agriculture  has  captivated  the  public  fancy. 
Everybody  sees  that  to  make  agriculture  successful — and  more  particu¬ 
larly  that  small  agriculture  upon  which  we  have  set  our  hearts — ^there 
must  be  more  working  capital  at  its  disposal.  And  people  appear 
agreed  that  Co-operation  offers  the  most  acceptable  method  for  provid¬ 
ing  such  capital,  just  because  Co-operation  is  not  Capitalism,  that  is, 
because  it  admits  of  business  being  begun  on  the  strength  of  small 
funds — in  some  cases  of  positively  none  at  all.  Everybody  wishes  to 
save  his  own  pocket. 

Now  the  premise  upon  which  this  argument  is  founded  is,  with 
certain  reservations,  perfectly  correct.  You  can  start  co-operative 
banking  with  little  or  no  capital,  but  obviously,  if  you  start  so,  you 
will  have  to  provide  some  substitute.  For  unless  you  do,  no  one  will 
supply  you  with  the  requisite  money. 

However,  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  hitch  comes  in.  People  are 
eager  to  have  the  benefit :  but  they  will  not  pay  the  price.  Thanks 
to  Mr.  R.  A.  Yerburgh’s  well-intended  and  free — and  for  the  matter  of 
that  by  no  means  unjustifiable — advertising  of  it,  what  is  known  as 
the  “  Raiffeisen  system  ”  has  come  to  be  held  to  provide  the  only 
system  of  co-operative  credit  suitable  for  small  agriculture  or  small 
rural  c.redit  wants  generally.  However,  the  Raiffeisen  system,  which 
can  perfectly  well  dispense  with  shares,  necessarily  and  absolutely 
requires  unlimited  liability.  It  is  not  conceivable  without  such. 
Aud  unlimited  liability  is  the  bone  which  sticks  in  the  gizzard  of  our 
would-be  co-operators,  who  would,  as  the  French  proverb  has  it,  have 
the  cloth  to  be  bought  and  keep  the  money  to  be  paid  for  it  as  well. 

One  could  wish,  by-the-by,  that  people  who  plead  so  vigorously  for 
the  “  Raiffeisen  system  ”  would  take  the  trouble  to  learn  what  that 
system  really  means.  They  are  out  for  mere  easy  credit.  The  Raiffe¬ 
isen  S3rstem,  as  a  truly  co-operative  conception,  aims  at  a  good  deal 
more  than  that.  It  has  ideal  objects  affecting  character  and  the  whole 
structure  of  country  life,  which  it  places  before  the  material. 

Now,  if  people  shrink  from  unlimited  liability — which  in  many  cases 
is  not  only  reasonable,  but  thoroughly  sound — ^they  have  an  alternative 
of  proved  potency  ready  to  their  hands.  You  may  perfectly  well  form 
co-operative  banks,  and  make  them  render  admirable  service,  with 
only  limited  liabibty.  And  if  you  have  a  mind  for  it,  although  that 
first  and  immediate  object  imdoubtedly  is  easy  credit,  you  may  without 
difficulty  graft  Raiffeisen’s  ideal  objects  upon  them.  And,  by  the 
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way,  such  banks  should  prove  attractive  no  less  to  large  farmers  than 
to  small.  We  often  meet  with  the  argument  that  large  farmers  stand 
in  no  need  of  co-operative  credit,  because  business  banks  allow  them 
all  the  credit  which  they  seem  to  need.  Aye,  but  when  you  come  to 
inquire  into  the  volume  and  the  terms  of  our  agricultural  credit  and 
that  of  large  farmers  in  countries  where  there  are  co-operative  banks, 
you  will  soon  find  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  them.  In 
many  cases,  no  doubt,  the  present  allowance  is  amply  sufficient.  But 
in  the  majority  of  instances  there  is  room  for  highly  productive  employ¬ 
ment  of  more  working  capital,  which  capitalist  banking  alone  cannot 
supply.  That  is  not,  however,  the  point  which  it  concerns  one  to 
press  here. 

There  is,  then,  as  observed,  a  perfectly  safe,  convenient,  and  efficient 
alternative  to  co-operative  unlimited  liability  credit,  which  has  shown 
its  efficiency  and  security  among  our  fellow-Britons  as  elsewhere,  for 
instance,  in  Canada.  However,  that  form  of  credit  involves  the  taking  up 
of  shares — and  paying  for  them.  And  it  is  at  that  point  that  our 
would-be  reformers’  resolution  flinches.  “  Shares — no  ;  and  liability — 
well,  we  want  to  reduce  that  lo  a  vanishing  point.”  Among  other 
schemes  there  is  one  now  before  me  which  is  to  entitle  members — who, 
it  appears,  are  to  be  admitted  indiscriminately,  good,  bad  and  indifferent 
— if  they  will  take  up  £1  shares  (on  which  they  are  to  pay  up  only  2s.), 
to  as  much  as  18s.  credit,  for  repayment  of  which  the  local  society  is 
to  make  itself  responsible.  A  munber  of  local  banks  joining  together 
in  the  same  way  are  to  form  a  Central  Bank  on  the  same  principle, 
which  Central  Bank  is,  on  the  security  so  obtained,  to  issue  credit- 
certificates,  which,  so  we  are  assured,  business  banks  will  readily  purchase 
or  discount,  and  with  the  money  so  procured  it  is  to  feed  its  member- 
banks.  Now  here  is,  on  paper,  a  perfect  scheme.  You  pay  down  2s., 
and  that  entitles  you  to  18«.  credit,  for  which  amount  alone  you  are 
responsible.  And  business  banks,  so  we  are  assured,  will  flock  to  your 
counters  and  provide  the  cash. 

Well,  some  men  will  doubt  that.  The  problem  has  been  worked 
out  on  similar  and  other  lines  elsewhere,  and  it  has  been  conclusively 
found  that  there  is  nothing  that  will  purchase  credit  except  absolute 
security,  and  that  business  banks  will  not  accept  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry’s 
unsecured  engagement  to  pay  up  the  balance  of  18«.  as  such  security. 

But  now  there  is  another  point  which  comes  into  play.  Credit  means 
a  supply  of  money.  Hence  it  is  argued  that  what  it  is  above  all  things 
necessary  to  provide  is  cash.  Everything  else  is  to  stand  second. 
The  reasoning  is  entirely  false.  For  money  is  plentiful  and  will  find 
its  way  into  employment  as  air  will  into  a  room  in  which  the  conditions 
are  favourable  for  its  entry.  However,  the  reasoning,  though  false. 
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seems  plausible.  And  since  there  are  many  Governments  in  the  world 
eager  to  purchase  the  agricultural  vote  and  therefore  betokening  a 
wonderfully  paternal  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  small  agriculturists, 
there  have  been  raids  made  in  nearly  all  countries  of  the  Continent 
on  the  public  purse  to  provide  funds  with  which  to  bait  rural  electors. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  schemes  so  elaborated  have  not  been  placed 
under  a  bushel.  Veritable  Jehus,  in  this  matter  the  Governments 
concerned,  have  not  failed  to  call  any  number  of  Jehonadabs  up  into 
their  chariots,  to  display  to  them  their  “  zeal,”  and  the  tale  has  been 
trumpeted  out  into  the  world.  One  such  trumpeter  in  this  matter, 
unfortunately,  who  has  very  much  to  answer  for,  is  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture,  which,  number  after  number,  gives  the  rose- 
coloured  self-laudations  of  the  several  Governments,  without  publishing 
the  exposures  of  failure  which,  in  some  cases,  are  likewise  official. 

Such  official  phylacteries  invariably  glitter  with  brilliant  embroidery 
which  appear  to  proclsum  the  apotheosis  of  success.  Who  can  be 
surprised  that  this  fancy  picture  is  frequently  taken  for  fact  by  the 
unwary.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  a  very  well  intending  writer,  the 
late  Colonel  Pilkington,  has  been  captivated  by  the  peculiar  Gk)vemment- 
provided  scheme  of  agricultural  credit  in  force  in  Sicily,  which  those 
who  have  read  his  glowing  account  accordingly  hold  up  as  the  beau 
Heal.  In  Sicily  itself,  unfortunately,  nobody  gives  himself  up  to 
the  same  illusion.  There  are,  as  it  happens,  ten  or  eleven  such  spoon¬ 
feeding  schemes  in  force  in  Italy,  all  of  the  same  breed,  all  very  well 
intended,  and  resorted  to — it  is  admitted,  as  a  pis-aUer — in  the  lamented 
absence  of  sound  co-operative  societies.  The  shortcomings  of  these 
schemes  have,  as  it  happens,  been  shown  up  not  only  in  co-operative 
organs  like  the  Co-operazione  Rurale,  but  also  in  an  official  Report,  by 
Avv.  Baocaglini,  issued  by  the  Government  itself.  The  most  conclusive 
proof  of  the  fact  that  these  schemes  do  not  answer  their  purpose 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  are — in  conse¬ 
quence — now  being  remodelled.  Everybody  in  Italy  agrees  that  an 
independent  co-operative  system,  such  as  exists  in  the  north,  would 
be  preferable.  However,  such  a  system  does  not  exist  and  cannot 
be  at  once  conjured  into  existence.  More  specifically  in  Sicily — where, 
as  a  contrast,  co-operative  land  farming  schemes  have  answered  mag¬ 
nificently — to  set  the  “  Credit  ”  in  motion  the  authorities  have  had 
to  fall  back  upon  a  very  bobbery  pack  of  imsuited  local  institutions 
to  act  as  distributors,  in  blind  confidence  that  under  the  dispensation 
of  a  kind  Providence  all  will  go  well.  The  French  Credit  Agricole,  once 
more,  likewise  admirably  intended,  and  also  richly  endowed  and 
freely  praised  up,  is,  for  the  same  reason,  undergoing  precisely  the  same 
fate.  It  was  never  intended  otherwise  than  as  destined  to  lead  up  to 
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independent  co-operation.  However,  spoon-feeding,  as  it  has  been 
found,  will  not  answer.  People  get  used  to  it  and  will  look  to  no  other 
source  for  their  pap.  They  will  not  make  an  effort  to  place  themselves 
on  their  own  legs,  nor  will  they  accept  any  liability,  or  accumulate 
reserve  funds,  as  it  was  intended  that  they  should.  Accordingly  the 
Government  itself — at  the  sacrifice  of  the  original  author  of  the  scheme, 
M.  Mdline — has  taken  a  reform  in  hand,  making,  among  other  things, 
shares — which  have  to  be  paid  up — obUgatory.  The  Prussian  State 
coddling  scheme,  once  more — which  may  now  really  be  described  as 
German — has  had  its  failures  tellingly  brought  home  to  it  by  the  revolt 
and  desertion  of  those  very  societies  for  whose  benefit  it  was  mainly 
intended.  One  of  the  worst  sinners  of  all  in  the  respect  referred  to 
is  the  Austrian  Government,  which  takes  pride  in  its  coddling  practices, 
subsidizing  societies  by  handfuls — only  to  find,  as  it  surely  wiU  have  to 
note,  that  results  will  not  respond  to  its  wishes.  “  The  year  1913  has 
brought  about  a  set-back  (to  co-operative  societies),”  so  complains  the 
official  Suuistische  MiUeUungen,  “  such  as  has  exceeded  all  expectation.” 
There  has  been  a  decline  already,  so  it  is  observed  in  1912.  However, 
in  1913  the  breakdown  became  startling.  The  number  of  new  societies 
formed  seems  unprecedentedly  small.  The  number  of  existing  societies 
having  to  be  wound  up  was  unprecedentedly  large.  And  it  may  be 
interesting  to  observe  that  the  societies  which  have  suffered  least  are 
those  with  unlimited  liability.  Austria,  so  it  may  be  opportune  to 
point  out,  is  the  only  country  of  which  such  a  tale  has  to  be  told.  The 
lesson  contained,  which  this  set-back  clearly  teaches  is  that  forced 
planting  produces  only  feeble  plants,  that  will  not  stand  the  trial  of 
evil  times.  Quite  apart  from  this,  a  comparison  of  results  as  between 
State  spoon-fed  and  independent  societies,  alike  in  Germany  and  in 
Italy,  shows  that  in  respect  of  results — of  credit  created,  and  the  safety 
of  their  management — such  spoon-fed  societies  were  “  not  in  it  ”  with 
independent. 

One  vicious  feature  common  to  all  these  amateur  schemes  is  that 
their  authors  thoroughly  misconceive  the  object  of  Central  Banks. 
A  Central  Bank  is  sure,  under  suitable  circumstances,  to  become  an 
extremely  useful  feature  in  a  system  of  co-operative  credit.  Under 
other  conditions  it  is  almost  bound  to  become  a  snare.  Certainly 
it  was  never  intended — by  co-operators — to  become  the  feeder  and 
money  reservoir  of  the  local  banks.  That  would  not  be  co-operation. 
We  had  the  point  threshed  out  more  than  twenty  years  ago  in  France 
when  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Societe  des  AgrtcuUeurs  de  France 
the  representative  of  the  Government,  the  late  President  Senart, 
putting  forward  the  Government  scheme  based  upon  the  creation  of 
a  State-endowed  Central  Bank,  described  a  Central  Bank  as  “  une 
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necessity.”  I  immediately  chipped  in  with  a  vigorous  correction, 
“  une  commodite  ”  and  had  the  meeting  with  me.  And  there  is  no 
stouter  opponent  to  the  “  feeder  ”  theory  than  the  most  prominent 
champion  for  Central  Banks  at  the  present  day,  Dr.  Wuttig,  Director 
of  the  Central  Bank  of  the  Raiffeisen  Union,  who  will  not  hear  of  a 
Central  Bank  becoming  a  feeder  {riickhalt)  of  local  banks,  but  insists 
that  it  is  to  be  their  “  balancing  centre.”  Balancing  centres  for  local 
banks  standing  upon  their  own  legs,  and  a  means  of  tapping  the  general 
market  in  times  of  emergency,  is  what  Central  Banks  ought  to  be : 
nothing  more.  Co-operative  banks,  to  be  of  any  use,  with  any  promise 
of  enduring,  must  exist  of  their  own  strength,  having  sufficient  pith 
and  marrow  in  themselves,  not  be  made  to  lead  a  parasite,  or  even 
an  epiphyte  existence. 

All  these  schemes — none  of  which  is  really  new,  and  every  one  of 
which  must  sooner  or  later  lead  to  failure — go  hopelessly  wrong  in  the 
one  main  point  concerned.  You  may  alter  methods  of  application 
freely.  We  have  shown  in  India  what  ample  scope  co-operative  banking 
allows  for  doing  this,  and  adapting  methods  to  circumstances.  But 
you  cannot  get  away  from  the  root  principle,  which  is  that  credit 
is  purchasable  only  by  security,  and  that  in  co-operative  banks  of 
all  organizations,  just  because  at  their  inception  capital  is  bound  to 
be  small,  the  security  given  must  be  absolute,  so  as  fully  to  satisfy 
and  secure  the  lender.  It  is  his  interest  which  must  be  studied  in 
raising  the  money,  the  borrowing  is  the  application  of  it.  Co-operation 
is  not  tapping  but  creating.  The  matter  has  been  tried  out  fully 
abroad.  We  shall  do  well  to  profit  by  the  plain  teaching  there  obtained, 
and  not  waste  time  and  money  and  court  disappointment  by  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  bootless  experiments,  which  vainly  attempting  to  obtain  credit 
without  a  sacrifice  miss  the  whole  benefit  which  all  later  elaborate 
machinery  is  designed  to  ensure. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 


The  Feeding  of  School  Children. — ^In  Miss  Bulkley’s  recently 
published  book  on  the  feeding  of  school  children^  we  have  the  first 
comprehensive  description  and  discussion  of  one  of  the  most  momentous 
social  experiments  of  modern  times.  We  are  given  a  historical  outline 
of  the  problem,  from  the  tentative  volimtary  efforts  of  the  sixties, 
through  four  decades  or  so  of  doubt  and  diversity,  to  the  inevitable 
permissive  Act  of  1906  and  the  perfect  museum  of  administrative 
devices  which  constitutes  the  system  to-day.  At  present  the  per¬ 
missive  character  of  the  Act  allows  a  number  of  education  authorities 

‘  The  Feeding  of  School  Childnn,  by  M.  £.  Bulkley  (Bell,  3«.  6d.). 
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to  remain  inactive  even  though  their  schools  may  contain  necessitous 
children,  while  in  those  areas  where  the  Act  has  been  adopted 
wild  diversity  of  method  and  principle  leads  in  many  cases  to 
inadequate  provision.  Some  local  authorities  find  their  work  seriously 
hampered  by  the  halfpenny  rate  limitation  imposed  by  the  Act.  Others 
adopt  methods  of  selection  which  miist  needs  pass  over  a  large  class  of 
underfed  children.  Certainly  it  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that 
the  average  school-feeding  committee  takes  little  stock  of  that  chronic 
physical  disability  which  is  the  result  of  life-long  malnutrition  ;  it  waits 
for  the  pinch  of  temporary  destitution,  and  in  many  cases  for  the 
application  of  a  nervous  and  ignorant  parent. 

So  far  the  picture  is  desolating  enough.  It  is  when  we  turn  to  the 
statistics  of  school  feeding  that  a  glimmer  of  hope  appears.  For  here 
we  find  proof  not  only  of  malnutrition  and  the  crying  need  for  school 
feeding,  but  of  its  actual  results  in  centres  where  it  has  been  applied, 
records  of  physical  and  mental  improvement  which  should  cheer  the 
hearts  of  those  social  workers  who  are  inclined  to  be  discouraged  by 
the  continual  wastage  of  child  life  which  surroimd  them. 

There  is  another  intensely  important  practical  point  to  be  noticed, 
and  that  is  the  hopeless  impossibility  of  building  a  wide  and  com¬ 
plicated  system  of  school  feeding  upon  the  uncertain  and  misleading 
results  of  personal  inquiry  and  assessment  of  income — more  especially 
if  such  inquiry  be  entrusted  to  unqualified  voluntary  workers.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  the  weekly  net  income 
of  a  casual  labourer ;  in  the  second  place,  such  an  inquiry  is  in  very 
truth  “  pauperizing,”  tending  as  it  does  to  put  a  premium  on  the  parent 
who  can  make  out  a  plausible  case  for  assistance.  It  is  curious  that 
nearly  eighty  years  of  out-relief  administration  has  not  yet  taught  its 
lesson. 

This  record  of  collective  experience  will  surely  be  hailed  with  delight 
by  that  army  of  social  labourers  who  have,  during  recent  years,  been 
grappling  with  this  problem.  So  far  they  have  grappled  for  the  most 
part  in  the  darkness  of  administrative  detail,  having  very  little  know¬ 
ledge  of  how  their  fellow-labourers  are  working,  and  still  less  of  the 
results  which  they  are  achieving.  But  that  which  contributes  above 
all  to  this  darkness  is  the  fact  that  they  are  working,  as  it  were,  without 
social  sanction.  Legal  sanction  they  assuredly  have — ^more  indeed 
than  they  are  able  or  willing  to  use — embodied  in  one  of  those  vague 
permissive  Acts  of  Parliament  which  have  been  the  curse  of  English 
local  government  since  the  palmy  days  of  Edwin  Chadwick.  But  apart 
from  the  vague  permissions  and  obligations  outlined  in  the  Act  of 
1906,  and  in  the  various  County  Council  handbooks  which  have  been 
issued  to  actual  administrators,  the  public  at  large  has  not  yet  made 
VoL.  XXIV.— No.  4.  2  o 
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up  its  mind  whether  school  feeding  is  desirable,  or  if  so,  why.  The 
public  at  large  has  been  simply  pushed  into  it  by  hand  to  mouth  neces¬ 
sity  and  vague  kindness  of  heart ;  it  has  not  really  grasped  the  wider 
implications  with  their  assumption  of  State  responsibility  and  their 
direct  association  with  that  social  philosophy  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sidney  Webb  have  taught  us  to  call  “  the  National  Minimum.” 

Thus  it  is  that,  while  the  Poor  Law  guardian  and  the  C.O.S.  worker 
have  behind  them  the  universally  accepted  doctrine  that  urgent  distress 
must  be  relieved  as  economically  as  is  consistent  with  common  humanity, 
the  Care  Committee  has  only  the  halo  of  the  social  pioneer,  and  stands 
as  it  were  with  one  foot  on  the  political  platform,  and  the  other  entangled 
in  a  spider’s  web  of  red  tape.  They  have,  on  the  one  hand,  to  defend 
their  activities  with  all  the  force  of  social  science ;  on  the  other,  to 
administer  as  tangled  a  scheme  as  was  ever  devised  to  patch  up  a  hole 
in  the  social  structure. 

But  it  is  not  only  among  onlookers  and  critics  that  assurance  is  want¬ 
ing  ;  on  the  actual  bodies  which  administer  school  feeding,  a  similar  intel¬ 
lectual  chaos  exists.  Some  there  be,  rectors  of  parishes,  school  managers, 
local  magnates,  sitting  there  by  right  of  office,  yet  disapproving  cordially 
of  what  they  regard  as  attempts  to  pauperize  the  working  classes  and 
overload  the  ratepayer,  mistrusting,  in  fact,  the  very  existence  of  the 
bodies  in  whose  deliberations  they  take  part.  Some  there  be,  who  would 
willingly  see  these  bodies  at  work,  but  mistrust  the  authority  under 
which  they  act ;  who  would  prefer  the  work  to  be  done  on  a  purely 
voluntary  basis  without  that  semi-official  character  which  they  term 
”  red  tape  ”  ;  preferring,  in  fact,  the  odour  of  charity  to  the  taint  of 
socialism.  Certainly  to  a  large  majority  of  such  workers  the  whole 
thing  appears  very  much  as  a  necessary  though  regrettable  form  of 
relief,  to  be  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  humanity  for  the  suffering  and 
watchful  deterrence  for  the  grasping ;  whilst  at  the  back  of  their  minds 
lurks  a  certain  resentment  that  administrative  convenience  should 
saddle  an  overburdened  education  authority  with  the  dirty  work  of  the 
Poor  Law.  And,  finally,  some  there  be  who  work  more  trustfully  and 
more  hopehilly  than  these  others,  because  the  work  itself  is  consistent 
with  what  political  philosophy  they  possess,  because  they  regard  their 
activity  not  as  an  unattached  Poor  Law  function,  not  as  a  new  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  1834,  but  as  a  definite  acknowledgment  of 
responsibility  to  the  State  of  twenty  years  hence,  as  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  method  of  prevention  that  has  so  far  been  aimed  at  the  problem 
of  destitution. 

So  it  is  that,  when  all  these  persons  are  gathered  together  on  a  school 
care  committee,  having  no  unity  of  purpose,  no  common  principle, 
nor  indeed  any  agreement  as  to  method  beyond  the  administrative  detail 
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outlined  by  their  particular  local  authority,  it  often  happens  that  the 
deliberations  of  that  body  are  chaotic  beyond  description,  and  that  its 
general  policy  varies  from  week  to  week  according  as  this  or  that  member 
happens  to  be  present  or  absent  from  committee.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  chaos  often  tends  in  practice  to  evolve  a  moderately  efficient  rule- 
of-thumb  method,  while  on  the  whole  there  is  general  agreement,  in 
practice  if  not  in  theory,  that  where  consideration  of  the  parent’s 
morality  conflicts  with  consideration  of  the  child’s  physique,  the  former 
should  give  way  to  the  latter.  But  in  spite  of  its  moderate  efficiency, 
this  state  of  affairs,  with  its  uncertainity  and  its  diversity,  must  needs 
provide  a  happier  himting-ground  for  the  “  cadger  ”  than  the  streets 
of  the  socialist’s  New  Jerusalem  itself. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  very  vaguely  of  the  implications  of  school 
feeding  and  of  the  cleavage  of  opinion  among  its  administrators.  To 
those  who  regard  it  merely  as  a  form  of  relief,  no  implications  are  involved 
beyond  those  of  the  1834  Poor  Law.  But  for  that  growing  body  of 
persons  who  invest  the  system  with  wider  potentialities  and  who  regard 
present  arrangements  as  wholly  inadequate,  newer  principles  are 
involved.  They  look  forward  ta  universal  and  unconditional  school 
feeding  and  are  prepared  to  accept  its  assumptions.  It  assumes,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  State  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  no  individual 
shall  fall  below  a  minimum  standard  of  comfort.  In  the  second  place, 
it  assumes  that  what  the  individual  receives  by  unconditional  right 
affects  his  self-respect  in  quite  a  different  manner  from  what  he 
receives  by  virtue  of  his  destitution  or  incapacity.  In  the  third  place, 
it  assumes  that  the  old  subsistence  wage  theory  is  false,  that  an  addition 
to  a  man’s  real  income  does  not  tend  to  decrease  the  wages  of  his 
labour,  but  that  on  the  contrary  an  addition  to  his  general  efficiency 
tends  to  raise  them.  And  in  the  fourth  place  it  assumes  that  man  is 
a  more  or  less  rational  being,  and  is  not  kept  from  the  betting  booth 
or  the  public  house  merely  by  the  hard  necessity  of  providing  bread  for 
his  family. 

And  thus  it  happens  that  to-day  two  conflicting  points  of  view  are 
fighting  over  the  problem  of  school  feeding ;  one  of  the  many  problems 
over  which  the  same  two  points  of  view  are  at  war.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  more  old-fashioned  administrators  will  succeed  in 
stereotyping  in  the  system  the  selective  and  semi-voluntary  flavour 
which  characterizes  it  to-day,  or  whether  Miss  Bulkley’s  statement  of 
the  case  will  somehow  filter  through  to  the  corporate  mind  of  the  British 
public  and  induce  it  to  pursue  a  bolder  course.  It  may  even  happen 
that  in  these  days  of  impending  destitution,  fear  may  be  a  more  effective 
teacher  than  reason ;  that  with  the  wild  abandonment  of  nineteenth- 
century  individualist  thought  which  the  present  upheaval  seems  to  have 
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worked  in  England,  the  physique  of  the  school  child  may  be  dealt  with 
as  an  urgent  national  problem. 

But  with  the  new  possibility  comes  a  new  danger ;  the  danger  that 
school  feeding  may  be  caught  in  the  network  of  temporary  relief  works. 

Mary  Stocks. 

Monthly  Bulletin  op  Ecc  iomic  and  Social  Intelugence. — The 
June  number  issued  by  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at 
Rome,  contains  some  interesting  contributions  to  which  it  may  be  well 
to  draw  attention.  One  could  indeed  wish  for  a  little  greater  prompt¬ 
ness  in  the  supply  of  information.  For  instance,  the  decidedly  interest¬ 
ing  official  summary  of  Statistics  of  Austrian  Co-operative  Societies 
for  the  year  1913  is  some  weeks  behind  the  communication  to  the 
pubbe  of  the  corresponding  summary  for  the  year  1914. 

The  article  most  conspicuously  calling  for  mention  is  that  on  the  pro¬ 
gress  and  spread  of  the  Negro  population  in  the  United  States  in  respect  of 
occupation  of  agricultural  land.  The  account  here  given  that  Negroes 
have  become  both  better  o£E  and  more  useful  citizens  and  make  admirable 
cultivators  is  as  encouraging  as  it  is  interesting.  Among  other  things 
this  article  makes  clear — and  it  will  be  well  for  intending  land  reformers 
in  this  country  to  take  note  of  it — the  very  marked  and  almost  magical 
effect  which  the  prospect  of  becoming  possessed  of  their  own  holdings 
has  had  upon  the  negro  settler,  who  had  previously  toiled  on  in  hopeless 
poverty,  almost  in  the  same  abject  condition  as  when  he  was  a  slave. 
In  this  respect  the  story  quoted  from  Booker  T.  Washington’s  The 
Story  of  the  Negro  is  very  much  to  the  point.  It  shows  how  the 
new  horizon  opened  to  his  humble  hero  made  an  altered  man  of  him, 
and  enforced  the  absolute  necessity,  if  there  is  to  be  a  rise,  of  temporary 
exertion  and  self-denial.  We  in  England  have  got  into  the  way 
of  thinking  that  our  settlers  must  have  everything  done  for  them. 
It  is  also  well  that  the  great  benefit  should  have  been  exhibited  which 
accrues  from  treating  this  question  not  merely  as  an  economic  but 
at  the  same  time  also  a  social  question  under  the  aspect  of  a  remodelling 
of  country  life  such  as,  among  other  reformers.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  is 
pressing  upon  public  attention.  It  is  also  satisfactory  to  learn  that 
the  Church  may  claim  its  substantial  share  in  the  merit  of  bringing 
about  so  beneficial  a  change.  From  a  mere  “  idolater  ”  the  negro 
husbandman  is  shown  to  have  become  a  reasonable  worshipper,  and 
soimd  economics  have  once  more  made  for  good  morals. 

One  may  be  thankful  to  see  co-operation  in  agriculture  making 
its  way  slowly,  even  though  it  be  upon  somewhat  doubtful  paths,  in 
Argentina.  However,  the  account  given  of  co-operative  elevators 
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ia  Saskatchewan  is  not  altogether  reassuring.  Co-operation  is  now 
made  responsible  for  as  many  things  which  do  not  deserve  to  bear 
its  name  as,  according  to  Madame  Holland’s  famous  saying,  is  religion. 
The  Japanese  cultivators,  which  means  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  their  islands,  are  shown  to  be  bettering  their  lot  by  combining 
for  collective  sale  of  their  produce,  which  is  another  advance  towards 
co-operation.  However,  their  methods  of  co-operation  are  still 
evidently  backward. 

A  contribution  very  much  deserving  attention  among  ourselves  on 
two  grounds  is  that  which  deals  with  the  remarkable  increase  in  the 
number  of  co-operative  bakehouses  in  France.  This  movement  has 
been  going  on  for  some  time.  In  1913,  out  of  3,245  distributive  societies 
registered  in  France,  no  fewer  than  2,148  were  returned  as  exclusively 
bakehouses.  In  addition  there  were  622  more  societies  selling  bread 
as  well  as  other  articles.  And  most  of  these  societies  were  situated 
in  rural  districts.  This  is  a  direct  result  of  the  oppressive  French 
tariff,  resorted  to  as  supplying,  at  any  rate,  a  partial  remedy,  but  which 
exhibits  the  mischievousness  of  the  tariff.  The  tariff  was  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rural  population ;  and  it  is  just  the  rural  population 
which  has  been  made  to  feel  the  sorest  pinch  in  the  shape  of  dear  bread. 
The  other  point  is  the  urgency  of  distributive  co-operation  in  country 
districts,  which  is  being  pressed  upon  our  public  here,  and  the  benefits 
of  which  are  plainly  established. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 

Current  Economic  Periodicals. — Writing  in  the  Economic  JournoZ 
for  September  on  “  A  Non-monetary  Cause  of  Fluctuations  in  Employ¬ 
ment,”  Mr.  C.  F.  Bickerdyke,  while  not  criticising  the  usual  argument 
that  if  there  is  a  fluctuation  in  general  trade  connected  with  changes 
in  general  prices  and  with  the  rate  of  interest  the  producers  of  the 
instruments  of  production  will  be  more  particularly  affected,  suggests 
that  there  is  a  more  fundamental  leason  why  there  must  be,  under 
competitive  conditions,  heavy  fluctuations  in  the  production  of  durable 
goods.  This  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  independently-caused 
fluctuations  in  the  production  of  durable  goods,  which  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  monetary  disturbances  and  general  fluctuations.  In 
“  A.  Seventeenth  Century  Labour  Exchange,”  Mr.  W.  H.  Beveridge 
describes  the  “  Office  of  Addresses  and  Encounters,”  set  up  by  Henry 
Robinson,  in  1650,  in  Threadneedle  Street.  Messrs.  S.  Brierley  and 
G.  R.  Carter  give  the  results  of  an  inquiry  into  the  fluctuations  in 
the  woollen  industries  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  “  Rural 
Factories  in  Wales  ”  is  a  description,  by  Mr.  J.  Swain,  of  the  Welsh 
flannel  trade.  Mr.  J.  W.  Ramsbottom  asks  for  co-operation  to  aid  the 
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work  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  Section  F  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  to  inquire  into  the  problem  of  industrial  fatigue.  The  Editor 
discusses  at  length  the  measures  taken  by  the  Government  and  the 
City  in  connection  with  the  financial  crisis  of  August  caused  by  the 
war. 

In  the  Irish  Church  Quarterly  for  July  there  is  an  article  by  the  Rev. 

T.  W.  E.  Drury  entitled  “  Hugh  Latimer :  a  Preacher  of  Righteousness,” 
which  contains  a  brief  reference  to  Latimer’s  “  insistence  upon  the 
dignity  of  labour.” 

The  Irish  Theological  Quarterly  for  July  has  an  interesting  and  iiseful 
article  on  “  The  Ethics  of  Horse-racing  ”  by  the  Rev.  D.  Barry. 

In  the  Hibbert  Journal  for  July,  under  the  title  “  On  what  Principle 
are  we  Taxed  ?  ”  Mr.  James  Cunnison  pleads  for  a  “  new  s3mtheeis  ”  in 
taxation,  and  for  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  beginning  has  been  made 
in  using  taxation  “  for  the  purpose  of  changing  social  relations.” 

The  Eugenics  Review  for  July  opens  with  an  article  by  M.  W. 
Keatinge  on  ”  Education  and  Eugenics,”  in  which  the  author  argues 
that  the  aims  of  eugenics  can  best  be  attained  through  education.  In 
“  The  Problem  of  Deafness  and  its  Prevention,”  Macleod  Yearsley  pleads 
for  the  use  of  preventive  measures,  particularly  as  regards  middle  ear 
catarrh.  Other  articles  are  “  Consanguineous  Marriages,”  by  Dr.  E. 
Nettleship,  and  the  second  part  of  Cyril  Burt’s  “Measurement  of 
Intelligence  by  the  Binet  Tests.” 

The  British  Journal  of  Inebriety  for  July  contains  three  articles 
on  the  treatment  of  inebriates,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Mjoen’s  contribution 
on  “  Recent  Legislation  in  Norway  relating  to  Alcohol,”  and  another 
by  Dr.  Harold  Yallow  on  “  Alcohol  and  Tuberculosis.” 

In  Progress  for  July  will  be  found  an  article  on  “  The  Cam^e  Dun¬ 
fermline  Trust,”  by  R.  Bums,  and  another  on  the  “  Swiss  National 
Exhibition,”  by  R.  P.  Farley,  both  of  which  are  illustrated.  'The 
exhibition  which  is  being  held  from  May  to  October  this  year  would 
have  given  the  usually  large  number  of  foreign  visitors  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  complete  picture  of  life  in  Switzerland,  but  present  circum¬ 
stances  must  have  seriously  damaged  its  success. 

Among  the  thirteen  articles  in  the  Town  Planning  Review  for  July 
are  contributions  relating  to  various  phases  of  town  planning  in  Greater 
London,  Calcutta,  Berlin,  Canada  and  the  United  States.  As  usual, 
excellent  illustrations  accompany  the  letterpress. 
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The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  for  August  begins  with  three 
articles  on  different  parts  of  America’s  great  problem — “  Railroad  Over- 
capitalization,”  by  W.  Z.  Ripley,  “  Depreciation  and  Rate  Control,” 
by  All3m  A.  Young,  and  “  The  Trust  Problem,”  by  E,  Dana  Durand — 
the  last  being  a  vigorous  defence  of  the  anti-trust  policy  of  the  American 
government.  Other  articles  are  ”  Agricultural  Credit  in  the  United 
States,”  by  Jesse  E.  Pope,  “  A  Contribution  to  the  Theory  of  Com¬ 
petitive  Price,”  by  J.  M.  Clark,  and  “  Later  Developments  in  the 
Union  Pacific  Merger  Case,”  by  Stuart  Daggett.  In  the  “  Notes  ” 
Professor  Taussig  shows  good  reason  for  believing  Lincoln  to  be 
entirely  innocent  of  the  foolish  remark — “  when  an  American  pays 
twenty  dollars  for  steel  to  an  English  manufacturer,  America  has  the 
steel  and  England  has  the  dollars.  When  he  pays  the  same  to  an 
American  manufactiirer,  America  has  both  the  steel  and  the  dollars.” 
The  legend  seems  to  have  appeared  first  in  the  American  Economist  for 
June  29,  1894,  being  there  professedly  quoted  from  a  newspaper,  the 
Independent,  of  Howard,  Rlinois,  which  never  existed. 

In  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  June,  Howard  L.  McBain  writes 
on  “  Taxation  for  a  Private  Purpose,”  and  discusses  the  doctrine  that 
property  may  not  be  taxed  by  public  authority  for  a  private  purpose  ; 
cases  are  quoted  proving  the  contrary.  In  “  The  Position  of  Parliament,” 
C.  D.  Allin  argues  that  the  character  of  British  politics  b  unmistakably 
changing,  and  that  the  struggle  is  now  largely  one  of  class  interests. 
The  author  considers  that  though  ParUament  has  suffered  in  reputation 
and  prestige,  it  has  not  lost  its  character  or  its  ideals,  neither  is  the 
House  of  Commons  lacking  in  courage  and  statesmanship.  “  The 
Federal  Reserve  System,”  by  E.  E.  Agger,  inquires  to  what  extent,  and 
in  what  manner,  provbion  has  been  made  for  the  realization  of  those 
aims  which  seem  necessary  as  well  as  desirable  in  the  organization  of 
a  good  banking  system,  and  to  what  extent  the  new  law  squares  with 
sound  and  comprehensive  principles  of  organised  banking.  Willbms 
S.  Stevens’  “  Unfair  Competition  ”  b  a  study  of  certain  practices  and 
their  rebtion  to  the  Trust  problems  in  the  United  States.  Eleven 
methods  of  imfair  competition  are  enumerated,  five  of  which  are 
examined  in  detail  here.  The  remaining  six  will  be  discussed  in  a  later 
article.  In  “  The  Point  of  View  of  the  Britbh  Traveller  in  America,” 
Ephraim  D.  Adams  refutes  the  charges  of  persbtent  dbhonesty  and 
malice  on  the  part  of  Britbh  writers  and  reviewers. 

The  J oumal  of  Political  Economy  for  J une  contains  three  articles  on  the 
Parcel  Post.  Chester  Lloyd  Jones  contributes  one  on  “  The  Parcel  Post 
in  Foreign  Countries  ”  ;  Daniel  C.  Roper  one  on  “  Fundamental  Prin- 
ciples^of  Parcelj^Post  Administration,”  and  S.  Roy  Weaver  one  on 
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“  Canada’s  Parcel  Post.”  The  July  number  has  a  long  article  by  Con¬ 
stance  Smith  on  the  “  Working  of  the  Trade  Boards  Act  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.”  It  is  considered  that  the  success  of  the  Act  has 
been  sufficient  to  justify  an  earnest  demand  for  the  inclusion  of  further 
industries  in  its  scope. 

The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
for  July  is  devoted  to  “  International  Relations  of  the  United  States,” 
and  deals  specifically  with  the  present  state  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
the  Mexican  situation,  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific, 
and  the  elements  of  a  constructive  American  foreign  policy. 

The  Revue  Economique  Internationale  for  June  has  two  articles  on 
the  cotton  trade,  one  by  W.  A.  Balmforth  dealing  with  the  importance, 
organization,  present  position  and  future  prospects  of  the  cotton  industry, 
and  the  other  by  Stephane  Decraene,  on  “  Le  probRme  cotonnier  ”  as  it 
presents  itself  to-day  in  France.  In  his  article  on  “  La  loi  sur  le 
credit  en  France,”  Bertrand  Nogaro  studies  the  organization  of  credit 
in  France,  its  necessary  reforms,  and  the  organization  of  people’s  banks. 
Gaston  Cadoux  discusses  the  proposed  extension  of  Paris,  and  the  need 
for  some  comprehensive  general  plan  and  the  provision  of  open  spaces. 
Other  articles  deal  with  “  Le  d4veloppement  des  contrats  collectifs  en 
France  ”  ;  and  “  La  Convention  de  Londres  sur  la  s4curit4  en  mer.” 

The  Mimoires  et  Documents  of  Le  Mus^e  Social  for  June  deals  with 
“  Le  conflit  industriel  de  Caudry,”  and  Commandant  G.  Reynaud  shows 
how  the  tuUe  and  embroidery  industries  in  the  district  are  endangered 
or  prosper.  The  July  Memoires  is  a  monograph  on  ”  Les  encourage¬ 
ments  k  la  recherche  scientifique,”  by  Henry  Le  Chatelier,  who  sum¬ 
marizes  the  objects  and  work  of  varioiis  societies  throughout  the  world 
established  to  aid  the  progress  of  scientific  and  industrial  research. 

In  the  Rivista  Intemaeionale  for  July  Paolo  Cesare  Rinaudo’s  “  Docu¬ 
ments  concerning  the  work  done  in  the  home  in  Italy  ”  considers  the 
question  of  home  workers,  giving  statistics  of  the  women  in  different 
trades,  and  in  different  districts.  "  The  Liberty  in  the  Schools  in  Italy 
according  to  the  Law,”  by  Giuseppe  Piovano,  is  a  brief  relation  of  the 
efforts  to  render  effectual  the  liberty  of  higher  education  allowed  by  law. 
There  is  a  first  article  on  “  The  l^blem  of  Dwellings  in  the  Modern 
Public  Law,”  by  Romei  Vuoli. 


The  Oiomale  Degli  Economisti  for  June  contains  a  contribution  on 
the  Economic  Theory  of  Crises.  It  considers  panics  on  the  Bourse, 
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in  banks,  stagnations  and  depressions,  also  the  position  of  discount 
rates  in  the  various  phases  of  crises,  and  in  particular  during  stagnation. 
Other  articles  are  “  La  colonizrazione  e  I’organizzazione  agraria  in 
Siberia,”  by  Jenny  Griziotti-Kretschmann,  and  “  Sulla  ripartizione 
territoriale  della  richezza  private  in  Italia,”  by  Aldo  Contenti. 

In  the  July  issue  Mario  Alberti  writes  on  the  duty  on  grain  in  the 
light  of  Austro-Hungarian  experience.  He  considers  that  the  extreme 
protection  prevaiUng  in  Austria  has  been  very  disastrous  to  the  country, 
rendering  the  cost  of  living  very  high.  Tables  are  given  showing  that 
the  price  of  com  is  higher  in  Vienna  than  in  any  other  great  city.  In 
an  article  on  Agricultural  Association  and  Co-operation  in  the  various 
States,  Giuseppe  Bruccoleri  says  that  in  Austria  there  are  Raiffeisen 
Banks  which  have  increased  wonderfully  in  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
and  many  forms  of  co-operation.  In  Germany  the  co-operations  of 
‘‘  credito  fondiario  ”  are  a  speciality.  France  has  agricultural  societies, 
etc.,  which  have  greatly  benefited  the  country.  Belgium  has  only 
comparatively  recently  adopted  rural  association,  but  now  it  has  many 
societies,  co-operative  dairies,  rural  banks,  etc.  Further  contributions 
deal  with  Turkish  finance,  the  proposed  reform  of  Italian  civil  and 
military  pensions,  and  the  wages  of  railwaymen. 

In  the  Nationalokonomisk  Tidsskrift  for  May-June,  is  an  article  on 
Alcohol  Prohibition,  by  C.  C.  Heilesen.  The  author  deals  at  great 
length  with  the  evils  of  alcohol,  the  treatment  of  the  question  in  Denmark 
and  other  coimtries.  Heinrich  Pederson  writes  on  the  Taxation  of 
Ground  Values  and  the  Land  Reform  Programme  in  England.  He 
describes  the  recent  legislation  or  proposed  legislation  on  these  subjects 
in  England,  with  an  explanation  of  how  valuation  should  be  made. 
In  “  The  State  and  the  National  Bank,”  it  is  considered  desirable  that 
the  banks  and  the  state  should  work  more  together,  as  in  cases  of  crises 
the  state-supported  bank  has  more  reserves  to  fall  back  upon.  The 
author  of  this  article  tries  to  show  the  mutual  duty  owed  by  state  and 
bank  to  each  other. 

The  Ehonomisk  Tidskrxft  for  May  contains  ”  The  newest  State  Lines 
for  Farming  Economics,”  by  Curt  Rohtlieb,  which  is  mainly  a 
criticism  of  a  volume  on  Modern  Swedish  Husbandry  by  Engineer 
Alf.  Larson.  Larson  is  freely  quoted,  and  his  book  appears  to  be  a 
contribution  of  some  merit  on  the  question  of  agriculture.  There  is 
also  a  criticism  of  “  Malthus’s  Theory  and  the  Movement  of  Population,” 
by  David  Davidson. 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 

AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 

Most  sets  of  figures  which  fail  to  embrace  either  guns,  battalions  or 
casualties  pass  unheeded  before  exceedingly  dull  eyes  to-day,  but  the 
sight  of  some  which  no  one  read  when  they  were  published  a  few  weeks 
back  increases  the  action  of  our  hearts  quite  impleasantly  in  the  light 
of  recent  events.  When  we  are  anxiously  questioning  one  another 
as  to  what  “  the  last  man  and  the  last  shilling  ”  amount  to,  it  is  com¬ 
forting  to  find  that  the  revenue  of  British  India  rose  ^  from  £43  millions 
to  £60  millions  between  1902-3  and  1912-13,  and  that  the  year  1913-14 
enjoyed  a  surplus  of  £3  millions,  twice  as  much  as  was  expected  ;  and 
that  these  figures  indicate  increased  wealth  rather  than  heavier  taxation, 
for  the  salt  revenue  fell  from  £6  millions  to  £3  millions. 

A  return  ^  is  also  available  of  border  wars  waged  by  the  Government 
of  India  since  1908.  The  small  Abor  Expedition  in  1911-12  is  the  only 
one.  It  is  cheering  to  know  that  it  was  carried  through  to  the  desired 
conclusion  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  least-known  tracts  of  country 
in  the  world  without  the  slightest  hitch — a  piece  of  work  done  by  experts. 
How  thankful  we  are  to  have  these  experts  with  us  in  our  hour  of  need  ! 
The  last  considerable  war  the  Government  of  India  waged  was  that 
on  the  North-West  Frontier  in  1897-8,  when  66,000  men  were  engaged 
on  our  side.  The  Government  of  India  also  sent  12,000  men  to  Pekin 
in  1900.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Indian  troops  arriving 
first,  actually  relieved  the  sorely  tried  legation  quarter,  and  that  the 
Empress  Dowager  was  offering  twice  as  much  for  the  head  of  a  “  black 
barbarian  ”  as  for  that  of  a  white  one.  Great  reliance  has  been  placed 
in  Indian  troops  by  the  large  European  communities  of  China  during 
the  disturbances  in  that  country  which  have  occurred  in  the  last  three 
years. 

China,  Further  Correspondence  (Cd.  7366,  Id.),  would  make  enter¬ 
taining  reading,  were  it  not  for  the  complete  change  of  values  occasioned 

*  H.  of  C.  169,  Id.,  and  223,  2d. ;  whUe  H.  of  C.  232,  2«.  lOd.,  gives  tbo  Indian 
Budget  for  1914-15. 

*  H.  of  C.  184,  Jd. 
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there  by  the  war  in  Europe.  Indian  regiments  and  British  gunboats 
have  been  the  indispensable  safeg\iards  of  the  lives  of  Europeans  in 
China  throughout  these  disturbances.  Every  reverse  in  France  brings 
tidings  of  impunity  to  the  spiteful  mandarin  or  the  atrocious  brigand 
should  either  desire  to  re-enact  the  sanguinary  horrors  of  1900.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  Japanese  are  pledged  to  protect  British  interests  in  China, 
and  the  vigorous  action  of  that  competent  people  at  Tsing-tau  will  give 
pause  to  any  Chinamen  disposed  to  be  obstreperoiu.  None  the  less, 
the  action  of  Germany  must  inevitably  destroy  European  influence  in 
China — “  Our  world  has  passed  away  in  wantonness  o’erthrown,” 
as  Kipling  says.  The  European  must  henceforth  live  and  trade  and 
evangelize  in  China  on  Japanese  sufErance.  The  Correspondence 
describes  how  that  poor  fledgling  the  Chinese  Republic  has  been 
“  put  out  of  business  ”  to  make  room  for  the  dictatorship  of  Yuan 
Shih  Kai,  and  the  very  partial  success  of  that  worthy  to  restore  order. 
The  exceedingly  interesting  negotiations  about  the  various  loans  cut 
a  large  figure  in  this  paper.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  his  prestige 
will  survive  the  taking  of  Kiaochao  by  the  Japanese. 

The  census  of  India  for  1911-  figures  are  now  available  (Cd.  7377, 
4«.  Sd.).  The  present  writer  was  responsible  for  that  of  1901  in  four 
counties.  Our  friends  and  trusty  warriors  the  Sikhs  number  3  millions. 
Of  the  315  millions  of  India  only  9'5  per  cent,  live  in  towns  of  5000  and 
over,  as  compared  to  78’1  in  England  and  45'6  per  cent,  in  Germany. 
A  Russian  soldier  was  quoted  lately  who  wished,  though  wounded,  to 
return  to  the  campaign  because  he  would  “  see  new  towns.”  The  Indian 
soldier  will  find  the  experience  as  novel.  The  output  of  the  115,000 
colliers  of  Bengal  is  a  factor  of  importance  in  the  present  world  struggle. 
It  is  an  anxious  and  depressing  time  for  the  3,876,000  Christians. 
This  is  an  increase  of  32'6  per  cent,  in  the  decade,  and  double  the 
number  enumerated  in  1881. 

When  the  responsibility  for  this  war  comes  to  be  computed  the  ratio 
between  the  Indian  army  (165,000  I  believe  is  the  figure,  without  the 
private  armies  of  the  Princes)  and  the  total  population  will  be  proof 
by  itself  of  the  peaceful  intentions  of  England.  It  must  be  incidentally 
the  “  record  ”  low  proportion  for  the  history  of  the  human  race.  The 
enormous  majority  of  the  people  of  India  have  never  in  their  lives  seen 
a  soldier. 

Further  Correspondence  concerning  the  Affairs  of  Persia  (Cd.  7280, 
1«.  6(2.)  is  a  vital  document,  if  a  sad  one.  We  are  commonly  told  that 
Persia  is  being  destroyed  by  internal  anarchy  fostered  by  Russia  and 
winked  at  by  England,  the  latter  power  being  too  much  afraid  of  Ger¬ 
many  to  reprove  the  former.  The  official  document  under  reference 
describes  the  anarchy,  but  throws  no  light  upon  its  cause,  looking 
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to  railways  rather  than  diplomacy  to  end  it.  It  may  be  that  part 
of  the  vast  plot  which  edata  at  the  end  of  July  consisted  of  the  systematic 
befogging  of  the  British  and  American  public  about  the  nature  of 
Russian  aims  and  methods.  It  may  also  be  that  administrators  of 
Treitschke  upbringing  have  been  in  charge  of  the  outposts  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  and  that  if  the  issue  of  this  struggle  is  favourable,  these  gentle¬ 
men  may  be  discredited  and  even  dismissed.  1915  may  thus  see  more 
favourable  correspondence  concerning  PCTsia.  Meantime  there  are 
the  Government’s  great  oil  commitments  on  the  Turco-Persian  border, 
which  would  not  be  of  great  value  to  us  if  Germany  were  to  be  success¬ 
ful  in  the  war. 

What  are  the  conditions  obtaining  in  Egypt  at  the  moment  when 
Turkey  is  suddenly  seeing  visions  of  what  might  be  done  there  with 
German  backing  and  leadership  without  and  “  Nationalist  ”  {sic) 
rebellion  within  ?  Lord  Kitchener’s  Report  for  1913  (Cd.  7358,  7jd.) 
tells  us.  Readers  who  have  sojourned  in  the  East  will  know  how 
ominous  is  the  phrase,  “  the  lowest  recorded  Nile  during  the  past 
century.”  Cotton,  by  which  Egypt  lives,  does  not  need  a  great  quantity 
of  water,  but  it  needs  water  for  a  very  long  period  compared  to  cereals. 
The  Asw&n  dam,  its  extensions  completed  just  the  year  before,  enabled 
the  cultivators  to  water  their  cotton  long  enough  for  it  to  mature. 
Rice,  on  the  other  hand,  which  needs  a  great  deal  of  water  (that  is 
to  say  the  more  valuable  kinds  do)  was  out  of  the  question.  Fprtu- 
nately  the  cultivation  of  it  need  not  be  taken  in  hand  until  the  prospects 
of  the  inundation  are  fairly  obvious.  The  lessons  of  this  bad  year  have 
shown  a  dam  on  the  White  Nile  to  be  necessary,  and  work  on  it  has 
already  begun. 

Two  million  voters  sent  66  members  to  form  the  new  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  the  occupations  of  these  gentlemen,  while  a  surprise 
to  no  one  really  interested  in  such  matters,  will  be  a  surprise,  and 
a  very  disagreeable  one,  to  those  who  imagined  that  the  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people  of  Egypt  would  mostly  be  “  Nationalist  ” 
agitators.  Forty-nine  are  landowners,  8  lawyers,  4  merchants,  3 
ulemas  (i.e.  scribes),  and  one  an  engineer. 

Lord  Kitchener  has  been  pushing  a  vigorous  sanitation  campaign 
in  the  villages.  Having  had  responsibility  for  village  sanitation  in 
a  very  similar  country  for  some  years,  the  present  writer  can  sympathise. 
The  effect  was  to  develop  in  him  an  ineradicable  scepticism  about  the 
possibility  of  such  a  thing !  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Lord  Elitchener’s 
irresistible  energy  may  yet  be  available  to  prosecute  this  highly  desirable 
enterprise. 

The  Soudan  railways  found  money  out  of  the  revenue  for  renewals 
and  even  relayings,  and  still  showed  a  balance  over  expenditure  of 
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£E120,000,  which  augurs  well  for  the  sorely  needed  development  of 
transport  there. 

Thousands  of  our  Territorials  are  now  studying  these  and  other  ques¬ 
tions  on  the  spot  in  the  intervals  of  drill,  musketry,  and  manoeuvring. 

We  are  told  that  the  present  war  is  partly  doe  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  internal  instability  presented  by  most  parts  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  the  German  Foreign  Office  might  well  count  upon  South 
Africa  as  a  portion  of  this  Empire  to  be  neglected  as  a  source 
of  strength.  This  was  the  more  important  because  internal  strife  in 
South  Africa  might  go  far  to  guarantee  immunity  from  attack  to 
Germany’s  vast  possessions  in  Africa.  Correspondence  relating  to 
the  Recent  General  Strike  in  South  Africa  (Cd.  7348,  2s.  3d.)  is  a  useful 
collection  of  papers  on  this  vital  question.  The  reluctance  of  railway 
men  to  be  turned  out  of  their  billets,  more  especially  when  their  em¬ 
ployer  is  a  government  and  therefore  exposed  to  political  pressure, 
is  quite  natural ;  though  in  the  case  of  a  government  like  that  of  South 
Africa,  which  administers  a  very  large  and  very  poor  country  largely 
out  of  railway  income,  it  is  so  obviously  imreasonable,  that  we  do  not 
think  the  better  Trade  Unions  in  this  country  would  have  supported 
it.  That,  however,  is  a  small  matter.  What  brought  the  commandoes 
out  w^  the  Prussian  spirit  in  which  a  coterie  with  its  pockets  full  of 
dynamite  went  about  the  coercion  of  a  whole  commimity.  In  most 
countries  wage-earners  are  so  much  more  numerous  than  other  groups 
that  they  take  themselves  readily  enough  to  be  the  people,  and  their 
interests  those  of  the  people.  In  South  Africa  the  opposite  is  true. 
White  workmen  number  92,000,  farmers,  clerks,  shopkeepers,  etc., 
183,535 :  yet  when  a  handful  of  the  former  were  aggrieved  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  deprive  the  latter  of  their  means  of  existence,  and  that 
despite  the  strong  objection  to  their  proceedings  of  most  of  the  92,000. 
Here  is  an  oligarchy  asserting  superman  claims  in  a  truly  Nietszchean 
spirit.  The  British  public  is  quite  accustomed  to  submitting  to  such 
domination,  but  the  “  Dopper  ”  is  not ;  besides,  he  cannot  afEord  it. 

A  companion  study  to  this  report  is  furnished  by  the  Union  of  South 
Africa :  Report  of  the  Economic  Commission  (U.G.  No.  12  of  1914, 
3s.  6d.).  This  conuuission  was  fortunate  in  having  as  chairman  Pro¬ 
fessor  S.  J.  Chapman  of  Manchester,  who,  while  sympathetic  towards 
paternal  legislation  and  administration,  has  not  followed  the  prevailing 
fashion  of  advocating  these  without  any  reference  to  what  used  to  be 
called  economic  “  laws  ”  or  “  forces.”  The  “  real  wages  ”  of  the 
white  workman  on  the  Band  are  found  to  average  nearly  50  per  cent, 
higher  than  those  in  England  and  slightly  higher  than  those  in  the 
U.S.A.  or  Aiistralia  :  those  of  the  white  workman,  taking  South  Africa 
as  a  whole,  slightly  below  these  last  two  coimtries.  White  skilled 
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labour  is  not  losing  ground  before  coloured,  and  it  is  held  inadvisable 
for  the  authorities  to  take  steps  to  prevent  coloured  labour  taking 
any  position  it  is  fit  for.  The  Commission  would  like  to  put  an  end 
to  the  system  on  the  Rand  of  giving  out  work  on  contract  at  a  rate 
fixed  beforehand.  This  produces  vast  differences  in  earnings,  according 
as  the  piece  of  rock  works  easily  or  otherwise.  They  recommend  a 
day’s  pay  consisting  of  a  minimum  and  a  bonus.  The  present  writer 
has  acquaintance  among  Rand  miners  and  has  not  heard  any  desire 
for  such  a  change  expressed.  No  doubt  the  thriftless  man  makes  a 
fool  of  himself  as  he  does  in  the  docks  or  elsewhere  where  big  hauls 
in  the  way  of  pay  are  obtainable  :  the  shrewd  man,  on  the  other  hand, 
rapidly  becomes  a  person  of  means.  The  commission  recommend 
the  recognition  of  Trade  Unions,  but  combined  with  protective  measures 
for  non-unionists. 

The  Road  Board  is  expected  to  play  a  part  of  some  importance  in 
relieving  congestion  in  the  labour  market  during  war  depression, 
so  its  Fourth  Annual  Report  (H.  of  C.  300,  8^.)  is  a  document  of  some 
interest.  To  31st  March,  1914,  it  had  levied  close  on  £5  millions  since 
it  commenced  activities  in  May,  1910,  rather  more  than  half  from 
motor  spirit  duties  and  almost  all  the  rest  from  carriage  licence  duties. 
It  had  spent  less  than  £2  millions.  The  report  indicates  that  the  Board 
regards  itself  primarily  as  a  measure  for  the  relief  of  une  x.ployment. 
We  heartily  endorse  the  plan  of  substituting  for  the  old  “  relief  works  ” 
for  the  “  unemployed  ”  as  such,  the  undertaking  of  new  nawying 
work,  for  which  labour  is  taken  on  in  the  open  market.  We  are  not 
so  sure  that  the  best  way  of  financing  it  was  an  even  partial  throttling 
of  the  motor  industry.  The  construction  and  driving  of  motor  vehicles 
is  a  fine  industrial  asset  to  a  country  in  time  of  peace,  a  priceless  one  in 
time  of  war.  The  present  great  war  will  be  decided  as  much  as  any¬ 
thing  by  the  comparative  strength  of  the  combatants  in  motor  vehicles 
and  personnel.  The  Road  Board  had  a  balance  in  hand  of  £3  millions 
on  March  31st :  we  wonder  how  many  additional  vehicles  that  sum 
would  have  made  available  for  the  army  to-day  if  it  had  never  been 
levied. 

Space  precludes  adequate  treatment  of  Part  I.  of  the  Occupations 
volume  for  England  and  Wales  of  the  1911  Census  (Cd.  7018,  8«.).  It 
b  surprising  to  observe  that  while  the  occupied  males  per  million  are 
more  in  1911  than  in  ’81,  ’91,  or  ’01,  despite  the  increased  wealth  of  the 
country,  the  occupied  females  are  fewer  than  in  ’81  or  ’91,  slightly 
more  than  in  1901.  Perhaps  increased  wealth  was  withdrawing  females 
from  occupation  imtil  the  feminbt  movement  sent  them  back  again. 
The  males  are  not  becoming  idler  though  richer,  which  b  highly  satb- 
factory.  This  figure  endorses  the  results  of  other  calcubtions  by  which 
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it  has  been  shown  that  the  rich  class  get  a  rapidly  decreasing  proportion 
of  the  wealth  received  by  the  community,  the  increase  being  more 
widely  spread  every  year.  In  1911  people  were  asked  for  the  first 
time  to  give  not  only  their  occupation  but  the  industry  they  belonged 
to.  This  makes  a  new  classification  possible.  Taking  the  sexes 
together,  domestic  service  claims  the  most  adherents,  1,300,000  (only 
41,000  males) ;  agriculture  comes  next  with  1,200,000  ;  then  coal-mim’ng, 
971,000 ;  building,  817,000 ;  and  then  cotton,  local  government  services, 
railways,  and  the  metal  trades  with  over  half  a  million  each.  These 
figures  help  us  to  realize  where  most  of  the  men  are  from  whom  Lord 
Kitchener’s  great  army  has  to  come. 


J.  C.  Pringle. 


REVIEWS. 

GENESE  DE  L’IMPERIALISME  ANGLAIS.  Par  Leon  Henne- 

BicQ.  [295  pp.  8vo.  6  francs.  Alcan.  Paris,  1913.] 

M.  Hennebicq  is  a  brilliant  advocate  who  has  a  healthy  contempt 
for  the  dryasdust  historian  and  his  musty  documents.  For  him  all 
that  has  any  meaning  in  history  are  the  general  principles  which  its 
elucidation  discloses,  and  the  part  played  in  it  by  typical  individuals, 
raised  above  the  shoulders  of  their  fellow-men.  It  is  obvious  that, 
when  an  author  of  this  kidney  condescends  to  deal  with  the  details 
of  history,  he  is  boimd  to  give  hostages  to  fortune  and  the  unkind 
critic.  Thus  M.  Hennebicq  seems  under  the  impression  that  William  III. 
was  summoned  to  the  English  throne  by  Monk,  and  the  date  of  the 
annexation  of  Natal  by  Great  Britain  is  given  as  1879.  These  petty 
points  of  detail,  however,  need  not  here  detain  us ;  the  less  because 
of  the  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  the  author’s  vigorous  and  brilliant 
handling  of  an  old  subject.  What  is  of  paramount  importance  is 
the  answer  to  the  question  how  far  M.  Hennebicq  is  right  in  his  main 
contention  with  regard  to  the  meaning  and  nature  of  British  imperialism  ? 
He  is  carefiil  to  acknowledge  that  no  one  cause  can  account  for  so 
vast  a  phenomenon  as  is  modern  British  imperialism ;  but  his  general 
conclusion  is  that  it  is  the  outcome  of  sea  power,  finding  its  lifeblood 
in  oversea  commerce  and  in  metropolitan  finance.  “  L’imperialisme 
qui  anime  les  foules  Anglaises  est  brode  sui  un  tissu  d’echanges.  In- 
dustrialisme  Manchest^rien,  valeurs  d’^hange ;  emissions  financi^res, 
valeurs  d’4change ;  routes  maritimes,  valeurs  d’4change.  Tout  se 
ram^ne  &  1’ office  et  la  demande  m^canis^es  et  monopolisdes  au  profit 
du  march4  central,  cit4  m^tropolitaine,  pare  ou  pousse  sur  les  multi¬ 
tudes  grouillantes  la  fleur  cocardi^re  de  I’lmperialisme.” 

In  arriving  at  this  conclusion  the  reader  will  often  find  himself  in 
strange  country.  Thus  he  will  learn  that  modern  history  is  an  antinomy 
between  the  rationalist  spirit  of  the  Jew  and  the  Protestant,  and  the 
mystic  spirit  of  the  Jesuit.  {Entre  parentheses  we  may  submit  that 
mysticism  is  entirely  a  matter  of  temperament,  and  that  the  mystic 
may  be  found  in  the  holders  of  most  creeds.  Pritnd  facie  there  would 
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8eem  to  have  been  aeldom  a  power  less  imbued  with  the  mystic  spirit 
than  was  the  cast  iron,  cut  and  dried,  organization  of  Ignatius  Loyola, 
which  in  the  seventeenth  century  waged  relentless  war  against  the 
mystic  Quietists.  The  typical  Quaker  is,  surely,  essentially  a  mystic  ; 
whom,  by  the  way,  M.  Hennebicq  seems  to  confound  with  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Puritan  and  to  believe  that  the  home  of  one  or  both  of  them  was 
New  Scotland.) 

The  most  valuable  portion  of  the  volume  is,  perhaps,  the  chapter 
which  deab  with  the  beginnings  of  English  expansion ;  the  sentences 
which  tell  of  the  great  house  of  Fugger  and  the  transference  of  Antwerp’s 
financial  supremacy  to  London  being  especially  interesting.  But  the 
time  for  English  imperialism  was  not  yet.  “  Plenty  of  money,  direction 
from  headquarters,  hegemony  at  sea — ^these  are  the  characteristics 
of  capitalism  in  its  beginnings ;  and  Holland  in  uniting  these  is  the 
first  to  undertake  the  imperial  work ;  for  soon  to  these  characteristics 
of  capitalism  will  be  added  national  pride  and  the  conviction  of  a 
moral  mission.” 

“  This  brilliant  model  of  a  Holland,  colonial  and  bourgeois,  keen 
and  rich,  the  English  keep  before -their  eyes  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  improbable  hope  of  attaining  to  it. 
This,  as  much  as  their  religious  faith,  is  the  goal  that  will  excite  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  Gleorge  Downing,  Hugh  Peters,  all  fanatics  and  all  con¬ 
nected  with  New  England.  But,  alas!  every  year  of  the  Stuarts’ 
reign  seems  to  make  their  dream  more  hopeless.  The  more  Protestant 
the  English  people  become,  the  more  the  Crown  seems  to  be  moving 
towards  Rome ;  the  more  the  middle  classes  gain  in  riches  and  import¬ 
ance,  the  more  the  Crown  throws  itself  back  on  the  territorial  aristocracy, 
the  more,  finally,  efficiency  at  sea  shows  itself  the  condition  precedent 
to  colonial  competition,  the  more  the  Crown  neglects  the  navy.”  This 
sounds  plausible ;  but,  in  fact,  it  was  the  poverty  and  not  the  will 
of  the  Stuart  kings  that  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  development 
of  English  sea-power ;  and  in  their  hearts  they  were  genuine  imperialists. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  may  agree  that  in  Cromwell,  “  the  lord  of  the 
Fens,”  imperialism  finds  its  fitting  instrument,  though  we  may  doubt 
the  importance  here  ascribed  to  Jewish  influence. 

French  imperialism  is  the  product  of  a  few  great  men,  Sully,  Richelieu, 
Colbert ;  and  with  their  departure  its  sun  sets.  But  it  has  not  lived 
in  vain.  "  There  remains  of  it  something  else,  a  work  that  is  precisely 
what  this  juridical  monarchy,  which  meant  state  socialism,  ought  to 
bequeath  to  the  world — the  naval  ordinance  of  1681.  It  raises  the 
most  beautiful  of  monuments.  Its  powerful  and  sober  classicism  is 
well  worth  the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre,  and  smacks  of  the  true  French 
imperialism.  For  there  is  something  besides  the  economic  imperialism 
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of  the  shopkeeper,  the  ledgers  of  shipbuilders  and  shipowners,  a  debit 
and  credit  account,  the  imperialism  that  we  have  found  in  Holland, 
and  shall  see  flourishing  abundantly  in  London.  There  is  an  imperialism 
of  ideas,  of  regulations,  of  systems  of  jurisprudence,  and  alas !  of 
police.  It  is  French  with  Colbert ;  just,  as  a  little  later,  as  the  Civil 
Code,  it  will  wear  the  imperial  crown.  And  if  in  its  cold  rigour  there 
is  something  in  it  of  the  Spanish  haughtiness  of  Loyola,  still  in  it,  as 
in  the  Code  NapoUon,  there  lives  an  exact  and  concrete  sense  of  the 
necessities  of  life.” 

Possibly ;  but  there  are  some  who  believe  that  mercantile  law  has 
fared  better  under  the  elastic  regime  of  judicial  decisions,  applying 
the  principles  of  the  Common  Law  to  new  needs,  than  imder  the  cast 
iron  fetters  of  a  code,  however  enUghtened;  whilst  with  regard  to 
the  administration  of  the  criminal  law,  there  are  few  who,  after  recent 
revelations,  will  allow  that  this  is  better  dealt  with  by  the  Latin  races. 
In  any  case,  the  comparison  which  M.  Hennebicq  draws  is  meaningless, 
because  the  things  compared  are  in  distimUi  materid.  According  to 
M.  Hennebicq,  the  English,  to  start  with,  a  brutal  and  dull  people, 
have  owed  their  advancement  to  foreign  inunigrants  and  to  Jewish 
finance.  “  What  a  strange  spectacle  !  Marlborough  works  for  Medina, 
Nelson  for  Emma  Hart,  Wellington  for  Rothschild !  The  hour  is 
approaching  when  one  will  see  arise  the  Anglo-Israel  Identity  Society 
the  British  Ephraim  Church  Mission ;  and  when  one  will  say  of  the 
English  royal  standard  that  it  bears  aloft  the  lion  rampant  of  Israel.” 
From  this  point  of  view  Disraeli  is  the  typical  imperialist  statesman.  In 
him  the  idealist  dreamer  and  the  genius  of  Judaism  struggle  for  mastery, 
and  the  latter  prevails.  The  purchase  by  Great  Britain  of  the  Suez 
Canal  shares  in  1875  is  a  representative  instance  of  British  imperialism. 
(Incidentally  it  is  curious  to  note  that  M.  Hennebicq  believes  that  of 
all  this  vast  imperialist  movement,  that  had  been  going  on  for  three 
centuries,  all  that  Chamberlain  seems  to  have  perceived  was  the  narrow 
interests  of  his  native  town,  Birmingham.)  “  It  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  London  Stock  Exchange  that  the  shipping  rings  and  the  cable 
bind  the  whole  world.”  “  Disraeli  is  dead  but  his  spirit  survives. 
Sidonia  (the  genius  of  Judaism),  who  himself  is  immortal,  observes, 
listens,  chuckles  and  applauds.” 

We  have  given  at  some  length  the  views  of  a  brilliant,  if  not  too 
friendly  foreigner,  on  British  imperialism.  But  the  subject  is  much 
more  complicated  than  could  be  inferred  from  reading  M.  Hennebicq’s 
volume.  There  is,  assuredly,  another  side  to  the  shield.  Just  as  in 
the  typical  imperialist,  Cecil  Rhodes,  there  was  combined  the  relentless 
strength  of  the  cjmical  financier  with  the  passionate  belief  in  a  Greater 
Britain,  as  an  outlet  for  the  crowded  areas  of  our  little  island,  so  there 
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is  another  imperialism  which  seems  hidden  to  the  gaze  of  M.  Hennebicq. 
It  is  no  sordid  hope  of  financial  gain  which  is  making  the  more  thoughtful 
among  the  younger  men,  throughout  the  empire,  to  give  their  energies 
and  their  time  to  evolving  some  scheme  of  imperial  union.  It  was 
assuredly  no  idea  connected  with  money  or  the  Stock  Exchange,  which 
caused,  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  whole  empire  to  rise  as  one  man 
to  proclaim  its  imperial  loyalty.  It  is  because — rightly  or  wrongly 
is  not  here  the  question,  or  whether  there  is  always  modesty  or  sobriety 
in  the  claim — ^hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  believe  that  the  British 
Empire  of  to-day  is  the  greatest  force  in  the  world  around  us,  making 
for  the  betterment  of  man  and  the  interests  of  civilization,  that  they 
have  shown  themselves  ready  and  willing  to  give  to  it  their  money 
and  their  lives.  Whoever  has  not  eyes  to  see  this  aspect  of  the  subject, 
assuredly,  will  never  help  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  sphinx  of  imperiab'sm. 

H.  E.  Eobbton. 

THE  OXFORD  SUR\"EY  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  Edited 
by  A.  J.  Herbertson,  M.A:,  Ph.D.,  and  O.  J.  R.  Howarth,  M.A. 
Volume  VI.  General  Survey,  [vi,  386  pp.  8vo.  14«.  net. 
University  Press.  Oxford,  1914.] 

“  The  object  of  this  series,”  says  the  preface,  “  is  to  furnish  a  survey 
of  the  British  Empire  and  its  constituent  parts  in  their  geographical 
and  allied  aspects,  together  with  their  economic,  administrative,  and 
social  conditions,  at  the  present  time.”  The  first  five  volrunes  deal  with 
the  separate  portions  of  the  Empire ;  the  sixth  discusses  problems 
common  to  all.  It  includes  : — 

1.  British  Colonial  Administration  and  its  Agencies,  by  Sir  Charles 
P.  Lucas.  2.  The  Foreign  Office  and  its  Agencies,  by  R.  M.  Barrington 
Ward.  3.  The  Legal  Problems  of  the  Empire,  by  Arthur  Page.  4.  Sum¬ 
mary  of  Imperial  History,  by  Professor  H.  E.  Egerton.  5.  Imperial 
Defence.  6.  Educational  Problems,  by  E.  B.  Sargant.  7.  ProUems 
of  Health  and  Acclimatisation,  by  F.  M.  Sandwith,  M.D.  8.  The 
Mapping  of  British  territories,  by  Colonel  C.  F.  Close.  9.  Aspects  of 
Imperial  Commerce  and  Communication,  by  0.  J.  R.  Howarth. 
10.  General  Statistics,  by  Harold  Macfarlane. 

These  essays  are  naturally  of  unequal  merit.  By  far  the  best  is  that 
by  Mr.  Sargant.  Of  the  others  that  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  the 
anonymous  contribution  on  defence,  deserve  to  be  singled  out.  Mr. 
Barrington  Ward  on  the  Foreign  Office  is  very  unsatisfactory;  the 
remainder  are  adequate,  but  not  striking. 

Among  the  many  suggestive  ideas  of  Mr.  Sargant  may  be  mentioned 
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Ills  desire  to  minimize  the  dangers  of  native  education  in  India  by  having 
the  text-books  which  treat  of  native  customs  written  in  English,  and 
those  which  treat  of  English  customs  in  the  native  tongue.  In  this  way 
the  native  student  could  in  the  one  case  concentrate  on  the  language, 
and  in  the  other  on  the  thought,  in  either  case  with  great  benefit.  The 
standardization  of  English  pronunciation  by  the  use  of  phonetics  has 
certain  difficulties  in  its  way,  but  the  idea  is  interesting,  and  offers  at 
least  a  partial  solution  of  a  real  problem.  That  teaching  is  one,  and 
that  no  impassable  ditch  should  be  dug  between  the  teachers  in  primary 
and  secondary  schools  and  the  Universities,  is  a  lesson  emphasized  by 
Mr.  Sargant  which  badly  needs  enforcing  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
Canada.  The  editor  of  the  series  has,  wisely,  made  no  attempt  at  a 
religious  survey,  but  some  of  Mr.  Sargant’s  remarks  on  the  problems 
which  it  presents  to  the  teacher  go  very  deep.  His  whole  essay  deserves 
the  highest  praise. 

Of  the  other  articles  less  need  be  said.  Mr.  Barrington  Ward  and 
Mr.  Page  seem  to  have  read  their  proofs  carelessly.  Mr.  Barrington 
Ward’s  praise  of  the  “  Odyssean  capacity  ”  of  that  “  exceptional  class 
of  men,”  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Embassies,  is  like  some 
other  statements  in  his  article,  unproved  if  not  unprovable.  Mr.  Page 
tends  to  juggle  with  the  various  meanings,  legal  and  popular,  of  the 
word  ”  Crown,”  and  when  he  does  come  down  on  one  side  of  the  fence — 
as  he  does  when  he  says,  “  It  will  be  found  upon  examination  that  the 
sources  of  imperial  patriotism  can  be  traced  in  every  instance  to  a 
feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  person  of  the  King  ” — ^he  seems  to  the  present 
reviewer  to  come  down  on  the  wrong  side  of  it. 

The  volume  suffers  from  the  lack  of  maps.  Doubtless  these  have  been 
given  in  the  other  volumes,  but  in  a  series  the  separate  parts  of  which 
are  to  be  sold  separately,  repetition  would  not  have  been  vain.  The 
striking  anonymous  article  on  defence  is  a  special  sufferer  in  this  regard. 
Detailed  descriptions  of  frontiers  and  of  strategic  railways  are  rendered 
unintelligible  by  the  lack  of  them. 

W.  L.  Grant. 

WORK  AND  WEALTH:  A  HUMAN  VALUATION.  By  J.  A. 

Hobson,  [xvi,  367  pp.  8vo.  Ss.Qd.nct.  Macmillan.  London,  1914.] 

It  may  be  owing  to  some  mental  incapacity  of  my  own  that  I  always 
find  Mr.  Hobson  a  difficult  writer  to  follow.  With  much  of  the  detail 
of  his  present  book  I  cordially  agree.  But  1  get  no  very  clear  idea  of 
whither  the  whole  thing  is  meant  to  tend.  I  think  it  is  towards  a  justi¬ 
fication  of  the  Labour  Movement  and  recent  Liberal  legislation  in  this 
country. 
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The  earlier  part  of  the  book  consists  largely  of  a  protest  against 
neglect  of  what  may  be  called  the  negative  side  of  production.  It 
is  evidently  wrong  to  measure  economic  welfare  simply  by  output  with* 
out  regard  to  what  Mr.  Hobson  calls  the  “  human  cost  ” — ^the  pain 
and  disagreeableness  of  producing  the  output.  So  far  as  regular 
economic  teaching  is  concerned,  1  should  imagine  his  protest  is  now 
belated ;  but  it  is  doubtless  true  that  there  is  a  small  school  of  “  economy 
of  high  wages  ”  theorists — particularly  strong,  I  fear,  among  the 
Christian  Social  Union — who  seem  to  think  that  the  only  remedy  for 
low  earnings  is  to  make  people  work  harder.  One  thing  I  find  lacking 
in  Hr.  Hobson’s  exposition  is  a  clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that  labour 
in  itself  is  no  curse  but  a  blessing.  Over-fatigue  and  disagreeable 
and  painful  incidents  are  “  human  cost,”  but  mere  labour  is  healthy 
and  happiness-giving.  Mr.  Hobson  would  admit  this,  I  gather,  of  exertion 
undertaken  from  artistic  and  perhaps  from  “  sporting  ”  motives,  but 
deny  it  of  ordinary  routine  labour.  This  I  believe  to  be  wrong. 
Let  any  reader  ask  himself,  honestly,  whether  he  is  not  really  the  better 
for  a  certain  amoimt  of  work  which  he  does  not  want  to  do,  but  is  obliged 
to  do.  If  he  doubts  it  in  his  Own  case  let  him  ask  others  about  him¬ 
self — ^and  ask  wives  about  their  husbands.  It  is  not  the  drudge  but 
the  artist  that  is  “  gey  ill  to  live  wi’,”  and  makes  himself  as  well  as 
others  unhappy. 

Mr.  Hobson’s  purpose,  he  tells  us  at  the  end  of  his  preface,  “  is  to 
present  a  full  and  formal  exposure  of  the  inhumanity  and  vital  waste 
of  modem  industry  by  the  close  application  of  the  best-approved 
formulas  of  individual  and  social  welfare,  and  to  indicate  the  most 
hopeful  measures  of  remedy  for  a  society  sufficiently  intelligent,  coura¬ 
geous  and  self-governing  to  apply  them.”  But  is  not  the  time  gone 
by  for  insisting  on  the  imperfections  of  the  existing  economic  order  ? 
Who  doubts  them  1  Where  are  the  believers  in  the  doctrine  that 
everything  is  as  good  as  possible  ?  Mr.  Hobson  seems  to  imagine 
himself  at  war  on  this  point  with  the  marginalists,  whose  doctrine 
he  regards  as  a  new  statement  of  the  perfection  of  economic  harmony. 
Some  of  the  Americans  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  think  that  all  must 
be  well  if  every  one  gets  the  value  of  his  contribution  to  production ; 
but  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  “  mar- 
ginalist  ”  of  the  smallest  importance  who  is  open  to  that  reproach. 
Certainly  Mr.  Wicksteed  and  Professor  Pigou,  whom  Mr.  Hobson 
often  criticises,  are  not.  There  is  on  p.  162  a  passage  in  which  a  few 
words  illustrate  admirably  the  unsatisfactory  position  which  he  occupies. 
He  admits  that  “  if  industry  were  in  fact  the  irrational,  unjust  and 
utterly  inhuman  anarchy  it  is  sometimes  represented  to  be,  it  would 
not  hold  together  for  twenty-four  hours,”  that  “  trades  and  markets 
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show  a  wonderful  intricacy  of  order  in  their  form  and  working," 
and  that  "  to  feed  the  thousands  of  mills  and  workshops  of  England 
with  a  fairly  r^ular  supply  of  coimtless  materials  drawn  from  the 
wide  world,  to  feed  the  millions  of  mouths  of  our  people  with  their 
regular  supply  of  daily  food,  are  notable  achievements  of  industrial 
order."  But  he  begins  the  next  sentence  with  the  words :  “  In  con¬ 
centrating,  as  we  must,  our  chief  thought  upon  the  disorder  of  the 
system,  the  places  where  it  fails,  and  the  damage  of  such  failure."  What 
is  the  use  of  admitting  that  a  system  is  orderly  and  notably  successful, 
if  you  immediately  afterwards  permit  yourself  to  speak  of  "  the  dis¬ 
order  of  the  system  "  ?  To  concentrate  attention  on  the  defects  of 
a  machine  is  no  doubt  quite  reasonable  for  any  one  who  wants  to 
improve  it,  provided  of  course  that  a  sufficient  general  knowledge  of 
the  machine  has  been  acquired.  But  to  talk  of  “the  disorder" 
of  a  machine  which  is  working  would  show  some  confusion. 

In  the  existing  economic  system — by  which  I  do  not  mean  only  the 
individualist  laister  faire  elements  in  it  but  the  whole  thing,  including 
the  states  and  other  institutions — the  principle  of  distribution  uxording 
to  need  is  recognized  as  the  best  in  its  immediate  effects,  but  we  do 
not  allow  it  full  application  because  we  have  a  well-founded  dread 
of  the  effect  on  production  of  a  removal  of  the  principle  of  distribution 
according  to  quantity  and  value  of  output.  Mr.  Hobson’s  subtlety 
is  well  shown  on  p.  168,  where  he  tries  to  combine  the  two  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  principles  into  one.  “  If  the  sense  of  social  service  were  stronger 
than  it  is,  a  bonus  for  extra  strength  or  skill  might  be  unnecessary. 
But,  as  human  nature  actually  stands,  this  stimulus  to  do  a  '  best ' 
that  is  better  than  the  average,  must  be  regarded  as  a  moral  *  need  ’ 
to  be  counted  for  purposes  of  remuneration  along  with  the  physiological 
needs.  Too  much  need  not  be  made  of  this  distinctively  selfish  factor. 
In  many  sorts  of  work,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  large  enough  to  claim 
recognition  in  remuneration.  But  where  it  is  important,  the  application 
of  our  needs  economy  of  distribution  must  provide  for  it.  This  ad¬ 
mission  does  not  in  the  least  invalidate  our  organic  law.  For  the 
moral  nature  of  a  man  is  as  *  natural  ’  as  his  physical  nature." 

Writing  at  what  seems  to  be  the  crisis  of  the  world-war,  I  have  no 
patience  to  examine  the  remedies  which  Mr.  Hobson  hints  at.  Like 
the  rest  of  us,  he  has  been  tinkering  at  the  parish  pump  while  the  water 
which  fed  the  well  was  being  drained  away.  In  Chapter  XVII  he  has 
little  difficulty  in  showing  that  nations  are  misconceived  as  economic 
units,  and  that  there  is  need  for  a  conscious  recognition  of  world  industry. 
But  clearly  what  we  want  before  further  progress  is  possible  is  to  put 
an  end  to  the  action  of  states  as  military  units  by  insisting  on  a  con¬ 
scious  regulation  of  the  world  which  will  destroy  international  anarchy. 
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On  this  we  must  all  coalesce,  and  drop,  until  it  is  attained,  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  minor  economic  points. 

Edwin  Cannan. 


PRODUCTION:  A  STUDY  IN  ECONOMICS.  By P. H. Castbero, 
of  Christiania,  [xvi,  382  pp.  Cr.  8vo.  5s.  net.  Allen.  London, 
1914.] 

This  is  a  cheap  edition  of  a  book  first  published  in  1907.  The  Author’s 
main  object  is  to  prove  that  producers,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  are 
the  owners  of  what  they  produce,  and  that  in  the  present  industrial 
system  the  producer  actually  receives  what  he  has  produced  or  its 
equivalent.  The  aggregate  production  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
is  therefore  identical  with  the  total  income  of  that  country.  Taking  the 
yearly  production  of  goods  in  Norway  as  being  worth  about  sevenhundred 
million  krones  he  explains  how  all  these  goods,  having  been  produced 
and  therefore  owned  by  the  Norwegians,  are  through  the  agency  of  the 
mercantile  class  distributed  among  the  Norwegians  (the  producers)  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  which  each  produces.  He  shows  in  great 
detail  the  process  by  which  the  goods  are  carried  to  the  merchants  and 
again  given  back  by  the  merchants  to  the  producers,  and  he  explains 
the  part  which  money  plays  in  this  process.  The  functions  and  value 
of  thrift  are  dealt  wi^  at  some  length.  Each  producer  takes  from  the 
merchants  his  own  share  in  goods  which  he  needs  and  which  are  probably 
not  the  goods  which  he  produces  himself.  The  majority  will  take  goods 
which  they  can  consume  at  once,  so  that  their  incomes  are  consumed  as 
they  are  received.  In  other  words,  they  spend  their  incomes  or  live  up 
to  them  and  have  nothing  left  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  minority, 
the  savers,  on  the  other  hand,  will  take  from  the  merchants  a  portion 
of  their  shares  not  in  consumable  but  in  permanent  goods — a  part  or 
share  of  a  house,  a  ship,  or  a  machine  for  producing  other  goods. 

The  saver,  therefore,  creates  the  demand  for  and  helps  to  perpetuate 
those  goods  which,  continuing  to  produce  ether  goods  or  to  meet  wants 
over  a  long  period,  contribute  very  largely  to  the  future  prosperity  of  a 
country.  The  latter  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  intricacies  of  finance 
and  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  credit  takes  the  place  of  gold. 

The  chief  value  of  the  book  lies  in  its  simple  explanation  of  the 
function  of  money,  and  for  this  purpose  alone  it  should  be  of  use  to  the 
beginner,  but  it  is  very  long  and  there  is  in  it  far  too  much  repetition. 
Many  of  the  points  raised  have  already  been  dealt  with  on  broader  lines 
in  Professor  Smart’s  Distr^mtion  of  Income. 

T.  E.  Llotd. 
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THE  ECONOMIC  ORGANIZATION  OF  ENGLAND.  By  William 
James  Ashley,  Professor  of  Commerce  in  the  University  of  Birm¬ 
ingham.  [viii,  213  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6<f.  net.  Longmans. 
London,  1914.] 

This  admirable  little  book  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered 
by  Professor  Ashley  at  Hamburg  in  1912.  All  students  of  economic 
history  will  have  read  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  it  is  also  to  be 
warmly  commended  to  the  general  reader,  who  cannot  fail  to  be 
attracted  by  Professor  Ashley’s  clear  and  concise  summary  and  by 
his  power  of  correlating  economics  with  other  branches  of  the  national 
life. 

Agriculture  and  industry  are  the  two  threads  of  which  the  economic 
life  of  a  nation  is  made  up.  They  intertwine  and  support  one  another, 
but  they  are  fundamentally  distinct  and  appeal  to  difEerent  types  of 
character  and  are  at  home  in  different  surroundings.  No  nation  can 
afford  to  allow  either  to  be  strangled  by  the  other,  as  we  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize.  Professor  Ashley  traces  the  history  of  English  agri¬ 
culture  from  the  Manor  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  history  of 
English  industry  from  the  Craft  Gild  of  the  fourteenth,  up  to  modern 
times,  and  the  two  threads  are  kept  distinct  throughout  while  at  the 
same  time  their  mutual  interdependence  is  made  clear.  He  begins 
with  agriculture,  because  England  was  mainly  an  agricultural  country 
until  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  also  because  the 
agrarian  development  of  England  has  been  unique  in  western  Europe.” 
The  peculiarity  of  modem  English  conditions  he  finds  to  consist  not 
merely  in  the  fact  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  land  is  in  the  hands 
of  comparatively  few  owners,  but  also  in  *'  the  threefold  division  of 
agricultural  interests  ”  between  landlords,  tenant  farmers,  and  la¬ 
bourers.  “Hardly  anywhere  on  the  Continent  can  one  find  on  the 
same  land  all  three  classes,  each  participating,  as  in  England,  in  the 
task  of  production.”  Outside  England  a  large  proportion  of  the  land 
is  occupied  by  peasant  proprietors  or  small  tenant  farmers,  who  repre¬ 
sent  (with  a  difference)  the  serfs  who  cultivated  the  soil  all  over  western 
and  central  Europe  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries :  in  England 
this  class  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  break  with  the  past 
is  in  this  respect  complete.  On  the  other  hand,  the  modem  English 
system,  of  which  the  “  squire  ”  of  the  village  has  been  “  the  character¬ 
istic  figure  for  a  couple  of  centuries,  if  not  longer,”  grew  out  of  the 
manorial  system,  and  hence  England  “  may  be  not  inaptly  described  as 
more  feudal  to-day  than  France  or  Germany.”  The  process  by  which  the 
lord  of  the  manor  became  gradually  transmogrified  into  the  modern 
squire  is  brought  out  with  admirable  clearness.  There  was  a  progressive 
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“transition  from  a  condition  of  things  in  which  economic  relations 
take  the  form  of  services  and  payments  in  kind  to  one  in  which  they 
take  the  form  of  payments  in  money,”  and  Professor  Ashley  draws 
attention  to  the  impulse  which  was  given  to  this  tendency  by  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  Reformation  and  the  Puritan  ideal  which  was 
“  an  expression  of  individualism.”  As  time  went  on,  the  old  aristocracy 
disappeared,  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  the  phenomenon  appeared, 
chiefly  in  the  eighteenth  century,  of  large  landed  estates  acquired 
mainly  by  purchase  with  money  made  in  trade  or  commerce.  The 
owners  of  these,  nevertheless,  owing  to  certain  peculiar  conditions, 
social  and  political,  which  obtained  in  England,  were  able  to  assume 
the  position  originally  held  by  the  old  lords  of  the  manors,  and  in  some 
respects  even  to  strengthen  it.  The  most  important  of  these  peculiar 
conditions  was  the  English  system  of  local  self-government  and  the 
unique  position  held  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace.  It  is  an  interesting 
story,  and  the  study  of  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  anyone  who 
wants  to  understand  the  England  of  to-day. 

In  the  history  of  industry  Professor  Ashley  distinguishes  four  stages. 
In  the  first  there  are  no  professional  craftsmen  at  all,  and  “  industry  ” 
is  carried  on  by  the  family  group  to  supply  its  own  needs.  Then 
professional  craftsmen  appear,  who  are  primarily  weavers  or  smiths, 
etc. :  this  is  the  gild  or  handicraft  stage.  Next  we  get  the  advent 
of  commercial  middlemen,”  who  act  as  intermediaries  between  the 
isolated  producers  and  the  purchasers.  Finally,  there  come  machinery 
and  production  on  a  large  scale  which  are  characteristic  of  the  factory 
system.  I  can  only  select  two  points  which  may  serve  to  indicate 
the  breadth  of  Professor  Ashley’s  point  of  view  and  the  suggestiveness 
of  his  method  of  treatment. 

He  warns  us  against  regarding  the  Industrial  Revolution  of  the 
eighteenth  century  as  a  sort  of  economic  and  social  cataclysm.  It 
“  did  but  carry  further,  though  on  a  far  greater  scale  and  with  far 
greater  rapidity,  changes  which  had  been  proceeding  long  before.”  Its 
characteristic  feature  was  the  appearance  of  the  factory  :  the  capital¬ 
istic  spirit  had  been  at  work  since  the  days  of  the  Tudors.  This  is  no 
doubt  true,  and  needed  to  be  said.  At  the  same  time  it  could  hardly  be 
denied  that  the  effects  of  the  new  system  upon  the  whole  life  of  the 
country  were  incomparably  greater  than  those  which  have  been  produced 
by  any  other  economic  change. 

And  as  to  the  present  position  and  the  hope  of  the  future.  The 
evolution  of  capitalism  is  proceeding  “in  accordance  with  its  own 
internal  laws.”  It  is  marked  in  England  by  the  same  characteristics 
which  distingiiish  it  in  other  man\ifacturing  countries ;  and  these 
characteristics,  we  are  told,  are  four: — Concentration,  Integration, 
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Combination,  and  Collective  Action.  “  Society  ia  feeling  its  way, 
with  painful  steps,  towards  a  corporate  organization  of  industry  on 
the  side  alike  of  employers  and  employed ;  to  be  the  more  harmoniously, 
let  us  hope,  associated  together — with  the  State  alert  and  intelligent 
in  the  background  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  community.”  Com¬ 
plete  individualism  and  complete  socialism  are  both  pronounced  to 
be  impossible,  “  for  the  egoistic  sentiment  is  as  permanent  an  element 
in  human  nature  as  the  social.” 

L.  V.  Lesteb-Garland. 

THEORIE,  GESCHICHTE  UND  PRAXIS  DER  KONSUMENTEN- 

ORGANISATION.  Von  Dr.  V.  Totomianz,  Professor  an  der 

Universitat  Moskau.  [280  pp.  Large  8vo.  7  Marks.  Prager. 

Berlin,  1914.] 

Professor  Totomianz  is  one  of  the  most  strenuous  pioneers  of  Co-opera¬ 
tion  in  Russia,  whose  people — predisposed  to  co-operative  practices 
by  nature,  as  all  Slavs  are,  and  standing  very  much  in  need  of  the 
material  and  educational  benefits  which  Co-operation  can  ensure — 
are  now  actively  bestirring  themselves  to  acclimatize  it  among  them¬ 
selves.  Not  that  there  has  not  heretofore  been  plenty  of  “  Co-operation  ” 
in  Russia.  But  it  has  in  the  main  been  Government-made  and  State- 
aided  to  a  degree  which  may  readily  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that 
at  the  time  when  Russia  counted  about  as  many  co-operative  credit 
societies  as  did  India,  a  twelvemonth  ago,  namely,  something  over 
twelve  thousand,  in  the  place  of  the  £750,000  or  so  of  State  advances 
debited  to  poor  rayat  societies,  Russian  moujik  societies  were  indebted 
to  their  government,  according  to  one  account,  in  as  much  as  £11,000,000, 
according  to  another,  in  even  £19,000,000.  Professor  Totomianz 
and  his  fellow  pioneers  are  eager  to  get  rid  of  such  Government  begrand- 
mothering  and  to  put  Co-operation  upon  its  own  legs,  as  well  as  to 
multiply  its  agencies  and  greatly  stimulate  its  action.  In  this  respect 
they  have  already  accomplished  something,  and  the  support  given 
to  that  view  at  the  two  Co-operative  Congresses  thus  far  held  (the 
first  in  1908),  is  distinctly  encouraging.  Russia  is  at  the  present  time 
making  truly  wonderful  progress  in  the  systematic  regeneration  of 
its  rural  institutions.  It  has,  as  a  Russian  writer  has  only  quite  recently 
remarked,  already  become  a  totally  different  “  Russia  ”  from  that 
which  the  world  knew  ten  years  ago.  In  that  risorgimento  Co-operation 
promises  to  play  a  very  conspicuous  part.  And  it  is  extremely  interest¬ 
ing  to  read  what  P^fessor  Totomianz,  who  is  admirably  informed 
upon  this  point,  has  to  say  upon  the  advance  in  distributive  co-operation 
thus  far  effected. 

He  has  naturally  turned  to  distributive  co-operation  first,  although 
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it  maj  be  questioned  whether  in  Russia  of  all  countries  co-operative  credit 
is  not  more  urgently  needed,  simply  because  in  the  countries  by  whose 
ce-operators  the  author  has  allowed  himself  to  be  led — more  particularly 
the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Switzerland — distribution  is 
habitually  given  out  as  the  first  thing  needful.  The  book  here  reviewed 
was  originaUy  written  in  Russian,  for  Russians  and  for  use  in  Russia. 
The  German  edition,  for  which  the  author  has  acted  as  his  own  trans¬ 
lator,  was  only  an  afterthought.  As  a  matter  of  coiirse  the  professor 
holds  up  the  successes  achieved  in  other  countries  as  examples  for  his 
own  countrymen.  On  such  ground,  it  must  be  owned,  he  has  not 
achieved  quite  the  same  success  as  when  dealing  with  matters  within 
his  own  ken,  simply  because,  accepting  too  readily  ex  parte  evidence, 
he  has  allowed  himself  to  be  led  into  statements  not  quite  fair  to  the 
co-operators  not  consulted  and  giving  a  one-sided  representation  of 
things.  In  matters  of  other  co-operators’  organization,  as  the  author 
will  discover  when  pursuing  his  studies  further,  no  partisan  co-operator 
is  to  be  trusted.  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  regretted  that  Professor  Totomianz 
should  have  allowed  his  informants’  views  to  be  reflected  in  the  very 
choice  of  his  title,  “  Eonsumentenorganisation,”  which,  going  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  ordinary  co-operation,  in  itself  reveals  the  ambi¬ 
tious  object  pursued  by  what  is  called  abroad  the  “  modem  ”  school 
of  co-operation.  “  Konsumvereinsorganisation  ”  would  have  been  at 
once  more  comprehensive  and  truer  to  his  own  aim.  For  Professor 
Totomianz  is  not  at  all,  as  he  himself  shows,  of  the  political-co-operative 
persuasion  of  those  whom  he  has  nevertheless  accepted  as  guides.  He 
does  not  by  any  means  desire  to  make  wholesale  societies  supreme  and 
subordinate  Production  and  all  other  forms  of  Co-operation  to  Distri¬ 
bution.  Indeed,  with  rather  amusing  naivete  he  directly  censures  his 
teachers  for  doing  what  we  older  stagers  are  aware  that  they  do  of  set 
purpose.  But,  in  drawing  exclusively  upon  these  one-sided  sources, 
he  lays  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  unintentional  misrepresentation. 
There  is  other,  and  older,  and  less  political,  distributive  co-operation 
in  Germany  and  Austria  than  that  led  by  Herr  von  Elm  and  Dr. 
Earpeles.  And  once  more,  in  Switzerland,  there  are  more  threads  in 
the  co-operative  cord  than  those  which  his  very  much  pro  domo  pleading 
German  mentor — who,  by  the  bye,  in  the  International  Co-operative 
Alliance  objected  to  the  recognition  of  Slavs — vouchsafes  to  notice. 
He  omits  all  reference  to  the  meritorious  pioneers  Walras  and  Pictet, 
true  followers  of  the  Rochdale  school,  who  in  the  French  cantons  broke 
first  ground  and  erected  an  organization  which  has  endured.  And  in 
respect  of  France  he  appears  inclined  to  assign  to  the  victorious  Socialists, 
whose  remarkable  successes  have  compelled  the  other  side  to  seek 
alliance  with  them,  only  the  second  place,  when  in  truth  it  is  due  to 
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their  vigorous  action  and  practical  service  that  French  distributive 
co-operation  has  entered  into  a  new,  promising  phase.  All  these  matters 
want  to  be  studied  on  the  spot  and  with  an  unprejudiced  mind. 

Looking  beyond  the  pages  of  this  book,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
Professor  Totomianz,  indefatigable  as  he  is  in  the  cause  of  Co-operation, 
is  now  busily  engaged  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  Co-operative  Credit, 
for  which  his  country  offers  a  truly  ideal  operating  ground.  One  may 
in  truth  hope  that  in  his  further  pioneering  Professor  Totomianz  may 
prove  richly  successful. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  WORK  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS.  By  L.  G. 

Chiozza  Money,  M.P.  [xvii,  302  pp.  8vo.  6«.  net.  Fisher 

Unwin.  London,  1914.] 

The  first  two  essays  in  this  book  are  entitled  “  Poverty  of  Produc¬ 
tion  ”  and  “  The  Future  of  Work.”  Mr.  Money  begins  with  a  vigorous 
onslaught  upon  the  present  industrial  system,  and  then  proceeds  to 
tell  us  how  very  different  things  would  be  if  industry  were  organized 
in  accordance  with  the  conception  of  “  The  Great  State.”  Our  record 
BO  far,  according  to  him,  “  is  one  not  of  success,  but  of  ignominious 
failure.”  “Rubbish-making  is  our  largest  industry.”  Science  and 
invention  have  put  us  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  produce  with 
the  utmost  ease  all  that  is  required  to  supply  our  whole  population 
with  what  it  needs,  and  yet  a  large  proportion  of  us  have  to  go  without. 
About  five  hours’  work  a  day  ought  to  give  all  of  us  all  that  we  want. 
And  competition  and  coxnmercialism  are  at  the  bottom  of  it.  “  Obser¬ 
vation  shows  us  that,  almost  in  its  entirety,  the  ceaselessly  moving 
city  crowd  is  composed  of  non-producers.”  Of  course  he  has  no  difficulty 
in  proving  that  our  present  system  of  distribution  is  often  appallingly 
wasteful :  that  the  difference  between  the  price  paid  to  the  actual 
producer  and  the  price  paid  by  the  retail  consumer  is  sometimes  greater 
than  the  original  cost  of  production :  that  this  fact  has  a  depressing 
effect  upon  wages. 

And  the  proposed  remedy  is  the  “  Great  State  ”  in  which  “  the  whole 
of  its  adult  population  will  be  organized  to  produce  a  minimum  standard 
of  life,  expressed  by  the  output  and  distribution  of  the  material  products 
and  services  necessary  to  its  maintenance.”  Each  citizen  will  have 
a  certain  amount  of  professional  work  beyond  which  he  will  “owe 
no  duty  to  the  State,”  but  will  be  free  to  develop  any  tastes  he  may 
happen  to  possess  as  an  amateur.  Poets,  painters,  writers,  philosophers, 
and  others  “who  now  escape  from  legit.'mate  labour”  will  cease  to 
be  paid  for  their  work.  The  underlying  assumption  is  that  the  majority 
of  mankind,  if  provided  with  abundant  food,  clothes,  and  leisure,  and 
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relieved  from  the  necessity  of  strenuous  competitive  exertion  will  adapt 
themselves  to  the  new  circumstances,  and  manifest  an  appreciation 
of  the  virtues  of  contentment  and  a  thirst  for  culture  such  as  they 
have  never  displayed  in  the  past. 

Such  Utopian  schemes  are  based  upon  two  errors — upon  an  under¬ 
estimate  and  an  overestimate  of  the  possibilities  of  human  nature.  They 
hold  up  an  ideal  which,  if  it  were  ever  realizable,  would  be  quite 
inadequate  to  satisfy  the  instincts  and  aspirations  of  anything  but 
humdrum  respectability.  Material  comfort  and  ease  are  good  as  far 
as  they  go  :  laborious  days  and  strenuous  effort  are  better.  There  is 
a  noble  instinct  of  unrest  which  would  act  as  a  solvent  to  any  society 
based  upon  such  foundations.  There  is  also  another  species  of  unrest, 
and  an  ignoble  one.  Constructors  of  ideal  schemes  are  apt,  in  their 
honourable  enthusiasm,  to  ignore  the  seamy  side  of  human  nature. 
You  may  brush  the  existence  of  evil  contemptuously  aside  as  a  theo¬ 
logical  dogma,  but  the  fact  stares  the  historian  in  the  face,  and  the 
statesman  and  the  man  of  affairs  take  it  for  granted.  The  powers 
of  good  and  the  powers  of  evil  both  render  impossible  the  realization 
or  the  perpetuation  of  a  self-comidacent  equilibrium  in  human  affairs. 
Mr.  Money  does  not  realize  the  magnitude  or  the  complexity  of  the 
problem  which  he  so  light-heartedly  imagines  himself  to  have  solved. 

The  limitations  of  the  industrial  point  of  view  are  apparent  in  other 
essays  in  this  volume.  In  Mr.  Money’s  eyes  the  one  great  gift  of  nature 
to  this  country  is  coal,  and  that  fact  b  held  to  settle  our  destiny.  Agri¬ 
culture  will  play  a  continually  decreasing  role,  and  the  main  use  of  the 
land  is  to  provide  sites  for  factories  and  dwellings  for  an  industrial 
population  of  all  classes.  The  rehabilitation  of  agriculture  and  coimtry 
life  is  “an  idle  dream.”  The  variations  of  agricultural  wages  are 
attributed  to  the  “  supreme  influence  ”  of  the  proximity  or  absence 
of  coal. 

For  the  rest  Mr.  Money  writes  in  his  usual  attractive  way,  and 
wdelds  statistics  with  his  usual  skill,  and  even  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  him  will  read  this  collection  of  essays  with  interest  and  profit, 
for  there  is  much  that  is  useful  and  suggestive. 

L.  V.  Lester-Garland. 

INTERPRETATIONS  AND  FORECASTS.  A  Study  of  Survivals 
and  Tendencies  in  Contemporary  Society.  By  Victor  Branford, 
M.A.  [424  pp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net.  Duckworth.  London,  1914.] 

The  book  before  us  in  no  way  claims  to  be  a  systematic  treatise  on 
sociology.  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  collection  of  papers 
addressed  on  various  occasions  to  divers  audiences  in  order  to  serve 
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some  momentary  purpose  in  a  sociological  propaganda.  Accordingly 
the  treatment  of  the  subject-matter  is  necessarily  unequal,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  theme  lacks  continuity,  and  repetitions  are  to  some  extent 
inevitable.  For  all  that,  the  author’s  main  purpose  is  sufficiently 
clear,  namely  to  illustrate  the  various  ways  in  which  sociological  prob¬ 
lems  may  be  approached,  and  to  show  how  they  all  converge  on  certain 
central  truths  which  rest  upon  an  evolutionary  basis,  both  as  to  prin¬ 
ciples  and  method.  All  this  is  worked  out  by  him  in  an  attractive  and 
forcible  style,  which  cannot  fail  to  command  the  interest  of  the  reader, 
and  to  provide  him  with  abundant  material  for  careful  consideration. 

In  Mr.  Branford’s  opinion,  the  most  notable  fact  in  regard  to  the 
study  of  sociology  is  the  recent  introduction  of  Eugenics  and  Civics 
into  the  very  centre  of  the  sociological  field,  by  which  it  is  provided 
with  a  concrete  basis  and  a  definite  objective,  as  well  as  an  orderly 
method  on  which  to  invite  the  full  contributory  co-operation  of  biological 
and  physical  workers,  who,  as  a  body,  have  hitherto  held  aloof  from  the 
subject.  “  With  the  Gospel,”  he  says,  “  of  a  Good  Race  and  the  City 
Beautiful  the  science  may  at  length  claim  to  have  completed  its  circle.” 
He  considers  that  the  City,  with  the  concrete  realities  of  its  municipal, 
industrial,  educational,  religious,  and  social  life,  is  the  natural  unit  of 
social  endeavour;  and  that,  until  recent  years,  the  idea  of  the  City 
has  been  far  too  much  subordinated  to  that  of  the  State  as  the  supreme 
political  entity,  thereby  robbing  the  former  of  much  of  its  rightful 
freedom  and  independence  as  well  as  curtailing  the  dignity  of  civic 
service. 

The  plan  of  the  book  renders  a  detailed  review  impracticable  within 
the  limits  of  space  here  available,  but  a  few  brief  notes  on  the  final 
chapter  will  probably  suffice  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  its  nature  and  scope. 
The  author  dates  the  birth  of  practical  sociology  from  the  establishment 
of  the  Oxford  University  Settlement  in  London  in  1883,  which  he 
describes  as  ”  a  veritable  re-birth  of  the  Franciscan  spirit,”  marking  an 
advance  from  the  cloisters  of  thought  into  the  work-a-day  world. 
The  need  of  fuller  investigation  into  social  conditions  together  with 
the  study  of  their  causes  soon  became  evident,  of  which  the  classic 
work  of  Charles  Booth  and  the  formation  of  various  culture-groups 
such  as  the  Christian  Social  Union  furnish  illustrations.  This  stage  of 
sociological  development,  characterized  by  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the 
association  of  citizenship  with  studentship,  is  described — still  keeping 
to  monastic  metaphor — as  the  Benedictine  phase. 

But  Mr.  Branford  contends  that  this  is  not  enough.  Sociological 
workers,  he  says,  must  be  something  more  than  social  Franciscans, 
and  must  also  transcend  the  Benedictine  tradition.  Their  aim  should 
approximate  rather  to  that  of  the  Dominicans  by  striving  to  harmonize 
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their  experience  with  the  foremost  learning  of  the  age,  since  the  first 
Dominican  groups  were,  by  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  founder,  moored 
alongside  the  Universities.  To  the  University  he  would  commit  the 
task  of  collecting,  assessing,  transmitting,  developing,  and  unifying 
our  whole  spiritual  heritage  of  ideas,  and  ideals ;  since,  with  all  its 
defects,  it  most  fully  approximates  to  a  comprehensive  trusteeship 
of  culture.  All  this  sounds  rather  too  academic  for  practical  purposes ; 
but,  as  Mr.  Branford  points  out,  a  good  deal  is  being  done  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  in  various  coimtries  with  promising  and  excellent  results.  Reference 
is  justly  made  to  the  valuable  work  done  by  Prof.  Geddes  of  Edinburgh 
University  with  his  “  Town  and  Gown  Association,”  and  the  “  Outlook 
Tower  ”  which  he  has  planted  on  Castle  Hill — a  new  type  of  institution 
which  has  received  international  recognition  as  a  sociological  observatory, 
a  laboratory  of  synthesis,  and  a  citadel  of  concerted  action. 

Our  present  great  need,  according  to  our  author,  is  to  bring  the 
sociologist  (trained  as  above)  into  working  contact  with  the  social 
reformer.  The  science  of  the  former  is  often  so  indefinite,  abstract, 
and  so  void  of  human  reference  that  it  is  practically  sterile ;  while  the 
outlook  of  the  latter  is  often  so  narrow  and  parochial,  and  his  experience 
so  unrelated,  that  the  results  of  his  work  are  small  and  poor  out  of  all 
relation  to  the  time,  labour,  and  money  expended  upon  it.  Each  of 
these  groups  is  the  natural  complement  of  the  other,  and  no  pains 
should  be  spared  to  bring  about  their  effective  co-operation.  The 
interpretations  and  forecasts  so  liberally  provided  and  so  picturesquely 
described  by  Mr.  Branford  should  help  to  indicate  the  most  hopeful 
directions  which  efforts  of  this  kind  should  take. 

A.  H.  Cakter. 

LABOR  AND  ADMINISTRATION.  By  John  R.  Commons, 

Professor  of  Political  Elconomy,  Wisconsin,  [vii,  431  pp.  8vo. 

Is.  net.  Macmillan.  New  York,  1913.] 

This  book  is  of  composite  origin,  consisting  as  it  does  of  various 
pamphlets  and  articles  thrown  together  in  book  form.  These  are  taken 
from  periodicals  of  the  last  ten  years,  one  being  even  earlier,  and  some 
are  summaries  of  the  results  of  investigation,  while  others  are  dis¬ 
cussions  of  methods.  Thus  they  vary  in  style  as  well  as  in  date,  and 
have  no  cohesion  except  that  given  by  the  recurrence  of  the  subject 
indicated  by  the  title.  Yet  certain  principles  can  be  traced  throughout 
all  the  articles,  and  they  contain  much  that  is  of  special  interest,  partly 
because  they  represent  a  modem  phase  of  political  idealism,  and  partly 
because  they  demonstrate  the  application  of  expert  economic  theory 
to  actual  industrial  problems.  They  are  full  of  vitality  and  optimism, 
yet  at  the  same  time  they  deal  with  the  prosaic  details  of  material 
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life.  The  author  writes  with  the  experience  of  one  who  has  himself 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  scientific  investigation  of  social  conditions ; 
but,  even  in  the  midst  of  details,  he  never  loses  sight  of  the  democratic 
ideal. 

In  spite  of  their  variety,  the  majority  of  these  essays  may  be  divided 
into  two  main  groups,  containing  respectively  those  that  describe 
the  principles  of  “  constructive  research,”  as  exemplified  in  the  experi¬ 
ments  tried  at  Wisconsin,  and  those  that  give  separate  accounts  of 
Trade-Unionism  in  certain  industries. 

The  first  of  these  groups  explains  “utilitarian  idealism”  from 
several  points  of  view.  The  author  examines  the  work  done  by  the 
Wisconsin  Commission,  and  in  this  connexion  discusses  the  function 
of  the  economic  theorist  in  providing  a  basis  for  social  reform.  These 
essays  are  clear  and  even  eloquent.  The  existence  of  an  employing 
class  is  postulated,  but  a  way  is  sought  for  a  mutual  forbearance  which 
should  be  in  the  interests  of  all.  Such  a  way  can  only  be  found  by 
means  of  expert  research. 

The  special  accounts  illustrate  the  development  of  trade  unionism, 
but  they  are  weighted  with  local  detail,  and  the  thread  of  reasoning 
is  not  so  clear.  Yet  they  contain  much  that  is  valuable.  Thus  the 
sketch  of  labour  movements  in  America  from  1840  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  career  of  Horace  Greeling,  while  the  history  of  shoemakers’ 
Unions  is  carried  back  to  1648,  and  is  given  as  t3rpical  of  others. 
Elsewhere  the  evolution  of  association  among  the  longshoremen  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  among  the  orchestral  musicians  is  fully  related. 
It  may  be  questioned  how  far  the  requirements  of  artists  can  be  met 
by  trade  unions,  and  whether  it  is  possible  to  limit  their  aesthetic 
production,  but  here  they  are  considered  in  their  character  of  wage- 
earners.  Other  articles  in  this  group  treat  of  the  Pittsburg  workers, 
and  of  municipal  labour,  also  of  the  proposed  exclusion  of  non-unionists, 
and  the  “  closed  shop  ”  controversy. 

Outside  these  two  groups  there  are  some  additional  articles  which 
can  hardly  be  put  under  either  head.  One  of  these  contains  a  detailed 
scheme  for  improving  housing  by  a  system  of  scheduling  the  minimum 
requirements  of  a  home,  after  organised  inspection.  In  this  way  it 
is  sought  to  establish  a  standard  of  efficiency  based  upon  scientific 
research,  and  expressed  in  exact  terms,  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  system  could  be  fully  applied,  but  it 
might  be  useful  in  a  preliminary  investigation,  and  for  negative  criticism 
of  housing  conditions.  Another  short  chapter  deals  with  protective 
duties,  not  on  their  general  merits,  but  merely  from  one  aspect,  that  is 
their  relation  to  labour  conditions.  It  would  have  been  interesting 
to  have  a  discussion  of  the  whole  question,  but  this  does  not  come  within 
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the  scope  of  the  book,  and  the  author  onlj  inquires  how  far  the  results 
of  protection  can  be  made  to  benefit  the  actual  workers.  The  question 
of  “  blind  alley  ”  employments  u  the  subject  of  another  short  essay, 
and  the  advisability  of  connecting  some  form  of  employment  burean 
with  every  school. 

Certain  leading  ideas  mn  through  the  whole  book  in  spite  of  its 
diversity.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  reminded  at  every  step  of  the 
characteristics  of  American  conditions  as  compared  with  those  of 
Europe,  especially  those  relating  to  immigration,  political  methods, 
and  trust  problems.  Then,  again,  the  author  constantly  recurs  to 
the  position  of  labour  as  a  class.  He  emphasizes  the  fact  that  employers 
are  interested  directly  in  production,  while  the  part  of  employees 
is  to  control  distribution  ;  and  that  no  system  of  “  co-operation  ” — 
taken  in  its  narrow  sense — can  remove  the  difference  between  them. 
It  is  this  fact  that  makes  it  necessary  at  times  for  labourers  to  restrict 
production,  in  order  to  secure  tolerable  conditions  of  labour,  and  a  due 
share  of  the  whole  produce  for  themselves.  The  two  classes  must 
recognize  each  other ;  and  the  balance  between  them  must  be  main¬ 
tained,  while  the  function  of  the  economist  is  to  ascertain,  by  scientifik; 
investigation,  the  basis  of  efi5ciency. 

These  ideas  have  so  much  interest  that  it  is  desirable  for  Professor 
Commons  to  express  them  again,  not  only  in  a  collection  of  articles 
like  these,  but  in  a  form  which  will  reach  a  greater  number  of  readers. 

M.  W.  Middleton. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  HERBERT  SPENCER’S  SYNTHETIC 

PHILOSOPHY.  By  Alfred  W.  Tillett.  [zviii,  177  pp. 

8vo.  6«.  net.  King.  London,  1914.] 

Spencer’s  Synthetic  Philosophy,  as  Mr.  Tillett  says  truly,  is  embodied 
in  ten  massive  volumes,  each  of  which  deals  with  a  wide  range  of 
subjects.  “  To  the  question  :  ‘  What  is  it  all  about  ?  ’  a  satisfactory 
reply  is  not  to  be  found :  .  .  .  one  volume  after  another  might  be 
glanced  at,  or  even  carefully  read,  and  no  idea  whatever  obtained  as 
to  Spencer’s  aim.”  Mr.  Tillett  therefore  sets  out  to  guide  the  student 
through  the  labyrinth  of  the  synthetic  philosophy.  This  he  does  by 
means  of  copious  quotations  from  the  ten  massive  volumes,  from  the 
Autobiography,  and  from  the  Appendix  on  “  The  Filiation  of  Ideas  ” 
in  Dr.  Duncan’s  Life  and  Letters  of  Herbert  Spencer. 

Enthusiasm  is  a  good  quality  in  a  guide,  but  indiscriminate  enthu¬ 
siasm  is  apt  to  fail  in  its  object,  and  to  be  wearisome  rather  than  stimu- 
latmg.  The  phrases  :  This  wonderful  condensation  of  knowledge  ” 
(p.  xii) ;  “  a  wonderful  document  ”  (p.  10) ;  “  the  most  perfect  reason¬ 
ing  ”  (p.  143) ;  “  absolutely  unique  ”  (p.  vi),  and  the  anecdote  on 
VoL.  XXIV.— No.  4.  2  I 
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p.  17,  are  indicative  of  Mr.  Tillett’s  uncritical  attitude.  However,  the 
book  is  mainly  a  guide,  not  a  criticism,  and  as  such  it  will  be  found 
extremely  useful  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  study  Spencer  at  first  hand. 

There  are  two  points  which  might,  with  advantage,  be  attended  to 
in  a  future  edition :  (a)  the  edition  referred  to,  and  the  page  from 
which  the  extract  is  taken,  should  accompany  each  quotation ;  (5)  a 
list  of  the  chief  books  dealing  with  the  synthetic  philosophy  (including 
the  details  of  their  publication),  would  be  helpful  to  students. 

L.  H.  Green. 

INDIAN  CURRENCY  AND  FINANCE.  By  J.  M.  Keynes,  [vui, 
263  pp.  8vo.  6«.  net.  Macmillan.  London,  1913.] 

This  book  ought  to  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  recent  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  same  subject,  of  which  Commission  the 
author  was  a  member.  The  proposition  on  which  the  Gold  Exchange 
Standard  depends,  that  gold  as  a  local  Indian  currency  would  be  wasteful 
and  would  lessen  stability  of  exchange,  is  accepted  by  the  Commission. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  impression  which  is  left  by  a  study  of 
the  system  so  lucidly  expounded  by  Mr.  Kejmes  is  rather  one  of  ingenuity 
than  of  sureness.  The  keeping  of  the  rupee,  which  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  silver  but  as  an  artificial  “  silverine,”  in  a  constant  relation  to  gold 
as  its  bullion  value,  by  measures  for  selling  exchange  either  way,  is  a 
policy  which  can  be  made  intelligible,  as  Mr.  Keynes  shows ;  whether 
it  can  be  made  permanently  workable  depends  also  on  certain  factors 
of  credit  which  it  is  more  difficult  for  economic  analysis  to  reach,  since 
they  lie  in  the  habits  and  disposition  of  the  people,  and  we  have  still 
only  a  short  history  of  Indian  finance  on  this  plan.  Mr.  Keynes  at 
any  rate  writes  with  great  conviction,  and  allows  himself  such  strong 
phrases  as  the  “  prevention  ”  of  gold  from  entering  freely  into  currency 
in  India.  He  claims  that,  except  for  Egypt,  there  is  really  no  “  gold 
currency”  anywhere,  since  England  has  freed  herself  by  cheques, 
and  other  countries  are  in  a  similar  evolution.  But  might  it  not  be 
replied  that  a  gold  currency  means,  not  the  preponderance  of  gold, 
but  its  use  to  an  extent  which  makes  it  sufficiently  fainiliar  as  coinage 
to  be  the  visible  basis  of  the  system  ?  and  will  a  people,  as  distinct 
from  financial  experts,  trust  a  token  which  is  not  kept  in  some  degree 
of  familiar  contact  with  its  standard  ?  Experience  is  still  fairly  short ; 
and  we  are  led  back  by  Mr.  Keynes’  reasoning  to  some  quite  original 
questions  in  currency,  on  which  his  analysis  would  make  us  revise 
traditional  ideas.  But  there  is  no  question  of  the  fascination  of  the 
study  as  he  presents  it,  or  of  his  complete  mastery  of  the  intricate 
details  of  the  last  twenty  years  of  Indian  financial  administration. 
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Mr.  Keynes  points  out  that  the  present  system  has  developed  by 
drift  rather  than  by  choice,  and  that  indeed  a  gold  currency  was  the 
original  idea.  What  has  in  fact  developed  is  the  placing  of  gold  in  the 
position  of  international  currency,  and  this  is  maintained  by  matters 
of  understanding  and  notification.  He  believes  that  there  is  now  room 
to  fix  things  more  definitely  by  legislation.  The  centre  of  his  argiunent 
against  gold  as  an  Indian  currency  is  in  Chapter  lY.  The  chapter  on 
the  Reserves  is  notable  for  its  free  and  confident  handling  of  this  side 
of  the  problem,  and  for  the  administrative  conclusion  which  he  reaches. 
The  power  of  the  Government  to  lend  in  India,  on  what  he  calls  “  pros¬ 
perity  advances,”  after  the  safe  gold  reserve  of  forty  millions  is  reached, 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  proposal  for  a  central  bank,  toward 
which  Treasury  loans  are  an  interim  step. 

I  venture  the  suggestion  that,  in  a  future  edition  of  this  book,  Mr. 
Keynes  should  bring  prices  and  the  direct  balance  of  trade  out  of  the 
dormant  position  which  they  hold  in  his  present  work.  Mental 
reference  to  them  is  sometimes  needed  for  a  full  understanding  of  his 
argument ;  and  students  would  be  grateful  if,  in  a  standard  book 
such  as  this,  the  full  dynamics  of  the  exchange  were  brought  forward. 

D.  H.  Macoregor. 

LA  VALEUR  DE  LA  TERRE  EN  FRANCE.  Par  Pierre  Caziot, 
Inspecteur  Principal  du  Credit  Foncier  de  France.  [450  pp. 
12mo.  5  francs.  Baillihre.  Paris,  1914.] 

This  little  volume,  excellent  in  its  way,  has  caused  something  of  a 
sensation  in  France.  What  is  likely  to  commend  it  more  particularly 
to  English  readers  is  that  it  gives,  in  small  compass,  an  admirable 
picture  of  agricultural  France,  separately  reviewed  in  its  various  parts. 
To  make  the  letterpress  more  descriptive,  there  are  a  good  number  of 
miniature  sketches  strikingly  t3^ical  of  their  several  localities.  One 
peculiar  merit  of  the  book  is,  as  Professor  Gauwain,  of  the  “  Institut 
National  Agronomique,”  points  out  in  his  preface,  that  its  facts  are 
taken,  not  from  books,  but  from  real  life,  and  presented  by  a  man 
who  has  for  fifteen  years  moved  in  the  midst  of  them,  visiting  France 
in  all  its  parts,  in  a  professional  capacity,  as  an  expert,  with  a  special 
view  to  their  observation. 

France,  as  is  well  known,  has  its  land  question,  like  us.  But  under 
different  conditions  that  question  assumes  a  different  aspect,  although 
rural  depopulation  constitutes  an  item  in  both  countries.  Protected 
by  a  heavy  tariff,  and  receiving  ready  cash  for  all  that  it  sells,  French 
agriculture  is  generally  reckoned,  at  present,  to  be  prosperous — more 
particularly  wherever  the  farmer  has  ready  access  to  cheap  credit. 
What  a  difference  it  makes  to  have  such  credit  handy  or  not,  is  shown 
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by  the  comparison  here  instituted,  which  our  agriculturists  would  do 
well  to  take  note  of.  Farmers  in  the  Brie  country,  where  there  is 
agricultural  credit,  find  a  working  capital  of  800  francs  per  hectare 
(£12  8«.  per  acre)  sufficient,  whereas  farmers  elsewhere  require  about 
1,500  francs.  But  prosperity  is  not  really  as  great  as  it  seems.  Those 
same  farmers  in  the  fertile  country  of  Brie — which,  so  to  put  it,  lives 
upon  its  worid-famed  cheese — ^find  that  for  want  of  hands  they  have 
to  sell  not  a  few  of  the  cows  on  whose  milk  they  depend  for  their 
living,  because  there  is  no  one  to  milk  them. 

Twd  distinct  causes — to  which  in  some  provinces  alcoholism  has 
to  be  added  as  a  third — are  ruinously  thinning  the  rural  population, 
and  thereby,  mainly,  driving  many  farmers  to  give  up  farming  and  live, 
even  though  it  be  pinchingly,  upon  their  little  hoard.  One  is,  of  course, 
the  superior  attractiveness  of  town  life,  coupled  with  the  better  remime- 
ration  of  industrial  occupation.  The  other,  which  partially  explains 
the  first,  is  the  deplorable  stationariness — already  grown  to  a  decline 
— of  the  population.  M.  Caziot’s  book  really  represents  an  impressive 
appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  his  countrymen  to  induce  them  to  give 
up  that  selfish  and  greedy  practice  of  restricting  their  offspring,  which, 
as  he  shows,  really  defeats  itself  and  has  placed  their  country  on  the 
downward  path.  The  shortness  of  hands  in  agriculture  is  only  one 
of  its  lamentable  results,  and  not  perhaps  the  most  serious.  But  it 
tells  very  strikingly  on  agriculture  and  rural  welfare.  It  helps  to  force 
wages  up  and  make  labour  inefficient.  Hence  agricultural  employers 
forsake  their  farms  and  landlords  can  find  no  tenants.  And  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  market  value  of  agricultural  land  has  gone 
down  quite  alarmingly — one  is  astonished  to  learn  by  how  much ;  in 
some  cases  to  one  fourth  of  what  it  was  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 
And  in  not  a  few  cases  land  may  be  pronounced  practically  unsaleable 
and  farms  unlettable.  In  spite  of  all  this,  M.  Caziot  declines  to  take 
an  excessively  tragic  view  of  the  present  depreciation  of  land,  holding 
that  with  its  marvellous  natural  endowments  and  recuperative  power, 
France  will  always  be  able  to  hold  its  own.  However,  the  situation, 
as  he  describes  it,  is  grave. 

One  point  upon  which  M.  Caziot  lays  stress,  is  deserving  of  attention 
in  view  of  frequent  misrepresentation.  Unquestionably  in  France 
agriculture  is  suffering  from  excessive  sub-division.  Our  opponents 
of  land  reform  twist  this  into  an  argument  against  small  holdings. 
M.  Caziot  is  careful  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  small  holdings  that  are 
in  fault,  but  the  excessive  dispersion  of  portions  of  one  holding.  Small 
holdings  are  now,  as  ever  in  France,  proving  a  mainstay,  not  only 
of  rural  welfare,  but  also  of  productive  agricultme. 

Henby  W.  Wolff. 
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customary  ACRES  AND  THEIR  HISTORICAL  IMPORTANCE. 
By  the  late  Fredebic  Seebohm,  Hon.  LL.D.  [ziii,  274  pp.  8vo. 
12«.  6(2.  net.  Longmans.  London,  1914.] 

In  this  book  the  late  Mr.  Seebohm  endeavours  to  trace  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  agricultural  village  from  tribal  and  pastoral  systems  by 
the  consideration  of  customary  measures  of  land,  and  he  ranges  over 
the  whole  of  Europe  in  his  search  for  information.  His  niain  object 
is  to  show  that  over  a  wide  area  natural  measures,  both  itinerary  and 
agricultural,  were  consistently  in  use,  and  in  particular,  that  the 
Qallic  leuga  of  1600  paces  is  closely  connected  with  the  customary 
acres  of  the  open  fields  both  in  England  and  in  the  corn-growing  districts 
of  France.  By  these  and  similar  observations  it  is  suggested  that  the 
historian  and  the  student  of  economic  evolution  may  be  assisted  in 
the  study  of  tribal  movements  and  emigrations,  and  that  some  more 
of  the  facts  of  early  civilization  may  thereby  be  elucidated. 

Readers  of  this  posthumous  work  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Seebohm  for  giving  it  to  the  world,  but  their  gratitude  cannot  fail 
to  be  mingled  with  r^ret  that  his  fiither  was  not  spared  to  complete 
it.  It  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  essays  from  which  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  draw  conclusions ;  and  the  fact  that  all  natural 
measures  are  bound  to  vary — as,  for  example,  the  foot  and  the  pace, 
both  dependent  on  the  size  of  the  individual,  or  the  furrow,  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  oxen  in  the  plough-team — gives  rise  to  divergences 
difficult  sometimes  to  reconcile,  and  capable  at  other  times  of  alter¬ 
native  explanations.  If  the  book  had  been  completed,  it  is  conceivable 
that  it  might  have  taken  a  somewhat  different  form,  in  which  the 
reader  would  have  had  less  difficulty  in  coming  to  conclusions  of  his 
own,  or  in  realizing  those  of  the  author.  As  it  stands,  it  is  probably 
best  regarded  as  a  collection  of  suggestive  facts,  which  should  prove 
of  the  utmost  value  to  future  students  of  the  problems  towards  the 
solution  of  which  Mr.  Seebohm  has  made  this  profoundly  scholarly 
contribution. 

C.  S.  Obwin. 

NECKER  ECONOMISTE.  Par  C.  Vacheb  db  Lapouoe,  Docteur  ds 
Sciences  politiques.  Preface  du  Professeur  A.  Dubois.  [316  pp. 
8vo.  8  francs.  Riviere.  Paris,  1914.] 

An  "  economic  ”  Life  of  Necker  wanted  writing.  And  it  is  well 
that  it  has  been  published  at  the  present  time,  for  there  is  so  very 
much  in  Necker’s  economy  that  links  it  on  naturally  to  the  economics 
of  the  present  day.  Necker,  with  all  his  plain  bourgeois  banker’s 
philosophy,  which  made  him  the  butt  of  '*  economists  ”  of  his  time,  was 
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a  '*  Socialist  ”  in  the  sense  of  the  benevolent  socialism  of  the  present 
day — the  Socialism  which  Sir  W.  Harcourt  had  in  his  mind’s  eye  when 
he  spoke  of  our  “  all  being  socialists  now,”  and  of  the  socialism  more 
specifically  which  “  Christian  Socialists  ”  in  this  country  profess.  In 
that  sense  the  great  French  financier  of  German  origin — as  now  seems 
settled — was  a  “  Christian  ”  Socialist  too.  In  his  solicitude  for  the 
humble  ol  voXXot,  his  championship  of  their  interests  as  against  the 
privileges  of  the  most  excessively  usurping  and  very  limited  “  classes  ” 
of  those  days  sprang  from  genuine  Christian  sentiment  and  sense 
of  duty,  of  the  exacting  Calvinist  type,  which  he  brought  with  him  from 
his  native  Geneva. 

He  is  generally  held  up  as  the  first  teacher  of  economy  in  matters  of 
national  finance,  the  apostle  of  the  magnum  vectigal,  the  value  of  which 
modem  French  republicans  have  forgotten  as  much  as  the  Bourbons 
of  Necker’s  own  time  had  failed  to  leam  it.  For  that  very  reason  he 
was  a  pronounced  “  pacifist,”  as  the  term  is  used  now.  But  his  motives 
for  abhorring  war  and  armaments  sprang  from  a  much  deeper 
source  than  this.  In  truth  he  wanted  to  see  as  much  good  as  was 
possible  done  for  the  “  people,”  and  the  welfare  of  the  State  based  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  many.  Dr.  Vacher  de  Lapouge — ^who,  with  all  his 
admiration  for  Necker,  betrays  greater  admiration  still  for  that  states¬ 
man’s  more  brilliant  predecessor  Turgot,  and  argues  on  some  points 
rather  in  the  spirit  of  modem  French  political  economy — obviously,  in 
this  connexion,  misinterprets  Necker’s  saying,  about  the  root  of  national 
well-being  being  population.  He  will  have  it  that  modem  experience 
has  shown  that  greatest  “  well-being  ” — ^that  is,  individual  luxury — is 
to  be  met  with  where  population  is  declining.  In  the  same  way 
M.  P.  Leroy  Beaulieu  has  maintained  that  a  decline  of  population, 
as  witnessed  in  France,  is  a  sign  of  high  civilization.  However,  that 
is  evidently  not  the  kind  of  “  well-being  ”  that  Necker  had  in  his 
mind’s  eye.  It  was  rather  the  “  well-being  ”  that  we  find  diffused  in 
England  and  in  Germany,  coupled  with  growing  power  and  accumulating 
resources.  As  a  matter  of  course,  according  to  the  lights  of  his  times, 
Necker  looked  to  the  Etat-Providence,  as  it  has  been  called,  as  a  source 
of  beneficence  to  the  “  masses.”  There  was  then  no  other  authority 
to  look  to  for  it,  more  especially  in  France.  In  a  very  different  way 
the  French  of  the  present  day  have  made  that  theory  their  own.  How¬ 
ever  the  repeated  references  which  Necker  makes  to  “things  being 
better  in  England,”  where  there  were  even  at  that  time  at  any  rate 
some  popular  rights,  and  where,  more  particularly,  it  was  reserved  for 
Parliament  to  decide  what  taxes  were  to  be  levied,  indicate  that  he 
was  by  no  means  in  favour  of  despotism.  There  is  a  good  deal,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  his  writings  which  shows  him  to  have  been  in  favour 
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of  the  Lloyd  Gleorgian  maxim  of  “  taxing  the  rich  to  benefit  the 
poor.” 

As  a  writer  of  Necker’s  Economic  Life,  Dr.  Vacher  de  Laponge 
has  executed  his  task  well.  The  arrangement  adopted  is  good  and  the 
book  u  not  prolix.  The  author’s  admiration  of  Turgot — who  is  as  a 
matter  of  course  brought  habitually  into  comparison  with  Necker — 
and  his  fellow  feeling  for  the  “  economists,”  whom  Necker  laughed  at 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  laughed  at  “  professors,”  preserve  him  from 
excessive  partiality  for  his  hero.  However,  Necker  did  not  deserve 
all  the  criticism  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  him.  There  may  have 
been  no  originality  in  his  ideas ;  he  had — and  pretended  to — ^no  scientific 
and  coherent  “  system  ”  ;  but  there  was  very  great  sound  judgment 
and  also  “  method  ”  in  his  way  of  thinking,  and  it  has  resulted  in  the 
advocacy  of  good  practical  measures,  such  as  the  experience  of  after 
time  has  approved. 

Henry  W.  Wolpe. 

LIFE  OF  WALTER  BAGEHOT.  By  Mbs.  Russell  Barrington. 
[vi,  478  pp.  8vo.  12«.  6<i.  net.  Longmans.  London,  1914.] 

To  write  the  biography  of  a  friend  thirty-seven  years  after  his  death 
is  a  singularly  difficult  task.  The  period  that  has  elapsed  is  both  too 
long  and  too  short.  It  is  not  sufficiently  remote  for  an  impartial  survey  : 
it  is  not  sufficiently  recent  for  that  atmosphere  of  intimacy  to  be  recon¬ 
structed  which  enthralls  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  and  brings 
him  into  actual  living  touch  with  the  person  whom  the  “  life  ”  portrays. 
When  the  biographer  is  a  relative  as  well,  in  daily  communication 
with  her  subject,  the  task  presents  still  greater  difficulties. 

These  difficulties  Mrs.  Russell  Barrington  has  gone  far  to  overcome 
in  writing  about  her  brother-in-law.  For  Bagehot’s  position  is  now 
almost  historical  in  its  security,  whilst  his  whole-hearted  adoption  into 
his  wife’s  family,  his  identification  of  their  interests  with  his  own,  has 
kept  all  the  details  of  his  personality  fresh  and  green  in  his  sister-in-law’s 
memory.  There  is  a  danger  here :  we  tend  to  hear  too  much  about 
the  Wilson  family  and  not  enough  about  Bagehot.  The  long  chapter 
on  India,  for  instance,  might  with  advantage  have  been  compressed : 
it  tells  us  little  about  Bagehot,  being  concerned  mainly  with  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  his  father-in-law.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fulness  of  the 
chapters  which  deal  with  his  early  home  life  and  his  Somersetshire 
associations  is  most  welcome.  An  account  of  the  adolescent  life  of 
a  remarkable  man  can  rarely  be  too  full,  for  after  all  home  and  local 
environment  are  influences  which  set  their  seal  upon  the  characters 
of  great  men  and  average  men  alike.  Great  men  have  long  boyhoods, 
and  boyishness  was  a  quality  which  seems  always  to  have  characterized 
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Walter  Bagehot.  Priggishneas,  too,  is  apt  to  be  tjrpical  of  the  great 
man  in  his  youth,  but  this  more  often  than  not  is  a  tribute  to  his  father’s 
force  of  clmracter;  for  priggishness  in  children  generally  consists  in 
a  premature  reflection  of  their  elder’s  views. 

Bagehot  was  an  only  child,  and  his  relation  with  his  parents  was  a 
more  than  usually  intimate  one.  From  his  mother  he  inherited  a 
quickness  of  perception,  a  power  of  imaginative  sympathy,  which 
enabled  him  to  feel  with  her  and  to  care  for  her  in  those  recurrent 
periods  of  insanity,  during  which  she  grew  to  lean  on  him  more  trust* 
fully  than  on  her  husband.  We  are  told  an  instance  of  this  on  page  75. 

“  One  morning,  for  some  unknown  reason,  she  got  it  into  her  head 
during  breakfast  that  she  could  not  speak  to  Walter,  and  therefore 
remained  dumb ;  but  this  silent  situation  before  long  became  dull ;  so 
she  wrote  on  a  slate  something  she  wanted  him  to  know,  and  hung  the 
slate  round  her  neck  and  appeared  in  his  study  where  he  was  writing. 
She  was  standing  mute  in  the  doorway  when  he  looked  up  suddenly, 
and  saw  her  and  the  slate,  and  the  two  burst  out  laughing  together. 
Her  tongue  was  loosed,  and  they  talked  together  in  a  perfectly  rational 
manner.” 

From  his  father  he  inherited  a  conscientiousness  that  was  almost 
stem.  Mr.  Bagehot  was  a  man  of  intellectual  tastes  with  a  keen  eye 
for  beauty :  he  was  a  man  also  of  great  strength  of  character.  He 
had  early  conceived  it  his  duty  to  restrict  his  mental  outlook,  and  to 
apply  himself  to  business ;  and  to  Stuckey’s  bank,  in  which  he  was  a 
partner,  he  devoted  all  his  considerable  powers.  What  this  deliberate 
restriction  must  have  meant  to  him  we  can  tell  from  a  rather  pathetic 
letter  in  which  he  speaks  of  illness  being  a  great  treat,  for  he  could 
then  indulge  in  the  enforced  leisure  those  intellectual  and  literary 
interests  which  gave  him  his  chief  pleasure.  How  far  he  had  circum¬ 
scribed  his  imagination  we  learn  in  the  last  chapter :  “  I  should  never 
have  known,”  he  said  after  reading  the  letters  of  sympathy  and  news¬ 
paper  articles  at  the  time  of  his  son’s  death,  “  how  great  a  man  Walter 
was,  had  I  not  survived  him.” 

Mrs.  Barrington  quotes  many  letters  written  by  Walter  Bagehot 
from  Bristol  College,  where  he  went  at  the  age  of  13,  in  1839,  and  from 
University  College  London,  where  he  went  in  1842.  They  are  all  con¬ 
cerned  with  serious  subjects :  contemporary  politics,  lectures,  essays, 
his  historical  reading;  there  are  lighter  touches  too,  but  the  letters 
show  that  he  and  his  parents  discussed  these  questions  as  equals,  quite 
naturally,  though  with  some  precocity  on  his  part. 

His  mother  was  an  Evangelical,  his  father  a  Unitarian,  and  it  was 
the  latter’s  objection  to  doctrinal  tests  which  prevented  the  boy  from 
going  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  On  Sundays  he  attended  the  service 
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which  his  father  conducted  in  the  drawing-room  at  home,  in  the  evening 
he  and  his  mother  went  to  church  at  Langport  or  Huish  Episcopi.  The 
mutual  tolerance  of  his  parents  for  each  other’s  point  of  view,  which 
did  nothing  to  dimmish  the  independence  of  either,  witnessed  to  a  depth 
of  spiritual  reality  which  was  not  the  least  of  the  influences  which 
shaped  Bagehot’s  character. 

His  intellectual  brilliance  was  evident  at  Bristol  College,  and  the 
early  promise  was  made  good  at  London  University.  Here  too  we 
learn  first  of  the  magnetism  that  he  exercised  over  his  friends.  He 
and  R.  H.  Hutton  started  what  was  to  be  a  lifelong  friendship  as  students 
at  the  University.  Versatile,  witty,  conscientious,  and  abounding  in 
common-sense — Bagehot  was  all  these  and  more ;  and  partly  for 
reasons  of  health,  but  chiefly  to  be  near  his  parents  and  to  please 
them  he  went  back  to  Langport,  entered  Stuckey’s  bank  under  his 
father,  and  settled  down  to  the  life  of  a  country  banker.  But  banking 
never  cramped  his  activities,  he  never  allowed  business  to  absorb  his 
energies  completely.  Following  the  example  of  his  uncle,  Vincent 
Stuckey,  he  started  a  pack  of  harriers ;  and  he  kept  himself  in¬ 
tellectually  fresh  by  writing  for  the  Nationcd  and  the  Saturday  Reviews. 

His  marriage  made  a  considerable  difference  to  him  in  many  ways. 
He  had  been  preserved  from  the  egoism  of  an  only  child  by  his  peculiarly 
sympathetic  relationship  with  his  mother,  but  the  companionship 
of  his  sisters-in-law,  and  the  geniality  of  their  father,  came  just  at  the 
right  time  to  prevent  his  emotions  becoming  arid  through  overmuch 
restraint.  His  marriage  helped  him,  too,  in  a  more  material  way.  His 
father-in-law,  Mr.  Wilson,  was  secretary  to  the  Treasury  and  proprietor 
of  the  Economist.  Both  circumstances  gave  Bagehot  his  opportimity. 
His  brilliant  articles  in  the  Economist  soon  won  him  recognition  from 
the  inner  ring  of  politicians,  and  in  1859  he  was  called  “  a  sort  of  sup¬ 
plementary  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.” 

The  years  that  he  had  spent  in  conscientiously  mastering  all  the 
details  of  the  art  of  banking,  stood  him  now  in  good  stead,  and  his  love 
of  life  at  first  hand,  and  the  directness  of  his  literary  expression,  won 
for  him  the  unique  position  which  he  occupies  in  the  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Life  and  literature,  though  life  always  came 
first,  stimulated  his  imagination :  the  sober  background  of  Stuckey’s 
Bank  fed  his  sense  of  reality.  Imaginative  and  practical  experience 
went  together,  and  as  a  consequence  he  could  write  at  the  same  time 
essays  on  literature  and  poetry  in  the  National  Review,  and  on  Banking 
in  the  Economist,  which  are  a  permanent  contribution  to  literature, 
and,  more  remarkable  even  than  that,  are  intelligible  to  every  educated 
man.  To  explain  principles  of  finance  so  clearly  that  the  layman  is 
not  only  instructed  but  fascinated  is  no  mean  achievement.  Lucidity 
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and  truth  of  perspective  characterize  all  Bagehot’s  work.  ,He  grasped 
the  essential  features  intuitively,  and  so  he  was  able  to  write  of  current 
events  as  if  they  were  history,  and  to  explain  the  technical  details  of 
a  complicated  procedure  with  hardly  any  technical  phraseology. 

Referring  to  this  capacity  for  lucid  exposition,  Lord  Thring  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Bagehot :  “  He  had  the  rare  faculty,  to  my  mind  the  best  test 
of  ability — of  making  abstruse  subjects  clear  to  ordinary  understandings. 

I  always  think  that  a  man  is  master  of  his  art  in  proportion  as  he  can 
dispense  with  its  jargon.” 

It  is  ironical  to  find  that  such  a  man  stood  three  times  in  the  Liberal 
interest  for  Parliament,  and  was  rejected  each  time.  One  would  have 
thought  that  his  intellectual  attainments  would  have  procured  his 
election  as  member  for  London  University,  his  business  capacity  and 
experience  for  Manchester,  his  local  influence  for  Bridgewater.  Perhaps 
it  was  as  well.  His  energies  were  diverted  into  many  channels  ;  had 
membership  of  the  House  of  Commons  been  added  they  would  have 
been  m  danger  of  dissipation.  As  it  was,  his  range  of  interest  was 
extraordinary.  Nor  did  it  interfere  with  the  conduct  of  his  own  con¬ 
cerns.  He  was  successful  as  a  business  man,  he  was  the  power  behind 
several  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  he  invented  Treasury  Bills, 
he  is  a  critic  and  essayist  of  the  front  rank,  and  he  is  the  only  writer 
on  constitutional  practice  and  finance  whose  work  can  be  read  with 
pleasure. 

Mrs.  Barrington  quotes  many  letters  in  appreciation  of  his  work 
from  eminent  contemporaries  :  there  are  so  many  judgments  delivered 
on  Bagehot  throughout  the  book  that  the  reader  feels  somehow  as  if 
he  were  assisting  at  an  inquest.  There  is  just  that  lack  of  first-hand 
intimacy  which  Bagehot  would  have  been  the  first  to  deplore,  but 
for  that  lack  his  biographer  is  not  wholly  to  blame,  such  a  sense  of 
intimacy  can,  as  a  rule,  be  conveyed  only  by  letters,  and  few  of  Bagehot’s 
letters  have  been  preserved,  they  have  perished  with  the  correspondents 
to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

But,  if  we  have  not  been  given  an  ideal  biography,  we  have  been 
given  a  very  pleasant  and  charming  chronicle  of  two  families,  in  spite 
of  its  diffuseness,  with  Walter  Bagehot  as  the  central  figure. 

“  It  was  their  good  fortune,”  wrote  Roger  North,  in  his  life  of  Lord 
North  and  his  brothers,  “  to  be  surrounded  with  kindred  of  the  greatest 
estimation  and  value,  which  are  a  sort  of  obligation  to  a  good  behaviour.” 
One  feels  that  thb  is  extraordinarily  true  of  Bagehot. 

L.  H.  Gbebn. 
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CHRISTIAN  CITIZENSHIP.  By  the  Rev.  Thos.  Wbiqht  :  with  an 

Introduction  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  McIutyre,  D.D.  [80  pp. 

8vo.  6d.  net.  King.  London,  1914.] 

THE  DRINK  QUESTION.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Keating,  S.J. 

[105  pp.  8vo.  6d.  net.  King.  London,  1914.] 

These  little  volumes  form  Noe.  VI.  and  VII.  of  the  series  of  popular 
studies  on  Social  Reform,  issued  by  the  “  Catholic  Social  Guild.” 
Though  small  in  size,  and  elementary  in  character,  yet  they  appear 
admirably  adapted  for  arousing  interest,  and  diffusing  information  with 
regard  to  social  questions  among  those  to  whom  larger  and  more  elaborate 
works  are  less  likely  to  appeal.  They  are  written  in  simple  straight¬ 
forward  style ;  and  it  is  easy  for  the  reader  to  grasp  thoroughly  the 
facts,  and  to  follow  the  argument.  It  is  recognized  that  behind  every 
social  question  there  is  a  moral  question  ;  and  though,  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  no  opportunity  is  lost  of  enforcing  the  distinctive  teaching  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  there  is  nothing  to  offend  the  general  reader, 
who  will  find  in  these  booklets  a  sound,  level-headed  presentation  and 
discussion  of  the  facts  under  consideration. 

The  volume  on  Christian  Citizenship  is  prefaced  by  a  spirited  intro¬ 
duction  by  Bishop  McIntyre,  who  deals  with  the  following  four  points  : 
What  is  meant  by  a  man  of  public  spirit ;  What  is  the  most  fruitful 
order  in  which  public  spirit  can  be  exercised ;  Where  the  safest  guidance 
for  its  operation  can  be  found ;  and  Where  to  look  for  its  most  effective 
inspiration.  The  body  of  the  text  is  occupied  with  the  discussion  in 
order  of  the  Christian  Citizen,  the  Christian  State,  the  State  and  the 
Church,  and  the  Duty  of  the  Christian  Citizen  ;  and  is  full  of  suggestive 
thought  even  for  those  who  are  outside  the  Roman  Communion. 

There  is  probably  no  social  question  which  is  habitually  discussed  so 
intemperately  as  the  Drink  Question,  and  therefore  Father  Keating's 
calm,  non-partisan,  and  at  the  same  time  able  and  practical  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  is  specially  welcome.  From  first  to  last  page  he  is 
faithful  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  as  so  admirably  summed  up  in 
his  preface.  “  No  countenance  is  given  to  fanaticism.  While  steadily 
upholding  the  ideal,  she  confines  her  requirements  to  what  is  at  the 
moment  practical.  She  does  not  commit  the  folly  of  confounding 
counsel  and  precept ;  maintaining  the  essential  obligations  of  morality 
for  all,  she  recognizes  degrees  of  perfection  and  varieties  of  vocation. 
On  the  other  hand,  well-versed  in  the  frailties  of  human  nature,  she 
knows,  too,  the  power  of  Divine  grace.”  He  finds  no  solution  of  the 
problem  in  mere  legislation.  While  averse  to  a  policy  of  Total  Pro¬ 
hibition,  he  feels  sure  that  the  principle  of  Local  Option  in  some  form 
will  be  tried  sooner  or  later,  though  its  success  must  entirely  depend  on 
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the  backing  it  receives  from  a  growing  force  of  educated  public  opinion. 
Moral  motives  alone  can  effectively  remedy  a  widespread  moral  disease. 
Natmal  prudence,  he  says,  personal  distaste,  mere  pride  even,  or  selfish¬ 
ness,  may  preserve  an  individual  here  and  there  from  sensual  excess  ; 
but  to  leaven  the  mass  of  men,  a  moral  appeal  is  necessary.  Morality 
leans  upon  religion,  and  in  the  truths  of  religion  lie  the  most  permanent 
and  effectual  means  of  betterment. 

Alfred  H.  Carter. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Charles  Gide.  Third  Edition,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Constance  H.  M.  Archibald,  M.A.  [xiii,  762  pp. 
8vo.  10«.  6d.  net.  Harrop.  London,  1914.] 

This  translation  of  the  third  edition  of  the  Cours  d'Economie  Politique 
places  in  the  hands  of  English  students  one  of  the  most  complete  of 
modem  economic  text-books.  A  text-book  it  is  meant  to  be,  rather 
than  an  exhaustive  scientific  examination  of  economic  problems.  The 
characteristics  of  Professor  Oide’s  work  are  completeness  and  concise¬ 
ness.  He  covers  a  very  wide  ground,  summing  up  in  brief  chapters  the 
main  economic  propositions.  To  students  in  their  second  or  third 
year  of  study  this  method  is  of  great  help.  Reference  to  the  chapters 
on  Crises,  Trusts,  or  the  International  Exchanges  will  show  how  t}rpically 
French  is  the  use  of  the  sommaire ;  for  these  chapters  are  extended 
summaries.  But  in  Professor  Gide’s  work  this  method  is  applied, 
not  only  to  general  aspects  of  economic  reasoning,  but  also  to  applied 
economics,  as  for  instance  to  Poor  Relief,  Housing,  and  various  aspects 
of  organization  in  agriculture.  Some  of  the  chapters,  like  that  on 
Trusts  and  Cartels,  are  new.  It  is  a  book  for  the  library  of  the  club, 
the  Co-operative  Society,  and  the  Tutorial  Class ;  a  model  of  method 
in  arrangement,  and  free  from  academic  technicality. 

THE  ECONOMIC  SYNTHESIS.  A  Study  of  the  Laws  of  Income. 
By  Achille  Loria,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Turin. 
Translated  by  M.  E.  Paul,  [xii,  368  pp.  8vo.  10«.  6d.  net. 
Allen.  London,  1914]. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Professor  Loria  enunciated  the  view  that, 
when  a  profound  study  of  successive  economic  relationship,  should 
have  enabled  us  to  discover  the  transitory  laws  characterizing  the 
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respective  epochs,  it  would  only  remain  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  those  various  laws  in  order  to  bring  to  light  the  general  law 
governing  them  all,  which  would  be  the  true  economic  law,  relatively 
immutable,  and  independent  of  time  and  space.  Such  a  law,  so  far 
as  incomie  is  concerned,  the  author  attempts  to  discover  in  the  pages 
before  us.  Having  effected  a  classification  of  incomes  into  certain 
types,  he  argues  that  income  in  every  successive  form  is  based  on  the 
association  of  labour,  and  that  “  the  coercion  which  disciplines  that 
association  constitutes  the  basis  and  is  the  essential  factor  of  the  an¬ 
tagonism  and  instability  with  which  every  form  of  income  is  permeated.” 
He  considers  that  economic  equilibriums  can  only  be  established  by 
a  profoimd  transformation  relieving  production  from  the  coercion 
which  he  declares  to  have  hitherto  environed  it  and  restricted  its 
efficiency.  What  he  terms  the  coercive  association  of  labour  must 
be  replaced  by  the  free  association  of  labour.  Perhaps  the  original 
would  here  have  been  better  rendered  by  organisation  than  by  asso¬ 
ciation  of  labour.  Certainly  at  the  moment  of  writing  (August, 
1914)  all  progress  towards  free  association  of  any  kind  appears  to  be 
effectually  barred  by  the  red  spectre. 


THE  CONCEPT  OF  CONSCIOUSNESS.  By  Edwin  B.  Holt. 
[xiv,  343  pp.  8vo.  128.  6d.  net.  Allen.  London,  1914.] 

The  theory  of  consciousness  put  forward  in  these  pages  is  described 
by  its  author  as  strictly  monistic.  His  aim  in  advancing  it  has  been, 
he  tells  us,  “  to  free  once  and  for  all  the  study  of  the  physiology  of 
brain  and  nervous  system  from  its  present  mysterious  and  retarding 
association  with  metaphysics.”  He  asserts  that  physiological  re¬ 
search  is  handicapped  and  obstructed  by  the  pre-supposition  of  the 
existence  of  soul  at  the  back  of  the  familiar  phenomena  of  conscious¬ 
ness.  “  The  manifold  of  objects  to  which  the  nervous  system  responds 
is  the  conscious  field  of  that  organism,  and  in  the  organ  of  response 
(the  brain  and  other  nerve  tissues)  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  is  to 
be  looked  for  except  just  an  organ  of  response.  .  .  .  This  book  will  have 
fulfilled  its  purpose  if  it  enforces  the  conviction  that  the  organ  of  response 
is  in  every  part  a  nervous  mechanism  and  nothing  more,  and  if  it 
so  emancipates  the  experimenter  from  his  paralysing  dread  of  epiphe- 
nomenon.  There  is  no  ghost  whatsoever  there.” 

Considerable  space  is  alloted  to  a  comparison  of  the  Action-Theory 
of  Professor  Hirgo  Munsterberg,  as  set  forth  in  his  Grundziige  der 
Psychologie,  and  of  McDougall’s  Drainage-Theory.  The  author 
pronounces  in  favour  of  the  former.  He  considers  that  it  explains 
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more  satisfactorily  than  the  latter  the  phenomena  connected  with 
habituated  nervous  processes. 

The  copious  use  of  a  highly  technical  terminology  limits  interest 
in  the  volume  to  a  comparatively  narrow  specialist  circle,  while  the 
criticism  is  too  controversial  in  form  to  be  altogether  scientific. 


CHRISTIAinTY  AND  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE.  By  Archdeacon 
Cunningham,  [vii,  111  pp.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net.  Murray. 
London,  1914.] 

This  book  is  a  corrective.  Probably  the  temptation  which  lies  before 
most  of  us  to-day  is  the  inclination  towards  an  undue  faith  in  economic 
methods  for  the  reformation  of  society.  It  is  the  price  which  we  pay 
for  the  revived  interest  in  what  may  be  called  “  moral  economics,” 
and  for  the  awakened  social  enthusiasm.  In  the  compass  of  this  small 
book  Archdeacon  Cunningham  gives  us  a  swift  but  sure  survey  of  the 
history  of  moral  economics.  He  deals  with  the  influence  of  religion  on 
external  conditions,  with  the  story  of  early  communism,  later  monasti- 
cism,  the  development  of  the  towns,  and  in  one  pungent  chapter  he 
handles  “  Calvinism  and  Capital.”  It  is  well  for  us  to  have  the  field 
so  thoroughly  surveyed,  for,  sooner  or  later,  the  Christian  consciousness 
of  this  country  will  need  to  assert  that  “  the  human  activities  with 
which  Economics  deals  lie  within  the  sphere  of  Christianity.” 


BOY  LIFE  AND  LABOUR.  The  Manufacture  of  Inefficiency. 

By  Arnold  Freeman,  M.A.,  B.Litt.,  with  a  Preface  by  Dr.  M.  E. 

Sadler,  [xv,  252  pp.  8vo.  3«.  6d.  net.  King.  London,  1914.] 

Mr.  Freeman  has  done  something  more  than  pursue  a  patient  task 
in  investigation.  He  has  gathered  together  in  his  book  a  wealth  of 
references  to  what  is  now  the  considerable  literature  on  the  subject  of 
boy  labour,  and  thus  we  have  an  excellent  summary  of  recent  opinions 
collocated  with  actual  facts  as  Mr.  Freeman  discovered  them.  So  it 
comes  about  that  this  book  is  essential  to  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject.  On  the  moral  side  of  the  question,  which  after  all  is 
the  most  important,  Mr.  Freeman  has  some  incisive  remarks  to  make. 
”  The  capitalist-employer  has  no  more  original  sin  in  him  than  the 
rest  of  us,  but  the  prevalent  industrial  conditions  seem  to  force  him 
into  a  business  policy  that  inflicts  the  most  serious  wrong  upon  the 
on-coming  generation.  .  .  .  Hence  the  reiterated  verdict  of  investiga¬ 
tors  that  ‘  the  great  majority  of  employers  are  still  indifferent  to  the 
needs  of  the  yoimg  persons  in  their  employment.’  ”  It  is  a  pitiable 
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reflection,  and  so  long  as  it  remains  true  the  suggestion  of  remedies 
would  seem  to  be  futile.  Still  Mr.  Freeman  summarizes  his  remedies, 
and  they  call  for  careful  consideration,  as  he  states  them  modestly  and 
with  a  due  sense  of  proportion  and  with  full  appreciation  of  the  economic 
consequences.  The  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  book  deserves 
special  commendation. 


CA  £T  LA.  Far  Jules  Gubsde.  [276  pp.  12mo.  3  fr.  50  c. 

Rivihre.  Paris,  1914.] 

The  name  of  Jules  Guesde,  the  well-known,  at  one  time  dreaded. 
Socialist  leader  in  France,  appearing  on  a  title-page,  is  sure  to  attract 
notice.  As  it  happens,  this  little  volume  is  no  new  book,  but  a 
collection  of  the  author’s  earlier  papers  on  a  variety  of  social  and 
political  subjects  reprinted  from  various  pamphlets  and  newspapers.  In 
respect  of  dates  the  collection  goes  back  to  the  time  of  the  Commune, 
for  which  M.  Guesde,  with  characteristic  courage,  still  stands  up. 
Another  much-discussed  question  dealt  with  is  that  of  working  men’s 
house  rents.  Some  of  the  papers  recall  the  beginnings  of  the  modem 
working  men’s  movement,  one  of  the  incidents  in  which  was  the  convening 
of  the  first  Working  Men’s  Congress.  M.  Guesde  admits,  as  self- 
evident,  the  necessity  of  the  recognition  of  “  property.”  However,  he 
insists  that  such  “  property  ”  must  be,  not  individual,  but  “  collective.” 
The  various  problems  dealt  with  are  still  on  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
although  fresh  champions  have  risen  up  and  new  turns  have  been  given 
to  current  controversies,  the  views  of  the  veteran  leader,  still  shared 
by  a  large  number  of  Socialists,  at  the  present  moment  elated  at  the 
thought  of  recent  gains  secured  at  the  polls,  are  likely  to  prove  of 
interest. 


L’ALLEMAGNE  EN  FRANCE.  Enquetes  Economiques.  By  Louis 
Bbunbau.  [xii,  343  pp.  8vo.  3  fr.  50.  Plon-Nourrit.  Paris, 
1914.] 

While  this  book  deals  exclusively  with  controversies  between  two 
great  continental  powers,  it  has  a  message,  perhaps  a  warning,  for  us 
Englishmen.  It  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  publications  which  of  late 
years  have  sought  to  rouse  Frenchmen  to  the  danger  of  a  new  debdde, 
as  serious  commercially  as  that  of  Sedan  was  militarily  for  the  future 
of  their  country.  M.  Bruneau  disavows  all  polemical  tendency  for  his 
work.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  just  a  document.  But  he  observes  that 
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between  France'  and  Germany  there  reigns  a  sullen  rivalry,  carefully 
fanned  by  chauvinists  on  boGi  sides,  which  weighs 'on  the  whole  world 
with  the  incubus  pf  a  nightmare.  It  is  not  so  much  the  flooding  of 
France  with  German  manufactures  which  he  dreads,  as  the  peaceful 
interpenetration  by  the  wily  Teuton  into  the  exploitation  of  France’s 
indigenous  products  upon  her  own  soil.  He  quotes  as  instance’  the 
acquisition  pf  mining  concessions  in. French  Lorraine  by  the  Gemmn 
firm  of  Rdchling,  and  by  the  Phoeniz-Hasper  Syndicate  in  the  neigh-, 
bourhood  of  Caen,  and  a  number  of  others'.  In  our  own  country  we  may 
remember  the  acquisition  of  an  anthracite  mine  in  South  Wales  by 
another  German  combine  some  years  ago. 


SOZIALE  THEORIE  DER  VERTHEILUNG.  By  M.  Tuoan- 
Bakanowsky.  [82  pp.  Svo.  2.80  marks.  Springer.  Berlin, 
1913.] 

Theories  of  national  economy  fall,  says  M.  Tugan-Baranowsky,  under 
the  two  heads,  either  of  marginal  utility  or  of  Marxism.  He  joins  issue 
with  both  becanse  they  appear  to  him  to  regard  the  phenomena  of 
distribution  as  phenomena  of  value.  He  proceeds  to  evolve  his  own 
view  of  distribution,  and  incidentally  characterixes  any  attempt  to 
fix  a  minimum  limit  for  wages  by  legislation  as  contrary  to  the  generally 
accepted  economic  theory  of  wages.  But  he  adds  that  the  recent 
change  of  front  in  social  requires  a  re-statement  of  that 

theory. 
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ZUR  WURDIGUNG  DER  DEUTSCHEN  ARBEITER-SOZIAL- 
POLITIK.  By  Dr.  Fkanz  Hitze.  [124  pp.  8vo.  1.60  marks. 
M.  Gladbach.  Berlin,  1913.] 


This  brochure  is  a  reply  to  Professor  Bernhard’s  arraignment  of  some 
of  the  results  of  recent  social  legislation  in  Germany,  which  last  year 
attracted  considerable  notice  in  that  country.  The  line  of  argument 
adopted  goes  to  prove  that  most  of  the  injurious  effects  attributed  to 
social  legislation  are  not  peculiar  to  it :  e.p.  that  sickness  is  feigned  or 
exaggerated  by  nuddle-class  persons  in  order  to  recover  damages  from 
a  railway  company,  as  well  as  by  workpeople  to  secure  the  benefits  of 
State  Insurance.  But  Bernhard’s  accusation  that  posts  in  the  latter 
department  are  used  as  rewards  fer  party  services  is  admitted  to 
possess  some  foundation. 
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